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Univerſal, Hiſtorical, and Literary 
DICTIONARY. 


. 


| LOYD (WiLL1am) 2 very learned Engliſh | 
biſhop, was pry. Welch extraction, being 


grandſon of David Lloyd, of Henblas, in the iſle 

of Angleſey; but he was born at Tilehurſt in Berk- 
ire, in 1627, of which place his father, mr. Richard Lloyd, 
was then vicar, and rector likewiſe of Sunning, in the ſame 
county. He took care himſelf to inſtruct his ſon [A] in the 
rudiments of grammar and claſſical learning; by which 
means he came to underſtand Greek and Latin, and ſome- 
thing of Hebrew, at eleven years of age; and was entered, 
in 1638, a ſtudent of Oriel college in Oxford, whence, the 
following year, he was removed to a ſcholarſhip of Jeſus col- 
lege. In 1642, he proceeded bachelor of arts, which be- 
ing completed by determination, he left the univerſity, 
which was then gariſoned for the uſe of the king; but, af- 
ter the ſurrender of it to the parliament, he returned, was 
choſen fellow of his college, and commenced maſter of arts 
in 1646. In the year of king Charles's martyrdom, our 
author took deacon's orders from dr. Skinner, biſhop of Ox- 
ford, and afterwards became tutor to the children of fir 
William Backhouſe, of Swallowheld in Berkſhire, efq;. 
In 1654, upon the ejection of dr. Pordage by the preſbyte- 


e. [4] See his epitaph in Willis's ſurvey of the cathedrals of York, &c. 
955. f "= | ; 
8 4A 2 rian 


LLOYD. 


rian committee, he was preſented to the rectory of Br 
in the ſame county, by Elias Aſhmole, eſq; patron of that 
living in right of his wife [B]. — he was exa- 
mined by the tryers, and paſſed with approbation ; but de- 
figns being laid agaznſt him by mr. Fowler and mr. Ford, 
two 1 * at Reading, who endeavoured to bring in dr. 
Temple, pretending the adyowſon was in fir ayry ao: For- 
ſter, he choſe to reſign his preſentation to mr. Aſhmole, ra- 
ther than undergo a conteſt with thoſe buſy men. In 1656 
he was — 2 5 y dr. Brownrig, biſhop of Exeter, 
and the ſame year went to Wadham college in Oxford, as 
governor to — Backhouſe, eſq; who was a gentleman 
commoner there; with him he continued till 1659. In Sep- 
tember 1660, he was incorporated maſter of arts at Cam- 
bridge [o], and, about the ſame time, was made a preben- 
dary of the collegiate church of Rippon in Vorkſhire. In 
1666, he was appointed king's chaplain ; and, in December 
1667, was collated to a prebend of Saliſbury, having pro- 
ceeded doctor of divinity at Oxford, in the act preceding, 
In 1668, he was preſented by the crown to the vicarage ot 
St. Mary's in Reading ; and the ſame year was inſtalled arch- 
deacon of Merioneth, in the church of Bangor, of which 
he was made dean in 1672. This year he obtained alſo a 
prebend in the church of St. Paul, London. In 1674, he 
became reſidentiary of Saliſbury ; and, in 1676, he ſuc- 
ceeded dr. Lamplugh, promoted to the ſee of Exeter, in the 
vicarage of St. Martin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter ; upon 
which occaſion he reſigned his prebend of St. Paul's. i 

Our author had ſhewn his zeal in ſeveral tracts againſt 
popery [D]; and in the fame ſpirit he publiſhed, in 1677, 
Conſiderations touching the true way to ſuppreſs popery in 


this kingdom, - &c. on occaſion whereof is inſerted an Hiſto- 


rical account of the reformation here in England : but his 
deſign was miſrepreſented, and himſelf charged with favour- 
ing the papiſts. The ſact was thus: in this piece he pro- 
poſed to tolerate ſuch papiſts as denied the pope's infallibili- 
ty, and his power to depoſe kings, excluding the reft ; a 
method which had been put in practice both by queen Elj- 
zabeth and king James, with good ſucceſs, in 1 and 

ILB] He tranſlated into Latin and It is extant in the Aſhmolean li- 
Bei, 0 epiſtle G hoon brary, no. 1123. N 
Prieſt, doctor of the E aſtern church, [C] Kennet's regiſter and chro- 

nicle | 


to mr, Aſhmole, concerning the 


ife of St. George, according to the [Up) See the catalogue of his 


traditions of the Ealtern Chriſtians, works in note Il. 


LL 0 Y;D | 
ſo by degrees ruining, the whole party. However, he y 


ſuſpected of complying in it with the court; and the buli 
cion increaſed upon his being promoted to the biſhopric o 


St. Aſaph, in 1680: inſomuch that he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to vindicate himſelf, as he did [x] effectually, by ſhew- 
ing, that, at the very time he made the juſt- mentioned pro- 


poſal, the papiſts themſelves were in great apprehenſion of 


then bringing upon it [F]. 


with 


June 1688, for ſubſcribing and preſenting the famous peti- 


tion to his majeſty, againſt diſtributing and mien 
their churches the royal declaration for liberty of con 


in all 
cience. 


The iſſue of this affair is the ſubject of general hiſtory; and 


well known : and about the latter end of the ſame year 
our biſhop having concurred heartily in the reyolution, 
made lord almoner to king William III. In 1692, he wa 


14 


was 


tranſlated to the ſee of Litchfield and Coventry, and thence 


to Worceſter in 1699. In this biſhopric he ſat till he ar 


rived to the ninety-firſt year of his 
loſing the uſe of his underſtanding, 4 


Hartlebury-caſtle, 5 30, 1717. 


the 10th of September followi 


when, without /, 


near Eveſham, of which his ſon was rector, where a mo- 
nument is erected to his memory, with a long inſcription,. 
or elogy, ſetting him forth as an excellent pattern of virtue 
and learning, of quick invention, firm memory, exquiſite 


[E] In a dedication to the lords, 
of his ſermon on the 5th of No- 
vember 1680. 

[r] Coleman at that time wrote 
to the pope's internuncio thus: 
“ There is but one thing to be 
*© feared (whereof I have a great 
© apprehenſion) that can hinder 
te the ſucceſs of our deſigns z 
* which is, a diviſion among the 
e catholics themſelves: by propo- 
« fitions to the parliament to ac- 
& cord their conjunction to thoſe 
« that require it, on conditions 
*. prejudicial to the authority of 

and ſo to perſecute the 


« th L 
'2 reſt of them with more 2 : 
—_ 


a 


ce ance of juſtice, and ruin the 
cc one half of them more eaſily, 
ec than the whole body at once. 
And cardinal Howard delivered it 
as their judgment at Rome: Di- 
e viſion of catholics, ſays he, will 
te he the eaſieſt for proteſtants 
ce to deſtroy them. ColleRion of 
letters ſet out by order of the houſe 
of commons. There is a virulent 
ſatire upon him on this oecaſion, 
in a poem called Faction diſplayed, 
ſuppoſed to be written by the late 
W. ws. (vos eſq; many years 4 
remarkable member of the houſe of 
commons. 1 


judgment, 


ee. 
latte hehe 
3 
feuer e, Ji 
A e, . 


the thing, as being the moſt likely to blaſt their hopes, , e 
and to preſerve the nation from that ruin which they were 


— 


Fer Gon 


At length the ſuſpicion intirely vaniſhed in king Jaime 22. 
the Second's reign, being one of the ſix prelates who, wi | 
archbiſhop Sancroft, were committed to the Tower, in” 4; 


ie Ke He 
e. 
7 


Fc 


ed this life at g 
e was buried on ACLs? —9 
"gs in the church of Fladburyg | 
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judgment, great candor, piety, and gravity; a faithful hi- 
ſtorian, accurate chronologer, and ſkilled in the holy ſcrip- 
tures to a miracle; very charitable, and diligent in a careful 
diſcharge of his epiſcopal office []. | 
Cardinal Noris uſed to ſay, That when he conſulted 
ce other learned men upon any difficult points, he generally 
cc failed of ſatisfaction; but that whenever he applied him- 
&« ſelf to dr. Lloyd, he was ſufe of having all his difficulties 
& ſolved.” But aboye all, dr. Burnet, who knew him well, 
ſtiles him “ a perſon moſt indefatigable in his induſtry, and 
< the moſt julicious in his obſervations of any that he knew, 
« and one of the greateſt maſters of ſtile then living.“ 
c He was, adds this reverend hiſtorian, a great critic in 
„ the Greek and Latin authors, but chiefly in the ſcrip- 
<« tures, of the words and phraſes of which he carried a 
e perfect concordance in his head, and had it the readieſt 
c about him of all men that I ever knew. He was an exact 
<« hiſtorian, and the moſt punctual in chronology of all our 
«« divines. He had read the moſt books, and with the beſt 
judgment, and had made the moſt copious abſtracts out 
tc of them, of any in that age; ſo that Wilkins uſed to ſay, 
« he had the moſt learning in ready caſh of any he ever 
« knew. He was ſo exact in every thing he ſet about, that 
ce he never gave over any part of ſtudy till he quite maſtered 
<« it; but when that was done, he went to another ſubject, 
„ and did not lay out lis learning with the diligence he 
4 laid if in. He had many volumes of materials upon all 
4 ſubjects, laid together in ſo diſtin a method, that he 
< could, with very little labour, write on any of them. 
« He had more lf in his imagination, and a truer judg- 
„ ment, than may ſeem r with ſuch a laborious 
4c courſe of ſtudy. Yet, as much as he was ſet on learn- 
6 ing, he had never neglected his paſtoral care. For ſeve- 
% ra] years he had the greateſt cure in England (St. Mar- 
<« tin's) which he took care of with an application and dih- 
« gence beyond any about him, fo whom he was an ex- 
% ample, or rather a reproach. He was a holy, humble, 
« and patient man, ever ready to do good when he ſaw a 
«« proper opportunity; even his love of ſtudy did not divert 
him from that bleffed employment [H].“ 

Such is the iricenfe offered with a liberal hand to our au- 
thor's memory, by dr. Burnet. It was indeed a debt of gra- 
titude to this friend, who had not only put him upon writ- 


[6] Willis as before, £1] Burnet's hiſt, of his own times. 
9 | ing, 


WE © . 

ing, but furniſhed moff of the materials, and afterwards 
reviſed every ſheet; of his Hiſtory of the reformation [1]; 
that corner-ſtone of Burnet's fame. Beſides, there was 
another motive, which may, perhaps, be . to work 
more powerfully upon him than gratitude. Biſhop Lloyd, 
for we muſt not conceal it, was; with all his ackowledged 
worth in other reſpects; a zealous pirty-man, and of the 
ſame ſide with his brother Burnet ; no, wonder, therefore, 
that we find this latter caſting a thick veil of ſilence over the 

fouleſt blot in his friend's character. The ſimple fact, with- FAM bt CAA, 
out any colouring; is this: in 1702, biſhop Lloyd and his der Hed 
ſon having too warmly intereſted themſelves in the election <:£76 
of knights of the _ — A of 222 andF after . 
endeavoured to hinder fir John Packington from being cho- FL 
ſen, a complaint was made to the houſe of — h An VacAye 
thereupon came to tlie following reſolutions. * Reſfolvedj/97—, 4a. 728A 
« That it appears to this Boule, that the proceedings of . C 
& William lord biſhop of Worceſter, his ſon and his . : 
ie agents, in order to the hindering of an election of a mem- e d 420 
& ber for tlie county of Worceſter, Has been malicious, un- eu. 77 


* chriſtian, and arbitrary, in high violation of the liberties 

and privileges of 3 of England. Reſolred f. 2/7 1 

& That an humble addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, that , Car. 

& ſhe will be graciouſly pleaſed to remove William lord __ / ' 

* biſhop of Worceſter from being lord-almoner to her mas 74 

«© jeſty, and that mr. attorney-general do proſecute wr: Zoo fa + 

& Lloyd, the lord biſhop of Wordeſter's ſon; for his ſaid , 4 4 

& offence; after his privilege as a member of the lower” 9/7 © 

.* houſe of convocation is out [K].“ In purſuance to theſe 2 2 / 

votes, an addreſs being preſented to the queen, her majeſty 3 4 
93 7 


complied with it, and diſmiſſed the biſhop from his place of 
[1] Preface to his Hiſt. of the reaſonable defence of the ſeaſons 4 2 Lien 


dlmoner [L]. Below is a catalogue of his works [M]. 


reformation. able diſcourſe, &c. Lond. 16743 — 
[x] Votes of the houſe of com- 4to. Theſe were anſwered by the 7. ae. 
mons. earl of Caſtlemain. 4. The dif- 


CV] Boyer's life of queen Anne. 
(M] Beſides the Conſiderations, 
&c. mentioned above, the reſt are, 
1. The late apology in behalf of 
papiſts reprinted and anſwered, in 
alf of the royaliſts, 1667, 4to. 

2. A ſeaſonable diſcourſe, ſhewin 
the 8 of maintaining the of 
tabliſhed religion, in oppofitian to 
Lond. 1673, 4to. there was 


popery, 
a fifth edition that year. 3. A irey, Lond. 1678, 4to. 
* + * 


ference between the church and 
the court of Rome: 5. The fol- 


lowing ſermons : A ſermon before 


the king, Lond. 1665, 4fo. At 
the funeral ef biſhop Wilkins, 
Lond. 1673, 4to. and again in 


1678, $vo. at the end of the bi- 


ſhop's treatiſe of Natural religion. 
Before the king, Lond. 1674. At 


the funeral of fir Edmundbury God- 
At St, 


* 
85 


Martin's in the Fields on the th 
of November, Lond. 1679, 4to. 
Before the king, November 24th, 
ibid. 4to. Before king William 
and 
1689, 4to. Before the king and 

n, Lond. 1690, 4to. 6. A 


letter to dr. William Sherlock, in. 
vindication of that part of Joſe- 


phus's hiſtory, which gives an ac- 
count of Jaddus the high prieſts 
ſubmitting to Alexander the 


doms, Lond. 1691, 4to. 8. T 


pretences of the French invaſion 


examined, &c. Lond. 1692, 4to. 
9. A diſſertation upon Daniel's 20 
weeks, printed under his article in 


the General Dictionary, the ſub- 
ſtance inſerted into the chronology 


of fir Iſaac v7 ork 10. 33 
poſition of Daniel's prophecy of 70 
weeks, left rn imperfect, and 
nat puhliſhe 

ſame ſubject, printed in the 


195 of dr. Humphrey Prideaux, p. 
12. A 


288. edit. 1758, vo. 
ſyſtem of chronology, left imper- 


LOCK E. | 
'fe&, But out of it his .chaplain*: 


queen Mary, November 5, 
in 4to. but left imperfect. 


Great, 
Lond. 1691, 4to. 2. A diſcourſe 
of God's ways of diſpoſing King: 

e 


racter, &c. 


. 11. A letter upon 


Benjamin Marſhal, compoſed his 


chronological tables, printed at Ox- 
ford, 1712, 1713. ; 


13. A har-. 
mony of the goſpels, partly — 
14. 

chronological account of the life of 
Pythagoras, &c. Lond. 1699, 8 vo. 
T5. He is ſuppoſed to have had 2 
hand in a book publiſhed by his 
ſon at Oxford, 1700, in folio; en- 
titled, Series chronologica Olym- 
piadum iſthmiadum nemiadum, 
&c. 16. He affiſted dr. Wilkins 
in his Eſſay toward a real cha- 
17. He wrote ſome 
explications of ſome; of the pro- 


phecies in the Revelations. See 


Whiſton's Eſſay on that book, and 
his life, p. 31. ſecond edit. vol. i. 
18. He added the chronology, and 


many of the references an 


rel places, printed in moſt of the 
Engliſh bibles, n the 
editions in 4to. 19. He left a 
bible interlined with notes, in ſhort 
hand, which was in the poſſeſſion 
of mr, Marſhal, his chaplain, whe 


married his relation. 


LOCKE (Jon) a very celebrated philoſopher, and one 
of the greateſt men hs ee ever produced, was. de- 
ſcended of a genteel family in Somerſetſhire, once poſſeſſed 
of a handſome eſtate; but much impaired when it came into 
his hands, from his father, Who was bred to the law, who 
followed it till the breaking out of the civil wars under kin 
Charles I. when he — int the parliament's ſervice, 2 
was made a captain, which might, perhaps, hurt his private 
fortune. However, his ſon being born long before at Wring- 
ton, near Briſtol, in 1632, he bred him up with great 
ſtrictneſs in his infancy, and then ſent him to Weſtminſter- 
ſchool; whence he became ſtudent of Chriſt-Church in Ox- 
ford, in 1651, where he made a diſtinguiſhed figure in po- 
lite literature [A]; and having taken both his degrees in arts 
at the regular periods, in 1655 and 1658, he entered on the 
phyſie line, went through the uſual courſes preparatory to the 


| [ a] See acopy of verſes, addreſſed with the Dutch, in 1653, printed 
to Oliver Cromwell, upon his peace in. ſtate poems, vol. i. edit. 1699. 


«+ 


practice, 
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practice, and got ſome buſineſs in the profeſſion at Oxford. 
But his conſtitution not being able to bear much fatigue of 
this ſort, he gladly embraced an offer that was made to him, 
ef going abroad in quality of ſecretary to ſir William Swan, 
who was appointed envoy to the elector of Brandenburg, and 
ſome other German princes, in 1664. 

This employ continuing only for a year, he returned to 
Oxford, — was proſecuting his phyſical ſtudies there, when 
an accident brought him acquainted with the lord Aſhley, 
afterwards earl of Shafteſbury, in 1666. His lordſhip being , f 854 
adviſed to drink the mineral waters at Acton, for an abſceſs Sf 
in his breaſt, wrote to dr. Thomas, a phyſician at Oxford, Ar £2 Ar 2 
to procure a quantity of thoſe waters to be ready at his 6 J 
coming there. Thomas being called away by other buſi- „ 
neſs, eaſily prevailed with his friend mr. Locke, to . A Ane 
take the affair, who happening to employ a perſon that . ;raZers 
failed him, was obliged to wait upon his lordſhip on his ar- 
rival, to. excuſe the diſappointment. Lord Aſhley, as his aA p 
manner was, received him with great civility, and was ſa- /, fat 07 e. 
tisfhed with his apology; and being much pleaſed with his 5 
converſation, detained him to ſupper, and engaged him to . , 
dinner the next day, and even to drink the waters, as he i L; 
had ſome deſign that he might have the more of his com- Li 
pany, both this and the next ſummer of 1667. After whic $27 
he invited him to his houſe, and followed his advice in „ 4 
opening the abſceſs in his breaſt, which ſaved his life, though lee 
it never cloſed, That cure gave his lordſhip a great opinion/ t /® 
of mr. Locke's ſkill in phyſic ; yet upon a further acquaint? i a 2 
ance, he regarded this as the leaſt of his qualifications. He ed 
adviſed him to turn his thoughts another way, and would DP. 
not ſuffer him to practiſe phyſic out of his U except 5 
among ſome of his particular friends. He urged him to” / 0. 4 
apply himſelf to the ſtudy of ſtate. affairs, and political ſub- f, 
jects, both eccleſiaſtical and civil. This advice proved very 7/7” ©? 
e 2 mr. A N and he 2 made ſo * . 
conſiderable a progreſs in following it, that he was con- 
ſulted by his — upon all occaſions, who likewiſe intro- 4/2 la e a. 
duced him into the acquaintance of the duke of Buckingham, 1 "i 
the earl of Hallifax, and ſome other of the moſt eminent och 
perſons - that 2 tio | 223 , X N „ A. 

In 1669, or the following year, he attended the countefts PT | 
of Nee into F Ms with her huſband ; but the Kro Hes 

earl dying at Turin, May 7, 1670, mr. Locke, who was 25 
left in France to attend the counteſs, returned with her 
Rdyſhip to England. On his return, he lived as before, at //7 24 
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: LOCK E. 1 
lord Aſhley's, then chancellor of the exchequer ; who having 
jointly with ſome other lords, obtained a grant of Carolina, 
employed our authot to draw up the fundamental conſtitu- 
tions of that province, in which he diſcovered thoſe latitu- 
dinarian principles, which were the rule of his faith in reli- 

ion. He ſtill retained his ſtudent's place in Chriſt-Church, 

hether he went occaſionally to reſide for the ſake bf books 
and ſtudy, as well as the air, that of London not agreeing 
with his conſtitution. i A ON | 
He had early taken a great diſguſt againſt the method of 
Ariſtotle, and the ſyſtem of logic and metaphyſics ufed in the 
fchools ; and had a particular averſion to the ſcholaſtic diſ- 
putations. In this diſpoſition He read Des Cartes's philoſo- 
phy with pleaſure ; but upon mature conſideration, finding it 
wanted a proper ground work in experiments, he reſolved 
to attempt ſomething in that way; accordingly having now 
got ſome leiſure, he began to form the plan of his Eſſay on 

uman utiderſtanding, this and the following year 1671; but 
was hindered from making any great progreſs in it by other 
employment, in the ſetvice of his patron, who being created 
earl of Shafteſbury, and made lord chancellor the following 
year, appointed him ſecretary of the preſentations. He held 


this place til November 1673, when the great-ſeal being 
taken from his maſter, the ſecretary, who was privy to his 


moſt ſecret affairs, fell into diſgrace alſo ; and afterwards: 
aſſiſted in ſome pieces which the earl procured to be pub- 
fiſhed, to exciĩte the nation to watch the Roman catholics, 
and to oppoſe their defigits: However, his lordſhip being 
{till reſident at the board of trade, mr. Locke alſo continue 
in his poft of fecretary to a commiſſion from that board, 
which had been given him by his maſter in June this year, 
and was werth 500 J. per annum, and enjoyed it till De- 
cember 1674; Wen the commiſſion was Ived. Op 

On the 6th of February this year, he took his batchelor's 


degree in phyfic, at Oxford ; and in the N ſummer 


went to 


Montpelier, deifig inclinable to a conſumption. 
This ſtep was taken with the conſent and advice of his pa- 
tron [B], and he ſtaid here a confiderable time. His thoughts 
were now chiefly employed upon his Eſſay, and falling into 
the acquaintance of mr. Herbert, afterwards earl of Pem- 
broke, he communicated that deſign to him [J. In the 


Ds] He had aſſiſted his lordſhip the country, &c. printed in 167 5. 


_ alittle before, in that extraordinary [ce] He dedicated both the Ab- 


piece, intitled, A letter from a ſtract, and the Eſſay itſelf, to this 
perſon of quality, to his friend in nobleman, 1 
interim 


I 


. 


. 
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interim he did not negle& his profeffion; he was much 
eſteemed by the faculty, eſpecially by the celebrated dr. 
Sydenham, whoſe method of practice he approved and ſol- 
lowed [D]. In that ſpirit he wrote a Latin copy of verſes, 
which were prefixed to the Obſervationes medicæ, &c. 
which Sydenham publiſhed in 1676; and in 1677, having 
left Montpelier, he wrote from Paris to dr. Mapletoft, ano- 
ther learned phyſician, and profeſſor at Greſham college, 
intimating, that in caſe of a vacancy by that friend's mar- 
iage, he ſhould be glad to ſucceed him [E]. IN 

e continued abroad till he was ſent for by the earl of 


Shafteſbury, upon his being taken again into favour at court, 


in 1679, when his lordſhip was made preſident of fir Wil- 
liam Temple's council; but N diſgraced and im- 
priſoned in leſs than half a year, he had no opportunity of 
ſerving his client, who, however, remained firmly attached 
to him; and when he fled into Holland, to avoid a proſe- 
cution for high treaſon, in 1682, he was followed by our 
author, who found it neceſſary, for his own ſafety, to con- 
tinue abroad after his patron's death, with whom he was 
much ſuſpected of being a confederate. This ſuſpicion was 
ſtrengthened, by his keeping company with ſeveral male- 
contents at the Hague, eſpecially one Robert Ferguſon, who 
wrote ſome tracts againſt the government [F].: ſo that upon 
an information of his factious and diſloyal behaviour, he 
was removed from his ſtudent's place at Chriſt-Church, in 
1684, by a ſpecial order from king Charles II. as viſitor of 
the college [G). In the mean time, mr. Locke thought this 
proceeding very injurious; and on his return to England, 
after the revolution, put in his claim to the ſtudentſhip, 
but that ſociety rejecting his pretenſions, he declined the 
offer of being admitted a ſupernumerary ſtudent. In the 
fame ſpirit, when he was offered a ' pardon from king 
James II. in 1685, by fir William Penn the famous quaker, 
who had known him at college, he rejected it, alledg- 
ing, that being guilty of no crime, he had no occaſion 


[o] See Sydenham's words of 224, 225, 285, 286. 


the obſervations, to dr. Mapletoft, 
who had turned them into elegant 


Latin ; there are ſome letters of his- 


to dr. T. Molyneux, to the {ame 
purpoſe, wherein he explains his 
_—_ of = uſe of acid = _— 
and other theſes in phyſic, ad- 
minbly well, Pamilize kites Þ. 


LE] Ward's. lives of Greſham 
profeſſors, p. 275. : 

Lr] Athen. Oxon. vol, ii. under 
his article. 

Lo] The particulars of which 
are printed in a periodical paper 
called, The ſtudent, vol. i. p. 202. 
edit. 17 50. 
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for a pardon. In May this year, the Engliſh envoy at the 
Hague, demanded him to be delivered up by the ſtates- 

eneral, on ſuſpicion of being concerned in the duke of 

onmouth's invaſion. Hereupon he lay concealed near 
twelve months, during which he ſpent his time in writing, 
books [H], and chiefly his Eſſay on human underſtanding. 
Towards the latter end of the year 1686, the juſt menti- 
oned ſuſpicion being blown over, he appeared again in pub- 
lic. In 1687, he formed a weekly aſſembly at Amſterdam, 
with Limborch, Le Clerc, and others, for holding con- 
ferences upon ſubjects of learning; and about the end of the 
year he finiſhed his great work, the Eſſay, &c. after up- 
wards of nine years ſpent upon it. | 

At the ſame time he made an abridgement thereof, which 
was tranſlated into French by mr. Le Clerc, and publiſhed 
in his Bibliotheque universelle, in 1688. This abridge- 
ment was apparently ſent abroad to feel the pulſe of the 
public; and being found to pleaſe a great number of perſons, 
ſo much as to raiſe a general deſire of ſeeing the work it- 
ſelf, our author put that to the preſs ſoon after [1] his 
atrival in England; whither he returned in the fleet which 
convoyed the princeſs of Orange to her huſband, in Fe- 
bruary 1689. f | | 
As he was eſteemed a ſufferer for revolution principles, 
he might eaſily have obtained a very confiderable poſt ; but 
he contented himſelf with that of commiſſioner of appeals, 
worth 2001. a year, which was procured for him by the 
lord Mordaunt, afterwards earl of Monmouth, and next of 
Peterborough. About the ſame time he was offered to go 
abroad in a public character; and it was left to his choice, 
whether he would be envoy at the court of the emperor, 
that of the elector of Brandenburg, or any other, where he 
thought the air moſt ſuitable to him; but he waved all theſe 
on the account of the infirm ſtate of his health, which diſ- 
poſed him gladly to accept another offer that was made 
by fir Francis Maſham, and His lady, of an apartment in 
cheir country ſeat at Oates in Eſſex, about 25 miles from 

ndon. - | 


[u] Particularly in making ab- [1] It was not however finiſhed 
ſtracts of books, to be inſerted in at the preſs till 1690, when it came 
mr. Le Clerc's Bibliotheque uni- out. This was ſoon followed by 
verſelle ; he alſo inſerted there his ſeveral editions in folio and 8vo. 
New method of a common place The beſt is generally allowed to 
book, under the title of, Nouvelle be the ſixth in $vo, Hts = 

7 7 
18 


methode de dreſſer des recueils. . 7. 74 a, fo. e445 
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This place proved ſo agreeable to him in every reſpect, 
chat it is no wonder he . the greateſt part of the re- 
mainder of his life at it. The air reſtored him almoſt to a 
miracle, in a few hours after his return at any time from the 
town, quite ſpent and unable to ſupport himſelf. Beſides 
this happineſs here, he found in lady Maſham a friend and 
companion exactly to his heart's wiſh ; a lady of a contem- 
plative and ſtudious complexion, and particularly inured, 
from her infancy, to deep and refined ſpeculations in theo- 
logy, metaphyſics, and morality; and ſo much devoted to 
mr. Locke, that to engage his reſidence there, ſhe provided 
an apartment for him, 5 which he was wholly maſter; and 
took care that he ſhould live in the family with as much 


caſe; as if the whole houſe had been his own: and he had 


the additional ſatisfaction of ſeeing this lady breed up her 
only fon, exactly upon the plan which he had laid down, for 

of education: and What muſt needs pleaſe 
him ſtill more, the ſucceſs of it was ſuch as ſeemed to give 
a ſanction to his judgment, in the choice of that method [x]. 
In effect, it is to the advantage of this ſituation, that he de- 
rived ſo much ſtrength, as to continue exerting thoſe talents, 
which the earl of Shafteſbury had obſerved to be in him for 
political ſubjects. Hence we find him writing in defence of 
the revolution in one piece; and conſidering the great nati- 
onal concern at that time, the ill ſtate of the ſilver coin, 
and propoſing remedies for it in others. Hence he was made 
a commiſſioner of trade and plantations in 1695, which en- 
regard to the church, he publiſhed a treatiſe the ſame year, 
to promote the ſcheme which king William had much at 
heart, of a comprehenſion with the diſſenters. This, how- 
ever, drew him into one controverſy, which was ſcarcely 
ended, when. he entered into another in defence of his eſſay, 
which held till 1698; ſoon after which the aſthma, his 
conftitutional diſorder, increaſing with his years, began to 
ſubdue him, and he became ſo infirm, that in 1700 he re- 
ſigned his ſeat at the board of trade, becauſe he could no 
longer bear the air of London, ſufficient for a regular 
attendance upon it [L]. : 


After this reſignation, he continued altogether at ates 


in which ſweet retirement he employed the remaining | 


wit! * Familjay letters to ter to William Molyneux, dated 
William Molyneux, el; a 22 February, 1696-7, Familiar 

kr] The change in the miniſtry letters. 2 
way allo diſagrecable to him. Let- as | 


ye ars 


gaged him in the immediate buſineſs of the ſtate ; and with 
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years of his life entirely to the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures 3 


and by that ſtudy, began to entertain a more noble and ele- 
vated idea of the chriſtian religion, than he had before; ſo 
that if ſtrength enough had been left for new works, he 
would probably have written ſome, in order to have inſpired 
others with this grand and ſublime idea in all its extent [M]. 
The ſummer before his death, he began to be very ſenſible 
of his approaching diſſolution, but employed no phyſician, 
reſting ſolely in his own ſkill. He often ſpoke of his de- 

arture, we | always with great compoſure; and ſeeing his 
— begin to ſwell, he prepared to quit the world. As he 
was incapable for a conſiderable time of going to church, he 
thought proper to receive the ſacrament at home; and two 
of his friends communicating with him, as ſoon as the office 
was finiſhed, he told the miniſter, That he was in the 
« ſentiments of perfect charity towards all men, and of a 
te fincere union with the church of Chriſt, under whatever 
& name diſtinguiſhed,” He lived ſome months after this, 
which time was ſpent in acts of piety and devotion; and 


the day before his death, lady Maſham being alone with him, 


and fitting by his bed-ſide, he exhorted her to regard this 
world only as a ſtate of preparation for a better; adding, 
„ That he had liyed long enough, and thanked God for 
<« having paſſed his life ſo happily; but that this life ap- 
$ peared to him mere vanity.” | : | 
As he left a letter to be Jeliveres, after his death, to his 
friend Anthony Collins, eſq; concluding to the ſame pur- 
port, & That all the uſe to be made of it is, that this life is 
© a ſcene of vanity, that. ſoon paſſes away, and affords no 
& ſolid ſatisfaction, but in the conſciouſneſs of doing well, 
tc and the hopes of another.” The expreſſion was objected 


to him as a weakneſs unbecoming a philoſopher [x]. He 


expired on the 28th of October 1704, in the 73 year of 


[M1] Account of his life, pre- This was in anſwer to mr. War- 


fixed to his works in folio. 
fx] The letter is printed among 
his poſthumous works, by Des 
izeaux, It has been varioufly 
cenſured. Lord Shafteſbury, who 
was ſome time his pupil, apoſtro- 
iſed it in his noble Platonic ſtrain 
n his CharaQeriſtics, It is alſo ri - 
diculed by dr. Conyers Middleton, 
in à letter to mr. Warburton, at 
the end of the 2d volume of his 


works, in ꝗto. 1752, letter 5. 


burton, who had defended it in 
the dedication of his Divine lega 
tion. Mr. Whiſton alſo confronts 
mr. Collins with it, as a teſtimony 
of his friend in favour of revealed 
religion. See poſtſcript to his Reflec · 
tions on an anonymous pamphlet, 
&c. edit. 1713, $vo. and again at 
the end of his liſt of Suppoſitions 
and en, 48. Loyd: 17244 
_ | 


his 
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his age. His body was interred in the church of Oates 


where there is a decent monument erected to his memory, 


9, 
4 


with a Latin inſcription wrote by himſelf. Mr. Peter Coſte, 


2 a paper in 
ke, repreſenting 


him in a very advantageous light, ſeveral particulars of 


which he retracted afterwards. 


his conduct of Cofte's be- 


ing highly diſapproved by Des Maizeaux, he reprinted the 


characte 


r in ſome poſthymous pieces of our author. But 


the higheſt elogium upon him way, certainly that of the late 
queen Caroline, conſort to king George ! who erected 2 
avillion, in Richmond-park, in honour of philoſophy, 
where ſhe placed our author's buſt, on a level with Bacon, 
Newton, and Clarke, as the four principal Engliſh philo- 
ſophers. We ſhall give a liſt of his works below [o]. 


ko Theſe are, 1. Three let- 
ters upon toleration; the firſt 

rinted at London in 1689, was 
n Latin. 2. A regiſter of the 
changes of the air, obſerved at Ox- 
ford, inſerted in mr. Boyle's gene- 
ral hiſtory of the air, Lond. 1692, 
$yo. 3. New method for a com- 
mon-place book, 1686. 4. Eſſay 
concerning human underftanding, 
1690, fol. 5. Two treatiſes of 
civil government, &c 160. 8vo. 


and then at Geneva in 1922. 6. 
Some conſiderations of the canſe- 
quences of lowering intereſt, and 
raiſing the valye of money, Lond. 
1691, 8vo. and again in 1695. 
7. Some obſervations on a printed 
paper intitled, For encouragin 
coining ſilver money in England, 
&o. 8. Farther obſervations con- 
eerning the raiſing the value of 
money, &c. 9g. Some thoughts 
concerning education, &e. 1693, 
8vo. and again in 1694 and 1698, 
and again after his death, with 
great additions; and in French, in- 
A De Saas des enfans, 
mſter. 1695, and again in 1708; 
at Paris I 275 I, he 8 Amfter- 
dam in 2721; and in Low Dutch 
at Rotterdam 1698, 8yo. 10. The 


n in 1694, and in 1 755 A 
French tranſlation in Amſterdam, - 


reaſonableneſs pf Chriſtianity, &c. 

i695, 8vo. 11. Vindication of the 
reaſonableneſs, &c. 1696, vo. 
12. A ſecond vindication, &c. 
1696, Svo. all in French, the firſt 
at Amſterdam in 1695, and the twq 
others, ibid. 1703, 8vo. and the 
whole together, ibid. 1715, 2 tom. 
12mo. The tranſlator, mr. Coſte, 
has retrenched a great many re- 
petitions which are very frequent in 
our author's ſtile, 13. A letter ta 
the biſhop of Worceſter, &c. 1697, 
$8v0. 14. Reply to the biſhop of 
Worceſter, &c. 1697, 4to. 15. 
Reply, in anſwer to the biſhop's 
ſecond letter, 1698. 16. Poſthu- 
mus works of mr. John Locke, 
viz. Of the conduct of the un- 
derſtanding: An examination of 
Malebranche's opinion, &c. A 
diſcourſe of miracles; Part of a 
fourth letter for toleration : Me- 
moirs relating to the life of An- 
thony, firſt earl of Shafteſbury ; 
to which is added, his New me- 
thad of a common-place book, &c. 
1706, Svo. A French tranſlation 
of ut of theſe pieces, by Le Clerc, 
at Rotterdam, 1710, 12mo. inti- 
tled, Oeuvres diverſes de mr. Jean 
Locke. 17. A paraphraſe and 
notes on the epiſtle of St. Paul, &c. 


in 3709, 40. the paraphraſes _= 


— 


who had known him long, and ſome few years before he Auna ,. 
died, lived with him as an amanuenſis, 


1705, intitled, The character of mr. 


A A. 
Ae, (7 
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firſt publiſhed ſeparately, in 1706. 


1707, 4to. 18. Some fami- 
iar letters between mr. Locke and 


feveral of his friends, 1708, 8 Vo. 
Moly © corey, in Stat 


The chief are between W. 

neux, eſq; and Limborch the re- 
monitrant. Our author's works 
were publiſhed toge:her-at London, 
1714, in three volumes, folio. 
This collection contained all his 
works then in print. After this 
there came out a collection of ſe- 
veral pieces of mr. John Locke, 
never before printed, or not extant 
in his works, Lond. 1739, 5 
This collection was alſo inferte 


have paſſed throvg h ſeveral etitions 
ſince. It — the funda- 
mental laws of Carolina; it, tad 
been, printed, before, but, very. 
State tracts, W.. 
1689. A letter from a perſon Res 
quality to his friend,  &c., Res 
Warks upon ſome of mr. Norris's 
books, wherein he aſſerts f 
 Malebranche” s opinion of ſecin 
things in God. The elements of 
natural philoſophy. Some —— 
concerning reading and 9932 — 
entleman. , Seveyat | 
„ Lock e's familiar letters, Tally. 
ules of a ſociety which met dies 
' week * bat Age 5 


the as edition of his FOI 
LOKMAN (firnamed che Wrss): Ane nes called 
Abre Anam, or father of Anam. a philoſopher of great ac- 
count among the Eaſterns, by Firth! an A e of N 
opia or Nubia; and being of thoſe black. flayes with thick 
lips and ſplay feet, who uſed to be carried and fold in diverſe 
countries, was ſold among the Iſraelites, in the reigns of 
king David and Solomon. According to the Arzbians, he 
was the ſon of Baura, ſon or grandſon of a fifter or aunt of 
Job. Some fay he worked as a carpenter, others as a tay- 
lor, while a third ſort will have him to be a ſhepherd: how- 
ever that be, he was certainly an extraordinary perſon ; upon 
which account Mahomet inſerted à chapter in the Koran, 
called after his name,, in which he introduces God ſpeaking 
thus: „ We- heretofore beſtowed wiſdom on Lokmag.” 
He obtained eloquence alſo, in a great degree, from the 
fame beneficent author; and we have an account of the par- 
ticular manner in which he received theſe divine gifts: be- 
ing one day aſleep about noon, the angels ſaluted Lokman 
without making themſelves viſible, for which reaſon he 
made no anſwer. The angels continued in theſe terms: 
« We are the meſſengers of God, thy creator and ours, 
« and he has ſent us to declare to "thee, that he will mak; 

< thee a monarch, and his vicegerent upon earth.” 

man replied, “If it is by an abel olute command of God that 
* am to become ſuch a one as you ſay, his will be done 
« in all things; and I hope if this ſhould happen, that he 
<« will beſtow on me all the grace neceſſary for enabliog 
« me to execute his commands faithfully :. however, if 

«© would grant me li to chuſe my condition of life, I 


had rather continue in my preſent ſtate, and ds ke from 
| nding 


LOK MAN. 


« offending- him; otherwiſe, all the grandeur and ſplendors 
cc of the world would be troubleſome to me.” This anſwer 
was ſo pleaſing to God, that he immediately beſtowed on him 
the gift of wiſdom in ſo eminent a degree, that he was able 
to inſtruct all men, by a numberleſs multitude of maxims, 
ſentences, and parables, every one of which is greater than 
the whole world in value. | | 


This ſtory is evidently of the ſame caſt with that of So- 


lomon, and was perhaps taken from it [A]; and we find 


Lokman himſelf giving a different account of this perfec- 
tion : being ſeated in the midft of a conſiderable number of 
people, who were liſtening to him, a man of eminence 
among the Jews, ſeeing ſo great a crowd of auditors round 
him, aſked him, Whether he was not the black ſlave who 
& alittle before looked after the ſheep of a perſon he named? 
To which Lokman aſſenting, How has it been poſſible, 
„ continued the Jew, for thee to attain ſo exalted a pitch of 
&* wiſdom and virtue?“ Lokman replied, “ It was by the fol- 
„ lowing-means : by always ſpeaking the truth, by keeping 
my word inviolably, and by never intermeddling in affairs 


r that did not concern me.” Accordingly, we find aſcribed to 
him this apophthegm : © Be a learned man, a diſciple of the 


learned, or an auditor of the learned; at leaſt, be a loyer 
„of knowledge, and deſirous of improvement.” He had not 


only conſummate knowledge, but was equally good and vir- 


tuous. He was very ſilent, and applied himſelf very in- 
tenſely, as well to the contemplation of God, as the exer- 
ciſe of the love of God; inſomuch that it uſed to be ſaid, 
That God indulged him his peculiar affection, becauſe 
„he had a great love for God.“ So much excellent worth 


could not always be held in ſlavery. His maſter giving him 


a bitter melon to eat, Lokman eat it all, when his maſten, 
ſurpriſed at his exact obedience, ſays, How was it poſſi» 
{© ble for you to eat ſo nauſeous a fruit?” Lokman replied, 
© I have received ſo many favours from you, that it is no 
© wonder I ſhould once in my life eat a bitter melon from 
&« your hand.” This generous anſwer of the ſlave ſtruck 
the maſter to ſuch a degree, that he immediately gave him 
his liberty, | | _ 
It is ſaid that he lived three hundred years, and died in 
the "ge of the prophet Jonas. He was buried not far from 


Jeruſalem, and his ſepulchre was to be ſeen not above a 


century ago, at Ramlah, a ſmall town not far from Jeruſa- 


[4] See the fixſt book of Kings, chap. iii, 
Vor. VIII. 5 


lem, 
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lem, his remains being depoſited near thoſe of the ſeventy 
prophets, who were RET to death by the Jews, and al 
died in one day. He was of the Jewiſh religion, and ſome 
time ſerved in the troops of king David, with whom he had 
been converſant in Paleſtine, and was greatly eſteemed by 
that monarch. He is by many ſuppoſed to be the ſame wit 
the Æſop of the Greeks, in whole language Æſop ſignifies 
the ſame with ÆEthiops. And indeed we find in the para- 
bles, proverbs, or apologues of Lokman in Arabic, many 

particulars that are ſeen in Æſop's fables ; ſo that it is not 

eaſy to determine, whether the Greek or Arabian are the 
- originals: however it is certain, that this way of inſtructing 
by fables, is more agreeable to the genius of the oriental, 
than to that of the weſtern nations; and Planirdes alfo, in 
his fabulous life of Æſop, borrowed a great many of his 
materials from the traditions he found in the eaſt concern- 
ing Lokman, concluding them to have been the ſame per- 
ſon, becauſe, they were both flaves, and ſuppoſed to be the 
writers of thoſe fables which go under their reſpective names, 
and bear a great reſemblance to one another. Some pieces 
of his are extant [B]. | | 


6 1 There was publiſhed at Pa- A great many of thefe eaſtern fa- 


ris, in 1724, 2 French tranſlation, bles run into each other, like the 
by Gallard, of all the fables of Metamorphoſes of Ovid; and the 
Lokman, and of Bidpai, or Pilpay, Arabian tales are formed upon the 
a Bramin, or Indian philoſopher. ſame plan. 


There was another LOK MAN, of whom tradition 
relates, that the Adites, ancient Arabs, being afflicted with 

eat drought, for refuſing to hearken to God's prophet, 
Hud, ſo that all their cattle periſhed, and themſelves like to 
meet with the ſame fate, they ſent this Lokman, with ſixty 
others, to Mecca, to implore rain; which they not obtain- 
ing, Lokman, with ſome of his company, continued at 
Mecca, ' and thereby eſcaped deſtruction, giving riſe to a 
tribe called the Latter Ad, who were afterwards changed in- 
to monkies [A]. | | OS 


. Pococke's Specimen. Arab. p. 36. 


LOIR (NicHoLas) a painter of good eſteem, was a 
native of Paris, and ſon of an ingenious ſilverſmith. He 
did not want either genius to invent, or fire to execute; but, 
notwithſtanding that, he excelled in nothing : there was nei- 
ther delicacy nor elevation of thought in his works. He had 

| indeed 


LOLLARD; LOMBAR D. 79 


indeed a good taſte for deſign, and did every thing with pro- 
priety and eaſe ; but, without. giving himſelf time to get 
his thoughts, he executed them as ſoon as they aroſe, fre- 
quently while he was in company and converſation. In this 
he had acquired a habit, which was much improved by a 
happy memory of what he had ſeen in Italy. He was neyer 
at a ſtand upon any, ſubject. and performed equally well in 
figures, landſchapes, architecture, and ornaments. There De Piles, | 
are a great many of his works in Paris, both public ang 
private. He painted ſeveral gallaries and apartments, and, 
among the reſt, the palace of the Tuilleries was in part 
painted by him, He died in 1679, aged fifty-five years, be- 
ing then a profeſſor in the academy of painting, "I Rona 


”y 


LOLLARD ( Wa LTER) author of the religious fe 


n. ealled after him Lollards, was, as ſome ſay, an Engliſh- 
1 man. It is certain he firſt broached his doctrine in Ger- 
he many, about the year 1315; and having preached with great 


'Sy zeal in Piedmont, he went thence to England, where his ; 

es WM diſciples were firſt called Lollards [a]. It is ſaid, he th CZE; / rel, 
| tained that Lucifer and his aflociates were condemned un- 2 /a Ze 

juſtly, and had not deſeryed the puniſhment inflicted on $N 


* them, Which rather was due to Michael and the good an- 47 4/cr e 
han — held alſo, that God did not puniſh faults com- n bg I 
the mitted on, earth ; to which purpoſe it was ſaid, that a certain: w 
young woman of this ſect being ſehtenced to the flames, and. . 
aſked if ſhe was a virgin; “J am a virgin, ſays ſhe, upon K 


0 « earth, but not under the earth.” The Lollards denied ic, 
ith the power and influence of the virgin Mary over Chriſt ; £97+0& =, 
het taught that the maſs, baptiſm,” and extreme unction, were, . 

to of no uſe or avail ; they rejected the form of the peniten- | 
«ty tial, and renounced all obedience_both to eccleſiaſtical and Peliewe 
in- civil mag! trates. Lollard was burnt for hereſy at Cologne, A, 112, 

at in 1322. : | en a . 

| rade 


"IP [a] The Wickliffites were named Lollards, See Wicklirr's article. ”— | 2 


LOMB ARD (PETER) well known by the title of 7 
Maſter of the Sentences, was born at Novara, a town of 

Italy, in Lombardy [a], whence he took his ſirname; but 

being bred at Paris, he diſtinguiſhed, himſelf ſo much in that 


+ univerſity, that the canonry of Chartres was conferred_up- 
0 f on him. He was ſome time tutor to Philip, ſon of king 
9 e * * » * - 


. Ar | Went 4 2 (x 1 , £5 11 86 | 

nei- [A] Some ſay his birth- plage was ſame town, called in Latin Lum. 

had i in Fre juri 1a f the omnium. N N 
. 5 "Sh 4%7 "7%rt 4 5 o 
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Lewis le Gros, and brother of Lewis the Young ; and was 

ſo much eſteemed by him, that, upon the vacancy of the 
biſhopric of Paris, that noble perſonage, being only arch- 
deacon of the ſaid place, declined it for the ſake of Lom- 

bard, who was accordingly advanced thereto about the year 

I159 or 1160, and died in 1164. He was interred in the 

| church of Marcellus, in the ſuburb of that name, where 
Moreri, his epitaph is ſtill to be ſeen. His work of the Sentences is 
divided into four books, and commented upon by William 
d'Auxerre, Albert le Grand, St. Thomas, NB. Bonaventure, 

| William Durand, Giles of Rome, Gabriel Major, Scot, 
Occam, Eſtius, and ſeveral others. This work is looked 

on as the ſource and origin of the ſcholaftic theology in the 
Latin church. He left alſo commentaries on the Pſalms and 


2 Paul's epiſtles. 
PIR nes 44. A die, olives Apron G,, 
"LORIT (HexRr) — 2 Glareanus, from 
* — a town in Switzerland, where he was born in the 
Fear 1488. He began his ſtudies at Cologne, and then car- 
ried them on at Baſil, and finiſhed them at Paris. He ac- 
* 2 2 quired ſome friends, and among theſe, Eraſmus was one 
fd ce f the moſt noted. He had 1 turn to muſic; and 
Amade! it a great part of his ſtudy. By: er havin —— 


* to the advancement of letters, 8 his diſcourſe and 


I < cart writing, he died in 1563, at the ſeventy-five m7 
| 1 K. He compoſed the works mentioned below Lal. | 


[a] r. Iſagoge in arithmeti- ris commentaria. 14. Annotati- 
cam. 2. Deſcriptio de ſitu Helve- ones in Titum Lirium. x5. An- 
tiæ & vicinis gentibus. 3. De qua- notationes & chronologia in totam 
8 fœdere — hiſtoriam Romanam. 16. — 
10 85 4. Iſagoge in mu tationes in Dionyſium Hali 
19 rin iber. 6. Judicivm ſeum. — libri 
1 — — carmina. 7. In Ho- 18. De arte 19. — 
| ratium annotationes. 8. Annota- deribus ac menſuris. 20. Anno- 
tiones in Ovidii metamorphoſes. tationes in Valerium, Suetonium, 
» Annotationes in Ciceronis li- & Lucanum. 21. Annotationes 
m de ſenectute. 10. Annota- in Eutropium. 22. Epiſtola ad 
tiones in Saluſtii, quz ad hac ex - Johannem Hervagium. 23. Scho- 
tant hiftoriarum ta. 11. lia in Alii Donati methodym. 24. 
tarius in arithmeticam & Brevis iſagoge de ratione ſyllaba- 
muſicam Boethii. 12. Annotati- — & de figuris quibus poetæ u- 
vnes in Johannis Czſarii dialecti- tuntur. 25. De aſe übel. 
| cam. 13. Annotationes i in Cala- | 


LoRME (Pniliszar De) maſter of the works" to 
the French king, was born at Lyons in France, about the 


beginning of the ſixteenth century. At the age of four- 
teen, 


2 — 


83838338 


a a 
„ 
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b he went into Italy to ſtudy the beauties of antiquity. 


There he became acquainted with Marcellus Cervin, after- 


wards pope Marcellus II. who had a good taſte for the polite 


arts, and conceiving a great eſteem for Lorme, communi- 


cated to him every thing that he knew. Thus enriched 


with the ſpoils of _— he returned to Lyons in 1536, 
and baniſhed thence the Gothic taſte. At length going to 
Paris, to work for the cardinal de vs he was ſoon em- 
ployed in the court of Henry II. and his ſons. He made 
the Horſe-ſhoe, a fortification at Fontainbleau, built the 
— caſtle of Anet, the palace of the Tuillerjes, and re- 
paired and ornamented ſeveral of the royal houſes, as Vil- 
liers, Colerets, St. Germain, then called the caſtle of the 
Muette, the Louvre, &c. Theſe ſervices were recom- 
penſed above his expectations. He was made almoner and 
counſellor to the king, and had the abbies of St. Eloy and 
St. Serge of Angers conferred upon him. 

Ronfard the poet, out of envy, publiſhed a ſatire, or a 
ſatirical ſonnet, againſt him, i the title of La truelle 
croſſce, The trowel crofier'd [a]. De Lorme revenged 
himſelf, by cauſing the garden-door of the Tuilleries, of 
which he was governor, to be ſhut againſt the poet: where- 
upon Ronſard took out his pencil, and wrote upon the gate 
theſe three words : Fort. reverent. habe. De Lorme, who 
underftood little Latin, complained of this inſcription as 
levelled at him, to queen Catharine de Medicis, who en- 
quiring into the matter, was told by Ronſard, that by a 
harmleſs irony he had made that inſcription for the architect 
when read in French; but that it ſuited him ſtill better in 
Latin, theſe being the firſt words abbreviated of a Latin 
epigram of Auſonius, which begins thus: Fortunam rewe 
renter habe [B] ; adviſing him thereby to reflect on his pri- 


[a] There is no ſatire with this * Ecuſſon d'une eroſſe honorable, 
title in Roof s works, in the © en lieu d'une truelle.” © Alaſs! 
laſt beautiful edition which he gave it is much better to be an archi- 


himſelf of all his poems, in 1584, * te@ or builder, to richly-blazon 
folio. But there is a ſonnet in the © the head of an on with 
backſide of folio 68, of the Conti- „“ an honourable croſier, inſtead of 


iere & ſeconde des a- * a trowel.” | | 
mours, de P. de Ronſard Vaude- [II The two lines of epigram 
— * Rouen 1557, — * * are, . 

is poet, ing of t e <« Portunam reverenter habe, qui- 
encouragement he met with, has 4 cc e — J 


nuation 


theſe lines: . Ahl il vandroit mieux 1 . * 
c eſtre architecte ou magon, Jour Dives, ab exili progredieseloco.” | 


B 3 


mitire 
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mitive groveling fortune, and not to ſhut the gate againſt 


the muſes. De Lorme died in 1577 : he left ſeveral books. 


of architecture, greatly eſteemed [c]. | 


Le] Theſe are, 1. Nouvelle in- &c. 1561, Paris, in folio, fifty- 
ventions pour bien baſtir & a petit ſeven leaves. 2. Ten books of ar- 
frais trouvce n'agueres, par Phili- chitecture, printed at Paris in 1.568, 
bert de Lorme, Lyonnois architect, folio. 


LORME (JohN DF) one of the moſt eminent phy- 
ſicians of his time in France, was born in 1544, at Mou- 
lins in the Bourbonnois. He ſtudied at Montpelier, where, 
having taken his doctor's degree, he practiſed his art at 
Forez in the year 1578, at which time he wrote ſome Latin 
and French verſes, - that were prefixed to the Troiſteme 
notaire of John Papon [a], and afterwards was made firſt 
phyſician to Louiſa. of Lorrain, conſort to Henry III. and 
then to Mary of Medicis, queen to Henry IV. under whom 
he alſo had the place of phyſician in ordinary. He had the 
good fortune to ſucceed againſt the opinion of mr. Du Lau- 
rent, the king's archiator [B], in adviſing phlebotomy for the 
queen, when ſhe was ſeized with a diarrhoea ; her majeſty 
was let blood, and recovered. He attended the court 
(where he was much eſteemed) many years, and when he 
became diſabled, by age and infirmities, for that ſervice, 
he obtained an honourable diſcharge to retire to Moulins, 
the place of his nativity; where Lewis XIII. returning 
victorious from Languedoc, in December 1622, with the 
queen his mother, took their lodgings at his houſe in 1623, 
as a teſtimony of their kindneſs [c]. He ſpent the latter 


Part of his life in great tranquillity, and died in 1634, 


more loaden with honours than with years, at the age of 


fourſcore and ten. 


- [a] There is alſo a ſonnet of his 
prefixed toBachot'streatiſe of vulgar 
errors, intitled, Erreurs populaires 
touchant les medicine & regime de 
ſante; concerning which, ſee the 
article of LAWRENCE JOUBERT, 
ls] Du Laurent grounded him- 


ſelf upon Hippocrates, who ſays, 
bleeding muſt not be employed in 
a looſeneſs : . Fluente alvo venam 
& non ſecabis.” Patin's letters, 
p- 85 tom. iii. 1 


Il [ec] See a letter to him, prefixed 


to Bachot's book, as before. 


LORME (CHARIES Dt) fon of the preceding, was 
rn with great natural endowments, in 1587, and being alſo 
bred to phyſic, practiſed his profeſſion with as much reputation 
as his father, and became phyſician in ordinary and counſellor 


to Lewis XIII. He was acknowledged, both at court and in 


the 


©) —_— a a. Gee: 


A n 

the city of Paris, to be one of the moſt judicious and fineſt 
geniuſes in his profeſſion, in 1626. H N 

phyſician to Gaſton, duke of Orleans, but did not continue 


long in that employment. He was likewiſe phyſician at 


Bourbon ſpaw, where he practiſed much longer. 

He rivaled his father alſo in the length of his life; and 
moreover, when he was very far advanced in years, had vi- 
gour enough to think of marrying a third wife; and, what is 
more, he ſpent ſome years in conſidering of the matter [A], 
and then made choice of a very young and very beautiful 
maiden, which was thought would halfen his death; but, 
on the contrary, his marriage-bed proved the grave of his 
young wife: ſhe got a conſumption by the old man's fide, 
and could never be cured.; while her huſband prolonged his 
life, apparently in ſome meaſure, by this marriage, to the 
age of fourſcore and eleven. 
he reſided in the marſhal de Crequi's houſe, where he died 
in 1678, as famous as he was old. | | 
He always did that which has' paſſed for a proverb with 
regard to phyſicians, and which never fails of being objected 
to them, „ Phyſician cure thyfelf.” He gave vogue ta 2 
ptiſan called “ bouillon- rouge, i. e. © red broth,” which 


e had been before 


Some time before his death, 


23 


proved beneficial to thouſands of people. He ſpent vaſt Mercure 


ſums in making experiments, which are a proof of the plea- 


feſſion: yet he had a kind of myſtical polypharmacy, and 
zealouſly maintained the ſpecific virtue of antimony, He 
had a taſte for polite literature. He was a charming man 
in converſation, having treaſured up a vaſt, deal 'of uſe- 
ful knowledge, which he communicated wonderfully well ; 


and, what is more, he was extremely reſerved when deſired 
to give his opinion, of the merit of the ſeveral literati who . 


lived in France within a century before. On theſe occa- 
ſions he happily employed his judgment and affection, ein- 
ſuring no one, nor detracting from his due praiſe ; on the 
contrary, he always ſet their characters, as we do pictures, 
in the beſt and moſt favourable light and point of view. He 
had a prodigious memory, and a good underſtanding, which 
continued clear and unclouded to the laſt. He was ſo live- 


[4] Patin mentions this deſign, whereupon the letter - writer wa 
in a letter dated 18 June, 1666; giſhly wiſhes the 2 | 
and again in another letter of Ja- Ne the good of his foul, and the 
nuary 14, 1670. At the firk date | warmth of his feet. Patin's ler- 
our author was ſeyenty- nine, and ters, tom. ni. p, 20% & 490. 
i te latte eighty-three years gd 
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ſure he took not to be ignorant of any particular in his pro- ay 2678. 
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| LORRAIN. LOTEN. 
ly, that there were ſhewn ſome very good verſes made by 
him not above a fortnight before his death [Bj. Upon the 
whole, take him altogether, he was a great man, who was 


Baule g dict. vaſtly indebted to God and nature for his perfections. 


Paris edit. 


[x] Me have a letter and a ſon— of an acroſtic, prefixed to Bachot's 


his compoſing, in the form bock laſt mentioned. 


ou. Porta- LORRA IN (RosERT LE) an eminent ſculptor, 


to be directed by 


Was born at Paris, in November 1666. From his infancy he 


made fo rapid a progreſs in the art of deſigning, that, at the 


- 


age of eighteen, the celebrated Girardon intruſted him with 
the 


care of teaching his children, and of correcting his diſ- 


. Ciples. He committed to him alſo, in conjunction with 


Nouliſſon, the execution of the famous tomb of cardinal 


Richelieu, in the Sorbonne, and with his own tomb at St. 


Landres, in Paris. On his return from Rome, he finiſhed 
ſeveral pieces at Marſeilles, which had been left imperfe&t 
the death of M. Puget. He had a ſtrict friendſhip with 
Jepreaux, De Piles, and Tournefort, and was received in- 
to the academy of ſculpture,” October 19, 1701, when he 


* compoſed his Galatea for his Chef d'ceuvre, a work univer- 


fally eſteemed. Lorrain afterwards made a Bacchus for the 


e at Verſailles, a fawn for thoſe at Marli, and ſeveral 


brones, among others an Andromeda, in a grand goit, 


&c. The academy elected him profeſſor, May 29, 17173 
and he died their governor, June 1, 1743, aged ſeventy- 


ſeven years. 
_ His pieces in the epiſcopal palace of Saverne, which are 
all of his compoſition, are much admired. He was a 

deſigner, with a great deal of genius, and ſucceeded 


; k 


| in his heads, eſpecially thoſe of youn nymphs, of ſo much 


truth, and a delicacy ſo admirable, that his chiſſel ſeemed 

N Parmefan. In ſhort, if he 
had been more of a courtier, and made the beſt of his op- 
— * he would have acquired the reputation of the 


Ss 


O TEN Con) a good painter of the Engliſh ſchool, 


though a native of Holland, fince he lived and painted many 
years in England. He had an uncommon. genius in land- 


ſchape painting, in a manner very ſylvan, like the glades and 


ridings of the parks in that country. He is for the moſt 


part very. cold in his colouring, which is mixed with an un- 
pleaſant darkneſs however, * underſtood well the diſpoſi- 
tian of lishts and ſhadows. He delighted — in 


\ 


Loro 25 


by Gen trees, which he almoſt every where introduces into 
the his pictures. His landſchapes are generally very large. He 
was did many ftorms at land, accompanied with ſhowers of rain, 


tearing up trees, daſhings of water, and water-falls, cattle 
running to ſhelter, and the like, to which he had a particu- 


we lar genius, and excelled in them. Theſe pieces were ad- 
mirably good. He painted alſo many views of the Alps in 

tor, Switzerland, where he lived ſeveral years. His works Eſſay to- 

he abound in England, fo that the juſtneſs of this character gung“ 

the may be eaſily determined. He died in London about the — * 

21th year 1681. . 

diſ- | 

zith - LOYOLA (Icnarivs or) the founder of the jeſuits, 

nal was born of a conſiderable family in 1491, at the caſtle of 

St. Loyola, in the province of Guipuſcoa in Spain. He was 

hed brought up in the court of Ferdinand and Iſabella; and as 


ſoon as he was of age, took upon him the profeſſion of a 
ſoldier. He was adlictes to all the exceſſes, too common 
to that ſtate; nevertheleſs he behaved like a officer, 
and ſought for occaſions to ſignalize himſelf. He diſcovered 
reat marks of valour at Pampeluna, when it was beſieged 
y the French in 1521; and was even wounded with a can- 
non- ball, which broke his right leg. While this wound 
was healing, he formed a reſolution of bidding adieu to all 
terreſtrial vanities, of travelling to Jeruſalem, and dedicating 
himſelf to God. He is ſaid to have been converted by read- 
ing the legends of ſaints, as Don Quixote began his er- 
rantry by r Sou old romances; though ſome have won- 


dered how he to read them, for Maffeius deſcribes him In vita Ig- 
as one, who had hardly ever learnt his letters. He was as 4. 
ich much moved with the ſtories of St. Dominic, and St. Francis, 
ned as ever Don Quixote was with the adventures of former 
he knights; inſomuch, that before he took up a firm reſolution 
op- of religious errantry, he would figure to himſelf the difficult 
the enterpriſes of thoſe two illuſtrious heroes. | 


The inſtant he was cured, he ſet out for the holy Lady 
of Montſerrat; and being arrived there, he hung up his 


ol, arms over the altar of the bleſſed Virgin, and devoted him- 
ny ſelf to her ſervice in the night of the 24th of March, 15223 
ad- for he imitated the laws of ancient chivalry as nearly as poſ- 
ind ſible, when he inlifted himſelf under the ſtandard of his ſpi- 
oft Titual warfare, In the way thither, he had a diſpute with 
in- 2 Moor, who allowed the virginity of the bleſſed Mary till 
i- the time of her delivery, but no longer: upon which Loyola, 
in conſidering whoſe knight he was about to be, began to be fo 


en 2 
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4 . 44 enraged, 2 the een miert hays erte kene 
1 — Moor. ad not retired. aving Watcned all night at Mont- 

1 e,. aue M ſe 2 


2 rrat, ſometimes ſtanding, ſometimes kneeling, and devot- 
. . 2 ing himſelf with all his might to the bleſſed Virgin, he ſer out. 
41 P 7 before day-break, put on a pilgrim's habit, and travelled to 
wal 4 anreſa. Here he took. his lodging among the poor of the 
lis 27 - +> town hoſpital, and practiſed mortifications of every kind for, 
| £2 44 bove a year. He let his hair and nails grow, begged from 
1 A Rn => to door, yet faſted {ix days in the week; whipped him- 
"04 hat 432 421-elf thrice a day, was ſeyen hours every day in vocal prayer, 


— leo... 
2 


f eo lay bare upon the ground, and all to prepare himſelf for his 
[NY A adventures to Jeruſalem. It was here alſo, that he wrote 
| tion of which, by Andrew Fruſius, he publiſhed at Rome in 
1 1548, when it was favoured with the approbation of pope 
14 Paul III. Should any one wonder, how the illiterate Loyola, 
| 
I's any kind, weh may take, if they pleaſe, the ſolution of 
* this affair from father Alegambe, who, in the firſt page of 
14 , Off e471 Chis Bibliotheca ſocietatis Jeſu, delivers himſelf in thg 
f 1 <« credit, relates, how faithful tradition had handed it down 
* em- 5 to. father Lainez, general of the jeſuits, that theſe exer- 
| y &« ciſes were revealed to our holy father (Ignatius of Loyola), 
| # 2 red to a certain perſon, in the name of the bleſſed V ir- 
N gin, how ſhe had been their patronels, their founder, and 
1 e, 9e ad 80 — had prompted Loyola to begin this work, and 


* 


j | L) 11694 his book of Spiritual exerciſes, in Spaniſh ; a Latin tranſla- 
ho could hardly read, ſhould yet be able to write a book 

1] C. ing manner: Lewis de Ponte, a perſon of undoubted 
4) 6 5 . God himſelf; and that Gabriel the archangel, had de- 
had dictated to him what he ſhould write.” If this ac- 


count ſhould ſavour too much of the miraculous for a pro- 
teſtant reader, he need only ſuppoſe, that Loyola ſtole the 
ſubſtance of his book, or was aſſiſted in compoſing it by 
ſome other perſon. . | ä * (uf = GOD 
Having embarked on board a ſhip at Barcelona, in order 
to go to Jeruſalem, he arrived at Cajeta in five days, and 
would not proceed in his enterpriſe, cl he had received the 
Pope's benediction. Accordingly he came to Rome on Palm- 
ſunday, 1523; from. whence, after paying his reſpects to 
Hadrian VI. he went to Venice. He embarked there the 
14th of July, 1523, arrived at Joppa the laſt of Auguſt, and 
at Jeruſalem the 4th of September. Having gratified in that 
country his devout curioſity, he returned to Venice, where 
he embarked for Genoa; and from thence came to Barcelona, 
where he ſtopped, as at the moſt convenient place, with 
reſpect to the deſign he had of ſtudying the Latin ton ue: 
us | ? 0 
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LOYOLA. 27 
The miraculous adventures, the extatic viſions, which he 

had during this voyage, were innumerable; and it would be 

endleſs to tranſcribe, from his hiſtorians, on theſe occaſions. 

Biſhop Stillingfleet has drawn a good proof from them, that of the ido- 
the inſtitution of the jeſuits, as well as other monks, is latry prac- 
founded originally in fanaticiſm. He began to learn the ru- ted in the 


= . burch 
diments of grammar in 1524; and ſoon came to read the — — 


Enchiridion militis chriſtiani, of Eraſmus; a book, in which the 5th vo- 


a purity of ſtile is joined with the moſt ſage rules of chriſtian — his 
morality. But this did not. ſuit with Loyola, and, there 
fore, he laid it aſide, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
Thomas a Kempis. It was like ſo much ice, which abated Ribadenei- 
the fervour of his devotion, cooled the fire of divine love in f. in vita 
him; for which reaſon he took an averſion to it, and would > wg 15 5 
never read the writings of Eraſmus, nor even ſuffer his diſ- c. 13. 
ciples to read them. | | nee? 

Loyola was thought in two years to have made a progreſs 
ſufficient for his being admitted to the lectures of philoſo- 
phy; upon which he went to Alcara de Henares in 1526, 
His mendicant life, his apparatus, and that of four compa- 
nions, who had already eſpouſed his fortune, together with 
the inſtructions he gave to thoſe who flocked about him, 
brought him at length under the cognizance of the inquiſi- 
tion. Enquiries. were made concerning his life and doc- 
trines; and it being obſerved, that a widow with her daugh- 
ter had undertaken a pilgrimage on foot, as beggars, under 


his direction, he was ſtrongly inveighed againſt, and thrown 


into priſon, He obtained his releaſe, upon promiſing not 
to vent his opinions for four years; but this reſtraint not 
ſuiting at all with his deſign, he determined not to comply 
with itz and, therefore, going to Salamanca, he continued 
to diſcourſe on religious matters, as before. He was thrown 
again into priſon, and was not diſcharged, till he had made 
the ſame promiſes, as at Alcala de Henares. Then he re- 
ſolved to go to Paris, where he arrived in February 1528, 
with a firm reſolution to purſue his ſtudies vigorouſly ; but 
the wretched circumſtances to which he was reduced, he be- 
ing forced to beg about the ſtreets, and to retire to St, James's 
hoſpital, were prodigious obſtacles to his deſign 3 not to 
mention, that he was then impeached before the inquiſition. 
Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, he went through a courſe 
of philoſophy and divinity, and won over a certain number . 
of companions, who bound themſelves by a vow to lead a 
new way of life. They did this in the church of Mont- 


martre, the 15th of Auguſt 1534 3. and renewed their. vow 


twice 


4 | 
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twioe in the fame place, and on the ſame day, with the like 
_ ceremonies. At, firſt they were but ſeven in number, in- 


cluding Loyola; but were at laſt increaſed to ten. 

_ that Loyola-ſhould return to Spain to ſettle ſome 
airs, that afterwards he ſhould proceed to Venice, and 

that they ſhould all ſet out from Paris, the 25th of January 


1587 to meet him. 
E 


went into Spain in 15 355 preached repentance there, 
and drew together a prodigious crowd of auditors. He ex- 


claimed, among other things, againſt the fornication of 


prieſts, which was almoſt grown to be no ſcandal at that 


time. After tranſacting the affairs, which his aſſociates had 


recommended to his care, he went by ſea to Genoa; and 
travelled from thence to Venice, where they met him the 
8th of January 1537. This was ſomewhat ſooner than the 
time agreed on; nevertheleſs, he was there before them, and 
had employed his time in winning over ſouls : and, what 
was of much greater conſequence to the forwarding his grand 
ſcheme, he had got acquainted with John Peter Caraffa, who 
was afterwards pope, by the name of Paul III. As they had 
bound themſelves by a vow to travel to Jeruſalem, they pre- 
pared for that expedition; but were firſt determined to pay 
their reſpects to the pope, and obtain his benediftion and 
leave. Accordingly they went to Rome, and were grati 

fied in their deſires. Being returned to Venice, in order to 


embark, they found no opportunity; the war with the 


ſeignor having put an entire ſtop to the peregrination 
of pilgrims by ſea. They reſolved however not to be idle, 
and therefore diſperſed themſelves up and down the towns 
in the Venetian territories. It was reſolved at length, that 
Loyola and two others, Faber and Laynez, ſhould go to 
Rome, and repreſent to the the inteations of the whole 
company; and that the reſt, in the mean time, / ſhould be 
diſtributed into the moſt famous univerſities of Italy, to plant 
-and infinuate piety among the young ſtudents, and to in- 
creaſe their own number with Aach, as God ſhould call in 


to them. But before they ſeparated, they eſtabliſhed a way 


of life, which they were all to conform to; and bound 


themſelves to obſerve theſe following rules: © Firſt, That 


they ſhould lodge in hoſpitals, and live only upon alms. 
4 Secondly,” That they ſhould be ſuperiors by turns, each 


in his week, left their fervour ſhould carry them too far, 


« if they did not preſtribe limits to one another for their 
« penances and labour. Thirdly, That they ſhould preach 


« could 


in all public” places, and every other place where they 


7 
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&« eould be permitted to do it; ſhould ſet forth in their ſer · 
6 mons, the beauty and rewards of virtue, with the defor+ 
« mity and puniſhments of ſin, and this in a plain, evan- 
« oelical manner, without the vain ornaments of eloquence, 
6 Fourthly, That they ſhould teach children the chriſtian 
« doctrine, and the principles of good manners: and, 
« Fifthly, That they ſhould take no money for executing 


Bovhours, 
te their functions; but do all for the glory of God, and no- 1 4 lena 
te thing elſe.” They all conſented to theſe articles; but as © 


they were often aſked, who they were, and what was their 
inſtitute, Ignatius declared to them in preciſe terms what 
they were to anſwer : he told them, that being united to 
fight againſt hereſies and vices, under the ſtandard of Jeſus 

riſt, the only name which anſwered their deſign was, 
« The Society of Jeſus.” | 

Ignatius, Faber, and Laynez, came to Rome about the 
end of the year 1 37> and at their firſt arrival had audience 
of his holineſs, Pay III. They offered him their ſervice, 


and Loyola undertook, under his apoſtol ical authority, the 


reformation of manners, by means of his Spiritual exerciſes, 
and of chriſtian inſtructions. Being diſmiſſed for the pre- 
ſent, but not without encouragement, Loyola propoſed ſoon 
after to his companions the founding a new order ; and after 
conferring with Faber and Laynez about it, ſent for the reſt 
of his companions, who were diſperſed through Italy. The 
general ſcheme being agreed on, he next conferred with his 
companions about his inftitute ; and at ſeveral aſſemblies it 
was reſolved, that to the vows of poverty and chaſtity, 
which they had already taken, they ſhould add that of obe- 


dience; that they ſhould ele& a ſuperior general, whom 


they muſt all obey as God himſelf ; that this ſuperior ſhould 
be perpetual, and his authority abſolute ; that whereſoever 
they ſhould be ſent, they ſhould inſtantly and chearfully go, 
even without any viaticum, and living upon alms, if it ſhould 
be ſo required; that the profeſſed of their ſociety ſhould 
poſſeſs nothing, either in particular or in common ; but that 
in the univerſities they might have colleges with revenues 
and rents, for the ſub{iſtence of the ſtudents. A perſecu- 
tion in the mean time was raiſed againſt Loyola at Rome, 
who hawever went on with his great work, in ſpite of all 
oppoſition. Some of his companions were employed upon 
E occaſions by the pope; and two of them, Simon 
odriguez, and Francis Xaverius, were ſent to the Indies, 
with no leſs than the title of . Apoſtles of the new world.” 
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LOYOLA 
Loyola had already preſented the pope with the plan of 
his new ſociety, and he now continued his applications with 
more warmth than ever, to have it approved by the holy 
ſee. Accordingly pope Paul III. confirmed it in 1540, on 
condition, that their number ſhould: never exceed three- 
ſcore ; and in 1543, without any reſtrictions. Loyola was 
created general of this new order in 1541, and made Rome 


his head-quarters, while his companions diſperſed themſelves 


over the whole earth. He employed himſelf in ſeveral oc- 
cupations, as the converſion of the Jews, the reforming 
lewd women, the aſſiſting orphans. Rome was at that time 
full of Jews, who were, many of them, ready to come over 
to chriſtianity, but for fear of poverty; upon which pope 
Paul III. at Loyola's requeſt, enacted, that they ſhould 
preſerve all their poſſeſſions; and that if any of them, who 
might be well born, ſhould turn chriſtians, contrary to their 
parents conſent, the whole ſubſtance of the family ſhould 
devolve to them. Julius III. and Paul IV. added a new or- 
dinance, namely, that all the ſynagogues in Italy ſhould be 
taxed every year at a certain ſum, to be applied to the main- 
tainance of his proſelytes. Proſtitutes alſo, and lewd wo- 
men, then abounded in Rome; and theſe were another great 
object of Loyola's zeal and care. There was, indeed, at 
that time, a convent of Magdaleniſts, into which ſuch diſ- 
ſolute women, as were deſirous of leaving their infamous 
courſe of life, were admitted, provided they would oblige 
themſelves to lead a conventual life for the reſt of their days, 
and take all the vows of their order. But Loyola, thinking 
this condition, and ſome others too ſevere, founded 4 new 
community of this kind of penitents, where maids; and mar- 
ried women might be indifferently admitted. It was called, 
The community of the grace of the bleſſed Virgin. He 
cauſed apartments to be built in St. Martha's church; 
and he frequently conducted them thither himſelf. He was 
ſometimes told, that he loſt his time, for that ſuch women 
were never heartily converted; to which he replied: “ If I 
4 did hinder them but one night from offending God, I 

* ſhould think my time and labour well employed.” - 
Calumny levelled all her artillery at him from every quar- 
ter; notwithſtanding which, he employed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to heighten the glory of his order, and ſettle it on 
a firm foundation. Some women would have ſubmitted to 
his diſcipline; but the great trouble, which the ſpiritual di- 
rection of three of that ſex had given him, obliged him to 
free his ſociety for ever from the perplexing taſk, Having 
| got 
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got his order confirmed by pope Julius III. in 1550, he 
would have refigned his employment of general; but the 
jeſuits not permitting him, he continued in it till his death, 
which happened upon the laſt day of July 1556. He was 
ſixty-five years old. He died thirty-five years after his con- 
effect, and ſixteen after his ſociety was founded. He 
could not be faid to die immaturely, with regard to his glory; 
for he lived to ſee his followers ſpread over the face of fe 
whole earth, and giving laws, under him, to almoſt all na- 
tions. He was of a middle ſtature, rather low than tall; of 
a brown complexion, bald- headed, his eyes deep. ſet, and 
full of fire, his forehead large, and his noſe aquiline. He 
halted à little, by reaſon of the wound he received at the 
ſiege of Pampeluna; but he ren 4. himſelf fo well in walk - 
ing, that it was hardly perceived. It was not pretended at 
firtt, that Loyola wrought any miracles ; but when his ca- 
nonization began to be talked of, his miracles became in- 
numerable, and were confirmed by all ſorts of witneſſes. 
Pope Paul V. beatified him in 1609; Gregory XV. inferted 

im in the catalogue of ſaints in 1622; Innocent X. and 
lement IX. increaſed the honours that were paid him. 
But whatever honours might be paid to Loyola, nothing 
can be more furpriſing in his hiſtory, than the prodigious 
power which his order acquired in ſo few on in the old 
world, as well as in America; It is ſurpri 
this order multiplied in a ſhort time, after it was once eſta- 
bliſhed. In 1543, the jeſuits were but eighty in all; in 


1545, they had but ten houſes; in 1549, they had two 


provinces,' one in Spain, another in Portugal, and twenty- 
two houſes. In 1556, when Loyola died, they had twelve 
great provinces; in 1608, Ribadeneira reckons twenty- nine 
provinces, two vice- provinces, twenty-one profeſſed houſes, 
293 colleges, thirty- three houſes of probation, ninety-three 
other reſidences; and 10,581 jeſuits. And in the laſt cata- 
logue, which was printed at Rome in 1679, they reckon 


thirty-five provinces, two vice-provinces, thirty three pro- 


feſſed houſes, 578 colleges, forty-eight houſes of probation, 
eighty- eight ſeminaries, 160 reſidences, 106 miſſions, and 
in all 17,655 jeſuits, of whom 7870 were prieſts. What 
contributed chiefly to the- prodigious increaſe of this order, 
in fo ſhort a time, was the preat encouragement they re- 
ceived from 'the popes, as well as from the kings of Spain 
and Portugal. They received this encouragement for the 
uſe it was ſuppoſed they might be of to both theſe powers. 
Various ſects of religion were at that time inſulting popery ; 


in 


ing, how much 
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| in Gonnang cipecially, where Lutheraniſm, was. prevailing 
mightily. The jeſuits were thought a proper order to op- 
poſe theſe inſults and incurſions ; and fo far might be uſeful 
to the pope. The Spaniard. found his account in ſending 
them to the Indies, where, by planting chriſtianity, and in- 
culcating good manners, they might reduce barbarous na- 
tions into a more, civilized form, and, by that means, make 
them better ſubjects. The jeſuits were very likely perſons 
to ſucceed in theſe employments, whether we conſider their 
manners, diſcipline, or policy. They carried a great 8. 


in their lives and converſations, which gave them great in- 
fluence over the people; who, on this account, and eſpecially, 
as they took upon them the education of youth, without pay 
or reward, conceived the higheſt opinion of, and reverence 
for them. Their policy too, within themſelves, was wiſely 
contrived, and firmly eſtabliſhed. They admitted none into 
their ſociety, that were not perfectly qualified in every re · 
ſpe. Their difcipline was rigid, their government abſo- 

lute, their obedience moſt ſubmiſſive and implicit. | 
| They met however, from time to time, with the ſtrongeſt 
* in ſeveral countries; in Spain, in France parti- 
A Ae arly. No ſociety ever had ſo many enemies, as the je- 
{ret | 2 had; wc very er eh on, ge 
FJ 44/ againſt them, would form a conſiderable library. Nor has 
Hes 2 A, ; tia oppoſition been without the juſteſt Pats FR How 
| Ae. ſerviceable ſoever to the ſee of Rome, to which they have 
ae Lee always been moſt devoutly attached, they have been very 
3 W 2 9 pernicious in other countries; and by that means have 


| Pri us a e able 8 2 2 * ind uſtriouſly propagated 
/ ring, which have expoſed ſovereign princes to ſlaugh- 
2 C< ter, and ſtates to revolutions; witneſs N 4 of Bay 
e, IV. of France, the gun-powder plot in England, &c. &c. 
bey have —— morality, by mental reſerves, and lo- 

> gical diſtinctions, to ſuch a degree, that according to them, 
e vileſt and moſt profligate wretches in the — may do 
juſt what they pleaſe, yet not offend againſt its rules; and 
for this they have oſten thoroughly expoſed ; more eſpe- 

5 CO amd 1 the Provincial letters, of mr. Paſcal. Their power 
. haas been upon the decline for ſome time; and the late at- 


tempt upon the king of Portugal's life, in which were 
not concerned „Niue gave almoſt a fatal blow 0 h. 


| 
| 


ance of holineſs, and obſerved a . conduct, 


heought an odium upon their ſociety, which nothing will 
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LUBIENIETSKY. 

LUBIENIETSKI (StawisLavs) in Latin Lubienie- 
cius, a gentleman of Poland, a celebrated Socinian miniſter, 
was deſcended from a very noble family, related to the houſe 
of Sobieſki, and was born at Racow in that kingdom, in 1623, 
where his father was miniſter ; who bred him up with great 
care under his own*eye, and even while he was a ſchool- boy 
brought him into the diet of Poland, in order to introduce 
him into the acquaintance of the grandees, and inſtruct him 


in every thing that was ſuitable to his birth. He ſent him 


afterwards to Thorn in Saxony, in 1644, where, young as 
he was, he joined the two Socinian deputies, at the con- 
ference then held in that city, for the reunion of different 
religions among the reformed. He continued here, and 
drew up a diary of the conference; and then attended the 
young count of Niemirycz in his travels, as governor. 
This employ gave him an opportunity of viſiting Holland 


and France, where he acquired the eſteem of ſeveral learned 


men, with whom he conferred on ſubjects of religion, with- 
out diſguifing his own, or miſſing the leaſt opportunity to 
defend it. Upon the death of his father, in 1648 [A], he 
returned to Poland. | 

In 1652, he married the daughter of a zealous Socinian, 
and was appointed coadjutor to John Ciachovius, miniſter 


of Siedliſki ; and, giving daily freſh proofs of his learning 


and prudence, the ſynod of Czarcow admitted him into the 
miniftry, and made him paſtor of that church: but, on the 
Swediſh invaſion in 1655, he retired to Cracow with his 
family, in the ſpring of the following year, where he em- 
pages his time in faking, prayer, and preaching z ſometimes 
in Latin, for the uſe of the Hari unitarians, who were 


come thither with prince Ragotſki. At the ſame time he 


inſinuated himſelf ſo much into the king of Sweden ur, 
that he had the honour of dining at his majeſty's table; and 


, to. at AN ro dE nat ans 


[a] His name was Chriſtopher, 
as was alſo that of his father, who 
died in 1633, at the age of ſeventy- 
five. His fire, Andrew Lubien- 
ietſki, made a great figure at court; 
when falling into the opinion of 
Socinus, he reſolved to make a ſa- 
crifice of all his hopes of future 
preferment, in order to make an 
open profeſſion of that ſect. He 
even engaged ſo „that, after 


he had bore the office of a deacon, 
he entered upon the functions of a 


Vol. VIII. C 


miniſter, and performed them in 


ſeveral places, at his own expence. 
He = in 1623, aged ſeventy- two. 
He had two brothers, who followed 
his example, Staniſlaus, who died 
in 1633, at the age of ſeventy-five, 


and Chriſtopher, who died at Ra- 


cow, in 1624, leaving his ſon 
Chriſtopher, oy author's father, 
who was 2 winter of the Socinians 
at Racow and Lublin. Biblio- 
theca antitrinit, p. 89, & ſeq. 


the 
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the city coming again under the dominion of Poland in 
1657, he followed the Swediſh gariſon, with two other 
Socinians, in order to petition that prince, that the unita- 
rians, who had put themſelves under his protection, might 
be comprehended in the general amneſty, by the treaty of 
peace with Poland. He arrived at Wolgaſt, in October this 
year, and was well received by the Swediſh monarch, who 
admitted him, as before, to his table. He alſo converſed 
intimately upon his religion with ſome Swediſh lords, which 
gave great uneaſineſs to the divines, who endeavoured in 
vain to hinder it. But when the peace was concluded at 
Qliva, he had the mortification to ſee the unitariarns ex- 
cepted out of the general amneſty granted to all other diſ- 


ſenters from popery. 


Under this diſappointment of returning into Poland, he 


- embarked for Copenhagen, in order to ſeek a ſettlement 


there for his exiled brethren. He arrived in that city in No- 
vember 1660, and made himſelf very acceptable to the Da- 
niſh nobility. He had an extenſive epiſtolary correſpon- 
dence, which furniſhed him with many 1 from fo- 

reign countries. With this news he entertained the nobi- 
lity; and, when it was read to the king [B], he was ſo de- 
lighted with it, that he created a new place for him, where- 
by he was made ſecretary for tranſcribing theſe news-letters 
for his majeſty's uſe, and he was promiſed an annual penſion 


for it, The king never ſaw him at court, but he called to 


him, to hear him diſcourſe on religious ſubjects. He en- 
gaged his confeſſor in a controverſy with Lubienietſki, and 
was preſent at it himſelf. So much favour alarmed the Lu- 
theran divines, who giving out that the Poliſh miniſter 
ſeemed to be in a fair way of making a convert of their 
prince to Arianiſm, Frederick found it neceſſary to tell him 
privately, that all he could grant him in behalf of the uni- 
tarians, was to connive at their ſettling at Altena. Here- 
upon he returned, in 1661, to Stetin in Pomerania [o]. 

ut the perſecution followed him; ſo that he was obliged 


to retire from that city, and go to Hamburgh, whither 


he ſent his family the next year 1662. He had now three 
feveral conferences with queen Chriſtina, upon points of 
Socinianiſm, in the preſence of ſome princes ; and the king 


{B] Frederick III. tired himſelf on that occaſion to 
Le] His wife and family were in Elbing, yet his wife and family 
this town when it was beſieged by 3 at Stetin. Bibliotheca 
the emperor: he was there a little antitrinit. 6 
time before, and, though he re- 


endeavoured 


r a5. Ars 20. Eben ig 
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endeavoured to perſuade the magiſtrates to ſuffer him to live 
eee but his interceſſion did not prove ſufficient. The 

utheran miniſters petitioned the magiſtrates ſo often, and 
ſo earneſtly, to baniſh him, that he was ſeveral times com- 


manded to retire. In vain did he repreſent, that his Daniſh | 


majeſty honoured him with his protection, and that he was 


innocent; he was forced to give way to the ſtorm, and he 


accordingly retired to the king at Copenhagen, in 1667. 

His next remove was to Frederickſburg, where he obtained 
leave to ſettle with his baniſhed brethren, and a promiſe not 
to be diſturbed in the private exerciſe of their religion. He 
acquainted the brethren with this news, and ſpared no pains 
nor coſt, even to the impairing of his own eſtate, that he 
might ſettle them there; he alto ſupported them at his own 
expence, But neither did they enjoy this happineſs long. 
The duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, without whoſe knowledge 
it had been done, at the perſuaſion of John Reinboht, one 
of his chaplains, and the Lutheran ſuperintendant, baniſhed 
them both from that city, and from all his dominions. 

In this exigence he returned to Hamburgh, by the advice 


of his friends, who imagined his enemies would now have 


abated ſomething of their animoſity. They had alſo pro- 
cured him the title of ſecretary to the king of Poland, in 
hopes thereby to oblige the magiſtrates to let him live 
quietly in that city: the king of Denmark likewiſe inter- 
ceded again for him. Thus ſupported, he kept his ground 
a long time againſt the miniſters ; but, at laſt, the magi- 
ſtrates ſent him poſitive orders to remove. This injunction 
was obtained by the inſtigation of Edſardhius, a licentiate 
in divinity, who being joined by the ordinary miniſters, la- 
boured the point with an indefatigable zeal : and, before he 
could obey their order, he had poiſon given him in his 
meat, of which he died, May 18, 1675, having lamented 
in verſe the fate of his two daughters, who fell a ſacrifice 
to the ſame poiſon two days before [D]. His body was bu- 
ried at Altena, againſt all the oppoſition that the Lutheran 
miniſters could make. He had obtained a retreat for his 
baniſhed brethren at Manheim in the Palatinate, that elector 


being a prince of latitudinarian principles in matters of religion. 


Lubienietſki was compoſing his Hiſtory of the reformation 
of Poland, at the time of his death, which hindered him 


[o] His wife alſo, who had eat put into his meat by his maid ſer- 
but very little of the meat, very vant, ſuborned for the purpoſe. 
narrowly eſcaped death. Bib. ant. Hiſt. reform. Polon. lib. iii. cap. 
fol. 6. It is faid the poiſon was 17. p. 278. 
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from compleating it. All that was found among his manu- 
ſcripts, was printed in Holland, in 1685, 8vo. with an ac- 
count of his life prefixed, from whence the materials of this 
memoir are taken. He wrote ſeveral books, the greateſt 
part of which, however, have not been printed: the titles 
of them may be ſeen in Bibliotheca antitrinitariorum, p. 165, 
the Bibliotheque of the unitarians. The moſt conſiderable 
of thoſe which have been publiſhed, is his Theatrum come- 
ticum, printed at Amſterdam, 1667, folio [x]. They who 
had the care of the impreſſion, committed ſo many rogueries, 
that he was obliged to take a journey to Holland on the 
occaſion. He had a very great literary correſpondence 
throughout all Europe [r]. 

The Socinians, who look upon him as a faint, if not a 
martyr, pretend, as is uſual in moſt religious ſects, that he 
was fayoured with a very remarkable revelation during the 
ſiege of Stetin. Two powerful reaſons, ſay they, engaged 
Eubienietfki to pray that God would be pleaſed to cauſe the 
ſiege to be raiſed * his wife and children were in the town, 
and there was a Swediſh count, who promiſed that he 
would turn Socinian, in caſe Lubienietſki could by his 
prayers prevent the taking of it. This miniſter, animated 
by the private intereſt of his family, and by the hopes of 
gaining an illuſtrious proſelyte to his religion, continued 
three weeks faſting and praying, after which he went to 
meet the count, and aſſured him that the town would not 
be taken. The count, and the perſons about him, treated 
this as the effect of a delirium, and were the more con- 
firmed in that opinion, as Lubienietſki fell fick the moment 
he left them. But they were all extremely ſurpriſed, when, 
at the end of fix days, there came news that the fiege was 
raiſed ; fince it was impoſſible that any perſon ſhould have 
acquainted Lubienietſki with that good news, when he' firſt 
told it. However, when the count was called upon to per- 
form his promiſe, he anſwered, That he had 2 to 
God, in order to know whether he ſhould do well to em- 
brace that miniſter's religion, and that God had confirmed 
him in the Augſburg confeſſion. 


La] This contains, among other comet. ſhews his correſpondence 
things, the hiſtory of comets, from. with the moſt famous men in Eu- 
. the flood to 1665. rope concerning comets. 


Lr] The firſt part of his Theat. 


LUBIN (Nicnor.as) an Auſtin friar, and geographer 
to the French king, was born at Paris, the 29th of January, 
. 1024, 
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1624, took the monk's habit early, paſſed through all the 
offices of his order, became provincial-general of the province 
of France, and at laſt e- genen of the Auſtin monks 
of France at Rome. He applied himſelf particularly to the 
ſubject of the benefices of France, and of the abbies of Italy, 
and acquired that exact knowledge therein, which enabled 
him to compoſe, both in France and at Rome, The geo- 
graphical mercury; Notes upon the Roman martyrology, 
deſcribing the places marked therein; La Pouillie of the 


French abbies; The preſent ſtate of the abbies of Italy; : 
Orbis Auguſtiniam, or An account of all the houſes of his C ated 


order, with a great number of maps and deſigns, engraved ALA nol 


by himſelf, He alſo wrote notes upon Plutarch's lives; and 
we have geographical tables of his, printed with the French 
tranſlation of Plutarch by the abbe Tallemant. He alfo pre- 
pared for the preſs notes to archbiſhop Uſher's chronology ; a 
deſcription of Lapland, and ſeveral other works ; eſpecially a 
geography of all the places mentioned in the Bible, which is ; 
prefixed to Uſher's annals. He likewiſe wrote notes upon 
Stephanus de urbibus. He died in the convent of the Au- 
ſtin fathers in St. Germain, at Paris, the 17th of March, 


1695, at the age of ſeventy-two years. 


LUBIN (EiLHaRD) one of the moſt learned proteſtants 
of his time, was born at Werſterſted, in the county of 
Oldenburg, the 24th of March, 1656, of which place his 


father was miniſter ; who ſent him firſt to Leipſic, where þ p 
he proſecuted his ſtudies with great ſucceſs, and for furthe £7 A,. fe. 
or ace 


improvement went thence- to Cologne ; after which, he 
viſited the ſeveral univerſities of Helmſtadt, Straſburg, Iena, 1 
Marpurg, and, laſt of all, Roſtock, where he was mad A 
profeſſor of poetry in 1595. Having read 7 22 wit 2 (e2/w} 
reat applauſe for the ſpace of ten years, he was advance „ 
- the divinity chair in the ſame Were in 1605. II. PT 2 
1620, he was ſeized with a tertian ague, which he laboured alot Age 


under for ten months, before it put a period to his life, in June a 
the following year, 1621. He has the character of a — /} c 17 


Grecian, and being well ſkilled in the Latin tongue, in 4; 1 , 


which he made good verſes. He was both a poet and an 
orator, a mathematician and a divine. He publiſhed ſeveral ZZ” >, 1 
books, the titles of which are inſerted below [A]. 

ooks, the titles of which are inſerted below [ A] But 7? /OO4» 


[a] Theſe are, x. Antiquarius, terpretatio, in 8vo & 12mo. 2. 
ſive priſcorum & minus ufitatorum Clavis Græcæ lingue, in 8vo & 


vocabulorum brevis & dilucida in- 12mo. 3. He publiſhed alſo Ana- 
C 5 creon, 
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But that which made the moſt nojſe, was his Phoſphorus 
ge prima cauſa & natura mali, tractatus hypermetaphyſicus, 

c. printed at Roſtock in 1596, and reprinted there in 8vo 
and 12mo, in 1600. Phoſphorus; or an hypermetaphyſical 
treatiſe concerning the origin and nature of fin, In this 
piece he eſtabliſhed two co-eternal principles (not matter 
and a vacuum, or void, as Epicurus did, but) God and the 
nihilum, or nothing. God, he ſuppoſed, is the good prin- 
ciple, and nothing the evil principle. He added, that fin 
was nothing elſe but a tendency towards nothing; and that 
fin had beep neceſlary, in order to make known the nature 


of good; and he applied to this nothing, all that Ariftotle 


ſays of the firſt matter. This being anſwered by Grawer [B], 
our author publiſhed a reply, intitled, Apologeticus quo 
Alb. Graw. calumniis reſpond. &c. i. e. A defence, in an- 
{wer to Grawer's calumnies, printed at Roſtock, and re- 
printed there in 1605, quarto [c]. He. likewiſe publiſhed 
he next year, Tractatus theologica de cauſa peccati, ad 
theologos Auguſtine confeſſionis in Germania; i. e. A 
theological tract on the cauſe of ſin, directed to the divines 
df the Augſburg confeſſion in Germany, in quarto. But, 
notwithſtanding all theſe works, poſterity takes him to have 
been better acquainted with polite literature than with di- 


, vinity [D]. | 


He was twice married, had no iſſue by his firſt wife, who 
lived with him ſeven years; but his ſecond, who was daugh- 
ter of William Lauremberg, an eminent phyſician, brought 
him nine children, | . | 


creon, Juvenal, and Perſius, with volume of Deliciz poetarum Ger- 
notes ; Horace and Juvenal with a manorum. « 
paraphraſe ; the Anthologia, with [B] In a piece intitled Anti- 
a Latin verſion ; Epiſtolæ veterum Lubinus, ſive Elenchus paradoxo- 
Grecorum, Grace & Latine, cum rum Lubini, &c. de prima cauſa 
methodo conſcribendarum epiſtola- & natura mali, Magdeburg, 1608, 
rum, Grace & Latine; Commen- 4ts. 3 ö 
taries upon ſome of the epiſtles of [c] Grawer anſwered him, in a 
t. Paul; Monoteſſaron, five hi- po intitled Reſponſio ad elum- 
ſtoria eyangelica, &c. i. e. A har- bem Lubini apologeticum, printed 
mony of the four evangeliſts ; Non- by way of appendix to his Anti- 
rus Dionyſius, in Greek and La- Lubinus. 
tin, at Francfort, 1605, $vo. La- [o] Baillet, vol. i. of the Ant. 
tin poems, inſerted in the third p. 397- © a 
LUCAN (Marcus Annzvus) a Latin claſſic poet, 
was barn at Cordova in Spain, on the third of November, 
about A. D. 39, being the ſon of Annæus Mela, brother 
of Seneca the philoſopher, and of Gallio, proconſul of 
GW E-1+$ © «at; 3 5 — ; 2 3 : Achaia, 


obtained the bayes in Pompey's theatre, by his poem of Or- . 


out ſolidity. *. a, ue , Aach. 2 


LU CAN. 39 


Achaia, by Acilia, daughter of another Lucan, a celebrated 

orator. He was educated under the preceptors Polemon, Vir- 

ginius, and Cornutus, the firſt an able grammarian, and the 

two others eminent maſters of polite literature and philoſophy. 

Lucan made ſo quick a proficiency under their inſtructions, 

that he compoſed excellent declamations, both in Greek 

and Latin, at the age of fourteen, and became the rival of 

Perſius. With theſe accompliſhments, he grew ſo much 

into the favour of the emperor Nero, that he was raifed to 

the poſts of augur and quæſtor, before the age preſcribed 

by the laws. He married Pollia Argentaria, a lady not leſs 

illuſtrious for her erudition, than for her birth and beauty, 

as we learn from Statius, Martial, Sidonius Apollinaris, 

and others. He incurred the emperor's diſpleaſure, by his 

poem of Orpheus's deſcent into hell, which carried the 

crown of poetry in Pompey's theatre. But this being done, a7: ny 
Nero at laſt, according to his tyrannical temper, became , f 
jealous of his favourite's ſuperior talents; Lucan had/ wx rota 


pheus, which was matter enough for the rival emperor's in- . PO 
dignation. He alledged, that the poet had n bein * 

againſt his imperial commands, by which he was directed ts "+ i 
to pronounce another poem, upon the ſubject of Niobe, ia n L 


on that occaſion, Thus incenſed, he treated Lucan fo ill, -_;.. Fal 


7 


afterwards, that he entered into the conſpiracy of Piſo, / 4 
which being diſcovered, he accuſed his mother Acilia, and "4 Hues 
being condemned to death, had his veins cut, after the ex- 22 7 


ample of his uncle Seneca. He died anno 65, in the tenth 4 a 24h PP, , 


mor of Nero, and was interred in on . pany at Rome. 

ome perſons tell us, there is the following inſcription to 

be 4 at this day, in the church of St. Paul at Rome ab. 7 
50 l Lucas Cordubenſi poetæ, beneficio Neal . 
& ronis fama ſervata.” He wrote ſeveral pieces beſides his 4 
Pharſalia [a], which indeed is rather a wap of the civil 2 ,. 
wars, than a true poem, none of the rules of poetry being ii -2.,/7; 
obſerved in it: fo that he has obtained thereby the characte 'F7 Hs 
of a great and elevated genius, but irregular and uneven.// -- * 
His ſtile is raiſed, and his thoughts brilliant, but often with Crit ET 


tice of his Orpheus; mention is al- 
ſo made of a poem upon the burn- and a ſpeech againſt Octavius Sa 
ing of Rome, and another in praiſe gitta, whom he had condemned to 

af his wife Pollia. We are alſo Teath for the murder of Pontio, &c; 7 


C 4 LUCAS 


[a] We haye already taken no- told that he wrote Saturnalia, ten Arm He . 
books of woods, ſeveral epiſtles, 4 % 
IE 2 
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LUCAS. LUCIAN. 
LUCAS (RIcEHARPD) a learned .Engliſh divine, of 


Welch extraction, was fon of mr. Richard Lucas, of Preſ- 
teign in Radnorſhire, and born in that county in 1648. 
After a proper foundation of ſchool learning, he was ſent 
to Oxford, and entered of Jeſus college, in 1664. Having 
taken both his degrees in arts, he entered into hoy orders, 
about the year 1672, and was for ſome time maſter of the 
free- ſchool at Abergavenny; but being much eſteemed for 
his talents in the pulpit, he was choſen vicar of St. Stephen's 
Coleman-ftreet, London, and lecturer of St. Olave in 
Southwark, in 1683. He took the degree of doctor in 
divinity afterwards, and was inſtalled prebendary of Weſt. 
minſter, March 5, 1696. His fight began to fail him in 
his youth, but he loſt it totally about this time, He died 


the 29th of June, 1715, and was interred in Weſtminſter 


abbey ; but no ſtone or monument marks his grave there 
at preſent. However, he was greatly eſteemed for his pie- 
ty and learning, and his writings will preſerve. his fame to 
late poſterity [A]. He left a ſon of his own name, who 
was bred at Sydney college Cambridge, where he took his 
maſter of arts degree, and publiſhed ſome of his father's 
ſermons, | 


[A] Theſe are: Practical chri- the week; A guide to heaven; 
ſtianity; An enquiry after happi- The duty of ſervants; and ſeveral 
neſs; The morality of the goſpel; other ſermons, in five volumes. 
Chriſtian thoughts for every day of 7 * 


LUCIAN, a Greek claſſic author, was born at Samo- 
ſata, the capital city of Comagenia; the time of his birth is 
uncertain, though generally fixed in the reign of the em- 


peror Trajan [A]. His birth was mean; and his father not 
being able to give him any learning, reſolved to breed him 


an engraver, and in that view put him an apprentice to his 
brother- in- law; but being ill uſed by his uncle, for break- 
ing a table which he was poliſhing, he took a diſlike to the 
buſineſs, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of polite learning 
and philoſophy, being encouraged thereto by a dream, 


Which he relates in the beginning of his works; a dream 


LA] Moreri. But mr. Moyle cus Antoninus; and conſequently, 
gs he had taken ſome pains to his birth to the 124th year of Chriſt, 
adjuſt the age of Lucian; and, and the eighth of Adrian, Diſ- 
from ſome notes of time preſerved ſertation upon the age of the Phi- 
in, his works, fixed the fortieth lopatris in Moyle's poſthumous 
year of his age to the 164th year works, yol, i, p. 363, edit. 1726, 
ef Chriſt, and the fourth of Mar- 8yo, | | 


which 
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which evidently was the product of his inclination to letters. 
He tells us alſo himſelf, that he ſtudied the law, and prac- 
tiſed ſome time as an advocate; but growing out of conceit 
with the wrangling oratory of the bar, he threw off this 
own, and took up that of a rhetorician ; in which cha- 
racter he ſettled himſelf firſt at Antioch, and paſſing thence 
into Ionia in Greece, he travelled into Gaul and Italy, and 
returned at length into his own country, by the way of 
Macedonia. He lived four and twenty years after the death 
of Trajan, and even to the time of Marcus Aurelius, who 
made him regiſter of Alexandria in Egypt []. He tells us 
himſelf, that when he entered upon this office he was in 
extreme old age, and had one leg in Charon's boat [c}. 
Suidas will have it that he was torn to pieces by dogs. 
- Lucian was not only one of the fineſt wits of his own 
time, but of all antiquity. He was a perfect maſter in the 2 4 
great art of mixing the uſeful with the entertaining in his a £8 
works, the inſtruction of ſatire and the erudition of elo- W974 Y. 
quence. We ſee every where that fire and delicate raillery / Z. 
which is the characteriſtic of the antique taſte. He per- Zane. 
petually throws ſuch a ridicule upon the gods and philoſo- . q4- 
phers of paganiſm, and upon the vices of them, as inſpires 2 
a hatred and contempt of them. Thoſe who repreſent him elt. / 
as an impious perſon, without any religion, have reaſon „ 
enough for that accuſation, if religion be made to conſiſt in / ' 


the theology of the pagan poets, or in the extravagant Y / 4777 
opinion of philoſophers. But ii there is no ground to ac 
cuſe him of impiety or atheiſm with reſpect to the exiſtence | 
or worſhip of the true God, ſince he hath no where in his /Z>Aj bas. 
writings denied either the one or the other; ſo on the other q / * 
ſide, the notion ſtarted by ſome perſons that he was a 7 n 
chriſtian, has no better foundation. Indeed, if the dialogue 2 /27. 4/7 
De peregrinis had been written by him, it would have been 4 

probable enough that he was initiated into the chriſtian” 4 WA 
myſteries ; but that piece is not of his compoſition, being Ae * 
wrote by a perſon who had ſeen St. Paul [Dp]. Lucian's SHA A Horn 


| E » 22 
[B] Valerius's notes on Mar- Egypt: but this laſt muſt be a miſ- 2 

cellinus, p. 398; and on Euſebius, take, ſince Lucian himſelf, in his Ae e 
p. 147; his word in Latin is hy- Apologia pro mercede cqnductis, 
2 This how- ſays, that the poſt he was then indo Fc 
ever is not abſolutely certain; ſome was a ſtep to the government of e 
ſay he was an aſſeſſor, others a pro- province. | / 
curator 4 and mr. Dodwell, in his [c] Lucian's Apologia, &c. 4. 2 VA . 
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| 4 1 A Jas _ to this piece, however, is not diſputed by a late writer 
4 {of our own, who, at the ſame time, queſtions his title to 
AC jm the Dea Syria, becauſe the author, whoever he was, ſeems to 
ave been a pagan, who gave credit to prodigies, oracles, 
and the power of the gods, which was not Lucian's caſe; 
, yet he is allowed to be a monkey, that could aſſume any 
| Il Mus ſhape, imitate any perſon, and write in any dialect that 

4 © * ſerved his purpoſe [E]. 


| / / / / 5 [E] Remarks upon Eccl. hiſt. p. 147, to 158, firſt edition, 


. /4as5 LUCRETIUS (Tirus Carvs) a claſſic Roman 
Aeg, poet, was deſcended of an eminent family, from which ſprung 
Cee med the Tricepitones, the Cinni, the Veſpilloni, and the Ofelli ; 
„ 4 Zeand was born in the ſecond year of the hundred and ſeventy- 
| : firſt olympiad, probably at Rome, and educated at Athens, 
| FW} under Zeno | a], and Phædrus, at that time the ornaments 
177 - of the Epicurean ſect, which was warmly embraced by our 
Yom 451r442uthor. He was much eſteemed, both for his learning and 
: - /£ 5 { eloquence, and is commended both by Cicero and Velleius 
| Ar 75 Paterculus; in reality, his reputation — ſo great, that there 
a „Hades is room to believe, he would have left poſterity the only de- 
| 4 6. ſire of imitating his productions, and the glory of following 
| WA 6 7 him, if he had lived — 2 ; but he died in the flower of 
it 7 7 ; on 150 * R _ _—_—_ love 2 2 him 
PTS. ucilia his wife, who was fond of him to deſtraction. 
22 SKredb ever, he had ſome lucid intervals, in which, to divert 
Nice himſelf, he wrote his ſix books, De natura rerum, of the 
/ {ob . nature of things [B]. It is ſaid, that he diſpatched himſelf 
7 4 1 the hundred and eighty-firſt olympiad, that is, in the 
. 77 ear 4 |; 2 or 701 [], and the forty-ſecond, or 
g forty-third of his age. PEE 
WA _ Though no body ever wrote bolder againſt a providence, 
e yet he is ſaid to be an honeſt man; and his poem is inter- 
/ /; ſperſed with ſeveral beautiful maxims againſt immorality. 
7 at is poem has been tranſlated into French by the abbot de 
4 Moreri, Mazolen, and into Engliſh by mr. Creech. The former 
þ — mom 1 as generally condemned, as the latter is generally 
{5 27/8 cemed. 5 


| 4/732. 
|; $4. A 42 This was Zeno the Sido- c] Sir Thomas Po 


| Blount 
| nian, a different perſon from Zeno ſays, he flouriſhed in the year of 
| | the ſtoick. Jonſius de ſcript, phi- Rome 646, and therefore ſuppoſes 
loſoph. p. 112. ; him to be born about 620, 2 great 
[B] Cicero ad Quint. tract. lib. difference from the common opi- 
ii. epiſt. 11, Paterculus in lib. ii. nign, 
c, 36, 
LUDLOW 
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LUDLOW (Epmunp) 2 ringleader of the republi- 
can party, in the civil wars of England in the laſt century, 
was deſcended of an ancient and good family, originally of 
Shropſhire, and thence removed into Wiltſhire, in which 
county our author was born, at Mayden-Bradley, about the 

ear 1620. After a proper foundation in grammar, he was 
Fent to T'rinity-college in Oxford, took | degree of ba- 
chelor of arts there in 1636, and removed to the Temple, 
to ſtudy the genteel part of the law, in the view of ſerving 
his country in parliament, where his anceſtors had fre- 
quently repreſented the county; as his father, fir Henry 
3 died in the long parliament, which met Novem- 
ber 1640, and being warmly againſt the court, he encou- 
raged his ſon to engage as a volunteer in the earl of Eſſex's 
life-guard, in which {tation he appeared againſt the king, at 
the battle of Edge-Hill, in 1642; and having raiſed a troop 
of horſe the next ſummer, 1643, he joined fir Edward Hun- 
gerford in beſieging Wardour-Caſtle, of which, being taken, 
he was made governor; but the caſtle being retaken the 
following year, 1644, by the king's forces, he was carried 
priſoner to Oxford, whence being releaſed by exchange, he 
went to London, and was appointed high-ſheriff of Wilt- 
ſhire by the parliament : after which, refuſing a command 
under the earl of Efſex, he accepted the poſt of major in 
fir Arthur Haſlerig's regiment of horſe, in the army of fir 
William Waller, which was ordered on the weſtern ſervice: 
in this poſt he marched to form the blockade of Oxford; 
but being preſently ſent from thence, with a commiſſion 
from fir William, to raiſe and command a regiment of horſe, 
he went into Wiltſhire for that purpoſe, and ſucceeded fo 
far in it, that he joined Waller with about five hundred 
horſe, and was engaged in the ſecond battle fought at New- 
bury. But upon new modelling the army, he was diſmiſſed 
with Waller, and came not into play again in any poſt, ci- 
vil or military, till 1645, when he was choſen a knight of 
the ſhire in the parliament, for Wiltſhire [A]. 

Soon after the death of the earl of Eſſex, in September 
1646, by a converſation with Cromwell, who expreſſed a 
diſlike to the parliament, and extolled the army, our colonel 
yas perſuaded, that the arch-rebel had then conceived the 
deſign to deſtroy the civil authority, and ſet up for himſelf, 
wherein Ludlow always oppoſed him. In which fpirit he 
gave a No in the houſe, as loud as he could, againſt the 


[4] In the room of his father, who died in 1643. 
| yote 
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vote for returning Cromwell thanks, on his ſhooting Arnell, 
the agitator, and thereby quelling that faction in the army [B]. 


In the ſame republican ſpirit, he joined in the vote for non- 


addreſſing the king, and in the declaration for bringing him 
to a trial. And ſoon after, at a conference with Cromwell, 
and the grandees of the army, he harangued upon the neceſ- 
ſity and juſtice of the king's execution, and after that, the 
eftabliſhment of an equal commonwealth [c]. He alfo 
brought the Wiltſhire people to agree to the raiſing of two 
regiments of foot and one of horſe, againſt the Scots, when 
they were preparing to releaſe the king from Cariſbrook- 
caſtle. After which, he went to Fairfax, at the fiege of 
Colcheſter, and prevailed with him to oppoſe the entering 
into any treaty with the king; and in the ſame ſpirit, when 
the houſe of commons, on his majeſty's anſwer from New- 
port voted, that his conceſſions were ground for a future 
ſettlement, the colonel not only expreſſed his diſſatisfaction 


therewith, but had a principal ſhare'both in forming and 


executing the ſcheme of forcibly excluding all that packy 


from the houſe, by colonel Pride, in December 1648. 


Agreeably to all theſe proceedings, he ſat upon the bench 
at the trial and condemnation of the king, concurred in the 


vote that the houſe of peers was uſeleſs and dangerous, 


and became a member of the council of ſtate. 
When Cromwell ſucceeded Fairfax, as captain-general of 


the army, and lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he nominated 


Ludlow lieutenant-general of horfe in that kingdom; which 
being confirmed by the parliament [Dp], he went thither, 
and diſcharged the employ with diligence and ſucceſs, till 
the death of Ireton, lord-deputy, in November 1651 ſt]; 
upon which he acted as general, by an appointment from 
the parliament commiſſioners, but without that title, which 
Cromwell, of whoſe ambitious views he conſtantly expreſſed a 


Jealouſy, as conſtantly found one pretext or other to keep from 


being conferred upon him; and in the following year, 1652, 
Fleetwood went thither with the chief command. Soon after 
which, the rebellion being ſuppreſſed, a good part of the 
army was diſbanded, and the pay of the general, and other 
officers reduced, and neceſſary ſteps taken for ſatisfying the 


[B] See L1LBURNE's article. moſt refined pieces of Cromwell's 


lc) In this he differed from Lil- politics. 


burne, who was for new modelling [E] He laments Ireton's death, 
the parliament firſt, and then put- as a ſtaunch republican, in his Me- 
ting the king to death. Thid. moirs, and runs out into the 
lo] This is reckoned one of the higheſt culogium of him. 
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arrears due to them, which Ludlow fays fell heavier upon 
him than others; as in ſupporting the dignity of the ſta- 
tion, he had ſpent upwards of 45001. in the four years of 
his ſervice here, out of his own eſtate, over and above 


his pay. 


b 
Whilſt theſe things were ſettling in Ireland, Cromwell 


was become ſovereign, and had taken the title of protector. 


This being eſteemed an uſurpation by Ludlow, he did all 


that lay in his power to hinder the proclamation from being 
read in Ireland; and being defeated therein, he diſperſed a 
treaſonable paper againſt him called, The memento. Where- 


upon he was diſmiſſed from his poſt in the army, and or- 


dered not to go to London, by Fleetwood, whom the pro- 
tector had lately made deputy of Ireland. But being ſuc- 
ceeded ſhortly after by Henry Cromwell, our author being 


leſs narrowly watched, found means to eſcape and croſs the 


water to Beaumaris ; but was ſeized there, firſt by an order 
from Henry Cromwell, and then by another from White- 
hall, till he ſubſcribed an engagement, never to act againſt 
the government then eſtabliſhed. But this ſubſcription be- 
ing made with ſome reſerve, he was preſſed, on his arrival 
at London, in December 1655, to make it abſolute, which 
he refuſed to do; and endeavoured to draw major-general 
Harriſon, and the famous Hugh Peters into the ſame opi- 
nion. So that Cromwell, after trying to prevail upen him 
to ſubſcribe, in a private conference, to no purpoſe, had 
him ſerved with an order from the council of ſtate, to 
give ſecurity in the ſum of 5000 1. not to act againſt the 
new government, within three days, on pain of being taken 
into cuſtody ; and not obeying the order, he was appre- 
hended by the preſident's warrant ; but the ſecurity being 
given by his brother Thomas Ludlow, though, as he ſays, 
without his conſent, he went into Eſſex, where he con- 
tinued till Oliver was ſeized with his laſt ſickneſs. Our 
author was returned in the new parliament, which was called 
upon Richard's acceſſion to the protectorate, and through 
the confaſion of the times, ſuffered to fit in the houſe with- 
out taking the oath required of every member, not to act, 
or contrive any thing againſt the protector; and was very 
active in procuring the reſtoration of the rump parliament, 
in which, with the reſt, he took poſſeſſion of his ſeat again, 
and the ſame day was appointed one of the committee of 


ſafety. Soon after which, he obtained a regiment, by the 


intereſt of fir Arthur Haſlerig ; and in a little time was 


nominated one of the council of ſtate, every member of 


which 
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| which took an oath to be true and faithful to the com- 
monwealth, in oppoſition to Charles Stuart, or any ſingle 
perſon. He was likewiſe appointed by parliament, one of 
the commiſſioners for naming and approving officers in 
the afmy. | 4X! BY 
But the Wallingford-houſe party, to remove him out of 
the way, recommending him to the parliament, for the poſt 
of commander in chief of the forces in Ireland, in the room 
of Henry Cromwell, he arrived, with that command, at 
Dublin, in Auguſt 1659; but in September, receiving Lam- 
bert's petition to parliament, for ſettling the government 
under a repreſentative and ſelect ſenate, he procured a 
counter petition to be ſigned by the officers of the army, 
near Dublin, declaring their reſolution of adhering cloſely 
to the parliament; and ſoon after, with the conſent of 
Fleetwood, ſet out for England. On his arrival at Beau- 
maris, hearing that the army had turned the parliament out 
of the houſe, and reſumed the ſupreme power, he heſitated 
a while about proceeding on his journey, but at length re- 
ſolved upon it; and on his arrival at Cheſter, finding an 
addition made to the army's ſcheme of government, by 
which all the officers were to receive new commiſſions from 
Fleetwood, and that a committee of ſafety was appointed, 
conſiſting of twenty-one members, of which he was one; 
and that he was alſo continued one of the committee for no- 
mination of officers, he ſet out for London the next day, and 
arrived there the 29th of October 1659. However, the 
Wallingford-houſe party prevailing to have a new parliament 
called, our author oppoſed it with all his might, in defence 
of the rump, and propoſed to qualify the power of the army, 
by a council of twenty-one, under the denomination of the 
Conſervators of liberty; which bang turned againſt his de- 
ſign in it, by the influence of the Wallingford-houſe party, 
he reſolved to return to his poſt in Ireland, as he accord- 
ingly did; but had the ſatisfaction to know, before he left 
London, that it was at laſt carried to reſtore the old parlia- 
ment, which was done two or three days after, viz. De- 

cember 25. | | 
But he was ſo far from being well received in Ireland, 
that Dublin was barred againſt him; and landing at Dun- 
cannon, he was blockaded there by a party of horſe, pur- 
ſuant to an order of the council of & wh. who likewiſe 
charged him with ſeveral erimes and miſdemeanors againſt 
the army : he wrote an anſwer to this charge, but before 
he had ſent it away, he received an account, that oo par- 
iament 
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hament had confirmed the proceedings of the council of 
officers at Dublin, againſt him; and about a week after, he 
received a letter from thence, ſigned William Lenthall, re- 
calling him home. 

Whereupon he embarked for England, and in the way, 
at Milford-Comb, found, by the public news, that {fir 
Charles Coote had exhibited a charge of high-treaſon againſt 
him. This news quickened his diligence to reach London, 
and on his arrival there, he took his place in the houſe ; 
and obtaining a copy of his charge, moved to be heard in 
his Pat never was. 

This motion was made February 1, 1660, according to our 
preſent reformation of ſtile; and Monk marching into Lon- 
don two days after, was waited upon by our author, who, 
in a conference with that artful inftrument of the king's 
reſtoration, was remarkably out-witted by him []; and in 
another viſit ſoon after, was perſuaded, that Monk intended 
to ſettle the nation in the form of a republic. But bein 
ſoon undeceived, he firſt applied to fir Arthur Haſlerig, to 
draw their ſcattered forces together to oppoſe Monk ; and 
that propoſal not being liſtened to, he endeavoured, with 
the other republicans, to evade the diſſolution of the rump, 
by ordering writs to be iſſued to fill up the vacant ſeats ; but 
the ſpeaker refuſed to ſign the warrants. He alſo prefled 
very earneſtly to be heard, concerning the charge of high- 
treaſon, lodged againſt him from Ireland, to no purpoſe; 
ſo that when the members, ſecluded in 1648, returned to the 
houſe, with Monk's approbation, our author withdrew him- 
ſelf from it; and upon the diſſolution thereof, calling a new 
one, and the erection of a new council of ſtate in this inte- 
rim, receiving advice, that fir Arthur Haſlerig was now 
convinced that Monk's deſign was to reſtore the king, and 
that the new council of ſtate had reſolved to ſeize mr. Scot, 
a principal leader among the republicans, he began to pro- 
vide for his own ſafety ; and going privately to his eſtate in 
Wiltſhire, he raiſed what money he could among his tenants, 


Ir] Ludlow telling him, that he trary, he began to doubt, and faid, 
had lately met with one mr. Court-. That his coulin being a man ot 
ney, who ſaid he was his relation, „ honour, he feared he would be 
and boaſted in his liquor, that his „ as good as his word.” © Yea,” 
couſin Monk would do great faid Monk, “ if there were no- 
things for the king; but upon © thing in it but that, I muſt 
Ludlow's objecting the  coutin's „“ make good my word, and will 
public declarations to the con- „“ too,” Ludlow's memoirs. 
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againſt the evil day, which, with reſpect to him, he found 
approaching very faſt. 

However, being elected for the borough of Hindon (part 


of his own eſtate), in the convention parliament, which 


met the 24th of April, 1660, he took his ſeat ſoon after in 
the houſe of commons, in purſuance to an order he had re- 


ceived, to attend his _ there. He now alſo ſent orders 
to colle& his rents, and di 


ſtock alone amounting to 15001. [G]; and on the vote in 


parliament, to ſeize all who had ſigned the warrant for the 


king's execution, he eſcaped, by ſhifting his abode very fre- 
quently. During his receſs, the. houſe was buſy in prepar- 
ing the bill of indemnity, in which he was, more than once, 
very near being inſerted, as one of the ſeven excepted per- 
ſons ; and a proclamation being iſſued ſoon after the king's 


return, for all the late king's judges to ſurrender themſelves 


in fourteen days time, on pain of being excepted out of the 
ſaid act of indemnity ; he conſulted with his friends, whe- 
ther, as he was not one of the ſeven excepted in the bill, 


he ſhould not ſurrender himſelf, according to the proclama- 


tion. Several of theſe, and even fir Harbottle Grimſton, 
the ſpeaker, adviſed him to ſurrender, and engaged for his 


_ ſafety; but he choſe to follow the friendly council of lord 


Offory, fon to the marquis of Ormond ; and determini 
to quit England, he inſtantly took leave of his friends, — 
went over London-Bridge in a coach, to St. George's 
church in the borough of Southwark, where he took horſe, 
and travelling all night, arrived at Lewes, a ſea-port town 


in Suſſex, by break of day the next morning; and on Tueſ- 


day after, went on board a ſmall open veſſel prepared for 
him ; but the weather being very bad, he quitted that, and 


took ſhelter in a larger, which had been got ready for him, 
but ſtruck upon the ſands in going down the river, and lay 
then a- ground: he was hardly got aboard this, when ſome 


perſons came to ſearch that he had quitted, without ſuſpe&- 
ing any body to be in that which lay aſhore, ſo that they 
did not examine it, by which means he eſcaped; and wait- 
ing a day and a night for the ſtorm to abate (during which 
the maſter of the veſſel aſked him, whether he had heard, 
that lieutenant- general Ludlow was confined among the reſt 
of the king's judges), the next morning he put to ſea, and 
landed at Dieppe that evening, before the gates were ſhut. 


([s] His eſtate lay at Ballymagger. | Ibid, 


Soon 


ſpoſe of his effects in Ireland, but 
was prevented by fir Charles Coote, who ſeized both, the 
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Soon after his going off, a proclamation was publiſhed, 
for apprehending and ſecuring him, with a reward of 
zoo l. one of theſe coming to his- hands, in a packet of 
letters, wherein his friends earneltly deſired he would re- 
move to ſome place more diſtant from England; he went 
firſt to Geneva, and after a ſhort ſtay there, paſſing to Lau- 
ſanne, ſettled at laſt at Vevay [H], in Switzerland, though 
not without ſeveral attempts made to deſtroy him, or deliver 
him to king Charles II. There he continued, under the 
protection of thoſe Kates [1], till the revolution in 1688, in 
which he earneſtly deſired to have been an aſſiſtant; and be- 
ing ſent for, as a fit perſon to be employed to recover Ire- 
land from the papiſts. In this deſign, he came to England, 
and appeared ſo openly at London, that an addreſs was pre- 
ſented to king William, from the houſe of commons, by 
the hands of fir Edward Seymour, November 7, 1689, that 
his majeſty would be pleaſed to put out a proclamation for 
the apprehending of colonel Ludlow, attainted for the mur- 
der of king Charles I. upon which he returned to Vevay, 
where he died in 1693, in the 73d year of his age. Some 
of his laſt words were wiſhes for the proſperity, peace, and 
glory of his country. His corpſe was interred in the beſt 
church of the town, in which his lady erected a monument 
of her conjugal affection, to his memory [K]. 7 PA, 

His character is ſeen in the fulleſt light, by contraſting = 7 
him with his antagoniſt Cromwell; it being very clear, thar// ne 
if we except their bravery, there could not be two more Here, YN av 
different men in the world. Ludlow was ſincerely and . 7 
ſteadily a fepublican ; Cromwell not wedded to any kind of . AZ 
government, but of all kinds, liked that the leaſt. Ludlow 1 
ſpoke his mind plainly, and was never taken for any other - 7 p 
than he profeſſed himſelf to be; Cromwell valued himſelf 4 722 tte 
upon acting a part, or rather ſeveral parts, and all of them . a 
equally well; and when he performed that of a common. „„ 
wealth's-man, he performed it ſo admirably, that though 2 4. 
Ludlow knew him to be a player by profeſſion, yet he now Y 
thought he had thrown off the maſk, and appeared what he * "= 
really was. Ludlow was intirely devoted to-the parliament, 2 1 S 


occaſion whatſoever, eſpecially after it was reduced to the 4 © 
[a] Mr. Addiſon was ſhewn” [i] See a particular account of 

his houſe, over the door of which theſe in his memoirs. 

he read this inſcription, Omne [x] This is inſerted in his me- 

ſolum fonti patria, quia patris. mo irs. n 
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Rump. Cromwell never undertook any buſineſs for them, 
but with a view principally to his own. After his death, 


came out the Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, eſq; &c, Swit- 


zerland, printed at Vevay, in the canton of Bern, 1698, in 
2 vols. 8vo. and there was a third volume, with a collection 
of original papers, publiſhed in 1699, 8vo. The ſame year 
a French tranſlation of the two firſt volumes, was printed in 
the ſame ſize at Amſterdam. Another edition of the whole 
was printed in folio, at London, in 1751 [L.]. 


- [1] The two firſt volumes were 
attacked in 1698, in a pamphlet 
intitled, A modeſt vindication of 
Oliver Cromwell; the author of 


was printed at London, and was 
written by way of preface of a 
larger work to come, to juſtify the 
murder of king Charles I. not by 


which publiſhed another piece Ludlow, but by ſome malevolent . 
againſt the third volume of the perſon in England: in anſwer to | 
memoirs, intitled, Regicides not which, there came out the Plagiary 5 
faints. And in 1691, A letter expoſed, &c. Lond. 1691, 4to. I 
from major-general Ludlow, to ſaid to be written by mr. Butler, I 
E. S. (Edward Seymour) &c. Am- the author of Hudibras. 
ſterdam. Mr. Wood obſerves, it 
LUDOLPHUS (Jos) the celebrated Ethiopic hiſ- 
torian, was deſcended of a family, ſeveral of whom were fi 
ſenators, and other perſons of diſtinction, at Erford, the ſi 
capital city of Thuringia, where he was born, June 15, * 
i624. He diſcovered in his infancy the happieſt diſpoſitions h 
both of mind and heart, which indeed muſt needs have been 8. 
very ſtrongly rooted in his nature, to enable him to reſiſt 

the bad education, and contagious examples of his time. fr 
He was only five years old, when there aroſe in his country fi 
| feveral civil commotions, whoſe-continuance was long and & 


bloody. The war was every body's buſineſs, and the ſciences la 
lay in ſuch neglect, that the magic of Hildebrand, or other of 


viſions of the like ſort, were the only ſtudy of the youth. tir 
But this unlucky conjuncture did not, however, draw Lu- T 
dolphus from following a better courſe. He diligently joined of 
himſelf to the ſmall number of the learned men that compoſed an 
the univerſity of Erford, and took at leaſt a tincture of all col 
the different branches of ſcience, which were cultivated by C01 


them. In the extreme thirſt which he had for knowledge, 
nothing appeared uſeleſs or indifferent. Muſic had a ſhare the 
of his attention, as well as other ſciences. He did not even tio! 
omit learning to write a good hand. car 
As there was a celebrated profeſſor of the law at Erford, Fra 
named Muller Ludolphus, he learned the firſt principles of ries 
juriſprudence under him ; but ſoon quitted that ſtudy for ihe: 
| F the 
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LUDOLPHUS. 


the languages, to which he had a particular turn ; among 


theſe the moſt difficult, and leaſt known, raiſed his curio- 
ſity moſt, It was a ſmail matter for him, at twenty years 


of age, to underſtand Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic: he had 


a ſtrong fancy for the Ethiopic language; and although he 
found little aſſiſtance among the learned, yet he made, in a 
ſhort time, ſuch a proficiency in it, that he compoſed an 
Ethiopic grammar. At length he reſumed the ſtudy of the 
law, under Muller; and having acquired a maſterly know- 


ledge therein, he reſolved to travel abroad for further im- 


provement. 

In this ſpirit, he went firſt to Holland, and thence to 
France, where he run through the principal towns, ſpent 
two months at Saumur, and reſided ſome time at Paris; but 
being driven thence by the civil wars, he went to Rome, and 
at laſt to Sweden, in the view of viſiting queen Chriſtina, 


much celebrated for her virtues, and her patronage of the 


learned. 

After ſix years travels, he returned to Erford, where he 
paid the laſt duties to his father, who died about this time, 
As ſoon as he had ſettled his private affairs, he became uſe- 
ful to the public, in the buſineſs of counſellor of ſtate; he 
ſuſtained that character for the ſpace of eighteen years, during 
which he was often deputed to affiit at the diets that were 
held for reconciling the differences between the duke of 
Saxony and the archbiſhop of Mentz. 


Theſe troubleſome occupations drew him with hues 


from his ſtudies ; he deſired, impatiently, to retire from bu- 

ſineſs, in order to devote himſelf wholly to polite literature. 
The difficulty was to bring his prince to conſent to it; at 
laſt, however, he prevailed. Frederic III. in conſideration 

of his long ſervices, granted his requeſt, and at the ſame 

time rw, Hex an honorary counſellor, with a ſuitable eloge. 

Thus maſter of himſelf, he choſe for his reſidence the city 
of Franefort, which, by the great number of inhabitants, 
and its extenſive commerce, ſeemed to facilitate the learned 

correſpondence which he propoſed to keep up in ſeveral 

countries. 


But he was no ſooner ſettled here with his family, than 


the elector Palatine put him at the head of his adminiſtra- 
tion, and made him his treaſurer. This change of ſituation 
carried him abroad a ſecond time. He was ſent twice into 
France, and during his reſidence there, he viſited the libra- 
ries at Paris, and made uſe of all the helps he could find in 
them for a perfect N the oriental 9232 
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At length he returned to Francfort, where, following his 
firſt deſign, he paſſed the remainder of his days, wholly 
and 3 in reviſing and methodizing the works 
that he had compoſed for the public [A]. He died there 
April 8, 1704, at almoſt fourſcore years of age, univer- 
ſally lamented. 

le underſtood five and twenty languages, Hebrew, and 
that of the Rabbins ; the Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, Ara- 
bic, learned, literal, and vulgar ; Greek, learned and vulgar, 
Ethiopic, learned and vulgar, called Amharic; Coptic, Per- 
ſian, Latin, French, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Ger- 
man, Flemiſh, Engliſh, Poliſh, Sclavonic, and the ancient 
language of Sclavonia, and of the Finnes. He was equally 
eſteemed for his manners, as for his talents ; very know- 
ing and very communicative; hardy and indefatigable in 
pains taking, and ſo much inured to ſtudy, that he had al- 
ways a book open before him at his ordinary repaſts. Adroit 
in buſineſs, as a counſellor ; expert, both in the thorny and 
tumultuary affairs of ſtate, and in the laborious reſearches 
of learning. He left a ſon, Chriſtian Ludolphus, who was 
the only child he had, and was counſellor and ſecretary to 
the duke of Saxe-Eyſenach. 
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A]- His works are as follow, Grammatica Amharicæ Jingu: 
Schola Latinitatis, &c. Gothz, quæ eſt vernacula Hebyhinoram, 
1672, 8vo. Hiſtoria Ethiopica, &c. ibid. 1698, fol. Lexicon Amhari- 
co Latinum, &c. ibid. 1698, fol. 
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e. fee 1687, fol. Epiſtola 


Ethiopica ſcriptas, 1683, fol. De 
bello Turcico feliciter conficiendo, 
&c. Francofurti, 1686, 4to. Re- 
marques ſur les penſces en jouez & 


Lexicon Ethiopico Latinum, ibid. 
editio ſecunda, 1699, fol. Gram- 
matica linguæ Ethiopicæ, editio 
ſecunda, ibid. 1702, fol. Pſalte- 


ſerieux, &c. Leipfic, 1689, 8vo. rium Davidis Ethiopice & Latine, } 
* mt Samaritanæ Sichemetarum &c. ibid. 1701, 4to. Theatre 1 
ad Jobum Ludolphum, &c. Lipſ. hiſtorique de ce que $'eſt paſſ en 
1688, 4to. Specimen commentarii Europe, pendant le xvii ſiecle in 
in hiſtoriam Ethiopicam, 1687. German, avec des figures de Ro- 
Commentarius in hitorian, Ethio- main de Hoog, ibid. two vols. fol. F 
picam, &c. Francofurti, 1691, fol. Confeſſio fide1 Claudii Regis Ethi- N 
Appendix ad hiſt. Ethiopicam il- opicæ, &c. in 4to. n 
liuſque commentarium, &c. ibid, N. B. The Ethiopic hiſtory was 
1693, fol. Jugement d'un anony- found fault with by the abbe Re- ir 
me ſur une lettre a un ami tou- naudot, Thevenot, M. Piques, the at 
chant une ſyſteme d'etymologies abbe Le Gimd; of which ſee ſe 
Hebraique. Diſſertatio de locuſ- more in the abbe RENauporT's & 
tis, &c. Francofurti, 1694, fol. article. | & 
6 th 
_ LUGO (Jonx) a Spaniſh jeſuit and cardinal, was pc 
born November 25, 1583, at Madrid, notwithſtanding he D 


called himſelf a native of Seville, becauſe his father ordi- 


narily 


LU G60. 


narily reſided there, being 9 at Madrid as 1 of Se- 


ville, in the aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom. The 
cardinal's mother, Thereſa de Quiroga, was alſo of this 
city; and therefore it is not without reaſon the ſon gave 
himſelf the ſirname of Hiſpalenſis, rather than that of Ma- 
dritenſis. His wit began to appear ſo early as three years 
of age, when he was able to read not only printed books, 
but manuſcripts. He maintained theſes at fourteen, and 
was ſent to ſtudy the law, ſoon after, at Salamanca; where, 
following the example of his elder brother, he entered into 
the jeſuits order in 1603, againſt his father's mind. He 
finiſhed his courſe of philoſophy among the jeſuits of Pam- 
peluna, and ſtudied divinity at Salamanca. | 
After the death of his father [A], he was ſent to Seville 
by his ſuperiors, to take poſſeſſion of his patrimony, which 
was very conſiderable ; and he divided it, - his brother's 
conſent, among the jeſuits of Salamanca. He taught phi- 
loſophy five years; after which, he was profeſſor of divinity 
at Valladolid. The ſucceſs with which he filled this, con- 
vinced his ſuperiors that he was worthy of a chair of more 
eminence : accordingly he received fle in the fifth year 
of his profeſſorſhip, to go to Rome, to teach divinity there. 
He ſet out in March 1621, and arrived at Rome in June the 


ſame year, having met with many dangers in travelling 
through the provinces of France. He taught divinity at 


Rome for twenty years, and attended wholly and ſolely to 
that employ, without making his court to the cardinals, or 


viſiting any ambaſſadors. 


He had no thoughts of publiſhing any works, but was 
ordered to do it; and his vow of obedience would not ſuffer 
him to refuſe that order: accordingly he publiſhed ſeven 
large volumes in folio [B], the fourth volume of which he 


[A] He had a pretty honourable 1652. The ſixth, De virtute di- 


poſt at Seville, called in Spaniſh 
jurados, in Latin jurati, jurats, 
magiſtrates of the ſecond rank. 
LB] The firſt, which treats De 
incarnatione dominica, was printed 
at Lyons, in 1633 and 1653. The 
ſecond, De ſacramentis in genere 


& de ven. euchariſtiæ ſacramento 


& ſacrificio, Ibid. 1636. The 


third, De virtute & ſacramento 
pœnitentiæ, Ibid. 1638, 1644, 
and 1651. The fourth and fifth, 
De juſtitia & jure, Ibid. 1642 and 


D 3 


vinæ fidei, Ibid. 1646 and 1656. 


This is called an excellent piece 
by Maimbourg, in Methode pa- 
cifique, p. 60. edit. 3. 1682. The 
ſeventh, which is a collection, Re- 
ſponſorum moralium, Ibid. 1651 
and 1660. He alſo wrote notes 
In privilegia vivo vocis oraculo con- 
ceſſa ſocietati, Rome, 1645, 12mo. 


And he tranſlated out of Italian 


into Spaniſh, The life of the bleſſ:d 
Lewis:de Gonzaga. 


| dedicated 
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oo |. 
dedicated to Urban VIII. Upon this occaſion he went 
to pay his reſpects to the pope, to whom he had never 
ſpoken, He was very graciouſly received ; and from that 
time Urban made uſe of him on ſeveral occaſions, and teſ- 
tified a particular affection for him: inſomuch that he made 
him a cardinal, December 14, 1643, without giving him 
any previous notice of it. As he had never entertained any 
thoughts of the pope's deſign, he was greatly ſurpriſed with 
the news of his promotion, and did not give the meſſenger 
that brought it the uſual preſent, becauſe he was not pleaſed 
with the meſſage ; nor would he, for the ſame reaſon, per- 
mit the jeſuit's college to diſcover any ſigns of joy, nor 
grant the ſcholars a holiday. He looked upon the coach 
which cardinal Barberini ſent him, as his coffin; and when 
he was in the pope's palace, he told the officers who were 
going to put on his cardinal's robes, that he was reſolved 
to repreſent firſt to his holineſs, that the vows he had made 
as a jeſuit, would not permit him to accept of a cardinal's 
hat. He was anſwered, that the pope had diſpenſed with 
thoſe vows. © Diſpenſations, replied he, leave a man to his 
c natural liberty; and, if I am permitted to enjoy mine, I 
< will never accept of the purple.” Being introduced to 
the pope, he aſked whether his holineſs, by virtue of holy 
obedience, + commanded him to accept the dignity: to 
which the pontiff anſwering that he did, Lugo acquieſced, 
and bowed his head to receive the hat. Yet he conftantly 
kept a jeſuit near his perſon, to be a perpetual witneſs of 
his actions. He continued to dreſs and undreſs himſelf; he 
would not ſuffer any hangings to be put up in his palace; 
and eſtabliſhed ſo excellent an order jn it, that it was a 
kind of ſeminary [c]. He died Auguſt 20, 1660, leaving 
is whole eſtate to the jeſuits college at Rome, and was in- 
terred, by his own — at the feet of Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder of the order. 2 
While he was cardinal, he was very charitable; and be- 
ſtowed the jeſuits bark, whieh then ſold for its weight in 
gold, very liberally to perſons afflicted with agues [D]. He 
was the elt that brought this febrifuge ſ 4 into France, 
in 1650, when it was called cardinal de | anos powder [E]. 
Lo] Sotueil's Biblioth. ſeript. ſoc. is about the ſize of a cherry- tree, was 
| Jets p. 4273 and Nicholas Anton. not known in Europe till 1640; and 
Biblioth. Hiſpan. tom. i. p. 556. the jeſuits of Rome brought it into 
Father Maimbourg tells us he was vogue in Italy and Spain, in 1649 
de Lugo's diſciple there, Maim- fe) Furetiere's dictionary, un- 
bourg, ubi ſupra. der the word Quinquina. ü 
Is) This park, the tree of which | N 


He 
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He was undeniably a learned man, and had all that ſubtilty 
of genius which is the characteriſtic quoting of the Spaniſh di- 
vines; and is ſaid particularly to be the firſt that diſcovered 
the philoſophical fin, and the juſtice of puniſhing it eter- 
nally. His ſolution of this difficulty is ſomewhat extraor- 
dinary and entertaining; for having aſſerted that the ſavages 
might be ignorant of God inculpably, he obſerves that the 
Deity gave them, before their death, ſo much knowledge 
of himſelf as was neceſſary, to be capable of ſinning theo- 
logically, and prolonged their life till they had committed 
ſuch ſin, and thereby juſtly incurred eternal damnation [F]. 
We ſhall not be ſurpriſed to hear that ſuch a genius in- 
vented. the doctrine of inflated points, in order to remove 
the difficulties in accounting for the infinite diviſibility of 
quantity, and the exiſtence of mathematical points. It was 
a received opinion, that a rarefied body takes up a greater 


ſpace than before, without acquiring any new matter: our Moreri & 
cardinal applied this to a corpuſcle, or atom, without parts Bayle. 


or extenſion, which he ſuppoſes may ſwell itſelf in ſuch a 
manner as to fill ſeveral parts of ſpace [6]. 


[r] See his treatiſe De incarna- 16, phyſicæ, ſect. 9. p. 421, & 
tione. ſeq. edit. Paris, 1639; where his 


{6G} Rod. de Ariaga, diſputat. doctrine is refuted. 


LUGO (Francis) elder brother to the preceding, 
was born at Madrid in 1580, and became a jeſuit at Sala- 
manca in 1600; where, out of humility, he employed him- 


ſelf in teaching the rudiments of grammar: but he after- 


wards taught philoſophy, and was ſent to the Indies, to 


teach the catechiſm and grammar to the infidels ; but he was 


employed there in higher matters. They gave him the divinity 
chair in the town of Mexico, and allo in Santa Fe. How- 
ever, theſe poſts not being agreeable to the humility in 
which he defired to live, he returned to Spain. In the voy- 
age he loſt the beſt part of his commentaries upon the Sums 
of T. Aquinas, and narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner 


by the Dutch. He was afterwards deputed to Rome by the 


province of Caſtile, to aſſiſt at the eighth general aſſembly 
of the jeſuits ; and, upon the concluſion thereof, he was 
detained there by two employs, that of cenſor of the books 


publiſhed by the jeſuits, and that of theologue general. Morer. 
But finding himſe 


If to be courted more and more, from 
the time that his brother was made a cardinal, he went 


back into Spain, where he was appointed rector of two 
D 4 | colleges. 


I. ULLI. 


colleges Ta]. He died December 17, 1652. He wrote 


ſeveral books, as may be ſeen below [B]. 


[a] That is, ſchoolmaſter of a 
ſchool conſiſting of two diviſions, 
as is that of Weſtminſter. 

[B] They are as follows: Com- 


mentarii in primam partem S. Tho- 


Lyons, 1647, 2 vols. folio. De 
ſacramentis in genere, &c. Venice, 
1652, 4to. Diſcurſus prævius ad 
theologiam moralem, &c. Madrid, 
1643, 4to. Quæſtiones morales de 


mz de Deo, trinitate, & angelis, ſacramentis, Grenada, 1644, 4to. 


. LULLI (Jon BayT1sT) ſuperintendant of muſic to 
the French king Lewis XIV. was a native of Florence, in 
Ttaly, where he was born in 1633, but was brought to 
France very young, by a perſon of quality, and ſhortly after 
taken into the ſervice of madamoiſelle d'Orleans, and then 
Into that of the king, where his reputation daily increaſed. 
No man ever carried the art of playing on the violin to a 
m_ height of perfection; an inſtrument, which in his 
hands pleaſed more, than any of thoſe which pleaſe the 
moſt. The opera not being then introduced into France, 
his majeſty every year gave pompous ſhews, called balets, 
in which ſome principal ſubject was repreſented by ſeveral 
pieces of muſic, interſperſed with recitatives. Lulli at firſt 
compoſed only the airs of ſome one part; but, as he had a 
ſurpriſing genius, and gave a grand expreſſion to everything 
that he did, he afterwards compoſed ſuch of the entrees as 
he ſet the airs to; and, at laſt, the whole balets were in- 
tirely of his compoſition. As the king was a lover of mu- 
ſic, he entertained a great eſteem for Lulli, who, on his 
part, did not fail to make himſelf agreeable to his majeſty, 
by his fine genius, and other good qualities. In the mean 
time, his works ſpreading abroad, carried his merit along 
with them, and of which he received ſeveral ſignal teſti- 
"monies from fofeign princes, who ſent him their pictures, 
and other conſiderable preſents. So great a reputation pro- 
cured him the place of ſuperintendant of muſic to the 
French king. ; | | 1 95 

He was poſſeſſed of this poſt, when the opera was intro- 
duced into France by mr. Perrin, maſter of the ceremonies 
to Philip duke of Orleans, his majeſty's brother, who ob- 
tained a grant, or patent, ſor that purpoſe, jointly with the 


ſieur Cambert, maſter of muſic to the queen- mother, Anne 


of Auſtria, and the marquis de Sourdeac. The novelty 
pleaſed the publie, and met with great ſucceſs; but the 
managers quarrelling among themſelves, Perrin thought 
Himſelf ill uſed, and transferred his right in the raid; 1 

| | i, 
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Lulli, who had already obtained it of the king. Cambert's 
ſhare was alſo taken from him [A] by madame de Monteſpan, 
and given to Lulli. From this time the opera began to ap- 
pear with new beauties ; and our manager furniſhed a freſh 
piece, which was performed with conſtant applauſe, every 
year till his death, which happened in March 1687, at the 
age of fifty-four years, and after he had compoſed that 
grand piece of muſic the Te Deum, which was ſolemnly 
performed in the church of the Ciſtertians, upon the recq- 
very of Lewis XIV. from a dangerous illneſs in 1686 [BJ. 


[4] He went over to England, [B] See a articular account of 


where he died maſter of muſic to this illneſs in Voltaire's life of 
king Charles II. Lewis XIV. under that year, 


LUPUS (Cur1sT1an) or WOLF, as he is called 


in his native language, a monk of the order of St. Auguſtine, 


was born at Ypres, June 12, 1612, and took the monk's 
habit at fifteen, He had ſcarcely finiſhed his theological 
ſtudies at Louvain, when he was ſent to teach philoſophy at 
Cologne, where he acquired ſo great a reputation, that 
Alexander VII. who was then only a cardinal nuncio and 
legate a latere in the parts about the Rhine, honoured him 
with his particular friendſhip. And when Alexander ob- 
tained the pontificate, he ſent for father Lupus to Rome, 
where he gave him a thouſand marks of his eſteem. From 
Cologne — returned to Louvain, to teach divinity; in 
which his diligence was almoſt incredible. He ſtuck cloſe 
to his ſtudy almoſt fifteen whole hours every day. He was 
alſo ſent to teach divinity at Doway, but quickly returned 
to Louvain. Having abjured Janſeniſm, he was admitted 
doctor of divinity in 1653: he afterwards executed ſeveral 
offices in his province. Pope Clement IX. was deſirous to 
give him a biſhopric, with the veſtry-keeper's place in com- 
mendam, but he conſtantly refuſed both. In a ſecond jour- 
ney to Rome, he was received with the ſame marks of 
eſteem by Innocent XI. and obtained from his holineſs a 
decree, confirming the purity of St. Auguſtine's doctrine, 
with permiſſion to teach it publicly at Louvain. In 1677 
the univerſity deputed him, with ſome others, to go to 


Rome, with a petition to the pope, praying the condemna- 


tion of ſome propoſitions of looſe morality. Their petition 
was granted, and the bull of condemnation bears date Oc- 


tober 29, 1679. The popes were not the only ſovereigns 


who had a regard for Lupus; he was equally reſpected by 
ether great princes, . The grand duke of Tuſcany, for in- 
3 ſtance, 


57 


58 rr. 
ſtance, offered him ſeveral times a conſiderable penſion, in 
order to draw him to his court, 

He died July 10, 1681, in the entrance upon his ſeven- 
tieth year of his age, the fifty-fourth of his monkhood, and 
the forty--fixth of his prieſthood. The curious and intelli- 
gent reader will perhaps be pleaſed with the epitaph, which 
he wrote for himſelf a little before his death [a]. A col- 
lection of diſſertations of his were printed at Bruſſels in 
1690, containing, Diſſertations upon probability; Of the 
portions of nuns; Of the chriſtian warfare ; Upon the 
rights and privileges of monks ; Upon proceſſions, &c. In 

the Hiſtory of the republic of letters for January 1726, there 
was advertiſed. a collection of all the works of father Lupus, 
which had been undertaken at Venice, in twelve volumes 
| folio. The writer of thoſe memoirs gives no advantageous 
Moreri, character of our author. Father Wolf, ſays he, was an 
„ able man, but ſo full of prejudices, and ſo ſtiff and 
% opinionated, that he could never be brought to yield the 
<« leaſt point whatſoever.” 


[A It conſiſts of the following admirable Latin diſtich. 


« Heres peccati, natura filias ir 
Hic jaceo dignus nomine reque LUPUS 
6 Indignas, non re, ſed ſolo nomine doctor 
ce Verbis non factis me docuiſſe fleo 
Per docniſſe alios & non docuiſſe ſeĩpſum 
“ Quid juvat? O mundi fumas, inane, nihil, 
Agne Deus doctrina patris, redemptio mundi 
& Nunc tibi proſtratum commiſerare reum 
Et latro & meretrix gratis tua regna ſubintrant 
“ Gratia peccatis fiat & iſta meis.“ | 


eckendorf. LUTHER (MARTIN) an illuſtrious German divine 
iſtoria Lu- and reformer of the church, was the fon of John Luther 
1 and Margaret Lindeman, and born at Ifleben, a town of 
Adam invita Saxony, in the county of Mansfield, upon the 10th of No- 
Lutheri. vember, 1483. His father's extraction and condition were 
Dupin bi» originally but mean, and his occupation was that of a 
eccleſiaſt. miner: however it is probable, that by his application and 

induſtry, he improved the fortunes of his family; for we 

find him afterwards raiſed to a 1 of conſiderable 


rank and dignity in his province. Luther was initiated in- 


to letters very early; and having learned the rudiments of 
grammar, while he continued at home with his parents, 
was, at the age of thirteen years, ſent to a ſchool at Mag- 
deburg, where he ſtaid only one year. The circumſtances 
of his parents were at that time ſo very low, and ſo inſuffi- 
f cient 
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Gent to maintain him, while he was at Magdeburg, that he 
was forced, as Melchior Adam relates, © Mendicato vivere 
« pane,” to beg his bread for ſupport. From Magdeburg 
he was removed to a famous ſchool at Eyſenach, a city of 
Thuringia, for the ſake of being among his mother's rela- 
tions: 2 his mother was deſcended from an ancient and 
reputable family in that town. Here he applied himſelf 
very diligently to his books for four years; and began to 
diſcover all that force and ſtrength of parts, that acuteneſs 
and penetration, that warm and rapid eloquence, which 
afterwards produced ſuch wonderful effects. | 
In the year 1501, he was ſent to the univerſity of Erford, 
where he went through the uſual courſes of logic and phi- 
loſophy. But Luther did not find his account in theſe 
ſtudies; did not feel that uſe and ſatisfaction ariſing from 
ſuch wordy and thorny ſciences, as logic and philoſophy 
then were, which he wanted and wiſhed to feel. He very 
wiſely, therefore, applied himſelf to the reading of the beſt 
ancient . writers,” ſuch as Cicero, Virgil, Livy, and the 
like; and from them laid in ſuch a fund of good ſenſe, as 
enabled him to ſee through the nonſenſe of the ſchools, as 
well as the ſuperſtitions and errors of the church. He took 
a maſter's degree in this univerſity, when he was twen 
years of age; and then read lectures upon Ariſtotle's phyſics, 
ethics, and other parts of philoſophy. Afterwards, at the 
inſtigation of his parents, he turned himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the civil law, with a view of advancing himſelf to the bar; 
but he was diverted from this purſuit by the following acci- 
dent. Walking out into the fields one day, he was ſtruck Melch. 
with lightening, ſo as to fall to the ground, while a com- Adam, &e. 
nion was killed by his fide : and this affected him fo ſen- Dia, 4c. 
ibly, that, without communicating his purpoſe to any of | 
his friends and relations, he withdrew himſelf from the 
world, and retired into the order of the hermits of St. Au- 
guſtine, | | 
Here he employed himſelf in reading St. Auguſtine and 
the ſchoolmen ; but, in turning over the books of the li- 
brary, he fell accidentally upon a copy of the Latin bible, 
which he had never ſeen before. This raiſed his curioſity 
to a high degree: he read it over very greedily, and was 
amazed to find, what a ſmall portion of the ſcriptures were 
rehearſed to the people. He made his profeſſion in the 
monaſtery of Erford, after he had been a novice one year; 
and he took prieſts orders, and celebrated his firſt maſs in 
the year 1507, The year after he was removed from the 
| convent 
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LUTHER; 


convent of Erford to the univerſity of Wittemberg ; for this 
univerſity being but juſt founded, nothing was thought more 
likely to bring it into immediate repute and credit, than the 
authority and preſence of a man ſo celebrated for his great 
parts and learning as Luther was. Here he read public lec- 
tures in philoſophy for three years ; and he read them not 
in that ſervile, creeping, mechanical way, that lectures are 
uſually read, but with ſo much active ſpirit and force of 
genius, as to make it preſaged, that a revolution might one 
day happen in the ſchools, under the direction and manage- 
ment of Luther. 

In the year 1512, ſeven convents of his order having a 
quarrel with their vicar-general, Luther was pitched upon 
to go to Rome, to maintain their cauſe. He was indeed a 
molt proper perſon for ſuch employments as theſe ; for he was 
a man of a moſt firm and ſteady temper, and had a ,prodi- 
gious ſhare of natural courage, which nothing could break 
or daunt. At Rome he ſaw the pope and the court, and 
had an opportunity of obſerving alſo the manners of the 
clergy, whoſe haſty, ſuperficial, and impious way of cele- 
brating maſs, he has ſeverely noted. I performed maſs, 


F 


* fſays he, at Rome; I ſaw it alſo performed by others, 


c but in ſuch a manner, that I never think of it without 


“e the utmoſt horror.” He often ſpoke afterwards . with 


great pleaſure of his journey to Rome; and uſed to ſay, 
that he would not but have made it for a thouſand fiorins.” 


As ſoon as he had adjuſted the diſpute, which was the buſi- 


nefs of his journey, he returned to Wittemberg, and was 
created doctor of divinity, at the expence of Frederick, 
elector of Saxony; who had often heard him preach, was 


perfectly acquainted with his merit, and reverenced him 
highly. Luther, it ſeems, declined at firſt the honour of 


this degree, on account of his being, in his. own opinion, 
too young, for he was only in his thirtieth year; but it was 
told him, that “ he muſt ſuffer himſelf to be dignified, for 
« that God intended to bring about great things in the 
„ church by his means: which, though it was certainly 
ſaid in jeſt, proved at length a very ſerious truth. | 


Luther continued in the univerſity of Wittemberg, where, 


as profeſſor of divinity, he employed himſelf in the buſineſs 


of his calling. This univerſity, as we have obſerved, was 
lately founded by Frederick, elector of Saxony, who was 
t and moſt powerful princes at that time in 
as well as one of the moſt magnificent and 
and who brought a great many men learned men 

thither, 


bountifu 
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thither, by large penſions and other eticouragements, and 
amongſt the reff Luther. Here then he now began in good 
nel to read lectures upon the ſacred books: he explained 
the epiſtle to the Romans, and the Pſalms, which he cleared 
up and illuſtrated in a manner ſo intirely new, and different 
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from what had been purſued by former commentators, that, Melch. 


as Melchior Adam expreſſes, “ there ſeemed, after a long Adam, &c, 


« and dark night, a new day to ariſe, in the judgment of 


&« all pious and prudent men.” He ſettled the preciſe dif- 


ference between the law and the goſpel, which before had 


been confounded ; refuted many errors, commonly received 


both in the church and the ſchools ; and brought many ne- 


ceſſary truths to light, which might have been ſought for 
in vain in the writings of Scotus and Aquinas. The better 
to qualify himſelf for the taſk he had undertaken, he ap- 
plied himſelf very attentively to the ſtudy of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages; to which, we are told, he was particu- 


larly excited by the writings of Eraſmus: who, though he 


— remained in appearance a papiſt, yet contributed as 
much, or perhaps more, to the diſpelling of monkiſh igno- 
rance, and overthrowing the kingdoms of darkneſs, than 
any of the reformers. In the mean time Luther, while he 
was active in propagating truth and day-light by his lectures 
and ſermons, maintained a prodigious ſeverity in his life 
and converſation ; and was a moſt rigid obferver of that 
diſcipline, which he as rigidly enjoined to others. This 
Fa him vaſt credit and authority; and made all he de- 
ivered, though ever ſo new and unuſual, go the readier 
down with thoſe who heard him. 

In this manner was Luther employed, when the general 
indulgences were publiſhed; in the year of our Lord 1517, 
and of Luther thirty-four, Leo X. who ſucceeded Julius II. 
in March 1513, formed a deſign of building the ſumptuous 
and magnificent church of St. Peter's at Rome, which was 
indeed begun by Julius, but ſtill required very large ſums 
to be finiſhed, The treaſure of the apoſtolic chamber was 
at that time much exhauſted ; and the pope himſelf, though 
of a rich and powerful family, yet was far from being able 
to do K at his own proper charge, on account of the ex- 
ceſſive Mbts he had contracted, before his advancement to 
the popedom. The method of raiſing money by indulgen- 
ces, had formerly on ſeveral occaſions been practiſed by the 


court of Rome; and none had been found more effeQual.. 


Leo, therefore, in the year 1517, publiſhed general indul- 
gences throughout all Europe, in favour of thoſe, who 


would 
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would contribute any ſum to the building of St. Peter's; 


and appointed perſons in different countries to preach up 


theſe indulgences, and to receive money for them. Albert 


Dupin, &c, 
Seckendorf, 
c. 


of Brandenburg, archbiſhop of Mentz and Magdeburg, 
who was ſoon after made a cardinal, had a commiſſion for 
Germany; and Luther aſſures us, that he was to have half 
the money that was to be raiſed, which does not ſeem im- 
probable : for Albert's court was at that time very luxurious 
and ſplendid ; and he had borrowed 30,000 florins of the 
Fuggers of Augſburg, to pay the -pope for the bulls of his 
archbiſhopric, which ſum he was bound to repay. Be this 
however as it will, Albert gave out this commiſhon to John 
Iccelius, a Dominican friar, and others of his order, 
Theſe indulgences were immediately expoſed to ſale; and 


. Tecelius boaited of “ having ſo large a commiſſion from the 


Melch. 
Adam, &c, 


„ pope, that though a man ſhould have deflowered the 
« virgin Mary, yet for money he might be pardoned.” 
He added farther, that “ he did not only give pardon for 
ce fins paſt, but for fins to come.” A book came out alſo 
at the ſame time, under the ſanction and authority of the 
archbiſhop, in which orders were given to the commiſſioners 
and collectors, to enforce and preſs the power of indulgen- 
ces. Theſe commiſſioners and collectors performed their 
offices with great zeal indeed, but not with ſufficient judg- 
ment and policy. They over-acted their parts, ſo that the 
people, to whom they were become very troubleſome, ſaw 
through the cheat ; being at length convinced, that, under 
a pretence of indulgences, they only meant to plunder the 
Germans ; and that, far from being ſolicitous about ſaving 
2 ſouls of others, their only view was to enrich them- 
ſelves. 3 | 

Theſe ſtrange proceedings gave vaſt offence at Wittem- 
berg, and particularly inflamed the pious zeal of Luther ; 


who, being naturally warm and active, and in the preſent 


caſe unable to contain himſelf, was determined to declare 
againſt them at all adventures. Upon the eve of All- ſaints 
therefore, in the year 1517, he publicly fixed up at the 
church, next to the caſtle of that town, a theſis upon . in- 
dulgences ; in the beginning of which, he challenged any 
one to oppoſe it, either by writing or diſputatiqg. This 
theſis contained ninety-five propoſitions ; in wi, how- 
ever, he did not directly oppoſe indulgences in themſelves, 
nor the power of the church to grant them, but only main- 


Dupio, &c, tained, ** "That the pope could releaſe no puniſhments, but 
what he inflicted, and indulgences could be nothing but 


« are 
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« a relaxation of eccleſiaſtical penalties : that they affected 
« only the living: that the dead were not ſubject to ca- 
« nonical penances, and ſo could receive no benefit by in- 
« dulgences ; and that ſuch as were in purgatory, could 
% not by them be delivered from the puniſhment of their 
« fins: that indeed the pope did not grant indulgences to 
« the ſouls of the dead, by virtue of the power of the keys, 
« but by way of ſuffrage : that indulgences ſeldom remit 
« all puniſhment: that thoſe, who believe they ſhall be 
« ſaved by indulgences only, ſhall be damned with their 
« maſters: that contrition can procure remiſſion of the 
« fault and puniſhment without indulgences, but that in- 
e dulgences can do nothing without contrition : that, how- 
« ever,. the pope's indulgence is not to be contemned, be- 
&« cauſe it is the declaration of a pardon obtained of God, 
but only to be preached up with caution, leſt the people 
{© ſhould think it preferable to good works: that chriſtians 
“ ſhould be inſtructed, how much better it is to abound in 
« works of mercy and charity to the poor, than to purchaſe 
a pardon; and that it is a matter of indifference either to 
“ buy, or not to buy an indulgence : that indulgences are 
© not to be truſted to: that it is hard to ſay, what that 
% meaſure of the church is, which is ſaid to be the founda- 
tion of indulgences : that it is not the merits of Chriſt 
or his ſaints, becauſe they produce grace in the inner 
man, and crucify the outward man, without the pope's 
* interpoling : that this treaſure can be nothing but the 
power of the keys, or the goſpel of the glory and grace 
of God: that indulgences cannot remit the leaſt venal 
*« fin in reſpect of the guilt: that they remit nothing to 
* them, who by a ſincere contrition have a right to a per- 
* fect remiſſion: and that chriſtians are to be exhorted to 
* ſeek pardon of their ſins by the pains and labour of pe- 
* nance, rather than to get them diſcharged without 
* reaſon.” 

This is the doctrine of Luther's theſis ; in which, if he 
does not, as we ſay, attack indulgences directly, he cer- 
tainly might as well have done it : for he repreſents them, 
we ſee, as uſeleſs and ineffectual. He alſo condemns in it 


ſeveral which he attributes to his adverſaries, 


and inveighs againſt ſeveral abuſes, of which he affirms them 


guilty, as for example: The reſerving eccleſiaſtical pe- Luther, 


Lc * * . . 
nance for pur r r commuting them into the pains oper. 
purgatory, or commuting m int p Keckendorf, 


of purgatory; teaching, that indulgences free men from 4 
« all the guilt and puniſhment of fin: preaching that the 
46 foul, 
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& ſoul, which they pleaſe to releaſe out of purgatory, flies 


immediately to heaven, when the money is caſt into the 
© cheſt; maintaining, that theſe indulgences are an ineſti- 
“ mable gift, by which man is reconciled to God: exact- 
* ing upon the poor, contrary to the pope's intentions: 
« caufing the preaching the word of God to ceaſe in other 
„ churches, that they 2 have a greater concourſe of peo- 
% ple in thoſe where indulgences are preached up: advanc- 
ing this ſcandalous aſſertion, That the pope's indulgences 
have ſuch a virtue, as to be able to abſolve a man, though 
© he has raviſhed the mother of God, which is a thing im- 
<< poſſible : publiſhing, that the croſs with the arms of the 
<< pope, is equal to the croſs of Chriſt, &c.”” „ Such po- 
* ſitions as theſe, ſays he, have made people aſk, and 
„ juſtly, why the pope, out of charity, does not deliver all 
% ſouls out of purgatory, ſince he can deliver ſo great a 
number for a little money, given for the building of a 
« church? Why he ſuffers prayers and anniverſaries for che 
dead, which are certainly delivered out of purgatory by 
„ indulgences ? Why the pope, who is richer than ſeveral 
* Creceſuſes, can't build the church of St. Peter with his 
© own money, but at the expence of the poor? &c.“ In 
thus attacking indulgences, and the commiſſioners appointed 
to publiſh them, Luther ſeemed to attack Albert, the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, under whoſe name and authority they 
were publiſhed. This he was himſelf aware of; and, there- 
fore, the very eve on which he fixed up his theſis, he wrote 
a letter to him, in which, after humbly repreſenting to 
him the grievances juſt recited, he beſought him to remedy 
and correct them: and concluded with imploring pardon 
for-the freedom he had taken, proteſting that what-he did 
was out of duty, and with a faithful and ſubmiſſive temper 
of mind. | Ti 
Luther's propoſitions about indulgences were no ſooner 
publiſhed, than Iccelius, the Dominican friar and com- 
miſſioner for ſelling them, maintained and publiſhed at 
Francfort a theſis, containing a ſet of propoſitions directly 
contrary to them. Iccelius did more: he ſtirred up the 
clergy of his order againft Luther ; anathematiſed him from 
the pulpit, as a moſt damnable heretic ; and burnt his theſis 
publicly at Francfort. Iccelius's theſis was alſo burnt in 
return, by the Lutherans at Wittemberg; but Luther him- 
ſelf diſowned having had any hand in that procedure; and 
in a letter to Jodocus, a profeſſor at Iſenac, who had for- 


merly been his maſter, aſked him, „If he thought Luther 
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tt { void of common ſenſe, as to do a thing of that kind in 
t à place where he had not any juriſdiction, and againſt a 
« divine of ſo great authority as Tecelius ?” On the con- 
trary, it is certain, that Luther, although he petceived that 
his propoſitions were very well liked, and entertained as 
perfectly found and orthodox, yet cartied himſelf at firſt 
with great calmneſs and fubmiſhon: He propoſed them to 
be diſcuſſed only in the way of diſputation; till the church 
ſhould determine what was to be thought of indulgences; 
He wrote to Jerom of Brandenburg, under whoſe juriſdic- 
tion he was, and ſubmitted what he had written to that 
biſhop's judgment. He intreated him either to ſcratch out 
with his pen, or commit to the flames, whatever ſhould 
ſeem to him unſound : to which however the biſhop replied; 
that he only begged him to defer the publication of his pro- 
poſitions ; and added, that he wiſhed no diſcourſe had been 


358 


ſtarted about indulgences. Luther complied with the bi- Mech, . 
ſhop's requeſt ; and declared, that © it gave him more plea- Adam, 45 


&« ſure to be obedient, than it would to work miracles; if he 
« was ever ſo able.” And ſo much juſtice muſt be done to 
Luther, even by thoſe who are not of his party, as to ae- 
knowledge, that he was willing to be filent, and to fay 
nothing more of indulgences, provided the ſame conditions 
might be impoſed upon his adverſaries: n 
But the ſpirit of peace deſerted the church for a ſeaſon; 
and a quarrel, begun by two little monks, ended, as we 
ſhall ſee, in nothing leſs than a mighty revolution. Luther 
was now attacked by adverſaries innumerable from on all 
ſides: three of the principal of whom were John Eccius, 
divinity profeſſor and vice-chancellor of the univerſity of 
* adt, who wrote notes upon his theſis, which Luther 
anſwered by notes; Sylveſter Prierias, a Dominican, and 
maſter of the holy palace; and one Jacobus Hogoſtratus, a 
friar- preacher, who ſingled out ſome of his propoſitions, 
and adviſed the pope to condemn and burn him, if he 
would not immediately retract them. Luther contented 
himſelf with publiſhing a kind of manifeſto againſt Hogo- 
ſtratus, in which he reproaches him with cruelty and igno- 
rance; but Prierias he treated with a little more ceremony. 
Prierias had drawn up his animadverſions in the form of a 
dialogue, to which was prefixed a dedication to the pope ; 
and had built all he had advanced againſt Luther, upon the 


principles of Thomas Aquinas. Luther, in an epiſtle to ia. 


the reader, oppoſed holy ſcripture to the authority of. this 
faint; and declared, among other things, that “ if the 
Vor. VIII. ; E os pope 
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ce pope and the cardinals were, like this Dominican, to ſet 


Melch, 
Adam, &c, 


„ up any authority againſt that of ſcripture, it could no 


£ longer be doubted, that Rome, was itſelf the very feat of 
<< antichriſt ; and then happy would Bohemia, and all other 
countries be, Who ſhould ſeparate themſelves from it as 
<. ſoon as poſſible.” _ | | 

In the year 1518, Luther, though diſſuaded from it by 
his friends, yet, to ſhew his obedience to authority, went 
to the monaſtery of St. Auguſtine at Heidelberg, while the 
chapter was held; and here maintained, on the 20th of 
April, a diſpute concerning“ juſtification by faith;“ which 
Bucer, who was prefent at it, took down in writing, and 
afterwards communicated to Beatus Rhenanus, not without 


the higheſt commendations. Luther has given an account 


of this diſpute, and ſays, that the doctors there oppoſed 
him with ſuch moderation and good manners, that he 


„„ could not but think the better of them for it. And al- 
„ though the doctrine he maintained was perfectly new to 


<<: them, yet they all acquitted themſelves very acutely, except 
one of the juniors; who created much mirth and laugh- 


ter by obſerving, That if the country people were to hear 


. tainly ſtone the whole aſſembly.“ 


hat ſtrange [poſitions were admitted, they would cer- 


8 
. 
* 


In the mean time, the zeal of his adverſaries grew every 


day more and more active againſt him; and he was at 


length accuſed to Leo X. as an heretie. As ſoon as he re- 
turned therefore from Heidelberg, he wrote a letter to that 
pope; in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms; and ſent him, at the 
ſame time, an explication of his propoſitions about indul- 
gences. He tells his holineſs in this letter, that “ he Was 
4 greatly troubled at being reprefented to him as à perſon, 
„who oppoſed the authority and power of the keys and 
„ pope; that this accuſation amazed him, but that he 
< truſted to his own innocency.“ Then he ſets forth the 


matter of fact; and ſays, that “ the preachers of the ju- 


s bilee thought all things lawful for them under the pope's 
4 name, and taught heretical and impious propofitions, to 
< the ſcandal and contempt of the eccleſiaſtical power, and 
« as if the decretals againſt the abuſes of collectors did not. 


* concern them: that they had publiſhed books, in which 


<< they taught the ſame impieties and hereſies. not to men- 
c tion their avarice and exactions: that they had found out 


no other way to quiet the offence their ill conduct had 
„ given, than by terrifying men with the name of pope, 


<« and by threatening with fire, as heretics, all thoſe = 
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te did not approve and ſubmit to their exorbitances: that 
« being animated with a zeal for Jeſus Chriſt, and puſhed 
« on by the heat of youth, he had given notice of theſe 
c abuſes to the ſuperior powers, who not regarding it, had 
« induced him to oppoſe them with lenity, by publiſhing 
« a poſition, which he invited the moſt learned to dil- 


« pute with him. This, ſays he, is the flame, which they Luther; ope- 


« ſay hath ſet the whole world on fire. Is it that I have 13, tem. 1. 
« not a right, as a doctor of divinity, to diſpute in the 23 


« public ſchools upon theſe matters? Theſe theſes were 
made only for my own country: and I am ſurpriſed to 
e ſee them ſpread into all parts of the world. They were 
ce rather diſputable points, than deciſions ; ſome of them 
&« obſcure, and in need of being cleared. What ſhall I 
« do? J cannot draw them back, and yet I ſee I am made 


«.odious. It is a trouble to me to appear in public, yet I 


« am conſtrained to do it. It is to appeaſe my adverſaries, 
« and give ſatisfaction to ſeveral perſons, that I have pub- 
« liſhed explications of the diſputes I have engaged in; 
« which I now do under your holineſs's protection, that it 
* may be known how ſincerely I honour the power of the 
« keys, and with what injuſtice my adverſaries have repre- 
«* ſented me. And if I were ſuch a one as they give out, 
* the elector of Saxony would not have endured me in his 
* univerſity thus long.” He concludes his letter in the 
following words: I caſt myſelf, holy father, at your 
feet, with all I am and have. Give me life, or put me 
to death; confirm or revoke, approve or diſapprove, as 
you pleaſe. I own your' voice as that of Jeſus Chriſt, 
© who rules and ſpeaks by you: and, if I have deſerved 
« death, I refuſe not to die.” This letter is dated on 
Trinity-ſunday 1518, and was accompanied with a proteſ- 
tation; wherein he declared, that“ he did not pretend to 
advance or defend any thing contrary to the holy ſcrip- 
* ture, or to the doctrine of the fathers, received and ob- 
* ſerved by the church of Rome, or to the canons and de- 
* cretals of the popes : nevertheleſs he thought he had the 
liberty, either to approve or diſapprove the opinions of 
„ St. Thomas, Bonaventure, and other {choolmen and 
* canoniſts, which-are not grounded upon any text.” 

The emperor Maximilian was equally ſolicitous with the 
Pope, about putting a ſtop to the propagation of Luther's 
opinions in Saxony; fince the great number of his followers, 
and the refolution with which he defended them, made it 


evident, beyond diſpute, that if he were not immediately 
E | E 2 checked, 
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checked, he would become troubleſome both to the church 


and empire. Maximilian, therefore, applied to Leo, in a 


Dupin, &c, 


letter dated Auguſt 5, 1518, and begged him to forbid, by 
his authority, theſe uſeleſs, raſh, and dangerous diſputes ; 
aſſuring him withal, that he would ſtrictly execute in the 
empire, whatever his holineſs ſhould enjoin. The pope on 
his part ordered the biſhop of Aſcoli, auditor of the apoſto- 
lic-chamber, to cite Luther to appear at Rome within ſixty 
days, that he quake give an account of his doctrine to the 
auditor, and maſter of the palace, to whom he had com- 
mitted the judgment of that cauſe. He wrote, at the ſame 
time, to the elector of Saxony, to pray him not to protect 
Luther, and let him know, that he had cited him, and had 
iven cardinal Cajetan, his 2 in Germany, the neceſſary 
inſtructions upon that occaſion. He exhorts the elector to 
put Luther into the hands of this legate, that he might be 
carried to Rome, aſſuring him, that if he were innocent, 
he would ſend him back abſolved, and if he were guilty, 
would pardon him upon his repentance. This letter to 
Frederick was dated Auguſt 23, 1518, and it was by no 
means unncceſſary; for though Luther had nothing to truſt 
to at firſt but his own perſonal qualities, his parts, his learn- 
ing, and his courage, yet he was afterwards countenanced 
and ſupported by this elector. At the ſame: time alſo the 
pope ſent a brief to cardinal Cajetan, in which he ordered 
him to bring Luther before him as ſoon as poſſible ; and to 
hinder the princes from being any impediment to the exe- 
cution of this order, he denounced the ordinary puniſh- 
ments of excommunication, interdiction, and privation of 
goods againit thoſe that ſhould- receive Luther, and give 
him protection; and promiſed a plenary indulgence to thoſe 

that ſhould aſſiſt in delivering him up. „ele 
In the mean time Luther, as ſoon as he underſtood what 
was tranſacting about him at Rome, uſed all imaginable 
means to prevent his being carried thither, and to obtain z 
hearing of his cauſe in Germany. The univerſity of Wit- 
temberg interceded for him, and wrote a letter to the pope, 
to excuſe him from going to Rome, becauſe his health would 
not permit it; and aſſured his holineſs, that he had aſſerted 
nothing contrary to the doEtrine of the church, and that all 
ow could charge him with, was his laying down ſome prc- 
poſitions in diſputation too freely, though without any view 
of deciding upon them. They interceded- likewiſe to the 
pope by means of Charles Miltitius, a German, who was his 
chamberlain. The elector alſo was againſt Luther's going 
| | to 
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ch to Rome, and deſired of cardinal r he might be 


a heard before him, as his legate in Germany. Upon theſe 
by addreſſes, the pope conſented, that the cauſe ſhould be tried 
S3 before cardinal Cajetan, to whom he had given power to 
he decide it. Luther, therefore, ſet off immediately for Augſ- 
on burg, and carried with him letters from the elector. He 
o- arrived here in the beginning of October 1518, and . 
(ty on an aſſurance of his ſafety, was admitted into the cardi- 
he nal's preſence. The legate told him, that he did not intend 
m- to enter into any diſpute with him, but ſhould only pro- 


me pound three things to him, on the pope's behalf; and he 
ea did admoniſh him, «+ Firſt, To become a ſound member of 


ad « the church, and to recant his errors. Secondly, To 
ary 4 promiſe, that he would not teach. ſuch pernicious doc- 
to « trines for the future: and, Thirdly, To take care that 
be « the peace of the church was not broken by his means.“ 
nt, Luther beſeeched the legate to acquaint him, what his er- 
ty, rors were, who thereupon alledged to him a decretal of 
to Clement VI. wherein “ the merits of Jeſus Chriſt are at- 
no „ firmed to be a treaſure of indulgencies,” which he, the 
uſt WW ' faid Luther denied; and objected to him alſo his teaching, 
n- that ** faith was neceſſary for all, who ſhould receive the 
red « ſacrament, ſo as to obtain any benefit by it.” Luther 
the replied, that he had read the decretal of Clement, which 
red «* the legate alledged ; but did humbly conceive, that it, 
to « was not of ſufficient authority to retract any opinion, a. 
xe- „ which he believed to be conformable to holy ſcripture.” 


ſh- The legate had then recourſe to the authority of the pope, 
of who, he ſaid, „could only decide upon the ſenſe of ſcrip- 
ive e ture;“ upon which Luther deſired time to deliberate up- 
joſe on what the legate had propoſed to him, and ſo the diſpute 
| ended for that day. | 


hat The next day, which was the 12th of October 1518, 
ble Luther returned to a ſecond conference with the legate, ac- 
nz companied with four counſellors of the empire, and a no- 
it- tary, and brought with him a proteſtation, in which he 


pe; declared, that ** he honoured and would obey the holy 
uld church of Rome in all things; that if he had ſaid or done 


ted any thing contrary to its deciſions, he deſired it might be 
all booked upon as never ſaid or done.” And for the three 
re- propoſitions made him by the legate, he declared, That 
iew * having ſought only the truth, he had committed no fault, 
the and could not retract errors, of which he had not been 
his convinced, nor even heard; that he was firmly perſuaded 


* of hig having advanced nothing, contrary to ſcripture and 
E 3 „tha 
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ce the doctrines of the fathers; that, nevertheleſs, being a 
«© man, and ſubject to error, he would ſubmit himſelf to 
© the lawful determination of the: church; and that he 
offered farther, to give reaſons, in this place, and elſe- 
<< where, of what he had aſlerted, - anſwer the objections, 
© and hear the opinions of the doctors of the famous uni- 
verſities of Baſil, Friburg, Louvain, &c.” The legate 
only repeated what he had faid the day before about the 
authority. of the pope, and exhorted Luther again to retract. 
Luther anſwered nothing, but preſented a writing to the 
legate, which, he ſaid, contained all he had to anſwer, 
The legate received the writing, but paid no regard to it: 
he preſſed Luther to retract, threatening him with the cen- 
ſures of the church, if he did not; and commanded him 
not to appear any more in his preſence, unleſs he brought 
his recantation with him. Luther was now convinced, that 
he had more to fear from the cardinal's power, than from 
diſputations of any kind; and, therefore, apprehenſive of 
being ſeized, if he did not ſubmit, withdrew from Augſburg 
upon the 20th of October. But before his departure, he 
publiſhed a formal appeal to the pope, in which he de- 
clared, that * though he had ſubmitted to be tried by 
„ cardinal Cajetan, as his Jegate, yct he had been ſo borne 
„ don and injured by him, that he was conſtrained, at 
length, to appeal to the judgement of his holineſs,” He 
wrote likewiſe a letter to the cardinal, and told him, that 
he did not think himſelf bound to continue any longer at 
«* Augſburg ; that he would retire after he had made his 
„appeal; that he would always ſubmit himſelf to the 
& judgement of the church; but for his cenſures, that as 
„ he had not deſerved, ſo he did not value them.“ | 
Though Luther was a man of invincible courage, yet he 
was animated, in ſome meaſure, to theſe firm and vigorous 
proceedings, by an aſſurance of protection from Frederick 
of Saxony; being perſuaded, as he ſays in his letter to the 
legate, that an appeal would be more agreeable to that 
elector, than a recantation. On this account, the firſt 
thing, which the legate did after Luther's departure, was 
to ſend an account to the elector of what had paſſed at 
Augſburg. And here he complained, that Luther left him 
without taking leave, and without his knowledge; and al- 


though he had given him hopes, that he would retract and 


ſubmit, yet had retired without affording him the leaſt ſa- 


tisfaction. He acquainted the elector, that Luther had ad- 
vanced and maintained ſeveral propoſitions of a moſt _ 
fy 3 3 i nable 
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nable nature, and contrary to the doctrine of the holy ſee”) 
He prays him to diſcharge his conſcience, and to keep un- 
ſpotted the honour of his illuſtrious houſe, by either ſending» 
him to Rome, or baniſhing him from his dominions. He 
aſſured him, that this matter could not continue long as it 
was at preſent, but would ſoon be proſecuted at Rome; and 
that, to. get it out of his own hands, he had written to the» 
pope about it. When this letter, dated October 25, 1518, 
was delivered to the elector, he communicated it to Luther, 
who immediately drew up a defence of himſelf againſt it. 
In this defence, he offers to the elector, to leave his country, 
if his highneſs thought proper, that he might be more at 
liberty to defend himſelf againſt the papal- authority, with- 
out bringing any inconveniencies upon his highneſs by that 
means. But his friends adviſed him very wiſely to ſtick 
cloſe to Saxony, without ſtirring a foot; and the univerlity 
of Wittemberg preſented an. addreſs to the elector,.; praying 
him to afford Luther fo much - favour and protection, that 
he might not be obliged to recant his opinions, till it was- 
made appear, that they ought' to be condemned; but this 
addreſs was needleſs ; the elector was reſolved: not to de- 


ſert Luther, and told the legate, in an anſwer dated De- 


cember the 18th, that * he hoped he would have dealt 


745 


„ with Luther in another manner, and not have obliged _ 
dam, &c, 


him to recant, before his cauſe was heard and Judged; pyp.n, — 


that there were ſeveral able men in his own, and in other 
„ unixerſities, who did not think Luther's doctrine either 


impious or heretical; that, if he had believed it ſuch, 


there would have been no need of admoniſſing him, not 
to tolerate it; that Luther not being convicted of hereſy, 
he could not baniſh him from his ſtates, nor ſend him to- 
Rome; and that, ſince Luther offered to ſubmit himſelf; 
to the judgement of ſeveral univerſities,” he thought they 
* ought to hear him, or, at leaſt, ſhew him the errors 
* which he taught in his writings.” Luther, ſeeing him- 
ſelf thus ſupported, continued to teach the ſame doctrines 
at Wittemberg, and ſent a challenge to all the inquifitors to 
come and diſpute with him, offering them not only a ſafe- 
condu& ſrom his prince, but aſſuting them alſo of good en- 
tertainment, and that their charges ſhould be borne, ſo long 
as they remained at Wittemburg. oo hαNανν Nom s nf 

While, theſe things paſſed in Germany, pope Leo at- 
tempted to put an end to theſe diſputes about indulgencès, 
by a deciſion: of his own ; and for that putnoſe, upon the 
th of November, publiſhed a brief, directed toncardinal 
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Cajetan, in which he declared, that the pope, the ſuc- 
t ceſſor of St. Peter, and-vicar of Jeſus Chriſt upon earth, 
ce hath power to pardon, by virtue of the keys, the guilt 
“ and puniſhment of ſin, the guilt by the ſacrament” of 
* penance, and the temporal puniſhments due for actual 
< fins by .indulgences; that theſe indulgences are taken 
6 from the overplus of the merits of Jeſus Chriſt and his 
<< ſaints, a treaſure at the pope's own diſpoſal, as well by 
% way of abſolution as ſuffrage 3 and that the dead and the 
£ living, who properly and truly obtain theſe indulgences, 
are immediately freed from the puniſhment due to their 
& actual fins, according to the divine juſtice, which allows 
s“ theſe indulgences to be granted and obtained. This 
brief ordains, that $4 all the world ſhall hold and preach 
this doctrine, under the pain of excommunication re- 
<< ſerved to the pope; and enjoins cardinal Cajetan to ſend 
< it to all the archbiſhops and biſhops of Germany, and 
<* cauſe it to be put in execution by them.” Luther knew 
very well, that after this judgement made by the pope, 
he could not poſſibly eſcape being proceeded againſt, and 
condemned at Rome; and, therefore, upon the 28th of 
the ſame month, publiſhed a new appeal from the pope 
to a general council, in which he aſſerts the ſuperior au- 
thority of the lattet over the former. The pope foreſeeing, 
that he ſhould not eaſily manage Luther, i long as the 
elector of Saxony continued to ſupport and protect him, 
ſent the elector a golden roſe, ſuch an one, as he uſed to 
bleſs every year, and ſend to ſeveral princes, as marks of 
his particular favour to them. Miltitius, his chamberlain, 
whom we have before obſerved to have been a German, 
was intruſted with this commiſſion ; by whom the pope ſent 
alſo letters, dated the beginning of January 1519, to the 
eleQor's counſellor and ſecretary, in which he prayed thoſe 
miniſters to uſe all poſſible intereſt with their maſter, that 
he would ſtop the progreſs of Luther's errors, and imitate 
therein the piety and religion of his anceſtors. It appears 
by Seckendorf's account of Miltitius's negotiation, that 

rederick had long ſolicited for this bauble from the pope ; 
and that three or four years before, when his electoral 
highneſs was a bigot to the court of Rome, it had probably 
been a moſt welcome preſent. But poſt eſt occaſio calva: 
it was now too late: Luther's conteſts with the ſee of Rome 
had opened the elector's eyes, and enlarged his mind; and, 
therefore, when Miltitius delivered his letters, and diſcharged 


bis commiſſion, he was received but coldly by the ar” 
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who valued not the conſecrated roſe, nor would receive 


it publickly and in form, but only privately and by his 
rotor. | | BY Us B 
l As to Luther, Miltitius had orders to require the elector 
to oblige him to retract, or to deny him his protection: 
but, alaſs ! things were not now to be carried with ſo high 
a hand, Luther's credit being too firmly eſtabliſhed. Be- 
ſides, the emperor Maximilian happened to die upon the 
12th of this month, whoſe death greatly altered the face of 
affairs, and made the elector more able to determine Lu- 
ther's fate. Miltitius thought it beſt therefore to try, what 
could be done by fair and gentle means, and to that end 
came to a conference with Luther, He poured forth many 
commendations upon him, and earneſtly intreated him, that 
he would himſelf appeaſe that tempeſt, which could not but 
be deſtructive to the church. He blamed, at the ſame time, 
the behaviour and conduct of Tecelius, and reproved him 
with ſo much ſharpneſs, that he died of melancholy a ſhort 
time after. Luther, amazed at all this civil treatment, 
which he had never experienced before, commended Milti- 
tius highly, and owned, that if they had behaved to him ſo 
at firſt, al the troubles, occaſioned by theſe diſputes, had 
been avoided; and did not forget to caſt the blame upon 


Albert archbiſhop of Mentz, who had increafed theſe trou- 


bles by his ſeverity. Miltitius alſo made ſome conceſſions; 
as, that the people had been ſeduced by falſe opinions about 
indulgences, that Tecelius had given the occaſion, that the 
archbiſhop had ſet on Tecelius to get money, that Tecelius 
had exceeded the bounds of his commiſſion, &c. This 
mildneſs, and ſeeming candor, on the part of Miltitius, 
gained ſo wonderfully upon Luther, that he wrote a moſt 
ſubmiſſive letter to the pope, dated the 13th of March 1519. 
Miltitius, however, taking for granted, that they would not 
be contented at Rome with this letter of Luther's, written, 
as it was, in general terms only, propoſed to refer the mat- 
ter to ſome other judgement; and it was agreed between 
them, that the elector of Triers ſhould be the judge, and 
Coblentz the place of conference: but this came to no- 
thing; for Luther afterwards gave ſome reaſons for not go- 
ing to Coblentz, and the pope would not refer the matter 
to the elector of Triers. | | | 

During all theſe treaties, the doctrine of Luther ſpread, 
and prevailed greatly ; and he himſelf received great encou- 
ragement at home and abroad. The Bohemians about this 


time ſent him a book of the celebrated John Huſs, who had 


fallen 
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fallen a martyr in the work of reformation; and alſo letters, 


in which they exhorted him to conſtancy and perſeverance, 
owning, that the divinity which he taught was the pure, 
the ſound, and orthodox divinity. Many great and learned 
men had joined themſelves to him; among the reſt Philip 
Melancthon, whom Frederick had invited to the univerſity 
of Wittemberg in Auguſt 1518, and Andrew Caroloſtadius 
archdeacon of that town, who was a great linguiſt, They 
deſired, if poſſible, to draw over Eraſmus to their party 
nd to that end we find Melancthon thus expreſſing himſelf 


- 0 : m A letter to that great man, dated Leipſic January 5, 1519: 
339+ Lond. Martin Luther, who has a. very. great eſteem for you, 


1642. e Wiſhes of all things, that you would thoroughly approve of 
„% him,” Luther alſo himſelf wrote to Eraſmus, in very re- 
mid. p. 348. [pectful, and even flattering terms: Itaque, mi Eraſme, 
vir amabilis, ſi ita tibi viſum fuerit, agnoſce & hunc frater- 
“ culum in Chriſto ; tui certe ſtudioſiſſimum & amantiſh- 
« mum, cæterum pro inſcitia ſua nihil meritum, quam ut 
in angulo ſepultus eſſet. The elector of Saxony was 
deſirous alſo to know Eraſmus's opinion of Luther, and 
might probably think, that as Eraſmus had moſt of the 
monks for his enemies, and ſome of thoſe, who were warmeſt 
againſt Luther, he might eaſily be prevailed on to come over 
to their party. And indeed they would have done ſome- 
thing, if they could have gained this point; for the reputa 
tion of Eraſmus was ſo great, that if he had once declared 
for Luther, almoſt all Germany would have declared along 
wich him. | | 


But Eraſmus, whatever he might think of Luther's opi- 
nions, had neither his impetuoſity, nor his courage. He 


contented himſelf therefore with acting and ſpeaking in his 
uſual ſtrain of moderation, and wrote a letter to the elector 
Frederick, in which he declared „“ his diſlike of the arts, 
6 —— were employed to make Luther odious; that he 
« did not know Luther, and ſo could neither approve nor 
“ condemn his writings, becauſe indeed he had not read 


« them; that however he condemned the railing. at him 


« with ſo much violence, becauſe he had ſubmitted himſelf, 


to the judgement of thoſe, whoſe office it was to deter- 


„ mine, and no man had endeavoured to convince him of; 
6 his error; that his antagoniſts ſeemed, rather to ſeek bis, 
„ death, than his ſalvation; that they miſtook the matter 
„in ſuppoſing, that all error is hereſy; that there are er- 
« rors in all the writings of both ancients and moderns; 
“that diy ines are of different opinions; that it is re ee 

: dent 
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« dent to uſe moderate, than violent means; tliat the elec- 
« tor ought to protect innocency, and that this was the 
« intent'of Leo X.“ | > #04 
Eraſmus wrote alſo a friendly letter in anſwer to Luther's,' 
and tells him, that “ his books had raiſed ſuch an uproar 
« at Louvain, as it was not poſſible for him to deſcribe ;' 
&« that he could not have believed divines could have been 
« ſuch madmen, if he had not been preſent, and ſeen them 
« with his eyes; that by defending him, he had rendered 
« himſelf ſuſpected; that many abuſed him as the leader of 


„ this faction, ſo they call it; that there were many in 


— 


« England, and ſome at Louvain, no inconſiderable per- 
« ſons, who highly approved his opinions; that for his 
« own part he endeavoured to carry himſelf as evenly as he 
6 could with all parties, that he might more effeQtually 
ce ſerve the intereſts of learning and religion; that, how- 
ever, he thought more might be done by civil and modeſt. 


means, than by intemperate heat and paſſion ; that it 


„ would be better to inveigh againſt thoſe, who abuſe the 
% pope's authority, than againſt the popes themſelves ; that 
© new opinions ſhould rather be promoted in the way of 
“ propoſing doubts and difficulties, than by affirming and 
e deciding peremptorily ; that nothing ſhould be delivered 
* with faction and arrogance; but that the mind, in theſe 
<< caſes, ſhould be kept intirely free from anger, hatred, 
“ and vain-glory, I ſay not this,” ſays Eraſmus, with that 
great addreſs of which he was maſter, „“as if you wanted 
any admonitions of this kind, but only that you may not 


** want them hereafter, any more than you do at preſent. Ibid. p. 348. 


© Hzc non admoneo ut facias, ſed ut quod facis perpetuo 
“ facias.” When this letter was wrote, Eraſmus and Lu- 
ther had never ſeen each other: it is dated from Louvain 
May 30, 1519, and it is hardly poſſible to read it without 
ſuſpecting, that Eraſmus was intirely in Luther's ſentiments, 
if he had had but the courage to have declared it. Only 
obſerve, how he concludes it: *I have dipped into your 
«© commentaries upon the Pſalms ; they pleaſe me prodigi- 
© ouſly, and I hope will be read with great advantage. 
There is a prior of the monaſtery of Antwerp, who fays 
* he was formerly your pupil, and loves you moſt affec- 
* tionately. He is a truly chriſtian man, and almoſt: the 
only one of his ſociety who preaches Chriſt, the reſt be- 
<< ing attentive either to the fabulous traditions of men, or 
© to their own profit. I have written to Melancthon. The 


Lord Jeſus pour upon you his ſpirit, that you may abound 


more 


6 
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«© more and more every day, to his glory and the ſervice 
„of the church: F arewell 5 1 

But to go on with Luther. In the year 1519 he had a 
famous i pate at Leipſic, with Jobn — Eccius, as 
we have obſerved, wrote notes upon Luther's theſes, which 
Luther firſt, and afterwards Caroloſtadius, anſwered. The 
diſpute thus depending, a conference was propoſed at Leip- 
ſic, with the conſent of George duke of Saxony, who was 


couſin- german to Frederick the elector; and accordingly 


Ta vit. Lu- 


Luther went thither at the end 3 accompanied by 
Caroloſtadius and Melancthon. Melchior Adam relates, 
that Luther could not obtain leave to diſpute for ſome time, 
but was only a ſpectator of what paſſed between Caroloſta- 
dius and Eccius, till Eccius got at laſt a protection for him 
from George. However it is certain they diſputed upon 
the moſt rw points, upon purgatory, upon indulgences, 
and eſpecially upon the authority of the pope. Luther de- 
clared, that it was diſagreeable and uneaſy to him to meddle 
with this laſt, being an invidious and unneceſſary ſubject, 


- and that he would not have done it, if Eccius had not put 


it among the propoſitions to be diſputed upon. Eccius an- 
ſwered, and it muſt be owned with ſome reaſon, that Lu- 
ther had firſt given occaſion to that queſtion, by treating 
upon it himſelf, and teaching ſeveral things contrary to the 


authority of the holy fee. In this diſpute, after many texts 


of ſcripture, and many paſſages from the fathers had been 
cited and canvaſſed by both ſides, they came to ſettle the 
ſenſe of the famous words, Thou art Peter, and upon 
«this rock will 1 build my church.” Luther aſſerted, That 


by rock is to be underſtood either power or faith: if power, 


then our Saviour hath added to no purpoſe, “and I will 


give thee the keys, &c.“ if faith, as it ought, then it is 
alſo common to all other churches, and not peculiar to that 
of Rome. Eccius replied, That theſe words ſettled a ſu- 


premacy upon St. Peter; that they ought to be underſtood 


of his perſon, according to the explication of the fathers; 


that the contrary- opinion was one of the errors of Wickliff 
and John Huſs, which were condemned; and that he fol- 
lowed the opinion of the Bohemians. Luther was not to 


be ſilenced with this, but faid, That although all the fathers 
had underſtood that paſſage of St. Peter in the ſenſe of Ec- 
cius, yet he would oppoſe them with the authority of St. 


Paul and St. Peter himſelf, who ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt is 
the only foundation and corner- ſtone of his church. And 
as to his following the opinion of the Bohemians, in main- 

8 : taining 
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taining a propoſition condemned with John Huſs, that © the 


« dignity of the pope was eſtabliſhed by the emperor,” 
though he did not, he ſaid, approve of the ſchiſm of the 
Bohemians, yet he ſhould make no ſcruple to affirm, that, 
among the articles condemned with John Huſs, there were 
ſome very ſound and orthodox. This diſpute ended at 
length like all others, the parties not the leaſt nearer in 


point of opinions, but more at enmity with each others 


perſons. It is however, it ſeems, granted on all ſides, that Melch, 
Luther did not acquire in this diſpute that ſucceſs and ap- Dor 


plauſe which he expected; and it is evident and agreed alſo, 
that he made a conceſſion to Eccius, which he afterwards 
retracted, that the pope was head of the church by human 
right, though not by divine right; which made George 
duke of Saxony ſay, after the ditpute was over, Sive jure 
«© divino five humano ſit papa, eſt tamen papa :” „ Whe- 
„ther he be pope by divine right or human, he is never- 
„ theleſs pope.” | 1 bo 
This ſame year 1519, Luther's books about indulgences 
were formally cenſured by the divines of Louvain and Cologne. 
The former havi ng conſulted with the cardinal of Tortoſa, who 
was afterwards Hadrian VI. paſſed their cenſure upon the 7th 
of November; and the cenſure of the latter, which was made 
at the requeſt of the divines of Louvain, was dated upon 


the 3oth of Auguſt. Luther wrote immediately againſt 


theſe cenſures, and declared that he valued them not: that 
ſeveral great and good men, ſuch as Occam, Picus Miran- 
dula, Laurentius Valla, and others, had been condemned 
in the ſame unjuſt manner; nay, he would venture to add 
to the liſt, Jerom of Prague and John Huſs. He charges 
thoſe univerſities ah nebula being the firſt that 

clared againſt him; and accuſes them of want of proper re- 


ſpect and deference to the holy ſee, in condemning a book 


preſented to the pope, on which judgement had not yet been 
paſſed. About the end of this year — publiſhed a book, 
in which he contended for the communion's being celebrated 
in both kinds. This was condemned by che biſhop of Miſ- 
nia, whoſe cenſure is dated January 24, 1520. Luther, 
ſeeing himſelf ſo beſet with adverfaries, wrote a letter to the 
new emperor, Charles V. of Spain, who was not yet come 
into Germany, and alſo another to the elector of Mentz; 
in both which he humbly implores protection, till he ſhould 
be able to give an account of himſelf and his opinions; 
adding, that he did not defire to be defended, if he were 

Ned of impiety or hereſy, but only that he might _ 


be condemned without a hearing. The former of theſt 
| Lutheri letters is dated January 15, 1520; the latter, February 4. 
oper. tom. j. We muſt not omit to obſerve, that the elector Frederick fel! 
about this time into a very dangerous illneſs, which flung 
Seckendore, the whole party into a great conſternation, and occaſioned 
&c, " ſome apprehenſions at Wittemberg : but of this illneſs he 
happily recovered. 27% | 

While Luther was labouring to excuſe himſelf to the em- 

peror and the biſhops of Germany, Eccius was gone to 

Rome, to ſollicit his condemnation ; which, it may eaſily 

be conceived, was now become no difficult matter to be 

obtained. He and his whole party were' had in abhorrence 

there; the elector Frederick was out of favour, and all his 

affairs ruined in that court, on account of the protection 

which he afforded Luther. The elector excuſed himſelf to 

the pope, in a letter dated April 1; which the pope an- 

ſwered, and ſent him at the ſame time a copy of a bull, in 

which he was required “ either to oblige Luther to retract 

<« his errors, or to impriſon him for the diſpoſal of the pope.” 

This peremptory proceeding alarmed at firſt the court of the 

r, and many German nobles who were of Luther's 

party::! however, their final reſolution was, to protect and 

defend him. In the mean time, though Luther's condem- 

nation was determined at Rome, Miltitius did not ceaſe to 

treat in Germany, and to propoſe means of accommodation. 

Jo this end he applied to the chapter of the Auguſtine friars 

there, and prayed them to interpoſe their authority, and to 
beg of Luther that he would write a letter to the pope, full 

of ſubmiſſion and reſpect. Luther conſented to write, and 

his letter bears date April the 6th ; but, alaſs ! things were 

carried too far on both ſides, ever to admit of a reconeilia- 

tion. The miſchief Luther had done, and continued daily 

to do, to the papal authority, was irreparable; and the 

rough uſage and perſecutions he had received from the pope's 

party, had now inflamed his leonine ſpirit to that degree; 

that it was not poſſible to appeaſe it, but by meaſures which 

the pope. and the eourt of Rome could never come into. It 

is no. wonder, therefore, if the letter he wrote at this junc- 

ture was not attended with any healing conſequences ; and 

we are almoſt tempted to think, that he did not intend it 

thould be, when we conſider the manner in which it is 

Lutheri written: for he ſays, „that among the monſters of the 

oper. tom. i. ©© age, with whom he had been engaged for three years 

„ paſt, he had often called to mind the bleſſed father : 
“that now he began to triumph over his enemies, and to 
. | « deſpiſe 
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« deſpiſe them : that, though he had been obliged to ap- 
& peal from his holineſs to a general council, yet he had 
« no averſion to him: that he had always wiſhed and 
« prayed for all forts of bleſſings upon his perſon and ſee: 
« that his deſign was only to defend the truth: that he had 
„ never ſpoken diſhonourably of his holineſs, but had called 
« him a Daniel in the midſt of Babylon, to denote the in- 
« nocence and purity he had preſerved among ſo many cor- 
« rupt men: that the court of Rome was viſibly more cor- 
« rupt, than either Babylon or Sodom ; and that his holi- 
« neſs was as a lamb amidſt wolves, a Daniel among lions, 
„and an Ezekiel among ſcorpions : that there were not 
« above three or four cardinals of any learning or piety : 
that it was againſt theſe diſorders of the court of Romie 
* he was obliged to appear: that cardinal Cajetan, who 
te was ordered by his holineſs to treat with him, had ſhewn 
no inclinations to peace: that his nuncio Miltitius had 
indeed come to two conferences with him, and that he 
had promiſed Miltitius to be ſilent, and ſubmit to the de- 
e ciſion of the archbiſhop of Triers, but that the Uifptite at 
« Leipſic had hindered the execution of this project, and 
« put things into greater confuſion : that Miltitius had àp- 
e plied a third time to the chapter of his order, at whoſe in- 
« {tigation he had written to his holineſs: and that he now 
e threw himſelf at his feet, praying him to impoſe filence 
upon his enemies: but that, as for a recantation on his 
part, he muſt not inſiſt upon it, unleſs he would increaſe 
* the'troubles, nor preſcribe him rules for the interpretation 
of the word of God, becauſe it ought not to be limited. 
Then he admoniſhes the pope not to ſuffer himſelf to be 
* ſediiced by his flatterers, into a perſuaſion that he can 
command and require all things, that he is above a coun- 
ci and the univerſal church, that he alone has a right to 


interpret ſcripture ; but to believe thoſe rather who de- 


de baſe, than thoſe who exalt him.” 5 

The continual importunities of Luther's adverfaries with 
Leo, cauſed him at length to publiſh a formal condemnation 
of him ; and accordingly he did fo, in a bull dated June 15, 


1520. In the beginning of this bull, the pope direQs his Seckendort, 
ſpeech to Jeſus Chriſt, to St. Peter, St. Paul, and all the &. 


faints, invoking their aid, in the moſt ſolemn expreſſions, 
againſt the new errors and hereſies, and for the preſervation 
of the faith, peace, and unity of the church. Then he ex- 
preſſes his great grief for the late propagation of theſe errors 
in Germany; errors, either already condemned by the _ 
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cils and conſtitutions of the pope, or new propoſitions here- 
tical, falſe, ſcandalous, apt to offend and ſeduce the faith- 
ful. Then, after enumerating forty-one propoſitions col- 
lected from Luther's writings, he does, by the advice of 
his cardinals, and after mature deliberation, condemn them 
as reſpectively heretical; and forbids all chriſtians, under 
the pain of excommunication, and deprivation of all their 


dignities, which they ſhould incur ipſo facto, to hold, de- 


fend, or preach any of theſe propoſitions, or to ſuffer others 
to preach them. As to Luther, after accuſing him of diſ- 
obedience and obſtinacy, becauſe he had appealed from his 
Citation to a council, though he thought he might at that 
inſtant condemn him as a notorious heretic, yet he gave 
him fixty days to conſider: aſſuring him, that if in that 
time he ous revoke his errors, and return to his duty, 
and give him real proofs that he did ſo by public acts, and 

burning his books, he ſhould find in him a true paternal 

ection: otherwiſe he declares, that he ſhould incur the 
puniſhment due to heretics. - | 

Luther now perceiving that all hopes of an accommoda- 
tion were at an end, no longer obſerved the leaſt reſerve or 
moderation. Hitherto he had treated his adverſaries with 
ſome degree of ceremony, and paid them ſome regard, and 
not being openly ſeparated from the church, did not quite 
abandon the diſcipline of it. But now he kept no meaſures 
with. them ; broke off all his engagements to the church, 
and publicly declared, that he would no longer communi- 
cate in it. The firſt ſtep he took, after the publication of 
the pope's bull, was to write againſt it; which he did in 
very ſevere terms, calling it, The execrable bull of anti- 
chriſt, He publiſhed likewiſe a book, called, The cap- 
tivity of Babylon : in which he begins with a proteſtation, 
That he became every day more knowing: that he was 
ce -aſhamed and repented of what he had written about in- 
« dulgences two year? before, when he was a ſlave to the 
c ſuperſtitions of Rome: that he did not indeed then re- 


cc ject indulgences, but had ſince diſcovered, that they are 


c nothing but impoſtures, fit to raiſe money, and to de- 
46 ſtroy the faith: that he was then content with denying 


„ the papacy to be jure divino, but had lately been con- 
vinced that it was the kingdom of Babylon: that he 
c then wiſhed a general council. would ſettle the commu- 

* nion in both kinds, but now. plainly ſaw, that it was 


* commanded by ſcripture : that he did abſolutely deny the 
ſeven ſacraments, owning no more than three, baptiſm, 
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c penance, and the Lords ſupper; &c.” About the ſame 
time alſo, he publiſhed another treatiſe in the German lan- 
guage, to make the court of Rome odious to the Germans; 
in which „ he gives a hiſtory of the wars raiſed by tlie 
« popes againſt the emperors, and repreſents the miſeries 
« Germany had ſuffered by them. He ſtrives to engage 
« the emperor and princes of Germany to eſpouſe his party 
« againſt the pope, by maintaining, that they had the ſame 
te power over the clergy as they had over the —_ and 
« that there was no appeal from their juriſdiction. He ad- 
« yiſed the whole nation to ſhake off the pope's power; 
« and- propoſes a reformation, by which he _—_ the pope 
e and+ biſhops to the power of the emperor, 


ſhould teſtify his abhorrence of the proceedings of the court 
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c.“ Laſtly, Seckendorf, 
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Luther, that he might not be wanting in any thitig which e a. 

Melch. . 


of Rome, was determined to treat the pope's bull and de- Adam, Ac. 


cretals in the ſame manner as they had ordered his writings 
to be treated; and therefore, calling the ſtudents at f. 
temberg together, he flung them into a fire · prepared: for 
that purpoſe, ſaying, . Becauſe thou haſt troubled- the 
“holy one of „let eternal fire trouble thee.“ This 
ceremony was performed by Luther, upon the 10th of De- 
cember, 1520. 1 2 | if. 

The bull of Luther's condemnation was carried into Ger- 
many, and publiſhed there by Eccius, who had ſolicited it 
at Rome; and who, together with Jerom Alcander, a per- 
ſon eminent for his learning and eloquence, was intruſte 
by the pope with the execution of it. In the mean time, 
Charles V. of Spain, after he had ſet things to rights in 
the Low Countries, went into Germany, and was — | 
emperor, upon the 21ſt of October, at Aix-la-Chapelle: 
He ſtayed not long in that city, becauſe of the plague which 
was there; but went to Cologne, and appointed a diet at 
Worms, to meet upon the 6th of January, 1521. Frederic, 
elector of Saxony, could not be preſent at the coronation, 
but was left ſick at Cologne, where Alcander; who ac- 
companied the emperor, preſented him with the brief, which 


the pope had fent by him, and by which his holineſs gave 


him notice of- the decree which he had made againſt the er- 
rors of Luther. Alcander told the elector, that the pope 
had intruſted himſelf and Eceius with the affair of Luther, 
which was of the laſt conſequence to the whole chriftian 


world, and, if there were not a ſpeedy ſtop put to it, would 


undo the empire: that he did not doubt, but that the elec- 
tor would imitate the emperor, and other princes of the 
Vol. VIII. F empire, 


, 
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| empire, who had received the pope's judgment reſpectfully 


And he informed his highneſs, that he had two things to 
requeſt of him in the name of the pope : * Firſt, That he 


would cauſe all Luther's books to be burnt ; and, ſecondly, 


& that he would either put Luther to death, or impriſon 
6 him, or ſend him to the pope.” The pope ſent alſo a brief 
to the univerſity of Wittemberg, to exhort them to put his 
bull in execution agaiuſt Luther: but neither the elector nor 
the univerſity paid any regard to his briefs. Luther, at the 
ſame time, renewed his appeal to a future council, in terms 
very ſevere upon the pope, calling him tyrant, heretic, 
apoſtate, antichriſt, and blaſphemer ; and in it prays the 


emperor, electors, princes and lords of the empire, to fa- 


vour his appeal, nor ſuffer the execution of the bull, till he 


ſhould be lawfully ſummoned, heard, and convicted, before 


. impartial judges. This appeal is dated November the 17th, 


Indeed Eraſmus, and ſeveral other German divines, were 
of opinion that things ought not to be carried to this extre- 
mity, nor mens 1 ſtirred up; foreſeeing, that the fire 
which conſumed Luther's books, would ſoon put all Ger- 
many into a flame. They propoſed, therefore, to agree 
upon arbitrators, or to refer the whole cauſe to the firſt 
general council. But theſe pacific propoſals came too late ; 
and Eccius and Alcander preſſed the matter ſo vigorouſly 
both to the emperor and the other German princes, that 
Luther's books were burnt in ſeveral cities in Germany. 
Alcander alſo earneſtly importuned the emperor for an edict 
againſt Luther; but he found many and great obſtacles. 
Luther's party was very powerful; and Charles V. was not 
willing to give ſo public an offence to the elector of Saxony, 


who had lately refuſed the empire, that he might have it. 


To overcome theſe difficulties, Alcander gained a new 
bull from Rome, which declared, that Luther had incurred, 
by obſtinacy, the penalty denounced in the firſt. He alſo 
wrote to the court of Rome for an aſſiſtance of money and 
friends, to be uſed at the diet of Worms: and, becauſe the 
Lutherans inſiſted that the conteſt was chiefly about the ju- 
riſdiction of the pope, and the abuſes of the court of Rome, 
and that they were only perſecuted for the ſake of delivering 


up Germany to the tyranny of that court; he undertook to 


ſhew, That Luther had broached many errors relating to 
the myſteries of religion, and revived the hereſies of Wick- 
Iiff and John Huſs. The diet of Worms was held in the 
beginning of the year 1521: where Alcander employed his 
eloquence and intereſt ſo ſucceſsfully, that the emperor and 

princes 


rrlnces of the empire were going to execute the pope's bull 
againſt Luther with ſeverity, and without delay. The 
only way which the elector of Saxony and Luther's friends 


could invent to ward off the blow, was to ſay, * That it 


« was not evident, that the propoſitions objected to were 
« his; that his adverſaries might attribute them to him 
« falſelyz that the books from which they were taken might 
e be forged ; and, above all, that it was not juſt to con- 
« demn him without ſummoning him and hearing him.“ 
The emperor therefore, with the conſent of the princes of 
the diet, ſent Sturmius, an officer, from Worms to Wit- 
temberg, to conduct Luther ſafely to the diet. Sturmius 
carried with him a © ſafe-conduct” to Luther, ſigned by 
the emperor and princes of the diet; and alſo a letter from 
the emperor, dated March 21, 1521, and directed Ho- 
e norabili; dilecto, devoto, doctori Martino Luthero, or- 
« dinis Auguſtiniani;” To the honourable, beloved, de- 
“ vout doctor Martin Luther, of the order of St. Auguſtine ;” 
in which he ſummoned him to appear at the diet, and aſ- 
ſured him, that he need not fear any violence or ill treat- 
ment. Nevertheleſs, Luther's friends were much againſt 
his going: ſome telling him, that by burning his books, 
he might eaſily know what cenſure would be paſſed upon 
himſelf; others reminding him of the treatment they had, 
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upon a like occaſion, ſhewn to John Huſs. But Luther de- Seckendorf, 


ſpiſed all dangers; and, in a ſtrain which is extremely like &c, 


him, declared, that “ if he knew there were as thany de- — Ke. 


* vils at Worms as tiles upon the houſes, he would go.“ 
Luther arrived at Worms upon the 16th of April; whither 

a prodigious multitude of people were got together, for the 
jake of ſeeing a man who had made ſuch a noiſe in the world. 
When he appeared before the diet, he had two queſtions 
put to him by John Eccius : “ Firſt, Whether he owned 
e thoſe books for his that went under his name; and, ſe- 
* condly, Whether he intended to retract or defend what 
* was contained in them.” Theſe queries produced an al- 
tercation, which laſted ſome days; but which ended at 
length in this ſingle and peremptory declaration of Luther, 
that „ unleſs he was convinced by texts of ſcripture or evi- 
* dent-reaſon (for he did not think himſelf obliged to ſub- 
mit to the pope or his councils) he neither could nor 
* would retra@ any thing, becauſe it was not lawful for 
him to act againft his conſcience.” This being Luther's 
final reſolution, the emperor declared to the diet, That he 
Was determined to proceed _ him as a notorious here- 
2 tic ; 


— 
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tic; but that he intended, ncvertheleſs, he ſhould return to 
Wittemberg, according to the conditions laid down in his 
& ſafe- conduct.“ Luther left Worms upon the 26th of 
April, conducted by Sturmius, who had brought him; and 
being arrived at Friburg, he wrote letters to the emperor 
and princes of the diet, to commend his cauſe to them, and 
to excuſe himſelf for not ſubmitting to a recantation. Theſe 
letters were conveyed by Sturmius, whom, he ſent back, up- 
on a pretence that he was then out of danger; but in rea- 
lity, as it is ſuppoſed, that Sturmius might not be preſent at 
the execution of a ſcheme which had been concerted, before 
Luther ſet out from Worms. For the elector of Saxony 
foreſecing that the emperor was going to make a bloody 
edict againſt Luther, and finding it impoſſible to ſupport 
and protect him any longer, without bringing himſelf into 
trouble, reſolved to have him taken away, and concealed. 
Melch. This was propoſed to Luther, and accordingly done: for 
2 _ when. Luther went from Eyſenac, upon the 3d- of May, 
eim cer. through a wood, in his way to Wittemberg, he was ſud- 
denly ſet upon by ſome horſemen in diſguiſe, deputed for 
that purpoſe, who throwing him down, took him in appear- 
ance by force, and carried him ſecretly into the. caſtle of 
Wittemberg. Melchior Adam relates, that there were only 
eight nobles privy to this expedition, which was executed 
with fo.much addreſs and fidelity, that no man knew what 

was, become of him, or where he was. This contrivance 

wrought two effects in favour of Luther: as, firſt, it cauſed 

people to belicye that he was taken away by the intrigues of 
his enemies, and this made them odious, and exaſperated 8 
mens minds againſt them; and, ſecondly, it ſecured him u 
againſt the projecution which the pope and the emperor h 

were making againſt him, | 

Before the diet of Worms was diſſolved, Charles V. Fr 
cauſed an edict to be drawn up, which was dated the 8th of 
May, and folemnly publiſhed the 26th of the ſame month, Ir 
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in the aſſembly of the electors and princes, held in his pa- $ 
seckendotf, lace. In this edict, after declaring it to be the duty of an ſi 
&C, emperor, not only to defend the limits of the empire, but bs 


to maintain religion and the true faith, and to extinguiſh 

hereſies in their original, he commands, That Martin Lu- 
ther be, agreeably to the ſentence of the pope, henceforward 

looked upon as a member ſeparated from the church, a ſchiſ- 

matic, and an obſtinate and notorious heretic. He forbids 

all perſons, under the penalty of high treaſon, loſs of goods, 

and being put to the ban of the empire, to receive or 10 

. Im, 


LUTHER. 
him, maintain or protect him, either in eonverſation or 
in writing; and he orders, that, after the twenty-one days 
allowed in his “ ſafe- conduct,“ he ſhould be proceeded 
againſt according to the form of the ban of the empire, in 
what place ſoever he ſhould be; or, at leaſt, that he ſhould 
be ſeized and impriſoned, till his imperial majeſty's pleaſure 
ſhould be further known. The ſame puniſhments are de- 
nounced againſt all the accomplices, adherents, followers, 


eſe 

p- or favourers of Luther; and alſo all perſons are forbid to 
a- print, ſell, buy, or read any of his books. And, becauſe 
at there had been publiſhed ſeveral books concerning the ſame 
re doQrines, without his name, and ſeveral pictures diſperſed 
ny chat were injurious to the pope, cardinal, and biſhops,” he 


dy commands the magiſtrates to ſeize and burn them, and tò 
puniſh the authors and printers of thoſe pictures and libsls, 
to Laſtly, it forbids in general the printing of any book con- 
d. cerning matters of faith, which hath not the approbatio 
or of the ordinary, and ſome neighbouring univerſity.” 51555 

While this bull of Leo X. executed by Charles V. was 
thundering throughout the empire, Luther was fafely ſhut 
up in his caſtle, which he afterwards called his Hermitage, 
and his Patmos. Here he held a conſtant” correſpondence. 
with his friends at Wittemberg, and was employed in com- 
poſing books in favour of his own cauſe, and againſt his 
| adverſaries. He did not however ſo cloſely confine himſelf; 
but that he frequently made excurſions into the neighbour= 
hood, though always under ſome diſguiſe or other. One 
day he aſſumed the title and appearance of a nobleman; but 
we ſuppoſe he did not act his part very gracefully :. fora. 
gentleman who attended him under that character, to an inn 
upon the road, was, it ſeems, ſo fearful of a diſcovery, that 
he thought it neceſſary to caution him againſt abſence; 
bidding him “ keep cloſe to his ſword, without taking the Melch, 
leaſt notice of books, if by chance any ſhould fall in Adam, c. 
* his way.” He uſed ſometimes even to go out a hunt- 
ing, with thoſe few who were in his ſecret ; which, how- 
ever, we may imagine he did more for health than for plea- 
ſure, as indeed may be collected from his own curious ac- 
count of it, I was, ſays he, lately two days a hunting, Luther, 
in which amuſement { found both pleaſure and pain, oer tom. f. 
e We killed a brace of hares, and took ſome unhappy itt. P. 356» 
partridges: a very pretty employment, truly, for an 
idle man] However, I could not forbear theologizing 
* amidſt dogs and nets; for, thought I to myſelf, do not 
* we, in hunting innocent animals to death with dogs, 

1 F 3 4. very 
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cc very much reſemble the devil, who, by crafty wiles and 
cc the inſtruments of wicked prieſts, is perpetually ſeeking 
6 hom he may devour? Again. We happened te take 


e a leveret aliye, which I put into my pocket, with an in- 


<< tent to preſerve it; yet we were not gone far, before the 
c dogs ſeized upon it, as it was in my pocket, and worried 
<« jt. Juſt ſo the pope and the devil rage furiouſly to de- 
& ſtroy the ſouls that I have ſaved, in ſpite of all my en- 
« deavours to prevent them. In ſhort, J am tired of hunt- 
ce ing theſe little innocent beaſts; and had rather be em- 
Ss ployed, as I have been for ſome time, in ſpearing bears, 
ce wolyes, tigers, foxes; that is, in oppoſing and confound- 
ing wicked and impious divines, who reſemble thoſe ſa- 
ce vage animals in their qualities,” | 
Luther, weary at length of his retirement, appeared 
publicly again at Wittemberg, upon the 6th of March, 
1522, after he had been abſent about ten months. He ap- 
peared indeed without the elector's leave, but immediate! 
wrote him a letter; to prevent his taking it ill. The edict 
of Charles V. as ſevere as it was, had given little or na 
check to Luther's doctrine: for the emperor was po ſooner 
gone into Flanders, than his edict was neglected and deſpiſed, 


and the doctrine ſeemed to ſpread even faſter than before. 


Caroloſtadjus, in Luther's abſence, had puſhed things on 
faſter than his leader, and had attempted to aboliſh the uſe 
of maſs, to remove images out of the churches, to ſet aſide 
auricular confeſſion, invocation of ſaints, the abſtaining 
from meats ; had allowed the monks to leave their mona- 


ſeries, to neglect their vows, and to marry ; in ſhort, had 


ou changed the doctrine and diſcipline of the church at 
Wittemberg: all which, though not againſt Luther's ſenti- 
ments, was yet blamed by him, as being raſhly and unſea- 
ſonably done. Lutheraniſm was ſtill confined to Germany : 


it was not got to France; and Henry VIII. of England. 
made the moſt rigorous acts to hinder it from invading his 
realm. Nay, he did ſomething more: to ſhew his zeal for 


religion and the holy ſee, and perhaps his ſkill in theological 


learning, he wrote a treatiſe Of the ſeven ſacraments, againſt 


Luther's book Of the captivity of Babylon; which he pre- 
ſented to Leo X. in October 1521. The pope received it 


very favourably, and was ſo well pleaſed with the king of 
England, that he complimented him with the title of De- 
fender of the faith, Luther, howeyer, paid no regard to 
his kingibip, but anſwered him with great ſharpneſs, treat- 
och his perſon and performance in the moſt contemp- 
: es tuous 
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tuous manner. Henry complained of Luther's rude uſage Dupin, &c, 
of him to the princes of Saxony ; and F iſber, biſhop of Ro- Melch. 


cheſter, replied to his anſwer, in behalf of Henry's treatiſe: 
but neither the king's complaint nor the biſhop's reply, were 
attended with any viſible effects. 

Luther now made open war with the pope and biſhops ; 
and, that he might make the people deſpiſe their authority 
as much as poſſible, he wrote one book againſt the pope's 
bull, and another againſt The order falſely called the order 
of biſhops. The ſame year 1522, he wrote a letter, dated 
July the 29th, to the aſſembly of the ſtates of Bohemia, in 
which he affured them, That he was labouring to eſtabliſh” 
their doctrine in Germany, and exhorted them not to re- 
turn to the communion of the church of Rome; and he 
publiſhed alfo this year, a tranſlation of the New Teſtament 
in the German tongue, which was afterwards corrected by 
himſelf and Melancthon. This tranſlation having been 
printed ſeveral times, and being in every body's hands, 
Ferdinand archduke of Auſtria, the emperor's brother, made 
a very ſevere edict, to hinder the farther publication of it, 
and forbad all the ſubjects of his imperial majeſty to have 
any copies of it, or of Luther's other books. Some other 
princes followed his example; and Luther was fo angry at 
it, that he wrote a treatiſe Of the ſecular power, in which 
he accuſes them of tyranny and impiety. The diet of the 
empire was held at Nurenburg, at the end of the'year ; to- 
which Hadrian VI. ſent his brief, dated November the 
25th : for Leo X. died upon the 2d of December, 1521, 
and Hadrian had been elected pope upon the th of January 
following. In-this brief, among other things, he obſerves 
to the diet, how he had heard, with grief, that Martin Lu- 
ther, after the ſentence of Leo X. which was ordered to 
be executed by the edit of Worms, continued to teach the 
ſame errors, and daily to publiſh books full of hereſies: 
that it appeared ſtrange tc him, that ſo large and ſo religious 
a nation could be ſeduced by a wretched apoſtate friar : 
that nothing, however, could be more pernicious to Chriſ- 
tendom : and that therefore he exhorts them to uſe their 
utmoſt: endeavours, to make Luther, and the authors of 
theſe tumults, return to their duty; or, if they refuſe and 
continue obſtinate, to proceed: againſt them according to 
the laws of the empire, and the ſeverity of the laſt edict. »- 
The reſolution of this diet was publiſhed in the form of 
an edict, upon the 6th of March, 1523; but it had no ef- 


fect in checking the Lutherans, who {till went on in the 


F 4 ſame 
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ſame triumphant manner. This year Luther wrote a great 


many pieces: among the reſt, one Upon the dignity and 
office of the ſupreme magiſtrate; which Frederic elector of 
Saxony is ſaid to have been highly pleaſed with. He ſent, 
about the ſame time, a writing in the German language to 
the Waldenſes, or Pickards, in Bohemia and Moravia, who 
had applied to him “ about worſhipping the body of Chriſt 


8 in the euchariſt.“ He wrote alſo another book, which 


he dedicated to the ſenate. and people of Prague, about 
© the inſtitution, of miniſters of the church.” He drew up 
a form of ſaying maſs. He wrote a piece, intitled, An ex- 
ample of popiſn doctrine and divinity ; which Dupin calls a 
ſatire againſt nuns, and thoſe who profeſs a monaſtic life. 
He wrote allo againſt the vows of virginity, in his preface 
to his commentary on 1 Cor. vii. and his exhortations here 
were, it ſeems, followed with effects: for ſoon after nine 
nuns, among whom was Catherine de Bore, eloped from 
the nunnery at Nimptſchen, and were brought, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Leonard Coppen, a burgeſs of Torgau, to Wit- 
temberg. Whatever oftence this proceeding might give to the 
papiſts, it was highly extolled by Luther; wh, in a book 
written in the German language, compares the deliverance 
of theſe nuns from the ſlavery of a monaſtic life, to that of 
the fouls which Jeſus Chriſt has delivered by his death. 
This year Luther had occaſion to canonize two of his fol- 
lowers, who, as Melchior Adam relates, were burnt at 
Bruſſels in the beginning of July, and were the firſt who 
ſuffered martyrdom for his doctrine. He wrote alſo a con- 
ſolatory epiſtle to three noble ladies at Miſnia, who were 
baniſhed from the duke of Saxony's court at Friburg, for 
reading his books. 1 j 9714 | 
In the beginning of the year 1524, Clement VII. ſent a 
legate into Germany to the diet, which was to be held at 


Nurenburg. Hadrian VI. died in October 1523, and was 


ſucceeded. by Clement, upon the 19th-of November. A 
little before his death he canonized Benno, who was biſhop 
of Meiſſen in the time of Gregory VII. and one of the 
moſt zealous defenders of the holy ſce. Luther imagining 
that this was done directly to oppoſe him, drew up a piece 
with this title, Againſt the new idol and old devil: ſet up 
at Meiſſen; in which he treats the memory of Gregory 
with great freedom, and does not ſpare. even Hadrian. 
Clement VIT's legate repreſented. to the diet at Nurenburg, 


the neceſſity of inforcing | the execution of the edit of 


Worms, which had been ſtrangely neglected by the princes 
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of the empire; but, notwithſtanding the legate's ſolicĩta- 
tions, which were very preſſing, the decrees of that diet 
were thought ſo ineffeQtual, that they were condemned at 
Rome, and rejected by the emperor. It was in this year 
that the difpute between Luther and Eraſmus began, about 
free- will. — had been much courted by the papiſts 
to write againſt Luther; but he had hitherto avoided the 


89 


taſk, by faying, that Luther „was too great a man for Melch. 
e him to write againſt, and that he had learned more from Adam, &c. 


« one ſhort page of Luther, than from all the large books 


« of Thomas Aquinas.” Beſides, Eraſmus was all along of 


opinion, that writing would not be found an effectual way to 
end the differences, and eſtabliſh the peace of the church. 
However, tired out at length with the importunities of the 
pope and the eatholic princes, and deſirous at the ſame time 
to clear himſelf from the ſuſpicion of favouring a cauſe 
which he would not ſeem to favour, he refolved to write 
againſt Luther, though, as he tells Melancthon, it was 
with ſome reluctance, and choſe free- will for the ſubject. 
His book was intitled, A diatriba, or conference about free- 
will, and was written with much moderation, and without 


. perſonal reflections. He tells Luther in the preface, That 
he ought not to take his differing from him in opinion ill, 
becauſe he had allowed himſelf the liberty of differing from 


the judgment of popes, councils, univerſities, and doctors 
of the church. Luther was ſome time before he anſwered 
Eraſmus's book, but at laſt publiſhed a treatiſe De ſervo ar- 
bitrio, or, Of the ſervitude of man's will; and though 
Melancthon had promiſed Erafmus, that Luther ſhould an- 
ſwer him with civility and moderation, yet Luther had fo little 
regard to Melancthon's promiſe, that he never wrote any 
thing ſharper. ' He accuſed Eraſmus of being careleſs about 


religion, and little ſolicitous what became of it, provided 


the world continued in peace; and that his notions were 
rather philoſophical than chriſtian. Eraſmus immediately 
replied to Luther, in a piece called Hyperaſpiſtes ; in the 
firſt part of which he anſwers his arguments, and in the 
fecond his cyan reflections. | 3--233Y 

In October 1524, Luther flung off the monaſtic habit; 


which, though not premeditated and deſigned, was yet a 
very proper preparative to a ſtep he took the year after; we 
mean, his marriage with Catherine de Bore: Catherine 
de Bore was a gentleman's daughter, who had been a nun, 
and was taken, as we have obſerved, out of the nunnery of 
Nimptſchen, in the year 1523. Luther had a deſign, as 

Ton | | | Melchior 
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Melchior Adam relates, to marry her to Glacius, a miniſter 
of Ortamunden ; but ſhe did not like Glacius, and fo Lu- 
ther married her himſelf, upon the 13th of June, 1525. 
This conduct of his was blamed not only by the catholics, 
but, as Melancthon ſays, by thoſe of his own party. He 
was even for ſome time aſhamed of it himſelf ; ns owns, 
that his marriage had made him ſo deſpicable, that he hoped 
his humiliation would rejoice the angels, and vex the devils. 
Melancthon found him ſo afflicted with what he had done, 
that he wrote ſome letters of conſolation to him: he adds, 
however, that this accident may poſſibly not be without 
c it's uſe, as it tends to humble him a little: for it is dan- 
« gerous, ſays he, not _ for a prieſt, but for any man, 
to be too much elated an 

<« occaſion to the fin of a high mind, not only, as the ora- 
<« tor ſays, in fools, but ſometimes even in wiſe men.” It 
was not ſo much the marriage, as the circumſtances of the 
time, and the precipitation with which it was done, that 
occaſioned the cenſures paſſed upon Luther. He married all 
of a ſudden, and at a time when Germany was groaning 
under the miſeries of a war, which was ſaid at leaſt to be 
owing to Lutheraniſm. Then again, it was thought an in- 
decent thing in a man of forty-two years of age, who was 
then, as he pretended, reſtoring the goſpel and reforming 
mankind, to involve himſelf in marriage with a woman of 
fix and twenty, either through incontinence, or any account 
whatever, But Luther, as ſoon as he had recovered himſelf 


2 little from this abaſhment, aſſumed his. former air of in- 
trepidity, and boldly ſupported what he had done with rea- 


ſons. “ I took a wife, fays he, in obedience to my fa- 
t ther's commands, and haſtened the conſummation, in 
order to prevent impediments, and ſtop the tongues of 


& flanderers, It appears from his own confeflions, that 


this reformer was very fond of mrs. de Bore, and uſed to 


call her his Catherine, which made profane people think. 


and ſay wicked things of him; and therefore, ſays he, 1 
& am married of a ſudden, not only that I might not be 


e obliged to hear the clamours which I knew would be 


<5 raiſed againſt me, but to ſtop the mouths of thoſe who 
„ reproached me with Catherine de Bore.” Luther alſo 


gives us to underſtand, that he did it pers. as concurring 


with his grand ſcheme of oppoſing the catholics. „ See, 


„ ſays he, becauſe they are thus mad, I have fo prepared 
die, I may be found by God in the 


« myſelf, that, before n 
sr ſtate in which I was created, and, if poſſible, retain 
nothing 


puffed up; great ſucceſs giving 
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| buman prudence; and therefore we find him, in other places, 


thinking of other matters, to a marriage with Catherine 
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i nothing of my former popiſh life. Therefore let them 

„ rave yet more, and this will be their laſt farewel; for 

«my mind preſages, that I ſhall ſoon be called by God un- 

« to his grace: therefore, at my father's commands, I have 

« taken a wife.” In another letter he {peaks thus: *I hope Seckendetf, 

„ ſhall live a little longer, and I would not deny this laſt &. 

« obedience to my father, who required it in hopes of iſſue, 

« and alſo to confirm the doctrines I have taught.” And 

again: I think I ſhall marry before I leave the world, 

« becaule I believe it is commanded by God.” i 
Luther, notwithſtanding, was not himſelf altogether ſa- 

tisfied with theſe reaſons. He did not think the ſtep he had 

taken could be ſufficiently juſtified upon the principles of 


endeavouring to account for it from a ſupernatural impulſe. 
„ The wiſe men amongſt us are greatly provoked, ſays he; Ibid, 
ce they are forced to own the thing to be of God, but the 
“ diſguiſe . of the perſons under which it is tranſacted, 
* namely, of the young woman and myſelf, makes them 
„ think and ſay every thing that is wicked.” And elſe- 
where: The Lord brought me ſuddenly, when I was 1b'a, 


© de Bore, the nun.” His party ſeem. alſo to have favoured 

this ſuppoſition. Thus ſays Melancthon: * As for the Ibid, 
“ unreaſonablenefs and want of conſideration in this mar- 
riage, on which account our adverſaries will chiefly ſlan- 
oder us, we mult take heed left that diſturb us: for per- 

e haps. there is ſome ſecret, or ſomething divine couched 
under it, concerning which it does not become us to en- 

95 N too curiouſſy; nor ought we to regard the ſcoffs of 
„ thoſe who exerciſe neither piety 4 God, nor vir- 
tue towards man,” But whether there was any thing 
divine in it or not, Luther found himſelf extremely happy 

in his new ſtate, and eſpecially after his wife had brought 
him a ſon, 4 My rib Kate, ſays he in the joy of his 1via. 
<< heart, deſires her compliments to you, and thanks you 
for the favour, of your kind letter, She is very well 

* through God's mercy. She is obedient and eondalying | 


„ with me in all things, and more agreeable, I thank 


than I could have expected; ſo that I Would not change 


* * ” | — 
** — ü, 


my poverty for the wealth of Crœſus. He was heard to a 


ſay, Seckendorf tells us, that he would not exchange his 
wife for the kingdom of France, nor for the riches of the 
Venetians, and that for three reaſons :. firſt, becauſe ſhe 
had been given him by God, at the time when he * 
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the aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, in finding a good wife: 
ſecondly, becauſe, though ſhe was not without faults, yet 
ſhe had fewer than other women: and, thirdly, becauſe ſhe 
religiouſly obſerved the conjugal fidelity ſhe owed him. 
There went at firſt a report, that Catherine de Bore was 
brought to bed, ſoon after her marriage with Luther; but 
Eraſmus, who had wrote that news to one of his friends, 
acknowledged the falſity of it a little after. Take his own 
humorous account of this matter, in a letter to one of his 
Epiſl. 22. friends, dated the 13th of March, 1526 : © Luther's mar- 
Id. 18. © riage is certain; the report of his wife's being ſo ſpeedily 
Lond. 1642+ cc prought to bed is falſe; but J hear the is now with child. 
If the common ſtory be true, that antichriſt ſhall be born 
e of a monk and a nun, as ſome pretend, how many thou- 
« fands of antichriſts are there in the world already ? I was 
in hopes, that a wife would have made Luther a little 
% tamer: but he, contrary to all expectation, has publiſhed, 
indeed, a moſt elaborate, but as virulent a book againſt me, 
nas ever he wrote. What will become of the pacihe Eraſmus ? 
<« to be obliged to deſcend upon the ſtage, at a time of life 
. <«-.when gladiators are uſually diſmiſſed from the ſervice ; 

& and not only to fight, but to fight with beaſts,” - 

But let us leave — wedding, and paſs on to ſome- 
thing more important, though perhaps leſs diverting. The 
diſturbances in Germany increaſed every day, and the war 
with the Turk, which brought the empire into danger, 
forced Charles V. at length to call a diet at Spires by his 

letters, dated May the 24th, 1525. After he had given the 
reaſons, why the diet was not held the year before, as it 
was appointed, he ſaid, . That it was not becauſe he thought, 
that the imperial diets ought not to meddle with matters 
of religion; for he acknowledged, that on the contrary, 
it was his duty to protect the chriſtian religion, to main- 
5 tain the rites ſettled by their anceſtors, and to prevent no- 
velties and pernicious doctrines from ariſing and ſpread- 
« ing; but that being certified, that the edict of Worms 
as not executed in ſome parts of Germany, that there 
© had been commotions and rebellions in ſome places, that 
“ the princes and members of the empire had many quarrels 
<< among themſelves, that the Turk was ready to break in 
«© upon the territories of the empire, and that there were 
many diforders which needed a reformation, he had there- 
c fore appointed an imperial diet to meet at * Augſburg 
«© upon the iſt of October.” Few of the princes however 
being able to meet at Augſburg, on account of the popular 

| | 7 : tumults 
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tumults which prevailed, the diet was prorogued and fixed 
again at Spires, where it was held in the end of June 1526. 
The emperor was not preſent in perſon, but Ferdinand his 
brother, and ſix other deputies, acted in his name. The 
elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe, who were of 
Luther's party, came to it. At the opening of it, upon the 
25th of June, the emperor's deputies propoſed: ſuch things as 
they were to conſult about, and ſaid, That it was the 
« emperor's deſign, that the members of this diet ſhould 
« preſcribe the means of ſecuring the chriſtian religion, and 
« the ancient diſcipline of the church derived to us by tra- 
« dition; the puniſhments they ſhould ſuffer, who did an 
« thing 22 ; and how the popiſh princes might 
« each other beſt, in executing the edit of Worms.” The 
deputies nominated to debate this matter, were, among 
others, the landgrave of Heſſe, Sturmius deputy of Straſ- 
burg, and Creſſy deputy of Nurenburg, who embraced Lu- 
ther's doctrine ; ſo that they could form no reſolution con- 
formable to the edit of Worms, but diſputes enſued, and 
things were likely to end in a rupture. The elector of 
Saxony, landgrave of Heſſe, and their party, were ready to 
withdraw; but Ferdinand, and the emperor's deputies fore- 
ſeeing, that if, the diet broke up in theſe heats, and came to 
no concluſion, all Germany would be in danger of falling 
into quarrels, took great pains to pacify them, and brought 


= 


them at laſt to make the reſolution following: viz. That Seckendorf, 


« it being neceſſary, for the welfare of religion and the — = 


public peace, to call a national council in Germany, or 
% a general one in Chriſtendom, which ſhould be opened 
* within a year, deputies ſhould be ſent to the emperor, to 
« defire him to return to Germany, as ſoon as he could, 
“ and to hold a council; and that in the mean time the 
«© princes and ſtates ſhould ſo demean themſelves concern- 
ing the edict of Worms, as to be able to give an account 
© of their carriage to God and the emperor.” 


Before this reſolution of the diet appeared, the elector of 


Saxony, and landgrave of Heſſe, propoſed to the deputies 
of Straſburg and Nurenburg, to make a league in the de- 
fence of thoſe, who ſhould follow the new doctrine, and to- 
bring the cities of Francfort and Ulm into it; but the de- 
puties could then give no other anfwer, than that they 
would conſult their cities about it. Affairs were now in 
great confuſion in Germany; they were no leſs ſo in Italy; 


tor a quarrel aroſe between the - pope and the emperor, 


during which Rome was twice taken, and the pope _ 
: ned. 
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ſoned. While the princes were thus employed in quarre!: 
ling with each other, Luthet perſiſted in carrying on the 
work-of the reformation, as well by oppoſing. the- papiſts, 
as by combating the anabaptiſts and other fanatical ſeQs ; 
which; having taken the advantage of his conteſt with the 
church of Rome; had ſpring up and eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in ſeveral places. About the beginning of the year 1527, 
Luther was fuddenly ſeized with a coagulation of the blood 
about the heart, which had like to have put an end to his 
life; but recovering from this, he was attacked a ſecond 
time with not only a bodily illneſs; but with a-' ſpiritual 
temptation, which he calls, Colaphum Satanæ, a blow 
«of Satan.“ He ſeemed, as he tells us, to perceive at 
his left ear, a prodigious beating, as it were, of the waves of 
the ſea, and this not only within, but alſo without his head; 
and ſo violently withal, that he thought every moment, that 
he was going to expire. Afterwards, when he felt, it only 
in the inner part of his head, he grew almoſt ſenſeleſs, was 
all over chilly, and not able to ſpeak but recovering him- 
felf a little, he applied himſelf to prayer, made a confeſſion 
of his faith, and lamented grievouſly his unworthineſs of 

rdom, which he had fo often, and fo ardently deſired. 
In this ſituation, he made a will, for he had a ſon, and his 


wife was again with child, in which he recommended his 


Lutheri 


oper, &c, 
Melch, 


Adam, &c, 


family to the care of heaven: Lord God,” ſays he, I 


«thank thee, that thou wouldſt have me poor upon earth, 
« and a beggar. I have neither houſe, nor land, nor poſ- 
“ ſeſſions, nor money, to leave. Thou haſt given me a 


<«- wife and children; take them, I beſeech thee, under thy 


«care, and preſerve them, as thou haſt preſerved me. 
Luther however had the good luck to recover from this ter- 
rible condition; but he often ſpoke of it afterwards to his 


friends, as one of the ſevereſt buffetings he had ever received 


from Satan. | | 

The troubles of Germany being not likely to have any 
end, the emperor was forced to call a diet at Spires in the 
year 1529, to require the aſſiſtance of the princes of the em- 
pire againſt the Turk, who had taken Buda, and to find 
out ſome. means of allaying the conteſts about religion, 
which increaſed daily. In this diet were long and hot diſ- 
putes, and after ſeveral debates, the decree of the formgr 
diet of Spires was again agreed to, in which it was ordered, 
that concerning the execution of the edict of Worms, the 
princes of the empire ſhould act in ſuch a manner, as _— 
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they 'might give a good account of their management to 
God and the emperor. But, becauſe ſome had taken oc- 
caſion from theſe general terms, to maintain all ſorts of new 
doctrines, they made a new decree in this diet, to explain 
that of the former; by which it was appointed, 'T hat in 


« thoſe places, where the edit of Worms had hitherto 


« heen obſerved, they ſhould ſtill keep to the execution of 
« it, till a council ſhould be called by the emperor ; that 
« thoſe, who had taken up new opinions, and could not 
ebe brought to quit them, without the hazard of ſome ſe- 
« dition, ſhould be quiet for the future, and not admit-of 
e any alterations till the meeting of the council; that the 
« new doctrine about the euchariſt, which had been ſtarted 
te of late, ſhould not be entertained ; that the maſs ſhould 
t not be left off, nor the celebration of it be hindered, even 
« in thoſe places, where the reformed doctrine prevailed ; 
« that the anabaptiſts ſhould be proſcribed ; that the mini- 
« ſters of the word of God ſhould preach it according to 
« the interpretation of the church, and ſhould abſtain from 
„ ſpeaking of any other doctrines, till the council ſhould 
meet; that all the provinces of the empire ſhould live in 
peace, and not commit acts of hoſtility upon one another, 
under a pretence of religion; and that one prince ſhould 
not protect the ſubjects of another..“ 

The elector John of Saxony, for Frederic was dead, the 
elector of Brandenburg, Erneſtus and Francis dukes of Lu- 
nenburg, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the prince of Anhalt, 
proteſted againſt this decree of the diet. Their reaſons 
were, „That they ought not to do any thing in prejudice 
© of the determination of the former diet, which had granted 
liberty in religion, till the holding of the —— 4 that 
* that reſolution, having been taken by the unanimous con- 
e ſent of all the members of the empire, could not be re- 
« pealed, but by the like conſent; that, in the diet of Nu- 


** renburg, the original cauſe of all the differences in reli- 


gion was ſearched into, and that to allay them, they had 
* offered to the pope eighty articles, to which his holineſs 
had given no anſwer; that the effect of their conſulta- 
* tions had always been, that the beſt way to end diſputes 
and reform abuſes, was to hold a council; that they could 
** not ſuffer opinions to be forced from them, which they 
judged true, and agretable to the word of God, before 
the council was held; that their miniſters had proved, 
by invincible arguments taken out of ſcripture, that the 
popiſh maſs was contrary to the inſtitution of Jeſus — 
cc an 
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“ and the practice of the apoſtles, ſo that they could not 
<« agree to what was ordered in the diet; that they knew 


«© the judgment of their churches concerning the preſence 


„ of the body and blood of Chriſt in the euchariſt; but 
te that they ought not to make a decree againſt thoſe, who 
„ were © a contrary opinion, becauſe they were neither 
„ ſummoned nor heard; that they could indeed venture to 
% approve of the clauſe about preaching the goſpel accord- 
< ing to the interpretation received in the church, ſince 


“that did not determine the matter, it being yet in diſpute, 


« what was the true church; that there was nothing more 
5 certain, than the word of God itſelf, which explains it- 
<« ſelf, and therefore they would take care, that nothing 
“ elſe ſhould be taught, but the Old and New Teſtament in 
their purity ; that they are the only infallible rule, and 
<< that all human traditions are uncertain ; that the decree 
aof the former diet was made for the preſervation of peace, 


but that this laſt would infallibly beget wars and troubles, 


Seckendorf, 
&c, 
Dupin, &c, 


For theſe reaſons they could not approve of the decree of 
the diet, but yet would do nothing that ſhould be blame- 
„ worthy, till a council, either general or national, ſhould 
be held.” Fourteen cities, viz. Straſburg, Nurenburg, 
Ulm, Conſtance, Retlingen, Windſheim, Memmingen, 
Lindow, Kempten, Hailbron, Iſny, Weiſſemburg, Nort- 
lingen, S. Gal, joined in this proteſtation, which was put 
in writing, and publiſhed upon the 19th of April, 1529, by 
an inſtrument, in which they appealed from all that ſhould 
be done to the emperor, a future council, either genera] or 
national, or to unſuſpected judges; and accordingly they 
appointed deputies to ſend to the emperor, to petition, that 
this decree might be revoked. This was the famous pro- 


' teſtation, which gave the name of proteſtants to the reformers 


in Germany. 

After this, the proteſtant princes laboured to make a firm 
league among themſelves, and with the free cities, that they 
might be able to defend each other againſt the emperor, and 


the catholic princes. This league had been ſeveral times 


propoſed before; but after the proteſtation juſt related, they 


| this doctrine, They ordered therefore, that a ſummary of 


judged it neceſſary not to delay it any longer, and fo drew 
up a form of it at Nurenburg. The deputies of the princes 
and cities being met at Swaback, the affair was there pro- 
poſed; but the deputies of the elector of Saxony alledging, 
that fince this league was made for the ſecurity of the true 
chriſtian doctrine, they ought all unanimouſly to agree about 


elf 
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their doctrine, contained in ſeveral heads, ſhould be read; 
that it might be received, and approved unanimouſly by 
the whole aſſembly. The deputies of the proteſtants at the 
diet of Spires, ſoon after, viz. upon the 12th of September, 
waited upon the emperor at Placentia, where he ſtayed a 
little, in returning from his coronation at Bononia ; and 
aſſured him, that their maſters had oppoſed the decree of 
<« that diet for no other reaſon, but becauſe they forefaw it 
« would occaſion many troubles ; that they implored his 
imperial majeſty not to think il] of them, and to believe, 
& that they would bear their part in the war againſt the 
« Turks; and other charges of the empire; according to 
& their duty; that they begged his protection; and a fa- 
te yourable anſwer to the memorial they had preſented him.” 
The emperor, content with their ſubmiſſion, promiſed them 
an anſwer, when he had communicated it to his council: 
and upon the 13th of October, he ſent them word in writ- 
ing, that © the decree of the diet ſeemed to him very rea- 
& ſonable and neceſſary to prevent all innovations, and. 
« preſerve the peace of the empire; that the elector of 
% Saxony, and his allies, ought to approve of it; that he 
« deſired a council as much as they, though that would 
« not have been neceſſary, if the edit of Worms had been 
« duly executed; that what had been once enacted by the 
© major part of the members of the diet, could not be diſ- 
& annulled by the oppoſition of ſome of them; that he had 
« written to the elector of Saxony and others, to receive 
and execute the decree of the diet; and hoped they would 
% the ſooner ſubmit to his order, becauſe an union and 
<« peace were neceſſary at this time, when the Turk was 
* come into Germany.” 25 | 

The deputies, having received this anſwer, drew up an 
Act of appeal; and cauſed it to be preſented to the emperor 
which enraged him fo extremely, that he confined them to 
their lodgings, and forbid them to write into Germany up- 
on pain of death: One of the deputics, who happened to 
be abſent; when this order was given, wrote immediately 
to the ſenate of Nurenburg about all that had paſſed; and 
his account was tranſmitted to the elector of Saxony, land- 
grave of Heſſe, and other confederates, who met at Smal- 
kald at the end of November. Here it was firſt of all pro- 
poled, to agree upon a confeſſion of faith, and a 
one was prepared, and afterwards offered at the diet of Augſ- 
burg, which was called in June 1530 : the emperor would 
not ſuffer it to be read in a full diet, but only in a ſpecial 
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aſſembly of princes, and other members of the empire; after 


which the —_— was diſmiſſed, that they might conſult 


What reſolutions ſhould be formed. Some thought, that 
the edict of Worms ſhould be put in execution; others were 
for referring the matter to the deciſion of a certain number 


of honeſt, learned, and indifferent perſons; a third party 


were for having it confuted * the catholic divines, and the 
confutation to be read in a full diet, before the proteſtants, 
and theſe prevailed. The proteſtants afterwards preſented 
an apology for their confeſſion, but the emperor would not 
receive it; however, they were both made public. This 
confeſſion of faith, which was afterwards called, The con- 
feſſion of Augſburg, was drawn up by Melancthon, the 
moſt moderate of all Luther's followers, as was alſo the 
apology. He reviſed and corrected it ſeveral times, and, as 
Dupin tells us, could hardly pleaſe Luther at laſt. Maim- 
bourg ſays, however, that Luther was exceedingly pleaſed 


with it, when Melancthon ſent him a copy of it; and Seck- 


endorf does not contradict it, but tells us, that Luther was 
very glad of the opportunity which was offered, of letting 
the world know, what he and his followers taught. It was 
ſigned by the elector of Saxony, the marquis of Branden- 
burg, Erneſtus and Francis dukes of Brunſwick and Lunen- 
burg, the landgrave of Heſſe, the princes of Anhalt, and 
the deputies of the cities of Nurenburg and * 
Luther had now nothing elſe to do, but to ſit down and 
contemplate the mighty work he had finiſhed; for that a 


ſingle monk ſhould be able to give the church of Rome ſo 


rude a ſhock, that there needed but ſuch another intirely to 
overthrow it, may very well ſeem a mighty work. He did 
indeed little elſe; for the remainder of his life was ſpent in 
exhorting princes, ſtates, and univerſities, to confirm the 
reformation, which had been brought about through him; 


and publiſhing from time to time ſuch —_—_— as might 
h 


encourage, direct, and aid them in doing it. e emperor 
threatened temporal puniſhments with armies, and the pope 
eternal with bulls and anathemas ; but Luther cared for 


none of their threats. His friend and coadjutor Melancthon, 


was not fo indifferent; for Melan&hon had a great deal of 
ſoftneſs, moderation, and diffidence in his make, which 
made him very uneaſy, and even ſorrowful in the preſent 
diforders, Hence we find many of Luther's letters, written 
on purpoſe to ſupport and comfort him under theſe ſeveral 
diſtreſſes and anxieties: © I am, ſays he, in one of theſe 


Adam, cc. letters, much weaker than you in private conflicts, if I 


„ may 
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tt may call thoſe conflicts private, which I have with the 
« devil; but you are much weaker than me in public. 
« You are all diffidence in the public cauſe, I, on the 
« contrary, am very ſanguine ; becauſe I am confident it is 
c a juſt and a true cauſe, the cauſe of God and of Chriſt, 
66 which need not look pale and tremble; whereas the caſe 
« js very different with me in my private conflicts, who am 
« very miſerable ſinner, and therefore have great reaſon 
© to look pale and tremble. Upon this account it is, that 
« I can be almoſt an indifferent ſpectator amidſt all the 
« noiſy threats and bullyings of the papiſts ; for if we fall, 
&« the kingdom of Chrifl falls with us; and if it ſhould fall, 
&« J had rather fall with Chriſt, than ſtand with Cæſar.“ 


99 


So again a little farther : *© You, Melancthon, cannot bear Melchior 
« theſe diſorders, and labour to have things tranſacted by Adam, ei 


« reaſon, and agreeably to that ſpirit of calmneſs and mo- 
« deration, which your philoſophy dictates. You might 
« as well attempt to be mad with reaſon. Do not you ſee, 
« that the matter is intirely out of your power and ma- 
© nagement, and that even Chriſt himſelf forbids your 
{© meaſures to take place?” This letter was written in the 
year 15 30. f 

In the year 1533 Luther wrote a conſolatory epiſtle to 
the citizens of Oſchatz, who had ſuffered ſome hardſhips 
for adhering to the Augſburg confeſſion of faith; in which; 


among other things, he ſays : © The devil is the hoſt, and 1b 


the world is his inn, ſo that wherever you come, you 
e ſhall be ſure to find this ugly hoſt.” He had alſo about 
this time a terrible controverſy with George duke of Saxony, 
who had ſuch an averſion to Luther's doctrine, that he 
obliged his ſubjects to take an oath; that they would never 
embrace it. However, ſixty or ſeventy citizens of Leipſie 
were found to have deviated a little from the catholic ways 
in ſome point or other, and they were known previouſly to 
have conſulted Luther about it; upon which George com- 
plained to the elector John, that Luther had not only abuſed 
his perſon, but alſo preached up rebellion among his ſub- 


jets. The elector ordered Luther to be acquainted with 


this, and to be told at the ſame time, that if he did not 
clear himſelf of the charge, he could not poſſibly eſcape 
puniſhment, But Luther eaſily refuted the accuſation, by 
proving, that he had been ſo far from ſtirring up his ſubjects 
againſt him, on the ſcore of religion, that on the contrary 


de had exhorted them rather to undergo the greateſt hard- 


ips, and even ſuffer themſelves to be baniſhed. 
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In the year 1534, the bible tranſlated by Rim into Ger- 
man was firſt printed, as the old privilege, dated at Bibli- 
vpolis, under the elector's hand, ſhews; and it was pub- 
liſhed the year after. He alſo publiſhed this year a book 
againſt Maſſes and the conſecration of prieſts, in which he 
relates a conference he had with the devil upon thoſe points; 
for it is remarkable in Luther's whole hiſtory, that he never 
had any conflicts of any kind within, but the devil was al- 
ways his antagoniſt. In February 1537, an aflembly was 


held at Smalkald about matters of religion, to which Luther 


and Mclancthon were called. At this meeting Luther was 
ſeized with fo grievous an illneſs, that there were no hopes 
of his recovery. He was afflicted with the ſtone, and had 
a ſtoppage of urine for eleven days. In this terrible condi- 
tion he would needs undertake to travel, notwithſtanding 
all his friends could fay and do to prevent him: his reſolu- 
tion however was attended with a good effect, for the night 
after his departure he began to be better. As he was car- 
ried along, he. made his will, in which he bequeathed his 
deteftation of popery to his friends and brethren ; agreeably 
to what he often uſed to ſay : Peſtis eram vivus, moriens 


* ero mors tua papa” that is, * I was the plague of po- 


„ pery in my lite, and ſhall continue to be fo in my death.“ 

This year the pope and the court of Rome, finding it 
impoſſible to deal with the proteſtants by force, began to 
have recourſe to ſtratagem. They affected therefore to 
think, that though Luther had indeed carried things on 
with an high hand, and to a violent extreme, yet what he 
had pleaded in defence of theſe meaſures, vas not intirely 
without foundation. They talked with a ſeeming ſhew ct 
moderation; and Pius III. who ſucceeded Clement VII. 
propoſed a reformation firſt among themſelves, and even 
went ſo far as to fix a place, for a council to meet at for 
that purpoſe. But Luther treated this farce, as it deſerved 
to be treated, unmaſked and detected it immediately; and, 
to ridicule it the more ſtrongly, cauſed a picture to be 
drawn, in which was repreſented the pope ſcated on high 
upon a throne, ſome cardinals about him with foxes's tails 
on, and ſeeming to evacute upwards and downwards, “ ſur- 
* {um deorſum repurgare,” as Melchior Adam expreſſes it. 
This was fixed over againit the title-page, to let the reader: 
fee at once the ſcope and deſign of the book; which was, 
to expoſe that cunning and artihce, with which thoſe ſubtle 
politicians affected to cleanſe and purify themſelves from 
their errors and ſuperſtitions. Luther publiſhed about the 
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fame time a confutation of the pretended Grant of Conſtan- 
tine to Sylveſter biſhop of Rome, and allo ſome letters of 
John Huis, written from his priſon at Conſtance, to the 
Bohemians. 


In this manner was Luther employed till his death, which M-Ichic» 
happened in the year 1546. That year, accompanied by Acam, &. 


Melancthon, he paid a viſit to his own country, which he 
had not ſeen for many years, and returned again in ſafety. 
But ſoon after, he was called thiſher again by the earls of 
Mansfelt, to compoſe ſome differences, which had ariſen 
about their boundaries. Luther had not been uſed to fuch 
matters; but becauſe he was born at Iſleben, a town in the 
territory of Mansfelt, he was willing to do his country what 
ſervice he could, even in this way. Preaching his laſt ſer- 
mon therefore at Wittemberg, upon the 17th of January, 
he ſet off on the 23d; and at Hull in Saxony lodged with 
Juſtus Jonas, win whom he ſtayed three days, becauſe the 
waters were out. Upon the 28th, he paſſed over the river 
with his three ſons, and dr. Jonas; and being in ſome 
danger, he ſaid to the doctor: * Do not you think it would 
„ rejoice the devil exceedingly, if I and you, and my three 
$ fons, ſhould be drowned ?” When he entered the terri- 
tories of the earls of Mansſelt, he was received by 100 horſe- 
men, or more, and conducted in a very honourable manger; 
but was at the ſame time ſo very ill, that it was feared he 
would die. He ſaid, that theſe fits of ſickneſs often came 
upon him, when he had any great . buſineſs to undertake-: 
of this however he did not recover, but died upon the 18th 
of February, in the 63d year of his age. A little before he 
expired, he adnioniſhed thoſe that were about him to pray 
to God for the propagation of the goſpel ; © becauſe,” faid 
he, „the council of Trent, which had ſat once or twice, 
and the pope, would deviſe ſtrange things againſt it.” 
Soon after, his hody was put into a Icaden coffin, and car- | 
ried with funeral pomp to. the church at Iſleben, when 
dr. Jonas preached a ſermon upon the occaſion. The earls 
of Mansfelt deſired, that his body ſhould be interred in their 
territories ; but the elector of Saxony inſiſted upon his be- 
ing brought back to Wittemberg, which was accordingly 
done; and there he was buried with the greateſt pomp, that 
perhaps ever happened to any private man. Princes, earls, 
nobles, and ſtudents without number, attended the proceſ- 
ſton ; and Melancthon made his funeral oration. _ _ | 
A thouſand lyes were invented by the papiſts about Lu- 
ther's death. — ſaid, that he died ſuddenly; others, 
5 8 3 that, 
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that he killed himſelf; others, that the devil ſtrangled him 

others, that his corpſe ſtunk ſo abominably, that they were 

forced to leave it in the way, as it was carried to be in- 

terred. Nay, lyes were invented about his death, even 

while he was yet alive; for a pamphlet was publiſhed at 

Naples, and in other places of Italy, the year before, where- 

Beckendorf, in was given the following account. Luther being dan- 
ccc. 60 E ſick deſired to communicate, and died as ſoon as 
he had received the viaticum. As he was dying, he de- 

6 fired his body might be laid upon the altar to be adored ; 

« but that requeſt being neglected, he was buried. When, 

„ lo! at his interment there aroſe a furious tempeſt, as if 

„% the world was at an end; and the terror was univerſal. 

« Some, in liſting their hands up to heaven, perceived, 

© that the hoſt, which the deceaſed had preſumed to take, 

+ was ſuſpended in the air: upon which it was gathered up 

„ with great veneration, and laid in a ſacred place, and 

« the tempeſt ceaſed for the preſent : but it aroſe the night 
«following with greater fury, and filled the whole town 

« with conſternation: and the next day Luther's ſepulchre 

Vas found open and empty, and a ſulphureous ſtench pro- 
6© ceeded from it, which no body could bear. The aſſiſ- s 

6 tants fell ſick of it, and many of them repented, and re- 

| Melch, turned to the catholic church.” We have related this 
Adam, &c. one, as a ſpecimen of the innumerable lyes that the papiſts 
have raiſed about Luther; in which, as mr. Bayle obſerves 

yery truly, they have ſhewn no regard either to probability, 

or to the rules of the art of ſlandering, but have aſſumed all 

the confidence of- thoſe, who fully believe, that the public 

will blindly and implicitly receive and ſwallow all their 

"= {£ ſtories, be they ever ſo abſurd and incredible, Luther how- 
[orien mms „ ver, to give the moſt effectual refutation of this account of 
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fern ont his death, put forth an advertiſement of his being alive; and, ol 
* Judo be even with the papiſts for the malice they had ſhewn fo 
J gel nin this lye, wrote a book at the ſame time to prove, that - 

F the papacy was feunded by the devil.” In the mean time, * 


now we are ſpeaking of the malice of the papiſts towards 
Luther, we muſt not forget a generous action of the em- 
peror Charles V. which is an exception to it. While 
Charles's troops quartered at Wittemberg, in 1547, which 
was one year after Luther's death, a foldier gave Luther's 
effigies, in the church of the caſtle, two ſtabs with his dagger; 
and the Spaniares. earneſtly deſired, that his tomb might be 
pulled down, and his bones dug up and burat : but the 
emperor wiſely anſwered; „ have nothing farther to * 
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« with Luther: he has henceforth another judge, whoſe 
« juriſdiction it is not lawful for me to uſurp. Know, that 
« | make war not with the dead, but with the living, who 
« ftill make war with me.” He would not therefore ſuffer 
his tomb to be demoliſhed ; and he forbad any attempt of 
that nature, upon pain of death, 

We will cloſe this long, but as we think intereſting ac- 
count of this celebrated reformer, with ſubjoining a few 
cenſures, which have been paſſed upon him, by both papiſts 
and proteſtants; which, with proper allowances made for 
the prejudices of each party, may enable the intelligent 
reader to form a pretty juſt notion of the man. Let father 
Simon ſpeak of him for the papiſts, and tell us what ſort of 
a tranſlator and interpreter of ſcripture he was; for this is 
a part of his character, which we muſt needs be ſolicitous 
to know, when we conſider him as the firſt, who boldly 
undertook to reform an over-grown ſyſtem of idolatry and 
ſuperſtition, by the pure word of God. © Luther,” 
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ſays HiR. Critiq, 


this critical author, „was the firſt proteſtant, who ven- du V. T. 
„ tured to tranſlate the bible into the vulgar tongue from liv. ii, c. 23. 


4 the Hebrew text, although he underſtood Hebrew but 


very indifferently. As he was of a free and bold ſpirit, 
he accuſes St. Jerom of ignorance in the Hebrew tongue; 
* but he had more reaſon to accuſe himſelf of this fault, 
and for having ſo precipitately undertaken a work of this 
© nature, which required more time than he employed 
* about it. Thus we find, that he was obliged to review 
his tranſlation, and make a ſecond edition; but notwith- 
« ſtanding this review, the moſt learned proteſtants of that 
time could not approve of either the one or the other, 
and ſeveral of them took the liberty to mark the faults, 
* which were very numerous.” In another place he ſpeaks 
of him not as a tranſlator, but as a commentator, in the 


following manner. Luther, the German proteſtant's pa- Liv. iii, 
* triarch, was not ſatisfied with making a tranſlation of ch. 14. 


the whole bible, both from the Hebrew and Greek, into 
* his mother tongue, but thought he ought to explain the 
word of God according to his own method, for the better 
* fixing of their minds, whom he had drawn to his party. 
But this patriarch could ſucceed no better in his com- 


© mentayies upon the bible, than in his tranſlation. He 
% made both the one and the other with too little conſi- | 


* deration ; and he very often conſults only his own pre- 
* judices. That he might be thought a learned man, he 
« ſpends time ta no purpoſe in confuting of other people's 

1 Bo 684 « opinions, 
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opinions, which he fancies ridiculous. He mixes very 


improperly theological queſtions, and ſeveral other things 
with his commentaries, ſo that they may rather be called 


lectures, and diſputes in 1 than real commentaries. 
1 


This may be ſeen in his expoſition upon Geneſis, where 
there are many idle digreſſions. He thought, that by 
reading of morality, and bawling againſt thoſe, who were 


not of his opinion, he might m much illuſtrate the 
word of God; yet one may eaſily ſee by his own books, 
* thathe was a turbulent and paſſionate man, who had only 


a little flaſhy wit and quickneſs of invention. There is 
nothing great or learned in his commentaries upon the. 


* bible: every thing is low and mean: and as he had ſtudied 
* divinity, he has rather compoſed a rhapſody of theological 


queſtions, than a commentary upon the ſcripture text: to 


which we may add, that he wanted underſtanding, and 


uſually followed his ſenſes inſtead of his reaſon.” 


This is the language of thoſe in the church of Rome, 
who ſpeak of Luther with any degree of moderation; for 
the generality allow him neither parts, nor learning, nor 
any attainment intellectual or moral. They tell you, that 
he was not only no divine, but even an outrageous enemy 
and calumniator cf all kinds of ſcience; and that he com- 
mitted groſs, ſtupid, and abominable errors againſt the prin- 
ciples of divinity and philoſophy. They accuſe him of 
having confeſſed, that after ſtruggling for ten m_ together 


with his conſcience, he at laſt became a perfe 


maſter of it, 


and fell into atheiſm : and add, that he frequently faid, he 
would renounce his portion in heaven, provided God would 
allow him a pleaſant life for too years upon earth. And 
leaſt we ſhould wonder, that ſo monſtrous and much un- 
heard of impiety ſnould be found in a mere human creature, 
they make no ſcruple to ſay, that an Incubus begat him. 
Theſe, and many more ſuch ſcandalous imputations mr. 
Bayle has been at the pains to collect, under the article of 
LuTHER, in his Dictionary; and has treated them with alt 
the contempt, and juſt indignation, they deſerve. But let 
us leave theſe impotent railers, and attend a little to more 
equitable judges. - Luther, fays mr. Wharton, in his ap- 
Hit, Lit. pendix to dr. Cave's Hiſtoria literaria, was „ a man of 
tom. l. F prodigious ſagacity and acuteneſs, very warm, and formed 
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for great undertakings ; being a man, if ever there was 
one, whom nothing could daunt or intimidate. When 
the cauſe of religion was concerned, he never regarded 
whoſe love he was likely to gain, or whoſe diſpleaſure to 
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y « jncur. He treated the pope's bulls, and the emperor's 
'S « edits, juſt alike ; that is, he heartily deſpiſed both. In 
d &« the mean time, it muſt be owned, that Luther often gave 
A « a greater looſe to his paſſions than he ought, and did not 
e « jn his writings pay that deference to crowned heads which 
y « jt is always neceſſary to pay: but every man has his foible, 
e « and this was Luther's. However, he was very diligent 
e « in his application to letters, and very learned, conſider- 
, « ing the times he lived in. His chief purſuit was in the 
y e ftudy of the ſcriptures, upon a great part of which he 
8 « wrote commentaries. He reformed the chriſtian religion 
e « from many errors and ſuperſtitions, with, which it had 
d ce been long corrupted ; and reduced it, as well as he could, 
il te to.its primitive purity. If in ſome places he appears not 
0 « quite ſo orthodox, we mult impute it to the times, and 
& « not to him; for it is no wonder, that one who attempts 


te to cleanſe ſuch a ſtable of Augeas, as the church of Rome, 
« ſhould not efcape free from ſpots and blemiſhes, He kept 


r e primitive antiquity conſtantly before his eyes, as his guide 
r « and rule; and, as Eraſmus has obſerved, many thin 

t « are condemned as heretical in the writings of Luther, 
y „ which are thought very orthodox and pious in the books 
ci Hof Auguſtine and Bernard. Eraſmus alſo ſays, that Lu- 


ether wrote many things rather imprudently than impiouſly. 

« His ſtile was rough and harſh; for in thoſe days every 

e body could not write like Eraſmus, Politian, Bembus, &c. 

„ho were always reading Tully, Livy, and Terence. 

© Yet how uncouth and inelegant ſoever his ſtile may be, 

< it every where breathes a genuine zeal and piety, which 

“js more ſolicitous about things than words.” 3 

We will finiſh our citations with mr. Claude's cenſure Bayle's 
upon Luther, which mr. Bayle tfinks very judicious. I P.. art. 


—— 


1. Re fu © vo » 
2 


: & confeſs, ſays that foreign defender of the reformation, it a. 
. « were to be wiſhed, that Luther had been more temperate 
f © in his way of writing; and that with his great and in- 

} &« vincible courage, with his ardent zeal for the truth, with 

t © that unſhaken conſtancy he ever manifeſted, he could 

5 have ſhewed a greater reſerve and moderation. But theſe 

4 “ faults, which are moſt commonly complexional, prevent 

| not our eſteem of men, when in other reſpects we per- 

d & ceive in them a good fund of piety and virtues perfectly 

8 « heroic, ſuch as were ſeen to ſhine in Luther. For we 

1 cannot refuſe to praiſe the zeal of Lucifer biſhop of Cag- 

1 {© liari, or to admire the great qualities of St. Jerom, wn A 

0] Ee. 


* we diſcover too much keeneſs and paſſion in their ſti 
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& And perhaps too, there was ſome particular ao at 
& the time of the reformation, to employ the ſtrongeſt ex- 


& preſſions, the better to awaken men from that profound 
© ſlumber, in which they had lain ſo long. However, I 


grant, that Luther ought to have been more reſerved in 


% his writings; and that if our antagoniſt had only com- 
« plained of the acrimony of his tile, we ſhould have been 
content, as a full anſwer, to deſire him for the future, 


© not to imitate himſelf what he condemned. in another.“ 


As ſingularly qualified however as Luther may ſeem to have 
been for the work of the reformation, he could not have ef- 

ected it, if he had not been favoured with a happy concur- 
rence of circumſtances, Wickliff, Huſs, and ſeveral others, 
had attempted the ſame thing, and had no leſs merit and 
abilities than Luther ; but they did not ſucceed, They un- 


- dertook the cure of the diſeaſe before the criſis; Luther, on 


the contrary, attacked it in a critical time, when it was ar- 
rived to its higheſt pitch, and, therefore, according to the 
courſe of nature, muſt have either ceaſed or diminiſhed. 
And it muſt be acknowledged, that ſeveral circumſtances 


concurred to favour Luther. Learning flouriſhed at that 


time among the laity, while churchmen not only ſtuck cloſe 
to their barbariſm, but perſecuted the learned, and gave 
offence to all the world by an unbridled and bare-faced 
extortion. | | | | 
Luther's works were collected after his death, and printed 
at Wittemberg in ſeven volumes folio. Catherine de Bore 
ſurvived her huſband a few years, and continued the firſt 
year of her widowhood at Wittemberg, though Luther had 
adviſed her to ſeek another place of reſidence. She went from 
thence in the year 1547, when the town was ſurrendered 


- to the emperor Charles V. Before her departure, ſhe had 


reccived a preſent of fifty crowns from Chriſtian III. king 
of Denmark; and the elector of Saxony, and the counts of 


Mansfelt, gave her good tokens of their liberality. With 


theſe additions, to what Luther had left her, ſhe had where- 
withal to maintain herſelf and her family handſomely, She 
returned to Wittemberg, when the town was reſtored to 
the elector, where ſhe lived in a very devout and pious 
manner, till the plague obliged her to leave it again in the 
year 1552. She fold what ſhe had at Wittemberg, and. re- 


- tired to Torgau, with a reſolution to end her life there. 


An unfortunate raiſchance befel her in her journey thither, 
which proved fatal to her. The horſes growing unruly, 
and attempting to run away, ſhe leaped out of the ay 1 
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ſhe was conveyed in; and, by leaping, got a fall, of which 


ſhe died about a quarter of a year after, at Torgau, upon the 
20th of December, 1552, She was buried there in the 
great church, where her tomb and epitaph are ſtill to be 
ſeen ; and the univerſity of Wittemberg, which was then 
at Torgaꝝ becauſe the plague raged at Wittemberg, made 


| a public programma concerning the funeral pomp. 


LUT TI (BznepiTtTo) an Italian painter, was 
born at Florence, in the year 1566, He was the diſciple 
of Nominico Gabiani, to whom he was committed by his 
father, James Lutti; and, at the age of twenty-four, his 


merit was judged equal to that of his maſter, e famous 


paintings at Rome tempted him to that city, where the 
rand duke furniſhed him with the means of purſuing bis 
dies, giving him an apartment in the Campo Martio, 
His deſign was to have worked under Cyro Ferri, but, on 
his arrival, he found that maſter dead, which gave him the 
reateſt concern; yet he purſued his ſtudies with great ap- 
plication, and ſoon acquired ſuch an eſteem for his ability 
in his art, that his works became much valued and ſought 
for in England, France, and Germany. The emperor 
knighted him, and the elector of Mentz ſent, with his pa- 
tent of knighthoog, a croſs ſet with diamonds. Lutti was 
never ſatisfied with himſelf ; yet, though he often retouched 
his pictures, they never appeared laboured ; he always 
changed for the better, and his Jaſt thought was always the 
beſt. He fat ſlowly to work; but, when once he was en- 
gaged, he never quitted it but with difficulty. His pencil 
was freſh and vigorous; his manner, which was tender and 
delicate, was always well conſidered, and of an excellent 
goüt; union and harmony reigned throughout his pictures; 
but, as he attached himſelf chiefly to excel in colouring, he 
is not nicely correct. | 
He was acquainted with all the variety of the manners of 
the different maſters ; he was fond of ancient pictures, and 
ſometimes dealt in them ; he has hardly painted any but 
eaſe] pieces, which are ſpread through moſt countries. 
There are only three public works of his known at Rome, 
viz. a Magdalene in the church of St. Catherine of Siena, 
at Monte Magna Napali ; the prophet Ifaiah, in an oval, 


in St. John de Lateran; and St. _— of Padua, in the 


church of the Holy Apoſtles. There is likewiſe at the = 
lace Albani, at the four fountains, a miracle of St. Pio, 
painted by his hand, which is his maſter-piece ; there is 


likewilg 
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likewiſe a cieling of his in a room at the conſtable Calonna's, 
and another in the palace of the marquis Caroli, 

Lutti was not able to finiſh a picture of St. Euſeblus, bi- 
ſhop of Vercelli, deſigned for Turin, for which he had 
received a large earneſt, and promiſed to get it ready at a 
ſet time. But ſeveral diſputes happening between him and 
thoſe who beſpoke the picture, brought on, through cha- 
grin, a fit of ſickneſs, of which he died at Rome, in the 
year 1624, when he was fifty eight years old. His execu- 
tors were obliged to return the earneſt, and the picture was 
afterwards. finiſhed by Pietro Bianchi, one of his diſciples, 
who died lately, having acquired a great reputation by his 
taſte of deſign, and the correctneſs of his figures. There 
are alſo. reckoned among his diſciples Gaetono Sardi, Do- 
minico Piaſtorini, and Placido Coſtanze. | 
Lutti is blamed for not having placed his figures advan- 
tageouſly, but in ſuch a manner as to throw a part of the 
arms and legs out of the cloth. This fault he poſſeſſes in 
common with Pau] Veroncſe and Rubens, who, to give 
more. dignity and grandeur to the ſubject they treated, have 
introduced into the fore-ground of their pictures, groups of 
perſons on horſeback, tops of heads, and arms and legs, of 
which no other part of the body appears. 

Lutti was lively in converſation ; he had a politeneſs in 
his behaviour, which, as it prompted him to treat every 
body with proper civility, fo it alſo procured him a return 
of eſteem and reſpect. He ſpoke well in general of all his 
cotemporary painters, but contracted no particular acquain- 
tance with any, though he was principal of the academy of 


St. Luke; nor did he court the protection of the great, 


whom he never viſited, and who very ſeldom viſited him; 
convinced, that the true protection of a painter is to do 
Well. | 

In the gallery of the elector Palatine at Duſſeldorp, is a 
picture of this painter, repfeſenting St. Anne teaching the 
Virgin to read. There is a communion of the Magdalene 
engraved after Lutti, and another Magdalene penitent, in 
the Crozat collection. | 


. LYCOPHRON, a Greek poet and grammarian, was 
A native of Chalis in Eubcea, called at preſent Negropont. 
He was killed by a ſhot with an arrow, according to Ovid. 
He flouriſhed in the 119th olympiad, about 304 years before 
Chriſt, and wrote a poem intitled Alexandra, containing 2 
long cuurſe of predictions, which he ſuppoſes to be made by 


\ 
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ED 
Caſſandra, daughter of Priam, king of Troy. This poem 


hath created a great deal of trouble to the learned, on ac- 
count of its obicurity : fo that he is characteriſed with the 
diſtinction of the tenebrous poet. Suidas has preſerved the 
titles of twenty tragedies of his compoſing, and he is rec- 
koned in the number of the poetical conſtellation Pleiades, 
which flouriſhed under Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. 
The beſt edition of Lycophron is that at Oxford, in 1697, 
by dr. (afterwards archbiſhop) Potter, reprinted there 1 

1701, folio. | 


LYDIAT (Tromas) an eminent Engliſh chronologer, 


was the ſon of Chriſtopher Lydiat, lord of the manor of 


Alkrington, or Okerton, near Banbury, in Oxfordſhire, 
and citizen of London, was born at Okerton in 1572. His 
father obſerving the pregnancy of his parts, reſolved to give 
him a liberal education, in which view he ſent him to 
Wincheſter ſchool, where he was admitted ſcholar on the 
foundation, at thirteen years of age; and being elected 
thence to New college in Oxford, was put under the tuition 
of dr. (afterwards fir) Henry Marten [ a], and became pro- 
bationer fellow there in 1591; two years after which he was 
enrolled perpetual fellow, and, taking his degree in arts, 


applied himfelf to aſtronomy, mathematics, the learned 


languages, and divinity, in the laſt of which ſtudies he was 
very deſirous of continuing; but, finding a great defect in 
his memory and utterance, he choſe rather to reſign his fel- 
lowſhip, which was appropriated to divinity, and live upon 
his ſmall patrimony. This was in 1603; and he ſpent the 
ſeven enſuing years in finiſhing and printing ſuch books as 
he had begun in the college, eſpecially that De emendatione 
temporum, dedicated to prince Henry, eldeſt fon of king 
James I, He was chronographer and coſmographer to that 
excellent prince, who had a great reſpect for him, and, had 
he lived, would, in all probability, have made a handſome 
proviſion for him; but theſe hopes became extinct by the 
loſs of that prince, who died in the flower of his age. In 
ibog he became acquainted with dr. Uſher, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Armagh, who took him into Ireland, and 
placed him in the college at Dublin, where he continued 
two years; and then purpoſing to return to England, the 
lord-deputy and chancellor of Ireland made him, at his re- 

[4] This gentleman afterwards character and conduct is none of 


became one of the chiefs of the the leaſt entertaining parts of lord 
Levellers, in the civil wars. His Clarendon's hiſtory. 
queſt, 
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queſt, a joint promiſe of a competent ſupport, upon his 
coming back thither [BJ. | 
But when he came to England, the fectory of Alkrington 


falling void, was offered to him; and though, while he was 


fellow of New college, he had tefuſed the offer of it by his 
father, who was the patron, yet he now complied, after 
many demurs, and with much reluctance, to accept it: and 
being inſtituted thereto in 1612z became fo diligent a 
preacher, that he compoſed above ſix hundred ſermons upon 
the harmony of the goſpels, beſides writing ſeveral books, 
and laying the foundation of others; all which he propoſed 
to publiſh : but having ſpent his ſmall 5 in print- 
ing ſome, and being unwarily engaged [c] for the debts of 
a near relation, which he was unable to pay, he was thrown 
into priſon at Oxford, the King's-bench, and elſewhere, 
in 1629, or 1630, and remained a priſoner till fir William 
Boſwell, a great patron of learned men, joining with dr. 
Pink, warden of New college, and dr. Uſher, paid the debt, 
and releaſed him; and archbiſhop Laud alſo, at the requeſt 
of fir Henry Marten, gave his aſſiſtance on this occaſion [Dp]. 
He had no ſooner got his liberty, than, out of an ardent 
zeal to promote literature and the honour of his country, 
he petitioned king Charles I. for his —_— protection and 
encouragement to travel into Turkey, Ethiopia; and the 
Abyſſinian empire, in ſearch of manuſcripts relating to civil 
or eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, or any other branch of learning, 
and to print them in England, For the farther advance- 
ment of this deſign, he alſo moved the king to apply, by his 
ambaſſadors and miniſters, to ſuch princes as were in alliance 
with him, for the like privilege to be granted to the under- 
taker and his aſſigns. This addreſs rather ſhewed the noble- 
neſs of his ſpirit, than the ſobriety of his prudence and diſ- 
cretion, and was accordingly treated with neglect. 


[s) This ſeems to have been a 
promiſe of the ſchool at Armagh, 
endowed with gol. per annum in 
land; Appendix to Uſher's life by 
Parr, lett. 5, 6, and 5. 

955 His manuſcript treatiſe up- 
on Brerewood's Treatiſe of the ſab- 
bath begins thus: * There was 
* brought to me, being a priſoner 
“ inthe King's-bench, on Friday 
& evening, 3 December, 1630, 
fe.“ 

[o] Our author wrote, in 1633, 
2 Defence of Laud in ſetting up al- 


tars in churches, &c. and dedi- 
cated it to him, in gratitude for his 
aſſiſtance in procuring his releaſe ; 
tv which mr. Selden was alſo ſo- 
licited to contribute, but refuſed, 
for what reaſon is not certainly 
known : but it was remembeted on 
this occaſion, that Lydiat had ſhewn 
ſome miſtakes in his Marmora A- 
rundeliana, and gave him only the 
character of an induſtrious author. 
This tory of mr. Wood is cenſured 
by dr. Wilkins, in his life of Sel- 
4 


However, 
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However, that rebuff did not diminiſh his loyalty, for 
which he was a great ſufferer on the breaking out of the 
civil wars, in 1642. In thoſe trying times he talked fre- 
quently and warmly in behalf both of the king and biſhops, 
refuſed to comply with the demands of money made upon 
him by the parliament army, and ſtoutly defended his books 
and papers againſt their attempts to ſeize them. For theſe 
offences he was four times plundered by ſome troops of the 
parliament, at Compton-houſe in Warwickſhire, to the va- 
lue of at leaſt 70 l. was twice carried away from his houſe 
at Alkrington, once to Warwick, and another time to 
mn & he was treated infamouſly by the ſoldiers, and 
his perſon exceedingly hurt, and ſo much debarred from de- 
cent. neceſſaries, that he was forced to borrow a ſhirt to 
ſhift himſelf for a quarter of a year together. At length, 
after he had lived at his parſonage ſeveral years, very 
and obſcurely, he was taken off the ſtage of life, on the 3d 
of April, 1646, and was interred the next day, near the 
bodies of his father and mother, in the chancel of Alkring- 
ton church, which had been rebuilt by him. A ſtone was 
. laid over his grave in 1669, by the ſociety of New college, 
who alſo erected an honorary monument, with an inſcrip- 
| tion, to his memory, in the cloiſter of their college. 
| 
| 
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In his perſon he was low of ſtature, and a mean appear- Wood's A- 
ance. He was much eſteemed by learned men at home, — Ow 
particularly primate Uſher, fir Adam Newton, ſecretary, tig. — 
| and fir N Chaloner, chamberlain to prince Henry, 
| dr. J. Bainbridge, mr. Henry Briggs, dr. Peter Turner, and 
others. And ſome learned foreigners did not ſcruple to rank 
| him with mr. Joſeph Mede, and even with lord Bacon. 


The books that he publiſhed are mentioned below [x]. 


[DE] Theſe are, Tractatus de va- 
rus annorum formis, Lond. 1605, 
8v0, Prælectio aſtronomica de na- 
tura cœli & conditionibus elemen- 
torum. Diſquiſitio phyſiologica de 
origine fontium. Theſe two are 
printed and bound up with the 
firſt, Defenſio tractatus de variis 
annorum formis, contra Joſ. Scali- 
geri obtractationem, Lond. 1607, 
vo. Scaliger, with his uſual foul 
mouth, called him a beardleſs, beg- 
garly, and gelt prieſt. Paſſionate 
language, and a proof that he was 
worſted; according to the remark 
ef the country fellow, who was 


preſent at a diſputation in the 
ſchools at Oxford, and being aſked 
ſneeringly by one of the ſcholars, 
which diſputant had the better of 
the argument, anſwered ſhrewdly, 
That he was not ſuch a dunce as 
not to ſee which of them was in a 
| and it is obſervable that 
ſher, in the diſpute now under 
conſideration, gave his opinion on 
the ſide of our author. Examen 
canonum chronologiz iſagogico- 
rum; printed with the Defenſio. 
Emendatio temporum, &c. contra 
Scaligerum & alios, 1609, 8vo. 
Explicatio & additamentum argu- 
mentorum 
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FL, # mentorum in libello 8 
| / 4temporum compendio facte de na- 

my TN Chriſti, & miniſterii — ter- 

- £Z . / xis, Lond. 1613, 8vo. Solis & 
(alter 4 lunz periodus ſeu annus magnus, 
M . > Aer Lond. 1620, 8vo. &. De anni 
33 „ ſolaris menſura epiſtola aſtronomi- 
: ca, &c. Lond. 1620-21, 8vo. Nu- 

an 72/<<mnervs aureus melioribus lapillis in- 


| Ka 8 atus, &c. 1621; a ſingle large 
An OX e. er on one ſide. Canones chro- 
. — e a Koxed, 


LIND E. 


nologici, &c. Oxon. 1675, Fro, 
Letters to dr. James Uſher, primate 
of Ireland, printed in the Appen- 
dix of his lite by dr. Parr. Mar- 
moreum chronicum Arundelianum, 
cum annotationibus, printed in the 
Marmora Oxonienſia, by Hum- 
phrey Prideaux. He alſo left ſe- 
veral manuſcripts, two of which 
were written in Hebrew: 


= . ; 
2 e LYND E4fir Ho MPHREY) was deſcended from a fa- 
| HS, 7 mily of his name in Dorſetſnire, and born in 1579; and, 
. ; 4 being ſent to Weſtminſter ſchool, was admitted ſcholar up- 
tures {745 e- on the foundation, and thence elected ſtudent of Chriſt- 


E. eme in Oxford, in 1596. 


Four years afterwards he 


| / » -/ commenced bachelor of arts; about which time he. became 
K (ca dqheir to a conſiderable eſtate, was made a juſtice of peace, 


pot. Avon. La; Fand knighted by king James, October 29, 1613. He ob- 


.. : 


tained a ſeat in the houſe of commons in ſeveral parliaments ; 
but he is intitled to a place in this work as a man of diſtin- 


ans Aa 4 | learning, and author of ſeveral book [a]. He died 
u 


2 4 „23 


ne 14, 1636, and was interred in the chancel of the church 
at Cobham, in Surry. The night before he died, being 


Cees (4; gern le exhorted by a friend to give ſome teſtimony of his conſtancy 


in the reformed religion, becauſe it was not unlikely that 


7 A Va 4444 his adverſaries might aſperſe him, as they did Beza, dr. Rey- 
1 Tk dr. King biſhop of London, and biſhop Andrews, 


, CO 499% 4. 


e TA. Hess ec tiled to the church of 


that they recanted the proteſtant religion, and were recon- 
ome before their death: upon this 


N F- of 5 g occaſion fir Humphrey profeſied, that, if he had a thouſand 
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fouls. he would pawn them all upon the truth of that religion 
eſtabliſhed by law in the church of England, and which he 


had declared and maintained in his Via tuta. Accordingly in 


[a] Theſe are, 1. Antient cha- 
racters of the viſible church, Lond. 
1625. 2. Via tuta, The ſafe way 
&c. reprinted ſeveral times, an- 
tranſlated into Latin, Dutch, and 
French, printed at Paris, 1647, 


from the ſixtli edition, publiſhed 
in 1636, 12mo. under the title of 


Popery confuted by papiſts, &c. 
the ſecond edition. 3.Viadevia, The 
by-way, &c. Lond. 1630 and 1632, 
vo. 4. A caſe for the ſpecta- 
cles: or, A Defence of the via tu- 
ta, in anſwer to a book written by 


J. R. called, A pair of ſpectacles, 
&c. with a ſupplement in vindica- 
tion of ſir Humphrey, by the pub- 
liſher, dr. Daniel Featly. A book 
intitled, A pair of ſpeklacles for fir 
Humphrey Lynde, was printed at 
Roan in 1631, in 8vo. by Robert 
Jeniſon, or Frevil, a jeſuit. 5. An 
account of Bertram, with obſerva- 
tions concerning the cenſures upon 
his tract De corpore & ſanguine 
Chriſti, prefixed to an edition of it 
at Lond. 1623, 8vo. and reprinted 
there in 1686, 8vo. k 

his 
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LYSIPPUS. 


his funeral ſermon by dr. Daniel Featly, he is not only ſtiled Wood & a 
a general ſcholar, an accompliſhed gentleman, a gracious Bayle- 


chriſtian, a zealous patriot, and an able champion for truth, 
but one that ſtood always as well .for the diſcipline, as the 
doctrine of the church of England; and whoſe actions, as 
well as writings, were conformable both to the laws of God, 
and canons and conſtitutions of that church. 


LYSIPPUS, a celebrated ſtatuary among the ancients, 

was a native of Syrion, and flouriſhed in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, under the 104th olympiad, about 364 
ears before Chriſt. He was bred a lockſmith, -and fol- 
tw that buſineſs for a while ; but, by the advice of Eu- 
pompus, a painter, he applied himſelf to that art, which, 
however, he ſoon quitted for ſculpture, in which he ſuc- 
ceeded perfectly well. He executed his things with more 
eaſe than any of the ancients, and accordingly finiſned more 
works than any among theſe, The ſtatue of a man wiping 
and anointing himſelf after bathing, particularly excelled ; 
Agrippa placed it before his baths at Rome. Tiberius, who 
was charmed with it, could not reſiſt the deſire of being 
maſter of it, when he came to the empire: ſo that he took 
it —_ and put it into his own apartment, and put another 
very fine one in its place, But, as much as that emperor 
was feared by the Roman people, he could not hinder them 
from demanding, in a full theatre, that he would replace 
the firſt ſtatue, and ſo vehemently, that he found it neceſ- 
ſary to comply with their ſolicitations, in order to appeaſe 
the tumult. Another of Lyſippus's capital pieces was a 
grand ſtatue. of the ſun, repreſented in a car drawn by four 
horſes : this ſtatue was worſhipped *at Rhodes. He made 
alſo ſeveral ſtatues of Alexander 'and his favourites, which 
were brought to Rome by Metellus, after he had reduced 
the Macedonian empire. | 

Lyſippus particularly excelled in the hair of his heads, 
which he more happily expreſſed than any of his predeceſſors 
in the art, He alſo made his figures leſs than the life, that 
they might be ſeen ſuch as ſtatues appear when placed, as 
uſual, at ſome height ; and when he was charged with this 
fault, he anſwered, That other artiſts had indeed repreſented 
men ſuch as nature had made them, but, for his part, he 


choſe to repreſent them ſuch as they appeared to be. He Plin. lb, in. 
had three ſons, Dahippi, Bedas, and Eutycrates, who were cap. 3. 


all his diſciples, and acquired great reputation in the art, 


but the laſt was moſt eſteemed. 
Vorl, VIII, H LY TTLE- 


+ 7 SEW . 0 NN. : 
LYTTLETON (EpwaRD) lord-keeper of the 
great ſeal of England in the reign of king Charles I. was 


deſcended, by a collateral branch, from the famous judge 
Lyttleton, being grandſon of John Lyttleton, ane of 
Mounſlow, in Shropſhire, in which county he was born, in 
1589, and admitted a gentleman commoner of Chriſt-church 
in Oxford, in 1606, where he took the degree of bachelor . 
of arts, in 1609 [A]; after which, being deſigned for the i 
law by his father, fir Edward Lyttleton of Henley an Shrop- 1 
ſhire, who was one of the juſtices of the marches, and chicf- t 
Juſtice of North Wales [B], the ſon removed to the Inner } 
Temple, and ſoon became eminent in his profeſhon. In t 
1628, we find him in parliament ; and on the 6th of May q 
he was appointed, together with fir Edward Coke and fir I 
Dudley Diggs, to carry up the petition of right to the houſe 5 
of lords [. He had alſo the management of the high pre- þ 
ſumption charged upon the duke of Buckingham, about K 
king James's death; on which occaſion he behaved himſelf h 
with univerſal applauſe, between the jealouſy of the people h 
and the honour of the court [D]. His firſt preferment in 0 
the law was ſucceeding his father as a Welch judge, after 01 
which he was elected recorder of London [EI], being about th 
the ſame time counſel for the univerſity of Oxford; and in th 
1632, he was choſen ſummer reader of the Inner Temple [F]. th 
In 1634 he was made ſolicitor-general, and was knighted hi 
the 6th of June, 1635, by his majeſty at Whitehall. In th 
January 1639, he was conſtituted Jord chief-juſtice of the m 
Common-pleas; and in January 1640, on the flight of du 
lord-keeper Finch from the juſt reſentment of the parlia- co 
ment, the great ſeal was put into his cuſtody, with the im 
ſame title [o]; and, in February following, he was created thi 
a peer of England, by the title of lord Lyttleton, baron of ha 
Mounſlow in Shropſhire [H]. be 


In this ſtation he preſerved the eſteem of both parties for Im 
ſome time, both houſes agreeing to return their thanks by iet 
him to the king, for paſſing the triennial bill, and that of MW wi 
the ſubſidies [1]; but concurring in the votes for raiſing an Wke: 


ſa] Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. col. [r] Athen. Oxon. as before. * 
33. & Faſti, vol. i. col. 83. Is] Athen. Oxon. and Lives of Yo 
[B] Lloyd's ſtate worthies, edit. the lord-chancellors, &c. Ruſh- oy 
1670, p. 1003. worth, vol. iv. p. 130. Nallon, by 


8 Rapin, vol. ii. p. 269. vol. i. p. 699. 
bn Clarendon's hiff. of the re- [4] Dugdale's baronage, tom. N 
bellion, &c. vol. ii. and Lives of iii. p. 465, 466. | a 
lord-chancellors, &c. vol. i. [1] Lives of lerd-chancellors. 
LE] Ibid. [ 
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army, and ſeizing the militia, in March the following year, 
the king ſent an order from Vork, to the lord Falkland, to 
demand the ſeal from him, and, with ſir John Colepeper, 
to conſult about his ſucceſſor in the poſt with Hyde, after- 
wards earl of Clarendon. This laſt ſtep prevented the order 
from being put into execution: mr. Hyde, having always 
entertained a great regard for the keeper, had, upon his late 
behaviour, paid him a viſit at Exeter-houſe, in which the 
keeper frefly opened himſelf, bewailing his condition, in 
that he had been advanced from the Common-pleas, where 


e was acquainted with the buſineſs and the perſons he had 


to deal withal, to an higher office, which required him to 
deal with another ſort of men, and in affairs in which he 


was a ſtranger ; nor had he one friend among them, with. 
whom he could confer upon any difficulty that occurred to 


him. He proceeded to ſpeak of the unhappy ſtate of the 
king's affairs, and ſaid they would never have done what they 
had already, unleſs they had been determined to do more: that 
he foreſaw_it would not be long before a war would break 
out, and of what importance it was, in that ſeaſon, that the 
great ſeal ſhould be with his majeſty : that the proſpect of 
this neceflity had made him comply ſo much with that party, 
that there had lately been a conſultation, whether, in regard 
the king might ſend for him, or the great ſeal be taken from 
him, it were adviſeable to keep it in ſome ſecure place, where 
the keeper ſhould receive it upon occafion, they having no 
mind to diſoblige him : that the knowledge of this had in- 
duced him to vote as he did in the late debates ; and by that 
compliance, which he knew would give the king very ill 
impreſſions of him, he had gained ſo much credit with 
them, that he ſhould be able to preſerve the ſeal in his own 
hands till his majeſty ſhould demand it, and then he would 


be ready to wait on the king with it: declaring, that no 


man ſhould be more willing to periſh with and for his ma- 
jeſty than himſelf. Mr. Hyde acquainted lord Falkland 
with this conference; and being very poſitive that the lord- 
keeper would keep his promiſe, procured the adviſing of his 
majeſty to write a kind invitation to the Keeper to come to 
York, and bring the ſeal with him, rather than think of 
giving it to any other perſon. The advice was embraced 
by the king, who, though he ſtill continued doubtful of the 
man, was moved by the reaſons aſſigned [K]; and accor- 
dingly the ſeal was ſent to Vork on the 22d, and followed 
by the keeper on the 23d of May, 1642 [L]. 
[£] Clarendon, vol. i. p. 442. and pol. v. p. 341. Clarendon, 
[1] Ruſhworth, vol. © ur Ip vol, i p. 38 1 1 
H 2 | Bur 
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Jand, before indigeſted, into a ma- Lond. 1647, 4to. 


err. 


But notwithſtanding this piece of ſervice and eminent 
proof of his loyalty, at the riſk of his life, he could never 
totally regain the king's confidence, or the eſteem of the 
court-party [M]. However, he continued to enjoy his poſt, 
in which he attended his majeſty to Oxford, and was created 
doctor of Jaws there, on the 31ſt of January this year [], 
and made one of the king's privy-council. and colonel of a 
regiment of foot in the ſame ſervice, ſame time before his 
death, which happened Auguit 27, 1645, at Oxford. His 
body was interred on the north fide of the choir. in the ca- 
thedral of Chriſt-church ; on which occaſion a funeral ora- 
tion was pronounced by dr. Henry Hammond, then orator 
to the univerſity; and in May 1683, a monument was 
erected there to his memory, by his only daughter and 
heireſs, the lady Anne Lyttleton, widow of fir Thomas 
Lyttleton, [o] bart. and the ſame year came out his Reports, 
in folio p). 23 

Lord Clarendon gives him the following character: “ He 
e was a man of great reputation in the profeſſion of the 
& law, for learning, and all other advantages which attend 
the moſt eminent men. He was of a very good extrac- 
tion in Shropſhire, and inherited a fair fortune and in- 
« heritance from his father. He was a handſome and a 
proper man, of a very graceful preſence, and notorious 
* courage, which in his youth he had manifeſted with hi 
& ſword. He had taken great pains in the hardieſt and 
«© moſt knotty part of the as well as that which was 
more cuſtomary, and was not only ready and expert in 
the books, but exceedingly verſed in records, in ſtudying 
and examining whereof he had kept mr. Selden company, 
„with whom he had great friendſhip, and who had much 
56 aſſiſted him: ſo that he was looked upon as the beſt anti- 
*© quary of his ptofeſſion, who gave himſelf up to practice; 
“and, upon the mere ſtrength of his abilities, he had raiſed 

[M] Whitelocke's memoirs, p. nual; a work to be venerated by 
50. edit. 1732. the profeſſors thereof in every age. 

CV] Wood's Fafti, vol. it. col. [] Beſides theſe, we have ſome 
26. His ſon-in-law was alſo cre- ſpeeches in parliament, and ſeveral 


ated a baronet, October 14, the arguments and diſcourſes, publiſhed 
ſame year. General dictionary, in Ruſhworth, vol. i. and apper- 


loi Athen. Oxon. as before. dix; and by themſelves in 1642 


In his epitaph he is ſaid to be de- 4to. and in a book intitled, The 
ſcended from fir Thomas Lyttleton, fovereign's prerogative and ſubject 
knight of the bath, who being a privileges diſcuſſed, Lond. 1657, tc 
judge under Edward IV. kappily lio. A ſpeech in the houſe of com- 
reduced the municipal laws of Eng- mons at the paſſing of two bills 


$5 himſel 
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« himſelf into the firſt rank of the practiſers of the common 
© law courts, and was choſen recorder of London before 
% he was called to the bench, and grew 8 into the 
« higheſt practice in all the other courts, as well as thoſe A. 2 ft 
the « of the law [Q].” Whitelocke obſerves that he was a 2 
ot, man of courage, and of excellent parts and learning [R ee, 
15 He was twice married; firſt to Anne, 3 of Je 
Ns Lyttleton, by whom he had a boy and two girls, who all,” ,” > 
f a died infants. : His ſecond wife „ lady Sidney Calverley, 7e 2 
his relict of ſir George Calverley of Cheſhire, and daughter of 
His ſir William Jones, judge of the King's-bench. This lady 
* brought him a daughter, an only child, whoſe ſon Edward 


het died in 1664, and lies interred in the Temple church. In 
oor the ſouth windaw of the Inner 'Temple hall is a fine ſhield 
" of the keeper's arms, with fifteen quarterings, diſtinguiſhed 
and by a creſcent within a mullet, which ſhews him to have 
my been a ſecond ſon of the third houſe. 


Py Hiſt. of rebellion, - te v. Ca] Memoirs, as before. 
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ABILLON (JohN) a very learned writer of 
5 France in the ſeventeenth century, was born 

November 23, 1632, at Pierre-mont, on the 
1 frontiers of Champagne, between Mouzon 
upon the Meuſe, and the Chartreuſe of Mont-Dieu. 
He was educated in the univerſity of Reims, and afterwards 
entered into the abbey of the Benedictines of St. Remy; 
where he took the habit in 1653, and made the profeſſion 
in September the year following. He was looked upon at 
firſt, as a perſon that would do honour to his order; but a 
perpetual head- ach, with which he was afflicted, almoſt de- 
ſtroyed all the expectations which were conceived of him. 
He was ordained prieſt at Amiens, in 1660 ; and afterwards, 
for fear too much ſolitude might prejudice his health, which 
was not yet re-eſtabliſhed, ſent by his ſuperiors to St. Dennis, 
where he was appointed, during the whole year 1663, to 
ſhew the treaſure and monuments of the kings of France. 
But having unfortunately broken there a looking-glaſs, 
which was pretended to have belonged to Virgil, he ob- 
tained leave to quit an employment, which, as he ſaid, fre- 
quently obliged him to relate things which he did not be- 
lieve. As the indiſpoſition of his head gradually abated, he 
began to ſhew himſelf more and more to the world. Father 
d'Acheri, who was then compiling his Spicilegium, deſiring 
to have ſome young monk, who could aſſiſt him in that 
work, Mabillon was pitched upon for the purpoſe, who in 
1664 went to Paris, and was very ſerviceable to father 
d'Acheri. This began to place his great talents in a con- 
ſpicuous light, and to ſhew what might be expected from 
him. A freſh occaſion ſoon offered itſelf to him. The con- 
gregation of St. Maur had formed a deſign of publiſhing 


new editions of the works of the fathers, reviſed from the 


manuſcripts, which.the libraries of the order of the Bene- 
dictines, as one of the-moſt ancient, are furniſhed with. 
Mabillon was ordered to undertake the edition of St. Ber- 
nard, which he prepared with great exactneſs, penetration, 

a judgment, 
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judgment, and learning; and publiſhed at Paris, 1667, in 
two volumes folio, and nine octavo. In 1690 he publiſhed 
a ſecond edition, augmented with almoſt fifty letters, new 
preliminary diſſertations, and new notes; and was preparing 
to publiſh a third, when he died. Mabillon had no ſooner 
publiſhed this firſt edition of St, Bernard, but the congre- 
gation appointed him to undertake an edition of the Acts of 
the ſaints of the order of the Benedictines; the firſt volume 
of which he publiſhed in 1668, and continued it to nine 
volumes in folio, the laſt of which was publiſhed in 1701. 
The writers of the Journal de Trevoux, ſpeak not much 
amiſs of this work when they ſay, that “ it ought to be 
© conſidered, not as a {imple collection of memoirs relat- 
« ing to monaſtic hiſtory, but as a valuable compilation 
of ancient monuments, which being illuſtrated by learned 
t© notes, give a great light to the moſt obſcure part of ec- 
« cleſiaſtical hiſtory. The prefaces alone, ſay they, would 
& ſecure to the author an immortal reputation. The man- 
c ners and uſages of thoſe dark ages are examined into with 
great care; and an hundred important queſtions are diſ- 
© cufled by an exact and ſolid critique.“ Mr. Le Clerc, 
in the place referred to above, from which we have drawn 
chiefly our account of Mabillon's life and writings, has 
pen us one example of a queſtion, occaſionally diſcuſſed by 

im in the courſe of his work : and it is that concerning the 
uſe of unleavened bread in the celebration of the facrament. 
Mabillon ſhews, in the preface to the third age of his Acta 
ſanctorum, that the uſe of it is more ancient than is gene- 
rally believed ; and, in 1674, maintained it in a particular 
diſſertation, addreſſed to cardinal Bona, who was before of 
a contrary opinion. But the work which is ſuppoſed to 
have done moſt honour to father Mabillon, is his De re 
diplomatica libri ſex : in quibus quicquid ad veterum in- 
ſtrumentorum antiquitatem, materiam, ſcripturam & ſti- 
lum; quicquid ad figilia, monogrammata, ſubſcriptiones, 
ac notas chronologicas ; quicquid inde ad antiquariam, hiſ- 
toricam, forenſemque diſciplinam pertinet, explicatur & il- 
luſtratur. Accedunt commentarius de antiquis regum Fran- 
corum polatiis, veterum ſcripturatum varia ſpecimina tabulis 
LX. comprehenſa, nova ducentorum & amplius monumen- 
torum collectio. Paris 1681, in folio. The examination 
of almoſt an infinite number of charters and ancient titles, 
which had paſſed through his hands, put him upon forming 
the deſign of reducing to certain rules and principles an art, 
of which before there OO only very confuſed ideas. 

; 4 | 
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| At was a bold attempt; but be executed it with ſuch ſuc- 
e,. #cels, N he was thought to have carried it at once to 
| {gpcrfection. : | 

ee 2 In 1682 he took a journey into Burgundy, in which mr, 

Aberrant Colbert employed him, to examine ſome ancient titles re- 
a,, lating to the royal family. That miniſter received all the 
ſatisfaction which he could deſire; and being fully convinced 
=. of our author's experience and abilities in theſe points, ſent 

2 1 122855 5 

„ him the year following into Germany, in order to ſearch 
72 7 : there among the archives and libraries of the ancient ab- 
bies, what was moſt curious and proper to illuſtrate the 

hiltory of the church in general, and that of France in 
particular. He ſpent in this journey five months, and 

has publiſhed an account of it. He took another jour- 

ney into Italy in 1685, by the order of the king of France, 

and returned the year following, with a very noble collec- 

tion. He placed in the king's library above three thouſand 

| 2 volumes of rare books, both printed and manuſcript ; and, 
|. _j/ in 1687, compoſed two volumes of the pieces he had diſco- 
FAT. Jo ' © yered {7 that country, under the title of Muſeum Italicum, 
Cafe), SF After this he employed himſelf in publiſhing other works, 
L277 {e ceen Which are — evidences of his vaſt abilities and applica- 
| tion. In 1698 he publiſhed a Latin letter Concerning the 

worſhip of the unknown ſaints, which he called, Euſebii Ro- 
| . mani ad Theophilum Gallum epiſtola. This piece had like 


to have brought him into trouble; and the occaſion of it 
was as follows: father Mabillon, in the journey which he 
had taken to Rome, had endeavoured to inform himſelf par- 
ticularly of all thoſe rules and precautions which were ne- 
dceſſary to be obſerved with regard to the bodies of ſaints 
taken out of the catacombs, in order to be expoſed to the 
veneration of the public. He had himſelf viſited thoſe places, 
and conſulted all perſons who could give him light upon 
the ſubject. Five or ſix years had alles ſince his return ts 
France, without his having ever thought of making uſe of 
his obſervations upon that point. In the year 1692, he 
j thought proper to draw up the treatiſe abovementioned ; in 
| which he took occaſion to obſerve, that the bodies which 
| were found in the catacombs were too 1 and without 
ſufficient foundation, concluded to be the bodies of martyrs; 


but, as this was a ſubject of a very delicate nature, and the 
book might poſſibly give offence, he kept it by him for five 
22 without communicating it to above one perſon; then 
he ſent it, under the ſeal of fecreſy, to cardinal Colloredo 
at Rome, whoſe opinion was, that it ſhould not be publiſhed 
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in the form it was then in. Nevertheleſs, in 1698 it was 
publiſhed ; and, as might eaſily be foreſeen, very ill received 
at Rome. Nothing however appeared againſt it but com- 
plaints, murmurs, and criticiſms, till the year 1701; then 
it was brought before the Congregation of the index ; and 
the affair took ſo bad a turn turn there, that father Mabil- 
lon was obliged to employ the intereſt of all his friends to 
prevent a cenſure upon his letter, Nor would even this 
have ſucceeded, if he had not agreed to publiſh a new edi- 
tion of it; in which, by ſoftening ſome paſſages, and 


lives. The emperor Conſtantius, however, put an end to 
the diſpute, by baniſhing Pau], and ratified the nomination 
of Macedonius ; who after much oppoſition, which ended 
at the death of Paul, became peaceably and quietly ſettled 
in his ſee, In the mean time, e Miri was not of a 
temper to be peaceable and quiet in any ſituation long: he 
ſoon fell into diſgrace with Conſtantius, for acting the part 
of a tyrant, rather than a biſhop. What made him {till 


upon 


he throwing upon the inferior officers whatever abuſes might 

in be committed, with regard to the bodies taken out of the 

nd catacombs, he eaſily ſatisfied his judges, who having a great 

r- eſteem for his learning and virtue, were not very ready to 

e, condemn him. | | 

o- This eminent man died of a ſuppreſſion of urine, which, 

1d it is ſaid, did not at firſt alarm him, in December 1707. 

d, His great merit had procured him, in 1701, the place of 

o- honorary member of the academy of inſcriptions. Monſieur Biblioth, des 
n. Du Pin tells us, that “ it would be difficult to give Ma- ROD 
85 « billon the praiſes he deſerves : the voice of the public, ©" 

1 '« and the general eſteem of all the learned, are a much bet- 

e c ter commendation of him than any thing we can ſay. His 

- „ profound learning appears from his works: his modeſty, 

e * humility, meekneſs, and piety, are no leſs known to 

it < thoſe ny) have had the leaft oonverſation with him. His 

e “ ſtile is maſculine, pure, clear, and methodical, without 

— « affectation or ſuperfluous ornaments, and ſuitable to the 

- « ſubjects of which he has treated.” 

$ | 

e MACEDONIAN S, certain ancient heretics in the 

L chriſtian church, ſo called from Macedonius, their founder 

1 and leader. Macedonius was of the church of Conſtanti- 

) nople, and the Arians made him biſhop of that ſee in the { 
f = 342, at the ſame time that the orthodox contended for 

> aul, This occaſioned a conteſt, which roſe at length to 

ſuch a height, that arms were taken up, and many loft their 

| 
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upon worſe terms with the emperor, was his cauſing the 
body of Conſtantine to be tranſlated from the temple of the 


' Apoſtles, to that of Acacius the martyr; which alſo raiſed 


great tumults and confuſions among the people, ſome highly 
approving, others loudly condemning the procedure of Mace- 


donius; inſomuch that they came to blows a ſecond time, 


when a prodigious number on both ſides are ſaid to have 
been ſlain. Macedonius however, notwithſtanding the em- 


peror's diſpleaſure, which he had incurred by his ſeditious 


and turbulent practices, managed fo well as to ſupport him- 
ſelf by his party, which he had lately increaſed by taking 
in the Semi-Arians : till at length, impoliticly offending 


two of his own biſhops, they got him depoſed by the coun- 


cil of Conſtantinople, in the year 359. 
He took this depoſition, it is ſaid, ſo heinouſly, that he 
was put upon revenging it, by broaching a new hereſy. 


He began to teach, therefore, that the Holy Spirit had no 


reſemblance to either the Father or the Son, but was only 
a mere creature, one of God's miniſters, and ſomewhat 
more excellent than the angels. The diſaffected biſhops 
ſubſcribed at once to this opinion ; and the Arians, it may 
be imagined, ſwallowed it very greedily. According to St. 
Jerom, even the Donatiſts of Africa joined with them ; for 
he ſays, that Donatus of Carthage wrote a treatiſe upon the 


Holy Ghoſt, agrecable to the doctrine of the Arians. The 


outward ſhew of piety which the Macedonians obſerved, 
drew over to their party many weak and ſimple chriſtians : 
for theſe heretics were wiſe enough to know, that ſeverity 
of manners and ſanctity of behaviour would be ſure of gain- 
ing converts to any doctrine, however abſurd or impious. 
One Maratorus, who had been formerly a treaſurer, having 
amaſſed vaſt riches, forſook his ſecular life, and devoted 
bimſelf intirely to the ſervice of the poor and ſick. Then 
he became a monk ; and at laſt fell in with the Macedo- 
nian hereſy. He contributed greatly to ſpread it far and 


wide, by virtue of his immenſe riches ; which, being freely 


Socrat. hiſt. 
eccleſ. 1, ii. 


> 


and properly diſtributed, were found of more force in et- 
fecting converſions, than all his arguments: and from this 
man, as Socrates relates, the Macedonians-were called Ma- 
ratorians. They were alſo called Pneumatomachi, or per- 
ſons who were enemies of the Holy Ghoſt. . 

The noiſe of the Macedonian hereſy being ſpread over 
Egypt, the biſhop Serapion advertiſed Athanaſius of it, who 
then was leading a monaſtic life, and lay hid in the deſart. 


This celebrated faint immediately taking pen in hand, * 
: ; tne 
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the firſt who confuted it; and this giving a general alarm, 
the councils by their decrees, and the emperors by their 
edits, did afterwards confute it more effectually. 


MACER (XZ mirtivs) an ancient Latin poet, was 
born at Verona, and flouriſhed under Auguſtus Czfar. 
Euſebius relates, that he died a few year after Virgil. Ovid 
ſpeaks of a poem of his, on the nature and quality of birds, 
55 ſerpents, and herbs; which he ſays, Macer being then very 


old, had often read to him: 

ng « Spe ſuas volucres legit mihi grandior ævo, 

n- « Quzque nocet ſerpens, „ ck herba, Macer.” 
De Ponto, lib. iv. eleg. 10. 

he There is extant a poem, upon the nature and power of 

Ye herbs, under Macer's name; but it is ſpurious. He alſo 

0 wrote a ſupplement to Homer, as Quintus Calaber did after- 

4 wards in Greek : 

5 Tu canis æterno quicquid reſtabat Homero : 


Ne careant ſumma Troica bella manu.“ 
De Ponto, lib. ii, eleg. 10. 


MACHIAVEL (NicorLas) a native of Florence, Paul Jovius, 
who flouriſhed in the beginning of the ſixteenth century. elog. p. 205. 
He was a very great genius, and wrote many things in a 
fine and maſterly way; but had ſo little pretenſions to learn- 

7 ing, that, as ſome ſay, he did not underſtand Latin well 
enough to be able to read authors who had written in that 
language. His firſt production, that we hear of, were of 
the comic kind. He wrote a comedy called, Nicias, on 
the model of Ariftophanes, in which he laſhed ſome of his 
countrymen very ſeverely, under the theatrical characters 
he introduced in it; who however bore his ſatire, without 
ſhewing their reſentment, becauſe they would not increaſe 
the public laughter, by taking it to themſelves. This play 
was ated with ſo much ſucceis at Florence, that pope Leo X. 
upon the fame of its great wit, ordered it to be performed at 
Rome, with all its decorations, and by the ſame actors, that 
that city alſo might enjoy the pleaſure of it. But this co- 
medy is not to be found in Machiavel's works, the only two 
inſerted there being the Mandragola and the Clitia, Balzac 
ſays, that the Clitia is a copy of Plautus's Caſina; and he 
blames Machiavel for adhering to his original, even in things 


where religion is ridiculed. © Your wife hates me, ſays Cafin. act. 
« Olympio ii i 5. 
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« Olympio in Plautus, your ſon hates me, and all your 
& acquaintance hate me. Stalino. What is that to you? 
& whilſt Jupiter is your friend, never mind thoſe minute 
& deities. Olympio. They are not much to be minded, I 
& confeſs, provided they die ſoon; but ſuppoſe you, mr, 
« Jupiter, ſhould happen to die firſt, and your kingdom 
„ devolve to theſe minor gods, what will became of m 
& head, and ſhoulders, and ſkins?” Which the Florentine 
comedian imitates thus, in his dialogue between Pyrrhus and 
Nicomachus. *©4* Nicomachus. What is it to you? keep in 
4 favour with Chriſt, and laugh at the ſaints. Pyrrhus, 
« Yes: but if you die, and the ſaints uſe me ill? Nicomachus. 


* Fear not: I will put you into ſuch a condition, that the 


« ſaints ſhall not trouble you.” This, and ſome other 
paſſages of a like nature, might probably give riſe ts an opi- 
nion, which has ever ſince been retained of him, that he 
was not at the bottom a very good believer. 

In the mean time, Machiavel's comedies are of no account 
at all, when compared with his other works, as we ſhall 
perceive immediately. He was ſecretary, and afterwards 


hiſtoriographer, to the republic of Florence; and he wrote 


an hiſtory of that commonwealth in eight books, which 


contain what paſied from the year 1215, to the year 1494. 


The Medicis procured him this laſt employment, with a 
good falary, in recompence for his having been put to the 
rack; which, it ſeems, was done upon a ſuſpicion, that he 
was an accomplice of the Soderini, in their conſpiracies 
againſt that houſe. He had the conſtancy to endure the 
rack without confeſſing any thing: but his frequent and 
high commendations of Brutus and Cafhus have perſuaded 
many, that he was not altogether innocent. Machiavel 
publiſhed alſo ſeven books of the Art military, which made 
him pats with the duke of Orbino, for a man very capable 


of drawing up an army in battalia. The duke however was 
wiſe enough never to try his theory; no, not even upon a 


linge ſquadron. 
ut of all his books, that which made the moſt noiſe, is 


x treatiſe of politics, intitled, The prince: the purpoſe of 


which is to deſcribe the arts of government, as they are 
uſually exerciſed by wicked princes and tyrants. It is re- 


markable, that mankind are not yet agreed in their opinion 


of the author's purpoſe in writing this book. Some think, 


that he repreſented and expoſed the arts of politicians, with 


no other view, than to inſpire an abhorrence of tyrants, 


and to excite all mankind to the ſupport of liberty : and 
\ others 


ſupplied by a redundancy of zeal, 
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ethers will have it, that he meant to delineate a proper plan 

of governing, and to preſcribe and recommend ſuch arts, as 

the only expedients, by which mankind can be managed ; 

of which they are ſo perſuaded, that Machiaveliſm, and the 

art of reigning tyrannically, paſs with them for ſynonimous 

terms. Our famous chancellor Bacon maintains the former 

of theſe opinions; and ſays, that “* we are greatly obliged 

„to Machiavel, and all ſuch writers, for telling us ſo 

« frankly what men do, and not what they ought to do,“ 

that we may guard ourſelves the better againſt their wiles. 

« Eft quod gratias agamus Machiavello, & hujuſmodi ſcrip- De avgm. 
e toribus, qui aperte & indiſſimulanter proferunt, quid ho- ag l. vike 
&© mines facere ſoleant, non quid debeant.” Afterwards, the M 

no leſs famous chancellor Hyde, earl of Clarendon, deli- | 
vered himſelf alſo in favour of the ſame opinion: Machi- rig. of te- 
* ave},” ſays he, „was as great an enemy to tyranny and bellion, book 
% injuſtice in any government, as any man then was, or ® _ 

* now is; although he got an ill name with thoſe, who 

© take what he ſays from the report of other men, or do 

not exough conſider themſelves what he ſays, and his 

“ method in ſpeaking,” It is certain, however, that when 

his Prince was firſt publiſhed, which was about the year 

1515, it gave no offence to the powers then in being. It 

was dedicated to Laurence de Medicis, nephew to Leo X, 

yet it did not hurt the author with this pope, who neverthe- 

leſs was the firſt, who threatened thoſe with excommunica- 

tion, that read a prohibited book. Hadrian VI. who ſuc- 

ceeded Leo X. did not cenſure Machiavel's book; and 

Clement VII. who ſucceeded Hadrian VI. not only allowed 

Machiavel to dedicate his Hiſtory of Florence to him; but 

alſo granted a privilege to Anthony Bladus in 1531, to print 

this author's works at Rome. The ſucceſſors of Clement 

VII. to Clement VIII. permitted the ſale of Machiavel's 

Prince, all over Italy, of which there are frequent editions 

and tranſlations. In the mean time it was known, that this 

book did not pleaſe ſome doRors ; and at laſt, under the 

pontificate of Clement VIII. the writings of this Florentine 

were condemned, after the loud complaints made againſt 

them at Rome, by the jeſuit Poſſevin, and a prieſt of the a 
oratory, called Thomas Bozius ; though it is certain, chat /g oe, 
the jeſuit had never read Machiavel's Prince, as appears from 27. 
his charging things on this book, which are not to be found 
in it. But it happened here, as it often happens in caſes of 
a ſimilar nature, that a want of knowledge is more than 
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Beſides what we have mentioned, Machiavel publiſhed 
ſeveral other pieces, viz. The life of Caſtruccio Caſtra- 
cani. The murder of Viteili, &c. by duke Valentino. 
The ſtate of France. The ſtate of Germany. The 
marriage of Belphegor, a novel. The original of the 
Guelf and Ghibilin factions. And diſcourſes upon the 
firſt decade of Titus Livius; which are full of moral 

and political inſtruction. This extraordinary man died of a. 
medicine, he took by way of prevention, in the year 1530. 

| He is ſaid, at the latter end of his life, to have lived in po- 
Elog-P-206, verty, and a contempt of religion. Paul Jovius calls him 
— & atheos, a ſcoffer and an atheiſt. Some ſay, that 

they were obliged to uſe the public authority, to force him 

to receive the ſacraments, and many ſtrange ſtories are told 

of his irreligion ; one of which we will relate, to ſatisfy the 

reader's curioſity, for it would be endleſs to relate them all, 

Binet e When Machiavel was juſt a dying, ſays the author of the 
Salut d' Ori- following anecdote, he was ſeized with this fancy. He ſaw 
$©2%, P. 359, a ſmall company of poor ſcoundrels, all in rags, ill- favoured, 
half-ſtarved, and, in ſhort, in as bad plight as poſſible. He 

was told, that theſe. were the inhabitants of paradiſe, of 

whom it is written, Beati pauperes, quoniam ipſorum eſt 

c regnum ccelorum : blefſed are the poor, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” After theſe were retired, an in- 

finite number of grave majeſtic perſonages appeared, wha 

ſeemed to be ſitting in a ſenate-houſe, and canvaſſing the 

moſt important affairs of ſtate, There he ſaw Plato, Seneca, 
Plutarch, Tacitus, and others of the like characters; but 

was told at the ſame time, that thoſe venerable perſonages, 
notwithſtanding their appearance, were the damned, and 

the ſouls of the reprobated ; for „ Sapientia hujus ſæculi 

* inimica eſt Dei: the wiſdom of this world is at enmity 

cc with God.” After this he was aſked, to which of theſe 
companies he would chooſe to belong; and anſwered, <* That 


\ | 7 range he had much rather be in hell with thoſe great geniuſes, 
e ee cc to converſe with them about affairs of ſtate, than be con 


« demned to the company of ſuch louſy ſcoundrels, as they 
* had preſented to him before.“ Others relate this ſome- 
thing differently, and pretend, that Machiavel ſays ſome- 
where in his works, „He would rather be ſent to hell after 
<« his death, than go to paradiſe ; becauſe he ſhould find 
< nothing in heaven, but a parcel of beggars, poor monks, 
c hermits, and apoſtles; whereas in hell, he ſhould live 
« with popes, cardinals, kings, and princes,” “ 

| | This, 
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This, and many other ſtories of the ſame kind, are related & 4 AM 
of Machiavel, which it is more than probable are all falſe, ac An bl Ad 
* 4 Fi 


and nothing more than the fictions of bigots, to defame the 3 6 

man, becauſe they diſliked his books. Be this however as it . 142 
will, Machiavel was certainly, what mr. Harrington the , - ren. 
celebrated author of the Oceana has obſerved of him, „ A? ee, 
« very ingenious man; and the beſt ſkilled in matters of 7 Hie. rand 


« policy and government, perhaps, of all who have written- 4 52, 2/6 


« upon theſe ſubjects.” here ww 4 
e 4 r 2 


0 - 


MACKENZIE (Six GEORGE) an ingenious and Macken 
learned Scots writer, and eminent lawyer, was deſcended Rees 2 
from an ancient and noble family, his father Simon Mac- bis w. Ke, A 2 
kenzic being brother to the earl of Seaforth; and born at in ve vo- 
Dundee in the county of Angus, in the year 1636. He 1 _—_ 
a a. 1716. 
gave early proofs of an extraordinary genius, having gone 
through his grammar, and the uſual claffic authors, at ten 
ears of age; and was then ſent to the univerſities of Aber- 
deen and St. Andrew's, where he finiſhed the courſe of his 
ſtudies in logic and philoſophy, before he was ſull ſixteen. 
After this, he turned his thoughts, with great application, 
to the ſtudy of the civil law; with a view of perfecting him- 
ſelf in which, he travelled into France, and ſettled himſelf 
a cloſe ſtudent in the univerſity of Bourges, for about three 
years. Then returning home, he was called to the bar, 
and became an advocate in 1656. He gained the character 
of an eminent pleader in a few years: fo that in 1661, he 
was choſen to plead the cauſe of the marquis of Argyle, 
who was beheaded at Edinburgh on the 27th of May that 
year for high-treaſon. In pleading this caſe, he dropped 
ſome unwary expreſſions in favour of his client, for which 
he was reprimanded ; but he replied with great quickneſs, 
as well as boldneſs, that it was impoſſible to plead for a 
« traitor without ſpeaking treaſon,” 
In the mean time, though he made the law his profeſſion 
and chief ſtudy, yet he did not ſuffer his abilities to be con- 
fined entirely to that province. He had a good taſte for 
polite literature ; and he gave the public from time to time, 
inconteſtable proofs of an uncommon proficiency there- 
in. In 1660, came out his Aretino; or ſerious romance, 
wherein he ſhewed a gay and exuberant fancy, In 1663, 
he publiſhed his Religio ſtoici; or a ſhort diſcourſe upon 
ſeveral divine and moral ſubjects, with a friendly addreſs 
to the fanatics of all ſets and forts. This was followed, 


in 1665, by A moral eſſay, preferring ſolitude to public 
7 employment, 
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had ſtretched the laws too far. But there does not ſeem to 
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employment, and all its appanages; ſuch as fame, com- 
mand, riches, pleaſures, converſation, &c. which eſſay was 
anſwered by the excellent John Evelyn, eſq; in another, 
preferring public employment to ſolitude. In 1667, he 
printed his Moral gallantry; a diſcourſe, wherein he en- 
deavours to prove, that point of honour, abſtracting from all 
other ties, obliges men to be virtuous; and that there is 
nothing ſo mean and unworthy of a gentleman, as vice: 
to which is added, a conſolation againſt calumnies; ſhewing 
how to be bear them eaſily and pleaſantly. Afterwards 
he publiſhed, ' The moral hiſtory of frugality, with its op- 
poſite vices, covetouſneſs, niggardlineſs, prodigality, and 
Juxury, dedicated to the univerſity of Oxford : and, Rea- 
ſon, an effay; dedicated to the honourable Robert Boyle, 
eſqʒ. All theſe works, except Aretino, were printed at Lon- 


don 1713, in 8w. under the title of, Eſſays upon ſeveral 


moral ſubjects. And it is but doing them juſtice to ſay, 
that they abound in good ſenſe, wit, and learning; and are 
as fitted to entertain as to inſtru the reader. Beſides theſe 
Eſſays, which were the production of ſuch hours, as could 
be ſpared from the buſineſs of his profeflion, he was the au- 


thor of a play and a poem. The poem is intitled, Czlia's 


country-houſe and cloſet; and in it are the following lines 
upon the carl of Montroſe : 


« Montroſe, his country's glory, and its ſhame, 
4 Czfar in all things equalled, but his fame, &c.” - 


Which we quote principally to ſhew, that mr. Pope himſelf, 
infinitely ſuperior as his talents in poetry were, did not 
diſdain to imitate our author, in his Eſſay on criticiſm : 


& At length Eraſmus, that great injured name, 
4 The glory of the prieſthood, and the ſhame, &c.” 


But to go on with fir George Mackenzie. Soon after his 
public pleading for the earl of Argyle, he was promoted to 
the office of a judge in the criminal court; which he diſ- 
charged with ſo much credit and reputation, that he was 
made king's advocate in 1674, and one of the lords of the 
privy-council in Scotland. He was alſo knighted by his 
majeſty. In theſe places he met with a great deal of trou- 


ble, on account of the rebellions which happened in his 


time; and his office of advocate requiring him to act with 


ſeverity, he did not eſcape being cenſured, as if in the 


deaths of ſome particular perſons, who were executed, he 


have 
1 


ls. 
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have been any juſt foundation for this clamour againſt him 
and it is generally agreed, that he acquitted himſelf like an 
able and upright magiſtrate. Upon the abrogation of. the 
penal laws by king James IT. our advocate, though he had 
always been remarkable for his loyalty, and even cenſured 
for his zeal againſt traitors and fanatics, thought himſelf 
obliged to —— his poſt; being convinced, that he could 
not diſcharge the duties of it in that point with a good con- 
ſcience. He was ſucceeded by ſir John Dalrymple, who 


however did not long continue in it; for that unfortunate 


prince, being convinced of his error, reſtored ſir George to 
_ his poſt, in which he continued until the revolution, and 


then gave it up. He could not come into the meaſures and 


terms of the revolution : he hoped, that the prince of Orange 
would have returned to his own country, when matters were 
adjuſted between the king and his ſubjects ; and, upon its 
proving. otherwiſe, he quitted all employments in Scotland, 
and retired to England, reſolving to ſpend the remainder of 
his days in the univerſity of Oxford. He arrived there in 
September 1689, and proſecuted his ſtudies in the Bodleian 
library, being admitted a ſtudent there, by a grace paſſed in 
the congregation, June 2, 1690. In the ſpring following, he 
went to London, where he fell into a diſorder, of which 
he died the 2d of May, 1691, His corpſe was conveyed by 
land to Scotland, and interred with great pomp and ſolem- 
nity at Edinburgh ; where, as we are told, his funeral was 
attended by all the council, nobility, college of juſtice, col- 
lege of phyſicians, univerſity, clergy, gentry, and ſuch a 
concourſe of people, as never was ſeen on the like occaſion. 
Beſides the moral pieces mentioned above, our author 
wrote ſeveral other works, to illuſtrate the laws and cuſtoms 
of his country, to vindicate the monarchy from the reſtleſs 
contrivances and attacks of thoſe whom he eſteemed its ene- 
mies, and to maintain the honour and glory of. Scotland. 
To illuſtrate the laws and cuſtoms of his country, he pub- 
liſhed, A diſcourſe upon the laws and cuſtoms of Scotland 
in matters criminal, 1674, 4to. Idea eloquentiæ forenſis 
hodiernæ, una cum actione forenſi ex unaquaque juris 
parte, 1681, 8vo, Inſtitutions of the laws of Scotland, 


1684, 8vo. Obſervations upon the acts of parliament, 


1686, folio. Beſides theſe, ſeveral other treatiſes of law 


are inſerted in his works, printed at Edinburgh 1716, in 


two volumes folio, In vindication of monarchy, he wrote 
his Jus regium : or the juſt and ſolid foundations of mo- 
narchy in general, and more eſpecially of the monarchy 

Vol. VIII. 1 of 
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of Scotland; maintained againſt Buchanan, Naphthiti, 
Doleman, Milton, &c. Lond. 1684, 8vo. This book 
\ being dedicated, and preſented by the author, to the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, the members thereof aſſembled in convoca- 
tion on the gth of June the ſame year, ordered a letter of 
thanks to be ſent to him for the ſaid book, and his worth 
pains therein, &, With the ſame view, he publiſhed his 
Diſcovery of the fanatic plot, printed at Edinburgh 1684, 
in folio ; and his Vindication of the government of Scot- 
land during the reign of Charles II. Alſo the me- 
thod of proceeding againſt criminals and fanatical cove- 
nants, 1691, 4to. The pieces, which he publiſhed in 
| honour of his nation, were as follow: Obſervations on 
the laws and cuſtoms of nations as to precedency, with 
the ſcience of heraldry, treated as a part of the civil law 
. Ar. of nations; wherein reaſons are given for its principles, 
4 < * and etymologies for its harder terms, 1680, folio. A 
ar vole ht defence of the antiquity of the royal line of Scotland; 
Pe 2. „with a true account when the Scots were governed by 
2 / . kings in the iſle of Britain, 1685, 8vo. This was written 
46 / /V + in anſwer to an Hiſtorical account of church government, 
as it was in Great-Britain and Ireland, when they firſt 
received the chriſtian religion, by dr. William | Lloyd, 
biſhop of St. Aſaph. Sir George's defence was pub- 
liſhed in June 1685; but before it came out, it was ani- 
madverted upon by dr. Stillingfleet, who had ſeen it in ma- 
nuſcript, in the preface to his book intitled, Origines Bri- 
tannicæ. Sir George replied the year following, in a piece 
intitled, The antiquity of the royal line of Scotland far: 
ther cleared and defended, againſt the exceptions lately 
oftered by dr. Stillingfleet, in his vindication of the biſhop 
of St. Aſaph ; after which no more was heard of the 
controverſy. It is remarkable however, that fir George's 
books were turned into Latin, printed at Utrecht in 1689, 
and then preſented to William-Henry prince of Orange, 
ho thereupon wrote two very obliging letters of thanks to 
fir George, for his performance. Among the inſtances of 
our author's zeal for his country, it is neceſſary to mention 
his founding of the lawyers library at Edinburgh, in 1689. 
This goes by the name of the Advocate's library, and was 
afterwards ſtored with variety of manuſcripts, relating particu- 
larly to the antiquity of the Scottiſh nation, and with all-ſorts 
of books, in all the ſciences, claſſed in that excellent order, 
which he preſcribed in an elegant Latin oration; pronounced 

upon the opening of it, and printed among his works. 
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We will cloſe our account of ſir George Mackenzie, 
with what mr. Wood and biſhop Burnet; have ſaid of him. 
The former repreſents him as „ a ,gentleman well ac- 
“% quainted with the beſt authors, whether ancient or 
« modern; of indefatigable induſtry in his ſtudies, great 
« abilities and integrity in his profeſſion, powerful at the 
& bar, juſt on the bench, an able ſtateſman, a faithful 
$6 friend, a loyal ſubject, a conſtant advocate for the clergy 
“ and univerſities, of ſtrict honour in all his actions, and a 
* zealous defender of piety and religion in all places and 
% companies. His converſation was pleaſant and uſeful, 
« ſevere againſt vice and looſe principles, without regard to 
e quality or authority. He was a great lover of the laws 
«© and cuſtoms of his country, a contemner of popularity 
sand riches, frugal in his expences, abſtemious in his diet, 
« &c.” Biſhop Burnet ſays, that “he was a man of much 
5 life and wit, but neither equal nor correct in it. He has 
e publiſhed many books, ſome of law, but all full of faults ; 
<« for he was a ſlight and ſuperficial man.“ | 

Sir George was twice married, and had children by both 
his wives. A daughter by his firſt wife was the mother of 


the preſent lord Bute. 


MACLAURIN (Cor1n) a moſt eminent mathe» 
matician and philoſopher, was the on of a clergyman, and 
born at Kilmoddan in Scotland, in February 1698. He 
was ſent to the univerſity of Glaſgow in 1709, where he 
continued five years, and applied himſelf to ſtudy in a moſt 
intenſe manner. His great genius for mathematical learn- 
ing diſcovered itſelf ſo early, as at twelve years of age, when 
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having accidentially met with an Euclid in a friend's cham- 


ber, he became in a few days matter of the firſt ſix books 
without any aſſiſtance; and it is certain, that in his ſixteenth 
year he had invented many of the propoſitions, which were 
afterwards publiſhed under the title of, Geometrica orga- 
nica, | In his fifteenth year, he took the degree of maſter 
of arts; on which occaſion he compoſed and publicly de- 
fended a theſis, On the power of gravity, with great 
applauſe. After this he quitted the univerſity, and retired 
to a country-ſeat of his uncle, who had the care of his edu- 


cation, for his parents had been dead ſome time; and here 


he ſpent two or three years in purſuing his favourite ſtudies; 


© butin 1717, he offered himſelf a candidate for the profeſſor- 


ſhip of mathematics in the Mariſhal college of Aberdeen, 
and obtained it after a ten days trial with a very able com- 


12 petitor. 
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petitor. In 1719, he went to London, where he became 
acquainted with dr. Hoadly, then biſhop of Bangor, dr. 
Samuel Clarke, fir Iſaac Newton, and other eminent men; 
at which time alſo he was admitted a member of the royal 
ſociety: and in another journey in 1721, he contracted an 


intimacy with Martin Folkes. eſq; who was the preſident 


of it, which laſted to his death. | | 
.. In*1722, lord Polwarth, plenipotentiary of the king of 


 Great-Britain, at the congreſs of Cambray, engaged mr. 


Maclaurin to go as tutor and companion to his eldeſt ſon, 
who was then to ſet out on his travels. After a ſhort ſtay 
at Paris, and viſiting ſome other towns in France, they 
fixed in Lorrain ; where mr. Maclaurin wrote his piece 
On the percuſſion of bodies, which gained the prize of 


the royal academy of ſciences, for the year 1724. But his 


pupil dying ſoon after at Montpelier, he returned immedi- 


ately to his profeſſion at Aberdeen. He was hardly fettled 
here, when he received an invitation to Edinburgh, the 


curators of that univerſity being deſirous, that he ſhould 
ſupply the place of mr. James Gregory, whote great age and 
infirmities had rendered him incapable of teaching. Mr. 
Maclaurin had ſome difficulties to encounter, arifing from 
competitors, who had good intereſt with the patrons of the 
univerſity, and alſo from the want of an additional fund for 
e new profeſſor ; which however at length were all ſur- 
mounted, upon the receipt of two letters from fir Iſaac 
Newton. In one, addreſſed to mr. Maclaurin, with allow- 
ance to ſhew it to the patrons of the univerſity, fir Iſaac 
expreſſes himſelf thus: *I am very glad to hear, that you 
4 have a proſpect of being joined to mr. James Gregory, 
« in the profeſſorſhip of the mathematics at Edinburgh; 
« not only becauſe you are my friend, but principally be- 
1 our abilities; you being acquainted as well with 

the new improvements of mathematics, as with the former 
ec ſtate of thoſe ſciences. I heartily wiſh you good ſucceſs, 


* and ſhall be very glad to hear of your being elected.“ In 


a ſecond letter to the then lord provoſt of Edinburgh, he 


writes thus: I am glad to underſtand, that mr. Maclaurin 


js in good repute amongſt you for his ſkill in mathematics, 
* for I think he deſerves it very well: and to fatisfy you 
& that I do not flatter him, and alſo to encourage fm 
& to accept the place of aſſiſting mr. Gregory, in order 
& to ſucceed him, I am ready, if you pleaſe to give me 


leave, to contribute 201. per annum towards a proviſion 
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. « for him, till mr. Gregory's place becomes void, if I live 
e ſo long, and I will pay it to his order in London.“ 


. In November 1725, he was introduced into the uniyerhty ; 


as was at the ſame time his learned collegue and intimate 
friend, dr. Alexander Monro, profeſſor of anatomy. After 


this, the mathematical claſſes ſoon became very numerous, 
there being generally upwards of 100 young gentlemen at- 
tending his lectures every year; who being of different 
ſtandings and proficiency, he was obliged to divide them 
into four or five claſſes, in each of which he employed a 
full hour every day, from the firſt of November to the firſt 
of June. In the firſt claſs, he taught the firſt ſix books of 
Euclid's elements, plain trigonometry, practical geometry, 
the elements of fortification, and an introduction to algebra, 
The ſecond ſtudied algebra, the 11th and 12th books of 
Euclid, ſpherical trigonometry, conic ſections, and the gene- 
ral principles-of aſtronomy. The third went on in aſtro- 
nomy and perſpective, read a part of fir Iſaac Newton's 


Principia, and had a courſe of experiments for illuſtrating 


them performed: he afterwards read and demonſtrated the 
elements of fluxions Thoſe in the fourth claſs read a ſyſtem 
of fluxions, the doctrine of chances, and the reſt of Newton's 
Principia, Beſides the labours of his public profeſſion, he 
had frequently many other employments and avocations. 
If an uncommon experiment was ſaid to have been made any 
where, the curious were defirous of having it repeated b 
mr. Maclaurin : if an eclipſe or comet was to be obſerved, 
his teleſcopes were always in readineſs. 

Mr. Maclaurin lived a bachelor to the year 1733 ; but 
being very much formed for ſociety, as well as contempla- 
tion, he then married Anne, the daughter of mr. Walter 
Stewart. ſolicitor-general to his late majeſty for Scotland, 
By this lady he had ſeven children, of which, two ſons and 


three daughters, together with his wife, ſurvived him. In 


1734, dr. Berkeley, biſhop of Cloyne, publiſhed a piece 
called, The analyſt; in which he took occaſion, from ſome 
diſputes that had ariſen concerning the grounds of the flux- 
ionary method, to explode the method itſelf, and alſo to 
Ts ee Mats in general with infidelity in religion. 
Mr. Maclaurin thought himſelf included in this charge, and 
began an anſwer to the biſhop's book : but, as he proceeded, 
ſo many diſcoveries, ſo many new theories and problems 
occurred to him, that inſtead of a vindicatory pamphlet, his 
work came out, A complete ſyſtem of fluxions, with their 


application to the moſt urn problems in * 
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and natural philoſophy. This work was publiſhed at Edig- 
burgh in 1742, in two volumes in quarto; and as it coſt 


him infinite pains, ſo it is the moſt conſiderable of all his 
works, and will do him immortal honour. In the mean 


time, he was continually obliging the public with ſome per- 
formance or obſervation of his own ; many of which were 


' publiſhed in the fifth and ſixth volumes of the Medical eſſays, 


at Edinburgh. Some of them were likewiſe publiſhed in 
the Philoſophical tranſactions, as the following: 1. Of the 
conſtruction and meaſure of curves, No: 350. 2, A new 
method of deſcribing all kinds of curves, No. 259. 3. A 
letter to Martin Folkes, eſq; on equations with impoſſible 
roots, May 1726, No. 394. 4. Continuation of the ſame, 
March 1729, No. 408. 5. December the 21ſt, 1732, On 
the deſcription of curves; with an account of farther im- 
provements, and a paper dated at Nancy, November 27, 
1722, No. 439. 6. An account of the treatiſe of fluxions, 
anuary 27, 1742, No. 467. 7. The fame continued, 
arch 10, 1742, No. 469. 8. A rule for finding the 
meridional parts of a ſpheroid with the fame exactneſs as of 
a ſphere, Auguſt 1741, No. 461. 9. Of the baſis of the 
cells, wherein the bees depoſit their honey, November 3, 
1743, No. 471. Oo | 
In the midſt of theſe ſtudies, mr. Maclaurin was always 
ready to lend his aſſiſtance in contriving and promoting any 
ſcheme, which might contribute to the 2 of his country. 
When the earl of Morton ſet out in 1739, for Orkney and 
Shetland, to viſit his eſtates there, he deſired mr. Maclaurin 
o aſſiſt him in ſettling the geography of thoſe countries, 
which is very erroneous in all our maps; to examine their 
natural hiſtory, to ſurvey the coaſts, and to take the mea- 
ſure of a degree of the meridian. Mr. Maclaurin's family 
affairs, and other connections, would not permit him to do 
this: he drew however a memorial of what be thought ne- 


ceſſary to be obſerved, furniſhed the proper inſtruments, and 


recommended mr. Short, the famous optician, as a fit ope- 
rator for managing them. Mr. Maclaurin had ſtill another 
ſcheme for the improvement of geography and navigation, 
of a more extenſive nature; which was, the opening a pat- 
ſage from Greenland to the South Sea by the north pole. 


That ſuch a paſſage might be found, he was ſo fully per- 


ſuaded, that he has been heard to ſay, if his ſituation could 


Aa admit of ſuch adventures, he would undertake the voyage, 


even at his own charge. But when ſchemes for finding it 
were laid befors the parliament in 1744, and himſelf you 
2 | * | fulte 
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fulted by ſeveral perſons of high rank, concerning them, 
before he could finiſh the memorials he propoſed to ſend, 
the premium was limited to the diſcovery of a north-welt 
aſſage: and mr. Maclaurin uſed to regret, that the word 
Weſt was inſerted, becauſe he thought that paſſage, if at all 
to be found, muſt lie not far from the pole. | 

In 1745, having been very active in fortifying the city of 
Edinburgh againſt the rebel army, he was obliged to fly 
from thence to the north of England; where he was invited 
by dr. Herring, then archbiſhop of York, to reſide with 
him, during his ſtay in this country. Here, ſays he, in 
a letter to one of his friends, I five as happily as a man 
can do, who is ignorant of the ſtate of his family, and 
© who ſees the ruin of his country.” In this expedition 
however, being expoſed to cold and hardſhips, and naturally 
of a weak and tender conſtitution, he laid the foundation of 
an illneſs, which put an end to his life. It was a dropſy 
in the belly, and he died of it on June 14, 1746, aged 
forty-eight years. There is a circumſtance recorded of him 
during his laſt moments, which ſhews him to have poſleſſed 
great philoſophic ſerenity and ſtrength of reaſon: and this 
was deſiring his friend, dr. Monro, to account for a phæ- 


nomenon he then obſerved in himſelf, viz. “ flaſhes of fire 


“ ſeeming to dart from his eyes, while in the mean time his 
ſight was failing, ſo that he could ſcarce diſtinguiſh one 
© object from another.” 

Mr. Maclaurin is faid to have been a very good, as well 


as a very great man, and worthy of love as well as admira- 
tion, His peculiar merit as a philoſopher was, that all his 


ſtudies were accommodated to general utility; and we find, 
in many places of his works, an application even of the moſt 
abſtruſe theories, to the perfecting of mechanical arts, He 
had reſolved, for the ſame purpoſe, to compoſe a courſe of 
practical mathematics, and to reſcue ſeveral uſeful branches 
of the ſcience from the bad treatment they often meet with 
in leſs ſkilful hands. But all this his death prevented; un- 
leſs we would reckon, as a part of his intended work, the 
tranſlation of dr. David Gregory's Practical geometry, 
which he reviſed, and publiſhed with additions, in the year 


1745. In his life-time, however, he had frequent oppor- 


tunities of ſerving his friends and his country, by his great 


kill. Whatever difficulty occurred concerning the con- 
ſtructing or perfecting of machines, the working of mines, 
the improvement of manufactures, the conveying of water, 


o 


or the execution of any other public work, mr. Maclaurin 
| SF N 1 | was 


publiſh an account of his life, and deſired mr. 
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was at hand to reſolve it. He was likewiſe employed to 


terminate ſome diſputes of conſequence, that had ariſen at 


Glaſgow, concerning the gauging of veſſels; and for that pur- 
poſe preſented to the commiſſioners of exciſe two elaborate 


memorials, with their demonſtrations, containing rules by 


which the officers now act. He made alſo calculations, re- 


lating to the proviſion now eſtabliſhed by law, for the chil- 


dren and widows of the Scotch clergy, and of the profeſſors 
in the univerſities, intitling them to certain annuities and 
ſums, upon the voluntary annual payment of a certain ſum 
the incumbent. In contriving and adjuſting this wiſe 
and uſeful ſcheme, mr. Maclaurin beſtowed a great deal of 
labour, and contributed not a little towards bringing it to 
perfection. It may be faid of ſuch a man as mr. Maclaurin, 
that “ he lived to ſome purpoſe,;” which can hardly be ſaid 
of thoſe, how uncommon ſoever their abilities and attain- 
ments, who ſpend their whole time in abſtract ſpeculations, 
and produce nothing to the real uſe and ſervice of their fel- 
low-creatures. | | 
Of mr. Maclaurin's works, we have mentioned his Geo- 
metria organica, in which he treats of the deſcription of 
curve lines by continued motion. We need not repeat what 
has been ſaid concerning his piece, which gained the prize 
of the royal academy of ſciences in 1724. In the year 
1740 the academy 3 him a prize, which did him till 
more honour, for ſolving the motion of the tides from the 
theory of gravity : a Sin which had been given out the 
former year, without receiving any ſolution. He had only 
ten days to draw this paper up in, and could not find leiſure 
to tranſcribe a fair copy ; ſo that the Paris edition of it is in- 
correct. He afterwards reviſed the whole, and inſerted it 


in his Treatiſe of fluxions; as he did alſo the ſubſtance of 
the former piece. Theſe, with the Treatiſe of fluxions, 


and the pieces printed in the Philoſophical tranſactions, of 
which we have given a liſt, are all the writings which our 


author lived to publiſh. Since his death, two volumes more 


have appeared, his Algebra, and his Account of fir Iſaac 
Newton's philoſophica] diſcoveries. His Algebra, though 
not finiſhed by himſelf, is yet allowed to be excellent in its 
Rind; containing, in no large volume, a compleat elemen- 
tary treatife of that ſcience, as far it has hitherto been car- 
ried. His Account of fir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy was 
occaſioned in this manner : fir Haac dying in the beginning 
ef the year 1728, his nephew, mr. Conduitt, propoſed to 

Maclaurin's 


aſſiſtance. 
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aſſiſtance. The latter, out of gratitude to his great bene- 
factor, chearfully underrook, and ſoon finiſhed, the hiſtory 
of the progreſs which philoſophy had made before fir Ifaac's 
time: and this was the firſt draught of the work in hand, 
which not going forward, on account of mr. Conduitt's 
death, was returned to mr. Maclaurin. To this he after- 
wards made great additions, and left it in the ſtate in which it 
now appears. His main deſign ſeems to have been to ex- 
plain only thoſe parts of fir Iſaac's philoſophy which have 


been, and ſtill are, controverted : and this is ſuppoſed to 


be the reaſon, why his grand diſcoveries concerning light 
and colours are but tranſiently and generally touched upon. 
For it is known, that ever ſince the experiments on which 
his doctrine of light and colours is founded, have been re- 
peated with due care, this doctrine has not been conteſted : 
whereas his accounting for the celeſtial motions, and the 
other great appearances of nature, from gravity; is miſun- 
derſtood, and even ridiculed to this day. The weak charge 
of occult qualities has been frequently repeated ; foreign 
profeſiors ſtill amuſe themſelves with imaginary triumphs ; 
and. even the polite and ingenious cardinal de Polignac, has 


been ſeduced to lend them the A his numbers. 


To the latter of theſe works is prefixed, An account of 
the life and writings of mr. Maclaurin : from which, as it 
is very authentic, we have taken the ſubſtance of the pre- 
ſent memoir. 


MACROBIUS (AmsRosivs AuRELivus TaEoDC- 
SIUS) an ancient Latin writer, who flouriſhed towards the 
latter part of the fourth century. What countryman he 
was is not clear: Eraſmus, in his Ciceronianus, ſeems to 
think he was a Greek; and he himſelf tells us, in the pre- 
face to his Saturnalia, that he was not a Roman, but la- 


boured under the inconveniencies of writing in a language 


which was not natural to him. Of what religion he was, 
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chriſtian or pagan, is alſo uncertain. Barthius ranks him Biblioth, 


among the chriſtians; but Spanheim and Fabricius ſuppoſe Lat, 


him to have been an heathen. This however is certain, 
that he was a man of conſular dignity, and one of the cham- 


berlains, or maſters of the wardrobe, to Theodoſius; as ap- G 


pears from a reſcript directed to Florentius, concerning thoſe 4 


who were to obtain that office. He wrote a Commen 


upon Cicero's Somnium Scipionis, and ſeven books of Satur- 


nalia, which treat of various ſubjects, and are an agreeable 
mixture of exiticiſm and antiquity. He was not an original 
f 5 | writer, 


ot hofred. 
„ Theod, 
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writer, but made great uſe of other people's works, borrow. 

ing not only their materials, but even their language: and 

for this he has been ſatyrically rallied by ſome modern au- 

thors. Eraſmus compares him to Æſop's raven, who made 

himſelf fine with the feathers of other birds; and ſays, that 

In Ciceron, he prates Latin like a little Greek. Æſopicam cornicu- 

« Jam mihi nominas, ſays he to his friend; ex aliorum 

s pannis ſuos contexuit centones- Itaque ſua lingua non 

„ loquitur ;, & ſi quando loquitur, Græculum Latine bal. 

Moret. ad 6 butire credas.” Antonius Muretus facetiouſſy ranks Ma- 

8 crobius with thoſe, qui ita humani nihil a ſe alienum pu- 

tant, ut alienis æque utantur ac ſuis :” which being an 

A.  &/ ST alluſion to a paſſage in Terence, cannot be tranſlated ſo as 

Frere A 4-5++ ..to give the Engliſh reader the turn and ſpirit of the original, 

e- A However, in the midſt of all this wit and cenſure, we cannot 

Dich / _ ,, think theſe critics have done that juſtice to Macrobius which 

7714 > ART: he might reaſonably have — from any one who had read 

. e, him. Wo would not reaſonably conclude from Eraſmus 

ge, {14349 and Muretus, that Macrobius was a moſt notorious plagiary? 

Vet he really was not ſo. For though he has, as they ſay, 

ſometimes borrowed the materials, and even the language of 

others, yet he fairly appriſes you of it, at the very entrance 

Præfat. ad of his work. Don't blame me, ſays he, if what I have 

Saturnal. ( collected from multifarious reading, I ſhall frequently ex- 

* preſs in the very words of the authors from whence I have 

« excerped it: for my view in this preſent work is, not to 

« give proofs of my eloquence, but to collect and digeſt 

into ſome regularity and order, ſuch things as I thought 

«© might be uſeful to be known. I ſhall therefore here imi- 

< tate the bees, who ſuck the beſt juices from all ſorts of 

flowers, and afterwards work them up into various forms 

and orders, with ſome mixture of their own proper 
* ſpirit.” 

The Somnium Scipionis and Saturnalia have been ofcen 
printed; to which has been added, in the later editions, a 
ET _—_— De differentiis & ſocietatibus Græci Latini- 

. que erbi. 10 FAYE 3 

. "Da SUL. 77 acer res 42 Ae . g. 
7 VN MACENAS {(Carvs CiLN1vs) the great friend 
1 4. and counſellor of Auguſtus Cæſar, was himſelf a very polite 
L. hal.“ 7 7 {cholar, but is chiefly memorable for having been the patron 
Meibomii and protector of men of letters. He was deſcended from 2 
Macenas. moſt ancient and illuſtrious origin, even from the kings of 
_ -Hetruria, as Horace often tells us; but his immediate fore- 
fathers were only of the equeſtrian order. He is ſuppoſed 
ahh wy | 10 


H 
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to have been born at Rome, becauſe his family lived there; 
but in what year, antiquity does not tell us. It ſays as little 
about his education; but we know it muſt have been of the 
moſt liberal kind, and perfectly agreeable to the dignity and 
ſplendor of his birth, ſince he excelled in every thing that 
related to arms, politics, and letters. How Mzcenas ſpent 
his younger ”—_ is alſo unknown to us, any farther than 
by effects, there being no mention made of him, by any 
writer, before the death of Julius Cæſar, which happened 
in the year of Rome 70g. Then Octavius Cæſar, who was 
afterwards called, Auguſtus, went to Rome, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his uncle's inheritance ; and then Mæcenas be- 
came firſt publicly known, though he appears to have been 
Auguſtus's intimate friend, and, as it ſhould ſeem, guardian, 
fom his childhood. From that time he accompanied him 
through all his fortunes, and was his counſellor and adviſer 
upon all occaſions ; ſo that Pedo Albinovanus juſtly called Eleg. i. 
him, Cæſaris dextram, Cæſar's right-hand.” | 
In the year 710, the yu that Cicero was killed, and 
Ovid born, Mzcenas diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage 
and military {kill, at the battle of Modena, where the conſuls 
Hirtius and Panſa were ſlain, in fighting againſt Antony; 
as he did afterwards at Philippi. After this laſt battle, be- 
gan the memorable friendſhip between Mæcenas and Ho- 
race. Horace, as Suetonius relates, was a tribune in the Sueton, in 
army of Brutus and Caſſius, and, upon the defeat of thoſe *. Horat. 
generals, made a priſoner of war. Mæcenas, finding him 
an accompliſhed man, became immediately his friend and 
protector, and afterwards recommended him to Auguſtus, 
who reſtored to him his eſtate, with no ſmall additions. In 
the mean time, though Mæcenas behaved himſelf well as a 
ſoldier, in theſe and other battles, yet his principal province 
was that of a miniſter and counſellor. He was the adviſer, 


en the manager, the negotiator, in every thing that related to 

2 civil affairs. When the league was made at Brupduſium, 

" between Antony and Auguſtus, Mzcenas was ſent to act 
on the part of Auguſtus, This we learn from Horace, in 

his Journey 5 :o IoOnTTTT 

n | 

* & Huc venturus erat Mæcenas optimus, atque 

* & Cocceius, miiſi magnis de rebus uterque 

1 $* Legati, averſos ſoliti componere amicos.“ ö 

of n EIN Sat. V. lib. I, 

x And afterwards, when this league was near breaking, through | 

0 the ſuſpicions of each party, Mzcenas was ſent to Antony, 

9 fo ratify ĩt ane m. N 
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In the year 717, when Auguſtus and 
Sicily, to fight Sextus Pompeius by ea, 
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grippa went to 
æcenas went 


with them; but ſeon after returned, to appeaſe ſome com- 
motions which were riſing at Rome: for though he uſually 
attended Auguſtus in all his military expeditions, yet, when- 
ever there was any thing to be done at Rome, either with 
the ſenate or people, he was always diſpatched thither for 
that purpoſe. He was indeed — with the government, 
while Auguſtus and Agrippa were employed in the wars, 
Hift. 1.xlix, Thus Dion Caſſius, ſpeaking of the year 718, ſays, that 
Mæcenas © had then, and ſome time after, the adminiſtra- 
“ tion of civil affairs, not only at Rome, but throughout 


Velleius Paterculus relates, that after the 


battle of Actium, which happened in the year 724, © the 
« government of the city was committed to Mzcenas, a 
* man of equeſtrian rank, but of an illuſtrious family.“ 
To this Horace alludes : 


And Pædo Albinovanus : 


_-& Tu civitatem quis deceat ſtatus | 


Upon the total defeat of Antony at Actium, 


“ Curas, & urbi ſollicitus times.“ 
Ode viii. lib. 3. 


Num minus urbis erat cuſtos, & Cæſaris obſes ? 
„Num tibi non tutas fecit in urbe vias.” | 


Mxaxcenas 


returned to Rome, to take the government into his hands, 
till Auguſtus could ſettle ſome neceſſary affairs in Greece 


and Aſia. 


Agrippa ſoon followed Mæcenas; and, when 


Auguſtus arrived, he placed theſe two great men and faith- 
ful adherents, the one over his civil, the other over his mili- 
tary concerns. While ans (aj was extinguiſhing the re- 


mains of the civil war in 


ſia and Egypt, young Lepidus, 


the ſon of the triumvir, was forming a ſcheme to aſſaſſinate 
him, at his return to Rome. This conſpiracy was diſcovered 


at once, by the extraordinary vigilance of Mæcenas; who, 


as Velleius Paterculus ſays, © obſerving the raſh councils 
of the headſtrong youth with the ſame tranquility and 


„ calmneſs as if nothing at all had been doing, inſtantly put 


him to death, without the leaſt noiſe and tumult, and by 


cc 


to Rome ; and, after he had triumphed according to cuſtom, 


<< that means extinguiſhed another civil war in its very be- 


inning.” - 
he civil wars being now at an end, Auguſtus returned 


he 
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he began to talk of reſtoring the commonwealth. Whether 
he was in earneſt, or only did it to try the judgment of his 
friends, we do not preſume to determine : however, he con- 
ſulted Mzcenas and Agrippa about it. Agrippa adviſed him 
to it, but Mæcenas diſſuaded him from it; ſaying, that it 
was not only impoſſible for him to live in ſafety as a private 
man, after what had paſſed, but that the government would 
be better adminiſtered, and flouriſh more in his hands, than 
if he was to deliver it up to the ſenate and people. The 
author of the Life of Virgil ſays, that Auguſtus, «+ wayering 
« what he ſhould do, conſulted that poet upon the occaſion, 
But this life is not of ſufficient authority to be depended 
upon: for, though it has been uſually aſcribed to Servius or 
Donatus, yet the critics agree, that it was written by nei- 
ther of them. Auguſtus, in the mean time, followed Mz- 
cenas's advice, and retained the government ; and from this 
time Mæcenas indulged himſelf, at vacant hours, in literary 
amuſements, and the converſation of the men of letters. In 
the year 734 Virgil died, and left Auguſtus and Mzcenas 
heirs to what he had. Mzcenas was exceflively fond of 
this poet, who, of all the wits of the Auguſtan age, ſtood 
higheft in his eſteem ; and, if the Georgics and the ZEneid 
be owing to the good taſte and encouragement of this pa- 
tron, as there is ſome reaſon to think, poſterity cannot 
commemorate him with too much gratitude. The author 
of the Life of Virgil tells us, that the poet publiſhed the 
Georgics in honour of Mæcenas, to whom they are ad- 
* dreſſed ; and adds, that they were recited to Auguſtus 
« four days together at Atella, where he refted himſelf 
« for ſome time, in his return from Actium, Mzcenas 
taking upon him the office of reciting, as oft as Vir- 
« gil's voice failed him.” Horace may be ranked next 
to Virgil in Mæcenas's good graces : we have already men- 
tioned, how and at what time their friendſhip commenced. 
Propertius alſo acknowledges Mzcenas for his favourer and 
protector: A ba 

+ Mzcenas, noſtræ pars invidioſa juventæ, i 

Et vitæ & morti gloria juſta mez.” - 

| 9 Lib. ii. eleg. Te 

Nor muſt Varius be forgot, though we have nothing of his 
remaining; ſince we find him highly praiſed by both Vir- 


— 
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gil and Horace. He was a writer of tragedies; and Quin- Ingitat, 
tilian thinks, he may be compared with any of the ancients. orat. |, x. 


In a word, Mæcenas's houfe was a place of refuge and wel- ** 


come 
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come to all the learned of his time; not only to Virgil, 
Horace, Propertius, and Varius, but to Fundarius, whom 
Lib. i. ſat. Horace extols as an admirable writer of comedies; to Fuſcus 
10. Ariftius, a noble grammarian, and Horace's intimate friend; 
Ibid, to Plotius Tucea, who aſſiſted Varius in correcting the A. 
neid, after the death of Virgil; to Valgius, a poet and 
Hift. nat. very learned man, who, as Pliny tells us, dedicated a book 
I. xxv. c. a. to Auguſtus De uſu herbarum; to Aſinius Pollio, an excel. 
lent tragic writer; and to ſeveral others, whom it would 
be tedious to mention. All theſe dedicated their works, 
or ſome part of them at leaſt, to Mæcenas, and celebrated 
his praiſes in them over and over: and we may obſerve fur 
ther, what Plutarch tells us, that even Auguſtus himſelf 

inſcribed his Commentaries to him and to Agrippa. 
Mzcenas continued in Auguſtus's favour to the end o 
his life, but not uninterruptedly. Auguſtus had an intrigue 
with Mzcenas's wife; and, though the miniſter bore this 
liberty of his maſter's very patiently, yet there was once a 
coldneſs on the part of Auguſtus, which however ſoon went 
off. Mæcenas died in the year 745, but at what age we 
cannot preciſely. determine; though we know he mult haue 
been old. He muſt been older than Auguſtus, becauſe he 
was a kind of tutor to him in his youth: and then we find 
him often called an old man by Pzdo Albinovanus, a co- 
temporary poet, - whoſe elegy upon his dead patron is fiil 
tant. He made Auguſtus his heir, and recommended his 
friend Horace to him, in thoſe memorable laſt words, . Ho- 
<« ratii Flacci, ut mei, memor eſto, &c.“ Horace, however, 
did not probably ſurvive him long, as there is no elegy d 
his upon Mæcenas extant, nor any account of one having 
ever been written, which there certainly would have been, 
vie d' Ho- had Horace ſurvived him any time. Nay, father Sanadon, 
race. the French editor of Horace, will have it, that the poet 
died before his patron; and that theſe laſt words were found 

only in Mzcenas's will, which had not been altered, 

© Mxcenas is ſaid never to have enjoyed a good ſtate 
health in any part of his life; and many ſingularities are rt 
lated of his. bodily conſtitution. Thus Pliny tells us, that 
he was always in a fever; and that, for three years before 
| his death, he had not a moment's ſleep. Theſe are hi 
Nat. hit, words: Quibuſdam perpetua febris eft, ut C. Mæcenai. 
l. vii. c. 5. Eidem triennio ſupremo nullo hore momento contig! 
„ ſomnus.“ Though he was certainly an extraordina! 
man, and poſſeſſed many admirable virtues, and qualities 
yet it is agreed on all hands, that he was very 2 
; | a 
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and effeminate. Seneca has allowed him to have been a 


reat man, yet has cenſured him very ſeverely on this head, 
and thinks that his effeminacy has infected even his ſtile. 


Every body knows, ſays he, how Mzcenas lived nor is Epiſt. 114. 


« there any occaſion for me to deſcribe it; the effeminacy 
« of his walk, the delicacy of his manner, and the pride 
“ he took in ſhewing himſelf publicly, are things too no- 
« torious for me to inſiſt on. But what? Is not his ſtile 
« 23 effeminate as himſelf? Are not his words as ſoft and 
« affected as his dreſs, his equipage, the furniture of his 
« houſe, and his wife?“ Then, after quoting ſome of his 
poetry, who does not perceive, ſays he, that the author 
<« of theſe verſes muſt have been the man, who was perpe- 
e tually walking about the city with his tunic looſe, and all 
« the other ſymptoms of the moſt effeminate mind? Mæ- 
cenas, we grant, was effeminate ; but yet we think Seneca 
rather partial, and more unwilling than he ſhould have 
been, to do juſtice to his merit. e are therefore better 
pleaſed with the picture of him, as it is drawn by Velleius 
Paterculus ; not that this hiſtorian repreſents him a whit leſs 
effeminate than Seneca, but only that he has ſhewn himſelf 
as ready to commend him for his good qualities, as to blame 


him for his bad ones, which Seneca has not. Mazcenas, Hift. Rom. 
« fays Vellius, was of the equeſtrian order, but ſprung lib. i. 


« from a moſt illuſtrious origin. He was a man, who, 
* when buſineſs required, was able to undergo any fatigue 
« and watching; who conſulted properly upon all occa- 
«* ftons, and knew as well how to execute what he had 
* conſulted; yet a man, who in ſeaſons of leiſure was luxu- 
* rious, ſoft, and effeminate, almoſt beyond a woman. He 
vas no leſs dear to Cæſar than Agrippa, but diſtinguiſhed 
* by him with fewer honours; for he always continued of 
the equeſtrian rank, in which he was born: not that he 
* could not have been advanced upon che leaſt intimation, 
** but he never ſolicited it.“ | 1 3 3-94 
But let moraliſts and politicians determine of Mæcenas 
as they pleaſe, the men of letters are under high obligations 
to celebrate his praiſes, and revere his memory: for he 
countenanced, protected, and ſupported, as far as they 
wanted his ſupport, all the wits and learned of his time; 
and that too, out of a pure and diſintereſted love of letters, 
when he had no little views of policy to ſerve by their 
means: whence it is no wonder, that all the protectors 
and patrons of learning, ever ſince, have uſually been called 
A 
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MASTLINUS. MAFF AUS. 
MASTLINUS (Micnatr) a celebrated aftronomer 
of Germany, whoſe name deſerves to be preſerved. He 
was born in the dutchy of Wittemberg, and ſpent his youth 
in Italy; where he made a public ſpeech in favour of Co- 
rnicus's- ſyſtem, which brought Galileus over from Ari- 
otle and Ptolemy, to whom he had been hitherto entirely 
devoted. He returned afterwards to Germany, and became 
profeſſor of mathematics at Tubingen; where he had among 
his ſcholars the great Kepler. Tycho Brahe, though he 
did not aſſent to Mæſtlin, has yet allowed him to be an 
extraordinary perſon, and deep in the ſcience of aſtro- 
nomy. Kepler has praiſed ſeveral ingenious inventions of 
Meeſtin's, in his Aftronomia optica. He died in 1590, 
after having publiſhed many things in mathematics and 


aſtronomy. 


MAF F Us, the name of ſeveral diſtinguiſhed ſcholars 


among the moderns. There was Maffzus Vegio, a Latin 


poet, born at Lodi in Lombardy, in 1407, who wrote ſe- 
veral pieces in verſe and proſe, and was highly admired in 
his time. He was the author of Epigrams, and a Supple- 
ment to Virgil, which he called the thirteenth book of the 
A neid. Julius Scaliger and Gerard Voſſius have declared 
him a great poet. His proſe works are, Dialogus de miſe- 


ria & felicitate, Paris, 1511. De educatione librorum, 1611. 


Diſputatio inter ſolem, terram, & aurum, 1611 ; and De 


- perſeverantia religionis. He was chancellor of Rome, to- 


wards the end of Martin the Vth's pontificate ; and died in 
2458, or 1459. | | 

There was Bernardine Maftzus, a learned cardinal, who 
lived between the years 1514 and 1553, and diſtinguiſhed 
Himſelf by a Commentary upon Tully's epiſtles, and a T rea- 
.tiſe upon [medals and inſcriptions : and Raphael Maffæus, 
who died very old, at Volaterra, in 1521, after having wrote 
ſome much-eſteemed pieces. There was John Peter Maf- 
ſæus, a learned jefuit, born at Bergamo, in 1536; and 
who, after living in high favour with ſeveral popes, died at 
Tivoli, in 1603. We have of his, A Latin life of Ignatius 
Loyola, A hiſtory of the Indies, alſo in Latin; _ a La- 
tin tranſlation of ſome letters, written by the miſſionaries 
from the Indies. This Maffzus is ſaid to have been ſo 
much -afraid of hurting the delicacy of his taſte for pure 
Latinity, as to have obtained a diſpenſation from the pope, 
for the reading his breviary in Greek. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, there was Maffæus Barberini, afterwards pope 
Urban Vi. e was born at Florence in 1558, and if- 
tinguiſhed himſelf greatly ſince by his Latin and Italian 
poems, as well as by his advancement to the ſee of Rome; 
by his Latin particularly: He was a great lover of the belles 
lettres and the fine arts; and yet it was under him, that 
the illuſtrious Galileo was hardly uſed and impriſoned, for 
making diſcoveries with his teleſcope, which deſerved to be 
highly honoured and rewarded; and was obliged'to renounce 
and abjure truths, which were known and confirmed to him 
by ocular demonſtration. + It is impoſſible the muſes ſhould 
have ſuch an averſion to true philoſophy and ſcience; and 
therefore we will ſuppoſe the pontiff to have acted rather 
from the policy of the court over which he preſided, than 
from the dictates of his own ſentiment and humour. He 
died in 1644. ne n 
F | \ oo | | 9, ein eo OF TIT) "> k 
MAGELLAN (FER DIYAN P) a celebrated Portu- er 2 il 
gueſe navigator, who being out of humour with h&*own e 2, ; | 
king, becauſe he would not augment his pay, entered into . ,, WM 
the ſervice of the emperor Charles V. He failed with five” od. 2 | 
[ 
[ 
| 


ſhips from Seville, in 1519, diſcovered and paſſed the ſtreights = 
which have been called by his name, and went threubh de ei 


15217. 1 


17 
1 
1 


South-ſea- to the iſands Des Los Ladrones; ere, 

1520, he Was either p6itoned, or died in A. figlt in eee, , b 

Maran, after he had conquered the iſle Cebu; or Was af. £24 

ſaſſinated by his own men, on account of his tyranmieal be- * 2 

haviour: for all theſe differing particulars are recorded by e 

ber ax, writers. Hewever, one of his an los er "er ad a Sov el 
avs ; k X 2 21 rande 7 N 1 

globe, and arrived again at 7995 N Lebe fee bee, 2 
ug 0 11194 modding g vi £2 10008 n SEO AY 

-MAGIUS/(JexoME) a moſt irigenious and Teartedl / 

man of the ach nc was vom ib Anghiari in Tü 1 off 

cany. He had a genius, which was Het to be confined"tg' A { 

certain. number of ſtudies; he went almoſt through the © py + = 

whole circle of ſciences: for, beſides the belles lettres and 4 7 7 I 

law, in both which he became perfect, he applied Himfelf / / 1 

to the ſtudy. of war, and even wrote bookꝭ upon the ſubject. 

In this he afterwards diſtinguiſhed - Himfelf: for he was ſent 

by the Venetians to the iſle of Cyprus, with the ci 

hon of judge- martial; and, when the Turks beſie &* 

maguſta, he pef formed all the ſervices to the plùce that cou 

have been expected from an excelleht᷑ engineer. He con 

trived a certain kind of mine, and flre- engines, by Which 

Vor. VIII. 1 * | he 
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he laid the labours of the Turks in ruins; and in a moment 
deſtroyed works, which had coſt them a great deal of pains. 
Bur they had too good an opportunity of revenging them- 

elves, on him; for the city falling at laſt into their hands, 
in Auguſt 1571, Magius became their ſlave, and was uſed 
very. barbarouſly. His comfort lay eder in the ſtock 


of learning, with which he was provided; and ſo prodi- 
gious was his memory, that he did not think himſelf un- 
qualified, though deprived of all kind of books, to compoſe 
treatiſes full of quotations. As he was obliged all the day 
to do the drudgery of the meaneſt ſlave, ſo he ſpent a great 

of the night in writing. He wrote in priſon a treatiſe 


9M upon bells, De tintinnabulis, and another upon the wooden 


7 ſubjects b obſerving, that the Turks had no bells; and to 
ie, er the ſecond, by ruminating upon the various kinds of tor- 


horſe, De equuleo. He was determined to the firſt of theſe 


So 1). 16/ ures to which his diſmal ſituation expoſed him, which 


brought to his reflection, that the equuleus had never been 

oughly explained. He dedicated the firſt of theſe trea- 
tiſes to the emperor's ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, and the 
other to the French ambaſſador at the ſame place. He con- 
jured theſe ambaſſadors to. uſe their intereſt for, his liberty; 


which while they anempred to procure for him, they only 


haftened his death : for the baſhaw Mahomet, who had not 
forgot the miſchief which Magius had done the Turks at 
the ſiege of Famaguſta, being informed, that he had been 
at the imperial ambaſſador's houſe, whither they had very 
indiſcreetly carried him, cauſed him to be ſeized again, and 
ſtrangled that very night in priſon. This happened upon 


the. 27th of March 1572, or 1573, it is not certain Which. 


The books, which he publiſhed before he went to Cy- 
prus, are, 1. De mundi exitio per exuſtionem libri quinque, 
bat, 1562, folio. 2. Vitæ illuſtrium virorum, auctore 
Emilio Probo, eum commentariis, Baſil, folio. 3. Com- 
mentaria in quatuor inſtitutionum civilium libros, Ludg. 8vo. 


43. Miſcellanea, five variæ lectiones, Venet. 1564, | 8vo. 


He alſo publiſhed ſome books in Italian; one particularly in 


1584, with this title, Della fortificatione delle citta. He 


wrote ſeveral. other treatiſes, which never appeared; and 


among the reſt à piece, called Vi, or Odium 


baer My 2 | » 4 TIO | 
impoſtor, and founder of a religion, was born in the — | 


$74, at Mecca a city of Arabia, of the tribe of the K 
od 4 2 Llaaſhites, 
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raſhites, which was reckoned the nobleſt in all that country; 
and was deſcended in a direct line from Pher Koraiſh, the 
founder of it. In the beginning of his life, notwithſtanding 
he was in a very poor and deſpicable condition ; for his fa- 
ther dying before he was two years old, and while his grand- 


father was ftill living, all the power and wealth of his fa- 
mily devolved to his uncles, eſpecially to Abu Taleb. Abu 


Taleb, after the death of his father, bore the chief ſway in 
Mecca, as long as he lived, which was to a very great age; 
and it was under his protection chiefly, that Mabomet, 
when he firſt broached his impoſture, was ſufficiently ſup- 
ported againſt all oppoſers, ſo as to be able, after his death, 
to carry it on, and eftabliſh it, as he did, through all Arabia, 
by his own power. 

After his father's death, he continued under the tuition 


of his mother, till the eighth year of his age; when ſhe alſs 


ing, he was taken home to his grandfather, who at hi 
th, which happened the year after, committed him. to 
the care of his uncle Abu Taleb, tobe educated by him out 


of charity. Abu Taleb, being a merchant, took him into 


his buſineſs, and as ſoon as he was old enough, ſent. him 
with his camels into Syria; in which employment he conti- 


nued under his uncle, till the twenty-fifth year of his age. 


Then one of the chief men of the city dying, and his widow, 
whoſe name was Cadigha, wanting a factor to manage her 
ſtock, ſhe invited Mahomet into her ſervice. He accepted 
her terms, traded three years for her at Damaſcus and other 
places, and acquitted himſelf in this charge ſo much to her 
ſatisfaction, that about the twenty-clghth 1 of his | 
ſhe gave herſelf to him in marriage, although ſhe was twelve 
years older. From being her ſervant, he was now adyanced 
to be maſter of both her perſon and fortune; and finding 


himſelf equal in wealth to the beſt men of the city, he began 
to entertain ambitious thoughts of poſſeſſing himſelf of the 


lovereignty over it. 


Among the various means to effect this, none pleaſed him 


ſo much, as the framing of that impoſture, which he after- 
wards publiſhed with ſo much ſucceſs, and ſo much miſchi 
to the world. For the courſe of trade, which he drove into 


Egypt, Paleſtine, and Syria, having made him well ac - 
quainted with both chriſt 


ians and Jews, and having given 


him an opportunity of obſerving, with what eagerneſs. as 
well they, as the ſeveral ſets into which the chriſtians of | 
the eaſt were then miſerably divided, engaged againſt each 
other, he concluded, that nothing would be more likely to 

| K 2 gain 
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; gain, a, party firm to him for the attaining the ends he aimed 

At, thin 'the making. of a new religion. In this however he 

proceeded ſeiſurely; for it was not till the thirty-eighth year 

his age, that he began to put his project in execution. 

Then he withdrew himſelf. from his former way of living, 

which, it is ſaid, was very licentious and wicked; and at- 

fecting an hermetical Jife, uſed every morning to retire into 

: a ſolitary cave near Mecęa, called the Cave of Hira, and 

there continue all day, exerciſing himſeh, as he pretended, 

in prayers, faſtings, and holy meditations. Thus he went 

on for two years, ng which time he gained over his wiſe 

Cadigha, who was his firſt proſelyte, by pretences of viſions 

which he had ſeen, and voices which he had heard, in his 
retirement. $f l Es | 

Life of Ma. It is to be obſerved, ſays dr. Prideaux, that Mahomet 

bomet. began this impoſture about the ſame time, that the biſhop 

of Rome, by virtue of a grant from the wicked tyrant 

. / a Phocas, firſt aſſumed the title of univerſal paſtor, Phocas 

| 1 made. this grant in the year 606, and Mahomet in the very 

EPR AA Tame year \retired to his cave to forge that impoſture thete, 

[ bc oro tronythict he. began in 608 to propagate at Mecca. And from 

this tine, both having conſpired to found to themſelves an 

empire in impoſture, their followers haye been ever ſince 

endeavouring by the ſame methods, that is, by thoſe of fire 

and fword, to propagate it among mankind ; fo that anti- 

chriſt ſeems at this time to have fixed both his feet upon 

Chriſtendom together, the one in the eaſt, and the other 

in the weſt; and how much each hath trampled upon the 

church of Chriſt, the ages ever ſince ſucceeding have ex- 

perienced abundantly. SBI J he TRL BE" 

„An the fortieth year of his age, Mahomet began to take 

on him the ſtile of the apoſtle of God, and under that 

haracter to propagate the impoſture, which he had now 

Agel : but for four years he did it only in private, and 

2 among ſuch, as he either had moſt confidence in, or thought 

{ian molt likely to gain. After he had gotten a few diſciples, 

3 


1 ſome of which however were the principal men of the city, 
1 h began to publiſh it to the people at Mecca, in the forty- 
=, / 2 « fourth year of his age; and openly to declare himſelf a pro- 
—_— pher ſent by God, to reduce them from the error of paganiſm, 
. 4/0 „ and to teach them the true religion, On his firſt appear- 
„ 6 ange, he was treated with deriſion and contempt, and called 
by the people, a forcerer, magician, liar, impoſtor, and 
2 Nu t Her of rabies, of which he frequently complains in his 
3 Alcoran ſo that ſor the ft year he made little or no pro- 
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moſt conſiderable men of the Fi 


refo eight of their carnal deſires, 
he made the joys of heaven to conſiſt totally in theſe patti- 
culars ; which ke romiſes them abundantly in many places 
in his Alcoran. On the contrary, he deſcribed rhe puniſh- 
ments of hell, which he threatened to all who would not be- 


lieve in him, to conſiſt of ſuch torments, as would appear 


T Gy 8 , 8 1 0 25 . b 
to them the moſt afflicting and grievous to be borne, as, 


9 that they Mould drink nothing but bolling An 


K 3 „ water, pathm, 


d ſtinking Alcoran, 
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ec water, nor breathe any thing elſe but exceeding — 


&« winds, things moſt terrible in Arabia; that they thou 
cc dwell for ever in continual fire, exceſſively burning, and 


© be ſurrounded with a black hot ſalt ſmake, as with a co- 


& yerlid, &c.” And that he might omit nothing which 
could work on their fears, he terrified them with the threats 
of grievous puniſhments in this life. To which purpoſe he 


| ſet forth upon all- occaſions, what terrible calamities had 
fallen upon the heads of ſuch, as would not be inſtructed 


by the prophets, that werg ſent before him, viz. how the 
old world was deſtroyed by water, for not being reformed at 


the. preaching of Noah; how Sodom was conſumed by fire 


from heaven, for not hearkening to Lot when ſent unto 
them; and how the Egyptians were plagued for deſpiſin 

Moſes : for he allowed the divinity of both the Old = 
New Teftament, and that Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt were 
prophets ſent from God ; but that the Jews and Chriſtians 
had corrypted thoſe ſacred books, and that he was ſent to 
purge them from thoſe corruptions, and to reſtore the law 


of God to that original purity, in which it was firſt deli- 


vered, And this is the reaſon, that moſt of the paſſages, 
which he takes out of the Old and New Teſtaments, ap- 
pear different in the Alcoran, from what we find them in 
thoſe ſacred books. | 

He pretended to receive all his revelations from the ange! 
Gabriel, who, he ſaid, was ſent from God, on purpoſe to 
deliver them unto him. He was, it ſeems, ſubject to the 
falling-fickneſs ; ſo that whenever the fit was upon him, 
he pretended it to þe a trance, and that then the angel 
Gabriel was come from God, with ſome new revelations 
unto him, His -pretended revelations he put into ſeveral 
chapters; the collection of which makes up his Alcoran, 
which is the bible of the eee The original of 
this book was laid up, as he taught his followers, in the 
archives of heaven, and the angel Gabriel brought him the 
copy of it, chapter by chapter, according as occaſion re- 
quired that they ſhould be publiſhed to the people : that is, 
as often as any new thing was to be ſet on foot, any ob- 
jection _ him or his religion to be anſwered, any diffi- 
culty to be ſolved, any diſcontent among his people to be 


quieted, any offence to be removed, or any thing elſe done 

2 the furtherance of his grand ſcheme, his conſtant recourſe 

was to the angel Gabriel for a new revelation ; and out 

came ſome addition to the Alcoran, to ſerve his turn there- 

in. But what gravelled him moſt was, that his oppoſers 2 
| mande 
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« own doctrine, worked miracles to prove their 
« from God; and therefore, if thou be a prophet, and 
greater than any that were ſent before thee, as thou 
« boaſteſt thyſelf to be, do thou work the like miracles to 
« manifeſt it unto us.” This objection he endeavoured to 
evade by ſeveral anſwers; all of which amount only to this, 
« that God had ſent Moſes and Jeſus with miracles, and 
« yet men would not be obedient to their word; and there- 
« fore he had now ſent him in the laſt place without mira- 
cles, to force them by the power of the ſword to do his 
« will.” And from hence it hath become the univerſal 
doctrine of the Mahometans, that their religion is to be 
propagated by the ſword, and that all true muſſelmen are 
bound to fight for it. For which reaſon it hath been a 
cuſtom among them for their preachers, while they deliver 
their ſermons, to have a drawn ſword placed by them, to 
denote thereby, that the doctrines they teach are to be de- 
tended and propagated by the ſword. any miracles in the 
mean time are reckoned up, which-Mahomet is faid to have 
wrought; as, That he clave the moon in two; that trees 


s went forth to meet him, &c. &c.” but thoſe who relate 


them are only ſuch as are ranked among their fabulous and 
legendary writers: their learned doctors renounce them all; 
and when they are queſtioned, how without miracles they 
can prove his miſſion; their common anſwer is, that inſtead 
of all miracles is the Alcoran ; for that Mahomet, who was 
an illiterate perſon, that could neither write nor read, or 
that any man elſe, by human wiſdom alone, ſhould be able 


to compoſe ſuch a book, is, = think, impoſſible. And 
1 


on this Mahomet himſelf often inſiſts, challenging in ſeveral 
places of the Alcoran both men and devils, by their united 
{kill, to compoſe any thing equal to it, or to any part of it. 
From all which they conclude, and as they think infallibly, 


that this book could come from none other but God him- 
ſelf; and that Mahomet, from whom they received it, was 


his meſſenger to bring it unto them. 


That the Alcoran, as to ſtile and language, is the ſtandard 


of elegancy in the Arabian tongue, and that Mahomet was 


in truth, what they affirm him to have been, a rude and il- 


literate barbarian, who could neither write nor read, are 
points agreed on all ſides. A queſtion therefore will ariſe 
among thoſe, who are not ſo ſure, that this book was 


brought by the angel Gabriel from heaven, by whoſe help it 
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manded to ſee a miracle from him; for, ſaid they, . Moſes Alcoran, 
« and Jeſus, and the reſt of the prophets, according to thy — vi, xv, 
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„20A was compiled, and the impoſture framed ? And there will 
\--..7 .11.2hgitthe more rraſon to aſk this, becauſe the book itſelf con- 


taiũ iſo many particulars of the jewiſh/and chriſtian religions, 
' #4mmneceſfarily ſuppoſe the authors of it to have been well 
ſuilded in both; which Mahomet, who was. bred an idolater, 
and lived fo for the: firſt forty years of his life, among a peo- 
_ pleitatally illiterate, for ſuch his tribe was by principle and 
profeſſion, cannot be ſuppoſed to have been: but this is a 
queſtion not ſo eaſily to be anſwered, becauſe the nature of 
the thing required it to have been tranſacted very ſecretly. And 
beſides, the ſcene of this impoſture being at leaſt ſix hun- 
dred miles within the country of Arabia, amidſt thoſe bar- 
barous nations, who all immediately embraced it, and 
would not permit any of. another religion, ſo much as ta 
live among them.; it could not at that diſtance be ſo well 
ſearched into by:thofe, who were moſt concerned to diſco- 
ver the fraud. That Mahomet compoſed the Alcoran by 
the help of others, was a thing well known at Mecca, when 
he firſt broached his impoſture there; and it was often flung 
in his: teeth by his oppoſers, as he himſelf more than once 
complaineth, In the 'twenty-fifth chapter of the Alcoran, 
his words are: “ They ſay, that the Alcoran is nothing 
4: but a lye of thy on invention, and others have been 
e aſſiſting to thee herein. And what he ſays in the ſix- 
teenth: chapter, particularly paints at one of thoſe, who was 
theix looked upon to have had a principal hand in this matter: 
V ILknow they will ſay, that a man hath taught him the 
e Alcoran; but whom they preſume to have taught him is a 
©, Berſian by nation, and ſptaketh the Perſian language. 
HBut the Alcoran is in the Arabic tongue, full of inſtruc- 
<; tion and eloquence.“ The perſon,” here pointed at, was 
one Abdia Ben Salon, a Perſian Jew, whoſe name he after- 
wards changed into Abdallah Ebn Salem, to make it cor- 
reſpond with the Arabic dialect; and almoſt all, who have 
Vritten of this impoſture, have mentioned him as the chief 
architect, uſed by Mahomet in the framing of it: for he 


was à very cunning fellow, thoroughly ſkilled in all the 


learning of the Jews; and therefore Mahomet ſeems to have 
received from him, whatſoever of the rites and cuſtoms of 
the. Jews he hath ingrafted into his religion. Beſides this 
Jew, the impoſtor had alſo a chriſtian monk for his aſſiſ- 
tant; and the many particulars in his Alcoran, relating to 
the chriſtian religion, plainly prove him to have had ſuch 
am helper. He was a monk of Syria, of the ſect of the 
Neſtorians. His name Sergius; that, I mean, n 
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11 had in his monaſtery, and which he has ſince retained among 
fo the weſtern writers; though Bahira was that which he at- 
, terwards aſſumed in Arabia, and by which he hath! ever 
1 | fince-been mentioned in thoſe eaſtern parts, by all that there 


write or-ſpeak of him. Mahomet, as it is related, became 
- acquainted with this Bahira, in one of his journies into 
4 Syria, either at Boſtra as ſome ſay, or at Jeruſalem as others: 
1 and receiving great ſatisfaction from him in many of thoſe | 
f points, which he deſired to be informed in, did thereupon 
J contract a particular friendſhip with him; fa that this monk | 
- not long after, being for ſome great crime excommunicated, | 
. and expelled his monaſtery, fled to Mecca to him, was en- | 
| tertained in his houſe by him, and became his aſſiſtant in the | 
a framing of that impoſture, and continued with him ever 
| after; till Mahomet having, as it is reported, no farther | 
, occaſion for him, to ſecure the ſecret, put him to death. | 
Many other particulars are recorded in ancient writers, if 
| both as to the coining of this forgery, and alſo as to the 1 
| manner of its firſt propagation ; as, that the impoſtor taught lf 
a bull to bring him the Alcoran on his horns in a public lf 
aſſembly, as if it had been this way ſent to him from God ; | l 
that he bred up pigeons to come to his ears, to make it ap- | 
pear, as if the Holy Ghoſt converſed with him; and many 1 
other ſtories, which have no foundation at all in truth, al- if 
though they have been credited by great and learned men.. ' 
Crotius in particular, in that part of his excellent book of Ggrorims as | 
the Truth of the chriſtian religion, which contains a refu- v-rimme, &c, 1 
tation of mahometiſm, relates the ſtory of the pigeon: upon 5 * 
which our famous orientaliſt Pocock, who undertook an fee 
Arabic verſion of that performance, aſked Grotius, “ Where bifor.Azaby 
ge had picked up this ſtory, whether among the Arabians, P- 188. 
« or the chriſtians :” to which Grotius replied, that * he 
* had not indeed met with it in any Arabian author, but 
«© depended intirely upon the authority of the chriſiian wri- 
« ters for the truth of it.“ Pocock thought fit therefore to 
omit it in his verſion, for fear we ſhould expoſe ourſelves 
to the contempt and ſcorn of the Arabians, by not being 
able to diſtinguiſh the religion of Mahomet from the tales 
and fictions which its enemies have faſtened on it; and by 
pretending to confute and overthrow the Alcoran, without 
knowing the grounds and faundation, on which its autho- 
Ins Der | | „ bore 
ut to go on with Mahomet. In the eighth year of his 
pretended miſſion, his party growing formidable at Mecca, 
tae city paſſed a decree, by which they forbad any more to 
Joun 
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join themſelves with him. This however did not affect him 
much, while his uncle Abu Taleb lived to prote& him: 
but he dying two years after, and the government of the 
city then falling into the hands of his moſt violent enemies, 
a freſh oppoſition was renewed againſt him, and a ſtop ſoon 
put to the further progreſs of his impoſture at Mecca, Ma- 
homet, therefore, ſeeing all his hopes in a manner cruſhed 


here, began to think of ſettling elſewhere; and as his uncle 


Abbas lived for the moſt part at Tayif, a town ſixty miles 


diſtant from Mecca towards the eaſt, and had a great in- 


tereſt there; he took a journey thither under his protection, 
in order to propagate his impoſture there, But after a 
month's ſtay, finding himſelf unable to'gain even one pro- 
felyte, he returned to Mecca, with a reſolution to wait for 


ſuch farther advantages, as time and opportunity might 


offer. And now his wife Cadigha being dead, after ſhe 
had lived two and twenty years with him, he took two other 
wives in her ſtead, Ayeſha the daughter of Abubeker, and 


| Lewda the daughter of Zama ; adding a while after to them 


a third, named Haphſa, the daughter of Omar: and by thus 
making himſelf ſon-in-law to three of the principal men of 


his party, he did by that alliance ſtrengthen his intereſt con- 


ſiderably. Ayeſha was then but ſix years old; and therefore 


he did not bed her till two years after, when ſhe was full 


eight years old: for it is uſual in thoſe hot countries, as it 
Is all India over, which is in the fame clime with Arabia, 
for women to be ripe for marriage at that age, and alſo to 
bear children the year following. N! 

In the twelfth year of his pretended miſſion, is placed the 


meſra, that is, his famous night journey from Mecca to 


Jeruſalem, and from thence to heaven ; of which he tells 


us, in the 15th chapter of his Alcoran. For the people 
calling on him for mirac]cs to prove his miſſion, and find- 
ing himſelf unable to feign any, to ſolve the matter, he in- 
vents this ſtory of his journey to heaven; which muſt be 
acknowledged to have miracle enough in it, by all thoſe who 
have faith to believe it. The ſtory, as it is related in the 
Alcoran, and believed by the mahometans, is this. At 
night as he lay in his bed with his beſt beloved wife Ayeſha, 
he heard a knocking at his door; upon which ariſing, he 
found there the angel Gabriel, with ſeventy pair of wings 
expanded from his ſides, whiter than ſnow, and clearer than 
cryſtal, and the beaſt Alborak ſtanding by him; which, they 
ſay, is the beaſt, on which the prophets uſed to ride, when 
they were carried from one place to another, upon the exe- 
vs | cution 
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cution of any divine command. Mahomet deſcribes it to 
he a beaſt as white as milk, and of a mixt nature, between 
an aſs and a mule, and alſo of a ſize between both; but of 
ſuch extraordinary ſwiftneſs, as to equal even lightning 
itſelf. | 

As ſoon as Mahomet appeared at the door, the angel 
Gabriel kindly embraced him, ſaluted him in the name of 
God, and told him, that he was ſent to bring him unto 
God into heaven; where he ſhould fee ſtrange myſteries, 
which were not lawful to be ſeen by any other man. He 
rayed him then to get upon Alborak; but the beaſt, it 


ſeems, having lain idle and unemployed from the time of 


Chriſt to Mahomet, was yn ſo mettleſome and ſkittiſh, 
that he would not ftand ſtill for Mahomet to mount him, 
till at length he was forced to bribe him to it, by promiſing 
him a place in paradiſe. When he was firmly ſeated 

him, the angel Gabriel led the way with the bridle of the 
beaſt in his hand, and carried the prophet from Mecca to 
Jeruſalem in the twinkling of an eye. On his coming thi- 
ther, all the departed prophets and ſaints appeared at the gate 
of the temple. to ſalute him; and from thence attending him 
into the chief oratory, defired him to pray for them, and 
then withdrew: After this, Mahomet went out of the 


temple with the angel Gabriel, and found a ladder of light 


ready fixed for them, which they immediately aſcended, 


| leaving Alborak tied to a rock till their return. 


On their arrival at the firſt heaven, the angel knocked at 
the gate ; and informing the porter, who he was, and that 
he had brought Mahomet the friend of God, he was imme- 
diately admitted. This firſt heaven, he tells us, was all of 
pure ſilver ; from whence he ſaw the ſtars hanging from it 
by chains ef gold, each as big as mount Noho near Mecca, 


in Arabia. On his entrance, he met a decrepit old man, 


who it ſeems was our firſt father Adam; and as he ad- 
vanced, he ſaw a multitude of angels of all manner of ſhapes ; 
in the ſhape of birds, beaſts, and men, We muſt not for+ 
get to obſerve, that Adam had the piety immediately to. em+ 
brace the prophet, giving God thanks for ſo great a ſon ; 
and then recommended himſelf to his prayers. From this 
firſt heaven, the impoſtor tells us, he aſcended into the ſe- 
cond, which was at the diſtance of 500 years journey above 
it; and this he makes to be the diſtance of every one of the 
ſeven heavens, each above the other. Here the gates be- 
ing opened to him as before, at his entrance he met N 
who, rejoicing much at the fight of him, zecommend 
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himſelf to his prayers. This heaven was all 6f pure gold, 
and there were twice as many angels in it as in the former; 
for it ſeems the number of angels increaſed in every heaveii, 
as he advanced. From this ſecond heaven he aſcended into 
the third, which was made of precious ſtones, where he met 
Abraham, who alſo recommended himſelf to his prayers; 
Joſeph the ſon of. Jacob did the fame in the fourth heaven, 
Which was all of emerald; Moſes in the fifth, which was 
all of adamant ; and Johim the baptiſt in the ſixth, which 
was all. of carbuncle: ffory whence” he aſcefided into the 
ſeventh, which was all of divine light, and here he found 
Jeſus Chriſt. However; it is obſervable, that he alters his 
ile here zu for he does notꝭ ſay,” that Jeſus Chriſt recom- 
mended. himfſelf to his prayerb , büt that he fecommended 
himſelt to tlic prayers of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Theangel Gabriel having brought him thus far, told him, 
that he was not permitted to lattend him any farther; and 
therefore directed him to aſèend the reſt of the way to the 
throne of God by himſelf. This he performed with great 
difficulty, paſſing through rough and dangeroùs places, till 
be came where he heardla voice, ſaying unto him, “ 0 
4 Mahomet, ſalute thy Creator; from whehee aſcending 
higher, he came into a'place, where he ſaw a vaſt expanſion 
of light, ſo*exceedingly bright; that his eyes could not bear 
it. This, it ſeems, was the habitation” of the- Almight 
where his throne was placed: on the right ſide of which, h 
ſays, God's name and his own were written in theſe Arabick 
words, „La ellah ellallah Mohammed reful ollah; that is, 
6 There is no God but God, and Mahomet is bis prophet,” 
which is at this day the creed of the mahometans. Being 
approached to the divine preſence, he tells us, that God 
entered into a familiar converſe with him, revealed to him 
many hidden myſteries, made him underſtand” the whole of 
his lav, gave him many things in charge concerning his 
inſtruſting men in the knowledge of it; and, in concluſion, 
beſtowed om him ſeveral privileges above the reſt of man- 
kind. He them returned, and found the angel Gabriel wait- 
ing far him in the place where he left him. The angel 
led him back along the ſeven heavens, through which he 
had brought him; and ſet him again upon the beaſt Alborak, 
which ſtoad+ tied at the rock near Jeruſalem. Then he 
vonducted him back to Mecca in the ſame manner, as he 
brought him from thence; and all this within the ſpace of 
the tenth part of one nig nit. 
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On his relating this extravagant fiction to the people, 
the next morning after he pretended the thing to have hap- 
pened, it was received by them as it deſerved, with a'gene- 
ral hoot; and the impoſture was never in greater danger of 
being totally blaſted, than by this ridiculous fable. But 
how ridiculous ſoever the ſtory may appear, Mahomet had 
a farther deſign in it, than barely telling ſuch a miraculous 
adventure of himſelf to the people. Hitherto he had only 
given them the Alcoran, which was his written law; and 
had pretended to be nothing more than barely the meſſen- 
ger of God in publiſhing it, as it was delivered to him by 
the angel Gabriel. But now learning from his friend Ab- 
dallah, that the Jews, beſides. the written law dictated by 
God himſelf, had alſo another law, called the oral law, 
given with it, as they pretend, to Moſes himſelf, while in 
the mount; and underſtanding that this law, which had its 
whole foundation in the ſayings and dictates of Moſes, was 
in as great veneration with them as the other, he had a 
mind for the future to advance his authority to the ſame 
pitch, and make all his ſayings and dictates go for oracles 
among his muſſelmen, as thoſe which were pretended to be 
from Moſes, did among the Jews. And for this end chiefly 
it was, that he invented this ſtory of his journey to heaven. 
The ſtory however, whatever advantages he might gain 
by it when his impoſture became more firmly eſtabliſned, 
and then actually did gain all he aimed at, was deemed at 
preſent ſo groſsly ridiculous, that it occaſioned the revolt of 
many of his diſciples, and made his ſtay at Mecca no longer 
practicable... But, what he loſt at Mecca, he gained at M — 
dina, then called Vathreb, a city lying 270 miles diſtant 
from Mecca; which was inhabited, the one part by Jews, 
the other by heretical - chriſtians. Theſe two parties, it 
ſeems,. did not agree at all; and feuds and factions roſe at 
length ſo. high among them, that one party, out of ſpite, 
went over to Mahomet. Thus we are told, that on the 
thirteenth year of his pretended miſſion, there came to him 
from thence ſeventy-three men and two women. Twelve 
of theſe he retained. a while with him at Mecca, to inftruct 


them in his new religion; then ſent them back to Vathreb, 


as his twelve apoſtles, there to- propagate it in that town. 
In this they laboured abundantly, and with ſuch ſuccefs, 
that, in a very ſhort: time, they drew over the greateſt part 
of the inhabitants: of which Mahomet receiving an ac- 


count, reſolved to go thither immediately, finding it unſafe 


to continue any longer in Mecca. O 
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On the 12th day of the month which the Arabs call the 


Former Rabia, that is, on the 24th of our September, he 


came to Yathreb, and was recefved with great acclamations 


by the party which called him thither. This party are ſup- 


poſed to have been the chriſtians 3 and this ſuppoſition is 
confirmed, by what he ſays of each of them in the fifth 
chapter of the Alcoran, which is one of the firſt he publiſhed 
after his coming to Yathreb. His words are theſe: Thou 
c ſhalt find the Jews to be very great enemies to the true 
ec believers, and the chriſtians to have great inclination and 
& amity towards them.” By which we may ſee, what 2 
deplorable decay the many diviſions and diſtractions which 


then reigned in the eaſtern church, had there brought the 


chriſtian. religion into, when its profeſſors could fo eaſily 
deſert it for that grofs impoſture, which an illiterate barba- 
rian propoſed unto them. On Mahomet's firſt coming to 
Yathreb, he lodged in the houſe of Chalid Abu Job, one of 
the chief men of the party that called him thither, till he 
had built himſelf a houſe of his own. This he immediately 
ſet about, and creed a moſque at the ſame time, for the 
exerciſe of his new-invented religion : and having thus 
ſettled: himſelf in this town, he continued there ever after, 
to the time of his death. e | 
From this flight of Mahomet, the Hegira, which is the 
æra of the Mahometans, begins its computation. Hegira in 
the Arabic language ſigniſies flight. It was firſt appointed 
by Omar, the third emperor of the Saracens, and takes its 
beginning from the 16th of July, in the year 622. Indeed, 
the day that Mahomet left Mecca, was on the 1 of the 
Former Rabia, and he came to Medina on the 12th of the 
iame month, that is, on the 24th of our September. But 


the Hegira begins two months before, from the iſt of Mo- 


barram: for that being the firſt month of the Arabian year, 
Omar would make no alteration as to that, but anticipated 
the computation fifty-nine days, that he might begin his 
era from the beginning of that year, in which the flight of 
the impottor happened, from which it took its name. 

The firſt thing that Mahomet did, after he had ſettled 
himſelf at Medina, was to marry his daughter Fatima to 
his couſin Ali. She was the only child then living of fix, 
which were born to him of Cadigha, bis firſt wife ; and in- 
deed the only one which he had, notwithſtanding the mul- 
titude of his wives, which ſurvived him. And now the im- 
poſtor having obtained the end he had long been driving at, 
that is, a town at his command, he enters upon a 0 
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intirely new. Hitherto he had been preaching up his reli- 
jon for thirteen years together; for the remaining ten years 


of his life, he takes the ſword, and fights for it. He had 
long been teazed and perplexed at Mecca with queſtions, 


and objections, and diſputes, about what he had preached, 


by which he was often gravelled, and put to ſilence; hence- 
forth he forbids all manner of diſputing, telling his diſciples, 
that his religion was to be propagated not by diſputing, but 
by fighting. He commanded them therefore to arm them- 
ſelves, and ſlay with the ſword all that would not embrace it, 
unleſs they ſubmitted to pay a yearly tribute, for the redemp- 
tion of their lives: and according to this injunction, even 
unto this day, all who live under any Mahometan govern- 
ment, and are not of their religion, pay an annual tax for 
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a mul& of their infidelity; and are ſure to be puniſhed with 


death, if they contradict or oppoſe any doctrine that is re- 
ceived among them to have been taught by Mahomet. Af- 
ter the impoſtor had ſufficiently infuſed this doctrine into. his 


diſciples, he next proceeded to put it in practice; and, 


having erected his ſtandard, called them all to come armed 


thereto, His firſt expeditions were againſt the trading cara- 
vans, in their journies between Mecca and Syria, which he at- 


tacked with various ſucceſs; and, if we except the eſtabliſhing 


and adjuſting a few particulars relating to his grand ſcheme, 
as occaſion required, his time, for the two firſt years after 
his flight, was wholly ſpent in predatory excurſions upon 
his neighbours, in robbing, plundering, and deſtroying all 


thoſe that lived near Medina, who would not come in and 


of 


embrace his religion. 

In the third year of the Hegira, A. D. 624, he made war 
upon thoſe tribes of the Arabs which were of the Jewiſh 
religion near him; and having taken their caſtles, and re- 
duced them under his power, he ſold them all for ſlaves, 


and divided their goods among his followers. But the 


battle of Ohud, which happened towards the end of this 
year, had like to have proved fatal to the impoſtor : for his 


uncle Hamza, who bore his ſtandard, was flain, - himſelf 


grieyouſly wounded, nay, and had been flain, if one of his 
companions had not come to his aſſiſtance. This defeat 
gave riſe to many objections againſt him: ſome aſked, How 
a prophet of God could be overthrown in a battle by the 
infidels ? Others murmured as much for the loſs of their 
friends and relations who were ſlain. To ſatisfy the former, 
be laid the cauſe of the overthrow on the ſins of ſome that 
followed him; and ſaid, that for this reaſon God * 

NCT, | them 


them to be overthrown, that ſo the good might be diſtin. 
1 from the bad, and that thoſe, who were true be- 
ievers, might on this occaſion be diſcerned from thoſe who 
Rycaat's were not. And to {till the complaints of the latter, he 
k#. 2 invented his doctrine of fate and deſtiny; telling them, that 
ors Olo. thoſe who were ſlain in the battle, though they had tarried 
mas empire, at home in their houſes, muſt nevertheleſs have died at that 
beak iz. c. 3. moment, the time of every man's life being predetermined 
by God; but in that they died fighting for the faith, they 
gained the advantage of the crown of martyrdom, and the 
rewards which were due to it in paradiſe : both which doc- 
trines ſerved his turn fo well, that he propagated them on 
all occaſions after. And they have been the favourite no- 
tions of the Mahometans ever fince, and enforced eſpecially 
in their wars; where, it muſt be owned, nothing can be 
more conducive to make them fight valiantly, than a ſettled 
opinion, that, whatever dangers they expoſe themſelves to, 
they cannot die either ſooner or later than is predeſtinated 
by God ; and that, in caſe this predeſtinated time be come, 
they ſhall, by dying martyrs for their religion, immediately 
enter into paradiſe, as the reward of it. X..} > 
In the fourth year of the Hegira, A. D. 625, he waged 
war with the Nadirites, a tribe of the Jewiſh Arabs in the 
neighbourhood ; and the ſame year fought the battle of Be- 
- 4 der, and had many other ſkirmiſhes with thoſe who refuſed 
to ſubmit to him; in all which he had fometimes profperous, 
and ſometimes dubious ſucceſs. But while his army was 
abroad on theſe expeditions, ſome of his principal men 
engaging at play and drinking, in the heat of their cups fell 
wh 199 — which raiſed ſuch a diſturbance among the 
„that they had like to have endangered his whole 
ſcheme : and therefore, to prevent any miſchief of this kind 
for the future, he forbad the uſe of wine, and all games of 
chance. In the fifth and ſixth years, he was engaged in 
ſeveral wars, and ſubdued ſeveral tribes of the Arabs. And 
now the impoſtor, after ſo many advantages obtained, being 
much increaſed in ftrength, marched his army againſt Mec- 
ca, and fought a battle near it; the conſequence of which 
was, that, neither fide gaining any victory, they agreed on 
a truce for ten years. The conditions of it were, that all 
within Mecca, who were for Mahomet, might have liberty 
to join themſelves to him; and, on the other ſide, thoſe 
with Mahomet, who had a mind to leave him, might allo 
have the liberty to return-to Mecca. By this truce Maho- 
met being very much confirmed in his power, took 2 him 
a ence- 
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thenceforth the authority of a king, and was inaugurated as 
ſuch by the chief men of his army, 

On Mahomet's having thus made a truce with the men 
of Mecca, and thereby obtained free acceſs for any of his 
party to come into that city, he thenceforth ordained them 
to make pilgrimages thither, which have ever ſince with fo 
much religion been obſerved by all his followers, once every 
year. And now being thus eſtabliſhed in the ſovereignty, 
which he had ſo long been aiming at, he aſſumed all the 
inſignia belonging thereto, ſtill retaining the ſacred charac- 
ter of chief pontif of his religion, as well as the royal, with 
which he was inveſted. He tranſmitted them both together 
to all his ſucceſſors, who, by the title of caliphs, reigned 
after him: ſo that, like the Jewiſh princes of the race of 
the Maccabees, they were kings and chief-prieſts of their 
people at the ſame time. Their pontifical authority con- 


liſted chiefly in giving the interpretation of the Mahometan 


law, .in ordering all matters of religion, and in praying and 
preaching in their public moſques. And this pontifical, at 
length, was all the authority the caliphs had left; being 
totally ſtripped of the reſt, firſt by the governors of the pro- 


vinces, who, about the 325th year of the Hegira, aſſumed 


the regal authority to themſelves, and afterwards by others, 
who gradually uſurped upon them ; till at length, after a 
ſucceſſion of ages, the Tartars came in, and, in that deluge 
of deſtruction with which they over-ran all the eaſt, put a 


total end not only to their authority, but to their very name 


and being, Ever ſince that time, moſt Mahometan princes 
have a particular officer appointed in their reſpective do- 
minions, who ſuſtains this ſacred authority, formerly in- 
veſted in their caliphs ; who in Turkey is called the mufti, 
and in Perſia the ſadre. But they being under the power 


of the princes that appoint them, are in reality nothing but 


tools of ſtate, who make the law of Mahomet ſpeak juſt 
ſuch language as is neceſſary to ſupport the meaſures of the 
government, how wicked and unjuſt ſoever thole meaſures 
* happen to be. \ 
In the ſeventh year of the Hegira, A. D. 628, the impoſ- 
tor led forth his army. againſt Caibar, a city inhabited by 
Arabs of the Jewiſh religion ; and, after routing them in 
battle, he beſieged their city, and took it by ſtorm. Having 
entered the town, he took up his quarters in the houſe of 
Hareth, one of the principal inhabitants of the place; whoſe 
daughter Zainoh, preparing a ſhoulder of mutton for his ſup- 
per, poiſoned it. And here thoſe, who would aſcribe miracles 
Vol. VIII. L to 
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to Mahomet, tell us, that the ſhoulder of mutton ſpake to 
him, and diſcovered that it was poiſoned ; but if it did fo, 
it was, it ſeems, too late to do him any good: for Baſher, 
one of his companions, falling on too greedily to eat of it, 
fell down dead on the place. And although Mahomet had 
not immediately the ſame fate, becauſe, not liking the taſte, 
he ſpit out again what he had taken into his mouth, yet he 
let down enough to do his buſineſs: for he was never well 
after this ſupper, and at three years end died of it. 
maid being aſked why ſhe did this, anſwered, that * ſhe 
« had a mind to make trial, whether he were a prophet. or 
© no: for were he a prophet, ſaid ſhe, he would certainly 
« know that the meat was poiſoned, and therefore would 
« receive no harm from it; but if he were not a prophet, 
* ſhe thought ſhe ſhould do the world good ſervice, in rid- 
« ding it of ſo wicked a tyrant.” ee 
After this, he reduced under his ſubjection Beder, Wati- 
ha, and Selalima, which were alſo towns belonging to the 
Jewiſh Arabs; then, having increaſed his ſtrength by theſe 
acquiſitions to an army of 10, ooo men, he reſolved to make 
himſelf maſter of Mecca. For this purpoſe, pretending 
that they had broken the truce, he marched ſuddenly upon 
them, before they were aware of his deſign: upon which, 
being utterly incapable of putting heres into any poſ- 
ture of defence againſt him, they found themſelves neceſſi- 


tated to ſurrender immediately. As ſoon as it was heard 


among the neighbouring Arabs, that Mahomet had made 
himſelf maſter of Mecca, ſeveral other tribes made head 
againſt him, and, in the firſt encounter, routed his army, 
though greatly ſuperior to theirs in number: but the im- 
poſtor having gathered up his ſcattered forces, and rallied 
them again into a body, acted more cautiouſly in the ſecond 
conflict, and gave his enemies ſuch a total defeat, that he 
took from them all their baggage, with their wives and chil- 
dren, and all their ſubſtance. And now the power of the 
impoſtor being much increaſed, the fame of it fo terrified 
the reſt of the Arabs, which had not yet felt his arms, that 
they all came in, and ſubmitted to him. So that this year, 
which is the roth of the Hegira, and the 631ſt of our 
Lord, his empire and his religion became eſtabliſhed together 
through all Arabia. * 
le ſpent the remainder of the year in ſending lieutenants 
into all his provinces, to govern in his name, to deſtroy the 
idol temples, and all the other remains of the Arabian idola- 
try, and to ſet up his religion in its ſtead. Towards - 
5 en 
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Mahomet himſelf being, as hath been related above, the 
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end of it, he took a journey in pilgrimage to Mecca, where | 
a great concourſe of people reſorted to him from all parts of | 
Arabia, whom he inſtructed in his law, and then returned 
to Medina. This pilgrimage is called by his followers, the | 
pilgrimage of valediCtion, becauſe it was the laſt which he if 
made: for, after his return to Medina, he began daily to ! 
decline; through the force of that poiſon which he had taken | 
three years before at Caibar. It had been working in him | 
all the while, and had at length brought him ſo low, that 
he was forced on the 28th day of Saphar, the ſecond month 
of their year, to take to his bed; and; on the 12th ay of | 
the following month, it put an end to his life, after a ſick- | 
neſs of thirteen days. During his ſickneſs, he much com- | 
plained of the bit which he had taken at Caibar; telling | 
thoſe that came to viſit him; that he had felt the torments 
of it in his body ever ſince : ſo that it ſeems, notwithſtand- 
ing the intimacy he pretended with the angel Gabriel, and 
the continual revelations he received from Rim, he could 
ul be preſerved from thus periſhing by the ſnares of a filly 
II. | 
, He was buried in the place where he died, which was in Pococke's 
the chamber of his beſt-beloved wife, at Medina; and there ſpecim. hiſt, | 
he lies to this day: For as to what numbers of per- 2 | 
ſons have ſaid and believed, that Mahomet's tomb, being gerelig. Mo- | 
of iron, is ſuſpended in the air, under a vault of foadſtones, hamm, &c, ? | 
it is all a fable; and the Mahometans laugh when they , = a | 
know that the Chriſtians relate it, as * o other ſtories g. , ee 
of him, for a certain matter of fact. Indeed a king f, | 
Egypt formerly attempted to do this, when he had a mind d © 
to procure the ſame advantage to a ſtatue of his wife: thus . J. ee 
© Dinocrates the architect, ſays Pliny, had begun to roof Nat. hiſt. / offs 
« the temple of Arſinoe, at Alexandria, with load-ſtone, . - o, 

* that her image, made of iron, might ſeem to hang there 2, ©, 4a ch | 
in the air.” But there was no ſuch attempt ever made (A; 2... , 2M 
in regard to Mahomet ; who lies in the place he was | 
buried, without being moved or diſturbed ever fince. Th | He 
have, it is ſaid, built over it a ſmall chapel, joining toc at << 

one of the corners of the chief moſque of that city, the” , , l a, 
hrſt moſque that was erected to that impious ſuperſtition, | 


| 
N 
; 
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founder of it. We 


And thus ended the life of this famous impoſtor, who. (de . 
was full ſixty-three years old on the day in which he died; 
that is, according to the Arabian account, which makes 
only ſixty-one of our oy For twenty-three * 
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had taken upon him to be a prophet; of which he lived 


| thirteen at Mecca, and ten at Medina. During which 
time, by his great addreſs and management, he roſe from 
the meaneſt beginnings, to that height of power, as to be 
able to make one of the greateſt revolutions that ever hap- 


pened in the world: and this revolution immediately gave 
birth to an empire, which, in eighty years time, extended 
its dominion over more kingdoms and countries than ever 


the Roman could in eight hundred. And although it con- 
tinued in its flouriſhing condition not much above three 
hundred years, yet out of its aſhes have ſprung up many 
other kingdoms and empires, of which there are three at 


this day, the largeſt and moſt potent upon the face of the 
earth, viz, the empire of Turkey, the empire of Perſia, 


and the empire of the mogul in India. Mahomet was a 


man of a proper ſtature and a comely aſpect, and affected 
much to be thought like Abraham. He had a piercing and 


ſagac ious wit, and was extremely well verſed: in al} thoſe 
arts which are neceſſary to lead mankind. In the firſt part 


of his life he was wicked and licentious, much delighting 
in rapine, plunder,” and bloodſhed, according to the uſage 


of the Arabs, who generally followed this kind of life, and 
were /almoſt continually in arms one tribe - againſt another, 


to plunder and take from each all they could. The Maho- 


metans, however, would perſuade us that he was a faint 
from the fourth year of his age: for then, they ſay, the an- 


gel Gabriel ſeparated him from his fellows, while he was 


at play with them; and carrying him aſide, cut open his 


breaſt, took out his heart, and wrung out of it that black 
drop of blood, in which they imagine was contained the 
fomes peccati ; ſo that he had none of it ever after. Mi 
two predominant paſſions were ambition and luft. | The 
courſe which he took to gain empire, abundantly ſhevys the 
former ; and the multitude of women which he had to do 
with, proves the latter. While Cadigha lived, which wzs 
till the fiftieth year of his age, it does not appear that he 
had any other wife : for ſhe being the origin and foundation 
of all his fortunes and grandeur, it is probable he durſt not 
diſpleaſe her, by bringing in another wife upon her. But 


ſhe was no ſooner dead, than he multiplied them to a great 


number, beſides ſeveral concubines which he had. They 
that reckon the feweſt, allow him to have married fifteen; 


but others reckon them to have been one and twenty: d 


which, five died before him, fix he divorced, and ten were 
alive at his death, 5 
Bas ut 
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But of all his wives, Ayeſha, the daughter of Abubeker, 
who ſucceeded him, was by far his beſt beloved. He mar- 
ried her, as we have ſaid before, very young, and took care 
to have her bred up in all the learning of Arabia, eſpecially 


in the elegancy of their language, and the knowledge of 


their antiquities; ſo that ſne became at length, one of the 


moſt accompliſhed ladies of her time. She was a bitter ene- 
my to Ali, he being the perſon who diſcovered her inconti- 


nency to Mahomet, and therefore employed all her intereſt, 


upon every vacancy, to hinder him from being choſen ca- 


liph, although, as ſon-in-law to the impoſtor, he had the 
faireſt pretence to it; and when at laſt, after having been 
thrice put by, he attained that dignity, ſhe appeared in arms 
againſt him; and, if ſhe did not prevail, yet ſhe cauſed 
ſuch a defection from him, as ended in his ruin. She lived 
forty-eight ygars after the death of Mahomet, and was in 
great reputation with her ſect, being called by them the 
propheteſs, and the mother of the faithful. One of the 
main arguments which the followers of Mahomet uſe to 
ſalve his having had ſo many wives, is, that he might be- 


get young prophets: however, he left neither prophet nor 
propheteſs long behind him of all his wives. The fix chil- 


dren which he had by Cadigha, his firſt wife, all died be- 
fore him, except Fatima, the wife of Ali, who only ſur- 
_ him fixty days; and he had no child by any of the 


As the gratifying of his ambition and his luſt was the 


main end of his impoſture, ſo they both continually appear 
through the whole contexture of it. At firſt his ambition 


had the predominancy ; but, when that began to be ſome- 


what ſatisfied by the power he had attained to, his Juſt grew 
upon him with his age: ſo that at length he ſeemed to be 


totally diflolved in it. And indeed there are ſtrange things 


ſaid of him upon this head : as, that he had in venery the 
ſtrength of forty other men, and that he knew all his wives, 
when he had eleven of them, one after another in an hour's. 


time. In the mean time, notwithſtanding his conſtant at- 
tachment to the female ſex, and immoderate love of women, 


nothing can be ſeverer than his laws againſt them, He al- 
lowed men not only to have many wives, but alſo to whip 
them, when they were not obedient, and to divorce them 
upon any diſlike, He denied women the liberty of having 
more huſbands than one; neither would he allow them to 
quit him, though never ſo troubleſome to.them, without his 
conſent, He ordained, that a woman divorced ſhould marry 
| L 3 282 
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again but twice; and that, if ſhe was divorced from the 


third huſband, and the firſt would not take her again, ſhe 


ſhould neyer marry afterwards. He was ſo far from per- 
mitting them to thew their breaſts, or even their necks, 


that he would nat ſuffer their feet to be ſeen, but only by 


their huſband. He ſet no bounds to the number of concu- 


bines; ſo that the Turks may have as many as they are 


capable of maintaining. | 
We muſt therefore confeſs, that Mahomet did not uſe the 


| ſex well: for is not the condition of many wives, four, as 
it is generally agreed, deplorable under a law, which gives 


the huſband to divert what is their due, to as many hand- 
ſome ſlayes as he can buy? It is true the law has provided, 


that the four wives lie once every week with their huſband, 


c“ fo that if any one has not enjoyed this privilege for a 
* whole week, ſhe has a right to demand it on Thurſday 
$ night in the following week; and ſhe may, in caſe of a 
< refuſal, proſecute her huſband in the courts of juſtice.” 
But this is a poor ſatisfaRion for the party offended, to obtain 
one ſingle night in return for a week loſt, beſides the trou- 
ble of citing him before the judges, and engaging in a pro- 
ſecution ſo nice and ſhocking to modeſty. What is yet 
worſe, Mahomet did not only make women miſerable in 
this world, but deprived them alſo of the joys of paradiſe, 
He did farther, not only exclude from that place, but made 
it an occaſion of ſorrow to them: for it is pretended he 
taught, that the pleaſures of marriage, which men ſhall en- 
joy after this life, ſhall be furniſhed them by virgins of a 
raviſhing beauty, which God has created in heaven, and 
which are deftined for them from eternity : and as to wo- 
men, that they ſhall not enter into paradiſe, nor ap- 
proach nearer to it than is neceſſary to diſcover, - through 
the paliſadoes, what ſhall be done. there. What can be 
more grievous ? The fight of a happineſs, of which they 
are deprived, muſt needs atflift them; and Yo much the more, 
as well becauſe it will diſcover the pleaſures which another 
enjoys, as becauſe they will ſee that happineſs which they 
themſelves want : for the torment of jealouſy proceeds not 
ſo much from the want of a thing, as from knowing that 
others enjoy it. | | 

But to conclude this article. As the impoſtor allowed the 
divinity of the Old and New Teſtament, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe that he would attempt to prove his own miſſion from 
both, He did ſo; and the texts which are uſed for this pur- 
poſe by thoſe who defend his cauſe, arc theſe following. In 


Deuteronomy 
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Deuteronomy it is ſaid, The Lord came down from Si- Chap. xxx li. 
« nia, and roſe up from Seir unto them: he ſhineth forth“ 2. 


« from mount Pharan, and' he came with ten thouſand of 
« ſaints : from his right-hand went a fiery law for them.“ 
Now by theſe words, according to the Miohometwny are 
meant the coming down of the law to Moſes, on mount 
Sinai; of the goſpel to Jeſus, at Jeruſalem ; and of the Al- 
coran to Mahomet, at Mecca : for, ſay they, Seir are the 
mountains of Jeruſalem, where Jeſus appeared ; and Pha- 
ran the mountains of Mecca, where Mahomet appeared, 
But though our province is rather to relate, than to deſcant 
and to confute, yet we may juſt obſerve, that they axe here 
out in their geography; for Pharan is a city of Arabia Pe- 
træa, near the Red Sea, towards the bottom of the gulph, 
not far from the confines of Egypt and Paleſtine, and above 
500 miles diſtant from Mecca. It was formerly an epiſcopal 
ſee, under the patriarchs of Jeruſalem, and famous for Theo- 
dorus, once biſhop of it, who was the firſt that publiſhed 
to the world the opinion of the Monothelites. It is at this 
day called Fara: and hence the deſerts, lying from this city 
to the borders of Paleſtine, are called the deſerts or wilder- 
neſs of Pharan ; and the mountains lying in it, the moun- 
tains of Pharan, in holy ſcripture, near which Moſes firſt 
began to repeat, and more clearly to explain the law to the 
children of Iſrael, before his death: and it is to that, that 
the text abovementioned refers, , 


The Pfalmiſt has written, „Out of Sion, the perfection Pam l. 
* of beauty, God hath ſhined:“ which the Syriac verſion ““. 2. 


reads thus, „ Out of Sion God hath ſhewed a glorious 
„crown.“ From whence, ſome Arabic tranſlation having 
expreſſed the two laſt words by eclilan mahmudan,” 
that is, „ an honourable crown,” the Mahometans have 
underſtood the name Mahomet ; and ſo read the word 
thus, Out of Sion hath God ſhewed the crown of Ma- 


* homet.” In Iſaiah we read, „ And he ſaw a chariot, Chap, xxi, 
with a couple of horſemen, a Chariot of aſſes, and a cha- Ver. 7. 


& riot of camels.” But the old Latin. verſion hath it, Et 
* vidit currum duorum equitum, aſcenſorem aſini, & aſcen- 
* ſorem cameli; that is, And he ſaw a Chariot of two 
* horſemen, a rider upon an aſs, and a rider upon a ca- 
* mel.” Where, by the rider upon an aſs, they underſtand 


Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe he did fo ride into Jeruſalem ; and by 


the rider upon a camel Mahomet, becauſe he was of the 
Arabians, who uſe to ride upon camels. Our Saviour in St. 


John tells his diſciples, “ If I go not away, the Comforter Chap. xvi, 
: a L 4 „ will Ver, 7» ; 
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e will not come unto you: but if I depart, I will ſend him 

% unto you.” By the Comforter, the Mahometans will 

have their prophet Mahomet to be here meant: and there- 

fore, among other titles, they give him that of Paraclet, 

which is the Greek word uſed in this text for the Comforter, 

Pococke's made Arabic. They alſo ſay, that the very name of Maho- 
—_ viſt. met, both here and in other places of the goſpel, was expreſsly 

p. 186. mentioned, but that the chriſtians have, through malice, 

N / blotted it out, and ſhamefully corrupted thoſe holy writings; 

euern | . | : . 

0 ; nay, they inſiſt that at Paris there is a copy of the goſpels 

beg i <r Hr without theſe corruptions, in which the coming of Maho- 
gti 4c I 3/4 64amet is foretold in ſeveral places, with his name expreſsly 

Ls let Mentioned in them. Such a copy, it muſt be owned, would 
YO be vaſtly convenient, and to the purpoſe; for then it would be 

7 Ae , no eaſy matter to refute this text in the ſixty- firſt chapter of the 

eee ee to Alcoran: Remember, that Jeſus, the fon of Mary, ſaid 

E-2- era to the children of Iſrael, 1 am the meſſenger of God: he 

5 % hath ſent me to confirm the Old Teſtament, and to de- 

7 Ur Hb kh 48 „ clare unto you, that there ſhall come a prophet after me, 

. © whoſe name ſhall be Mahomet.” 

. me , It is not, as we have obſerved, our buſineſs to confute 
Fu g, theſe gloſſes; and if it was, the abſurdity of them is ſuth- 
1 % ciently expoſed by barely relating them. Upon the 

r, * 2 whole, ſince the Mahometans can find nothing elſe in all 

E. PL al the books of the Old and New Teſtament to wreſt to their 
. Aee - purpoſe, but the texts abovementioned, it appears to us, 

„that their religion, as well as its founder, is likely to re- 
wa Loaf * Ce 
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ive but little ſanction from the Bible. 


MAHOMET II. the eleventh ſultan of the Turks, 
born at Adrianople, the 24th of March, 1430, is to be re- 
membered chiefly by us, for taking Conſtantinople in 1457, 
and thereby driving many learned Greeks into the weſt, 
which was a great cauſe of the reſtoration of learning in 
Europe, as the Greek literature was then introduced here. 
He was one of the greateſt men upon record, with regard 
to the qualities neceſſary to a conqueror: for he conquered 
two empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred conſider- 
able cities. He was very ambitious of the title of Great, 
and the Turks gave it him; even the chriſtians have not 
diſputed it with him : for he was the firſt of the Ottoman 
emperors whom the weſtern nations dignified with the title 
of Grand Seignior, or Great Turk, which poſterity bas 
preſerved to his deſcendents. Italy had ſuffered greater ca- 
lamities, but ſhe had never felt a terror equal to that, wh ” 
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this ſultan's victories imprinted. The inhabitants ſeemed 
— condemned to wear the turbant: it is certain, that 


pope Sixtus IV. repreſented to himſelf Rome as already in- 
volved in the dreadful fate of Conſtantinople, and thought 


of nothing but eſcaping into Provence, and once more tranſ- 
ferring the holy ſee to Avignon. Accordingly, the news of 


Mahomet's death, which happened the 3d of May, 1481, 
was received at Rome with the greateſt joy that ever was 
beheld there. Sixtus the pope cauſed all the churches to be 
thrown open, made the trades- people leave off their work, 
ordered a feaſt of three days, with public prayers and pro- 
ceſſions, commanded a diſcharge of the whole artillery of 
the caſtle of St. Angelo all that time, and put a ſtop to his 
journey to Avignon. Some authors have wrote, that this 
ſultan was an atheiſt, and derided all religions, without ex- 
cepting that of his prophet, whom he treated as no better 
than a leader of banditti. This is poſſible enough; and 
there are many circumſtances which make it very credible. 
It is certain, he engaged in war not to promote Mahome- 
tiſm, but to gratify his own ambition: he preferred his own 
intereſt to that of the faith he profeſſed ; and to this it was 
owing that he tolerated the Greek church, and even ſhewed 
wonderful civility to the patriarch of Conſtantinople. His 
epitaph deſerves to be noted: the inſcription conſiſted only 
of nine or ten Turkiſh words, thus tranſlated : << I propoſed 


to myſelf the conqueſt of Rhodes and proud Italy.“ 


He appears to have been the firſt ſultan who was a lover 
of arts and ſciences, and even cultivated polite letters. He 


often read the hiſtory of Auguſtus, and the other Cæſars; A 


and he peruſed thoſe of Alexander, Conſtantine, and Theo- 
doſius, with more than ordinary pleaſure, becauſe theſe had 
reigned in the ſame country with himſelf. He was fond of 
painting, muſic, and ſculpture ; and he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of agriculture. He was much addicted to aftro- 
logy ; and uſed to encourage his troops by giving out, that 
the motion and influence of the heavenly bodies. promiſed 


him the empire of the world. Contrary to the genius of 


his country, he delighted ſo much in the knowledge of fo- 
reign languages, that he not only ſpoke the Arabian, to 
which the Turkiſh laws, and the religion of their legiſlator 
Mahomet, are appropriated, but alſo the Perſian, the Greek, 
and the French, that is, the corrupted Italian. Landin, a 
knight of Rhodes, collected ſeveral letters, which this ſul- 


tan wrote in the Syriac, Greek, and Turkiſh languages, 


and tranſlated them into Latin, Where the originals are, 
F | no 
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— ere no body knows; but the tranſlation has been publiſhed fe- 
Olre de 
Mabomet! 


J veral times, as at Lyons 1520, in 4to. at Baſil 1554, 12mo. 


in a collection publiſhed by Oporinus; at Marpurg 1604, 
in 8vo. and at Leipſic 1690, in 12mo. Melchior Junius, 
profeſſor of eloquence at Strafburg, publiſhed, at Montbeliard 
1595, a collection of letters, in which there are three wrote 
by Mahomet II. to Scanderbeg. One cannot diſcover the 
leaſt air of Turkiſh ferocity in theſe letters; they are wrote 
in as civil terms, and as obliging a manner, as the moſt 
polite prince in chriſtendom could have wrote. 


MAIGNAN (Emanver) a religious minim, and 
one of the greateſt philoſophers of his age, was born at Tou- 
louſe of an ancient and noble family, in the year 1601. 
While he was a child, he diſcovered an inclination to let- 
ters and the ſciences ; for nothing, ſays the writer of his 
life, had ſo great an effect in making him forbear ſquawling 
and crying, as the putting ſome little book into his hands. 
He went through his courſe in the college of jefuits, and ac- 
quitted himſelf with great diligence in every part of the pro- 
vince of a good ſcholar, both with reſpect to literary and 
religious exerciſes. He was ftrongly determined to a reli- 
gious life, by an affront which he received, when he was 
learning rhetoric. He had written a poem, in order to diſ- 
pute the prize of eloquence, and he believed the victory was 
unjuſtly adjuged to another. This made him reſolve to aſk 
the minim's habit, and he had no occaſion to aſk it long; 
for, having acquitted himſelf very well in the trials of his 
probation-time, he was received upon his taking the vow in 
the year 1619, when he was eighteen years old, He went 
through his courſe of philoſophy under a profeſſor, who was 
very much attached to the doctrine of Ariſtotle ; and he 
omitted no opportunity of diſputing loudly againſt all the 
parts of that philoſopher's ſcheme, which he ſuſpected of ho- 


terodoxy. His preceptor conſidered this as a good preſage; 


and in a ſhort time, diſcovered to his great aſtoniſhment, 
that his pupil was very well verſed in mathematics, without 
having had the help of a teacher. In this, like the famous 
Paſcal, as we ſhall afterwards obſerve, he had been his own - 
maſter ; and what he ſays of himſelf upon this point is al- 


moſt incredible. It is, that “ in his leiſure hours of one 


$« year from the duties of the choir and ſchool, he diſcovered 
ge of himſelf as many geometrical theorems, and problems, 
« as were to be found in the firſt fix books of Euclid's 
elements.“ One is ready to think from this, or bo 
co 
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could have reſtored Euclid's elements, if they had happened 
to have been loſt. | 
But as great a diſputant and ſevere an examiner, as he 
was in philoſophy, be was far otherwiſe in divinity. Here, 
inſtead of ſhewing himſelf incredulous, and bringing every 


thing to the ſcrutiny of a diſpute, he humbly and implicitly 


ſubmitted to all theological tenets, But as for the arguments 
of the Peripatetics, which were commonly applied to illuſ- 
trate and confirm. thoſe tenets, he did not think himſelf 


obliged to admit them implicitly ; and therefore, where he 
did not, upon examination, find them ſolid and well- 


grounded, he rejected them, and made no ſcruple to prefer 
the aſſiſtance of Plato to that of Ariſtotle, His reputation 
was ſo great, that it ſpread beyond the Alps and Pyrenees ; 
and the general of the minims cauſed him to come to Rome, 
in the year 1630, to fill a profeſſor's chair. His capacity in 
mathematical diſcoveries, and phyſical experiments, ſoon 
became known ; eſpecially from a diſpute which aroſe be- 


tween him and father Kircher, about the invention of a ca- 


toptrical work. In the year 1648, his book De perſpectiva 
horaria, was printed at Rome, at the expence of cardinal 
Spada, ta whom it was dedicated, and greatly eſteemed by 
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all the curious. Mr. Baillet, in his life of Des Cartes, has Tom. . 
the following paſſage upon this box. Mr. Carcavi ac- p. 379 


“% quainted mr. Des Cartes, that there was at Rome one 
« father Maignan, a minim, of greater learning and more 
& depth than father Merſenne, who made him expect ſome 
6 objections againſt his principles. This father's proper 
«© name was Emanuel, and his native place was Toulouſe: 
e but he lived at that time at Rome, where he taught divi- 
&© nity in the convent of the Trinity upon Mount Pincio, 
« which they otherwiſe call the convent of the French 
«© minims.”* | 
He returned from Rome. to Toulouſe in 1650, and was 
ſo well received by his countrymen, that they created him 
provincial the ſame year, though he paſſionately deſired, that 
his ſtudies might not be interrupted by the cares of any poſt. 
If Maignan had been ambitious, he had a fine opportunity 
of gratifying his paſſion, when the king wanted to draw him 
to Paris. It was in the year 1660, after his majeſty had 
been entertaining himſelf with an infinite number of ma- 
chines and curioſities in the cell of this friar. Cardinal 
Mazarine, who had ſeen them at the ſame time, next day 
communicated to Maignan the king's intentions, by the 
means of monſieur De Fieubet, firſt preſident of the parlia- 
| ment 
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ment of Toulouſe ; but the father humbly expreſſed his de- 

fire to paſs the remainder of his days in the. obſcurity of the 

eloyſter, where he had put on the habit of the order; ſo 

that the affair was puſhed no farther. We ſhould have 

mentioned before, that in 1652, he publiſhed his Courſe of 

philoſophy in four volumes, 8vo. at Toulouſe, in which 

work he had reaſon to promiſe himſelf the title of reſtorer 

at leaſt : and if, under a pretence that he explained phyſics 

by the four elements, we ſhould conteſt with him the glory 

of the invention of that hypotheſis, to give it to Empedocles, 

yet it cannot be denied, but he has done the ſame thing 

with regard to that hypotheſis, as Gaſſendus has done with 

regard to that of the atomiſts. He publiſhed a ſecond edi- 

tion of it in folio in 1673, and added two treatiſes to it; 

the one againſt the yortices of Des Cartes, the other upon 

the ſpeaking-trumpet, invented by our fir Samuel Morland. 

We add farther, that he formed a machine, which ſhewed 

by its movements, that Des Cartes's ſuppoſition concerning 

the manner, in which, the univerſe was formed, or might 

, u have been formed, and concerning the contrifugal force, 
_— Nas intirely without foundation. | | 

a Cents Thus this great philoſopher and divine paſſed a- life of 

Az cle atranquillity in writing books, making experiments, and 

Aar reading lectures. He was perpetually conſulted by the moſt 

. eminent philoſophers; and he had a thouſand anſwers to 

game, make, either by word of mouth, or = writing. Never 

_ " F 4 14400 was mortal lefs inclined to idleneſs. He is ſaid to have 

"SN ſtudied even in his ſleep; for his very dreams employed him 

Ad in theorems, which he purſued, even till he came to a de- 

7. Si monſtration ; and he was frequently awakened out of his 

A ur fv ſleep all of a ſudden, by the exquiſite pleaſure which he felt, 

/ upon the diſcovery of a demonſtration. The excellency of 

his manners, and his unſpotted virtues, rendered him no lefs 

( worthy of eſteem, than his genius and learning. He died 

age JS at Toulouſe October the 29th, 1676. It is ſaid of him, 

=” that he compoſed with great eaſe, and without any altera- 

/ tions at all. See a book intitled, De vita, moribus, & 

ſcriptis R. patris Emanueliis Maignani Toloſatis, ordinis 

minimorum, philoſophi atque mathematici præſtantiſſimi 

elogium, written by F. Saguens, and printed at Toulouſe 

in the year 1697. 


a MAIMBOURG (Lewis) a very celebrated man 
in the republic of letters, was born at Nancy in Lorrain, in 
| Germany, 


M AIMBOUR G. 

Germany, in the year 1610. He was very well deſcended, 
and his parents were people of conſiderable rank and for- 
tune. He was admitted into the ſociety of the jeſuits, in 
the year 1626 ; but obliged afterwards to quit it, by the 
order of pope Innocent XI. in the year 1682, for havi 
aſſerted too boldly the — of the Gallican church, 
againſt the court of Rome. owever, Lewis XIV. of 
France made him ſufficient amends for this diſgrace, by ſet- 
tling on him a very honourable penſion, with which he re- 
tired into the abbey of St. Victor at Paris. Here he died 
upon the 13th of Auguſt, 1686; after having made a will, 
by which it appears, that he was extremely diſſatisfied with 
the jejuits. Mr. Bayle has given the ſubſtance! of it, as far 
as relates to them, and he calls it a kind of a declaration of 
war, It ſets fortn, That a gentleman of Nancy in Lor- 
4 rain, had been educated and ſettled in France from twelve 
« years of age, and by that means was become a very faithful 
<« and loyal ſubject of that king; that he was now almoſt 
« ſeventy- ſix years old; that his father and mother being 
&« very rich, had founded a college for the jeſuits at Nancy, 
« fifty years ago; and that for ten years before this founda- 


*« tion they had ſupplied thoſe fathers with every thing they 


« wanted. He declares, that they did all this, in conſidera- 
“ tion, of his being admitted into that order; and yet that 
% now he was forcibly turned out of it. He wills, there- 
fore, by this teſtament, that all the lands, poſſeſſions, 
« &c. which the jeſuits received of his father and mother, 
% do devolve, at his deceaſe, to the Carthuſian monaſtery, 
near Nancy; affirming, that his parents had never con- 
&« ferred ſuch large donations upon them, but upon condi- 
tion, that they would not baniſh their fon from the ſo- 
& ciety, after they had once admitted him: and that, there- 
„ fore, fince theſe conditions had been violated on the 
part of the jeſuits, the poſſeſſions of his family ought to 
return to him.” And, fays Bayle, if Marcus Aurelius 
had been appointed judge in this difference, it had certainly 
been determined in fel of the teſtator ; for Julius Capitoli- 
nus relates, that when the expediency of divorcing Fauſtina 
was repreſented to that emperor, he declared he could not 
do it, without giving up at the ſame time the empire, which 
he held by virtue of his marriage with her: „ Si uxorem di- 


** mittimus, reddamus eſt dotem.” Some imagined, con- Nouvell. de 


tinues Bayle, that Maimbourg's will, which in other reſpects . = dey 
ettres, Sept, 


1686. 1 : 4 


was drawn up with all .he formalities of a man, who died a 
good catholic, would lay the foundation of a law-ſuit ; but 
others 
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others conjectured, and as it proved, more right] , that the 
Carthuſians would not venture upon an affair ſo nice and 
difficult. | | 
Maimbourg had a great reputation as a preacher, and 
publiſhed two volumes of ſermons. But what have made 
| him moſt known, were the ſeveral hiſtories which he pub- 
Hall, ere liſhed. He wrote the Hiſtory of Arianiſm, 6f the Icono- 
24 a m- claſtes, of the Croiſaides, of the Schiſm of the weſt, of the 
„ „ bacdchiſm of the Greeks, of the Decay of the empire, of the 
„ 7 2 igue, of Lutheraniſm, of Calviniſm, the Pontificate of 
St. Leo; and he was compoſing the Hiſtory of the ſchiſm of 
Ae: England, when he died. Proteſtant authors have charged 
Ae⸗ him with paſſion and inſincerity, and pretend to have cor- 
rected him of great errors and miſrepreſentations, in their 
refutations of his Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm. 
The Janſeniſts criticized his Hiſtory of Araniſm, and that 
of the Iconclaſtes, leaving all the reſt untouched. The 
Hiſtory of Calviniſm, which he publiſhed in the year 1681, 
ſtirred up a violent war againſt him, the operations whereof 
he left intirely to his enemies, without ever troubling*him- 
ſelf in the leaſt about it, or acting either offenſively or de- 
Bayle*s dict. fenſively. Mr. Bayle ſays of father Maimbourg, that * he 
art. Main © had a particular talent for the hiſtoric kind of writing, 
pr «© His hiſtories, ſays he, are very agreeably written, con- 
g <« tain many wo ſtrokes, and a great variety of occaſional 
<< inſtructions. There are few hiſtorians, even among thoſe, 
c who write better, and are more learned and exact than 
< he, that have the art of engaging the reader ſo much as 
« he does. I wiſh, that they, who could exceed him in 
* candor and knowledge, would give us all the hiſtories he 
«© had undertaken to write, if he had lived twenty years 
longer, and would ſet them off to the ſame advantage. 
& It would be no ſmall acquiſition to the republic of 

« letters.” | 


 MAIMONIDES (Moss) or Moſes the fon of 
| Maimon, a celebrated rabbi, called by the Jews, The eagle 
| of the doctors, was born of an illuſtrious family at Cordova 
in Spain, in the year 1131. He is commonly named Moſes 
| Egyptius, becauſe he retired early, as it is ſuppoſed, into 
Egypt, where he ſpent his whole lite in quality of phyſician 
| | to the Soldan. As ſoon as arrived there, he opened a ſchool, 
mu which was. preſently filled with pupils from all parts, eſpe- 
| cially from Alexandria and Damaſcus ; who did ſuch credit 

to their maſter, by the progreſs they made under him, _ 
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they ſpread his name, as we may ſay, all over the world. 
Maimonides was indeed, according to all accounts we have 
of him, a moſt uncommon and extraordinary man ; ſkilled 
in all languages, and verſed in all arts and ſciences, As to 
languages, the Hebrew and Arabic were what he firſt ac- 
quired, and what he underſtood in the moſt perfect manner 
but perceiving, that the knowledge of theſe would diſtin- 
guiſ him only among his own people the Jews, he applied 
himſelf alſo to the Chaldee, Turkiſh, &c. &c. of all which 
he became a maſter in a very few years. It is probable 
alſo, that he was not ignorant of the Greek, ſince in his 
writings he often quotes Ariſtotle, Plato, Galen, The- 


miſtius, and others; unleſs we can ſuppoſe him to have 


quoted thoſe authors from Hebrew and Arabic verſions, 
which, however, as far as we can find, there is no ſufficient 
reaſon for ſuppoſing. (4 

Arts, as well as languages, he was likewiſe famous for. 
Philoſophy in all its branches, particularly mathematics, he 
was extremely well-ſkilled in; and his experience in the art 
of healing was fo very great, that, as we have already inti- 
mated, he was called to be phyſician in ordinary to the king. 
There is a letter of his extant, to rabbi — Aben Tyb- 
bon, in which he has deſcribed the nature of this office, and 
related alſo, what vaſt incumbrances and labours the practice 
of phyſic brought upon him; and it may not be amiſs to 
give a ſhort extract from it here, becauſe nothing can convey 
a clearer.or a juſter idea of the man, and of the prodigious 
eſteem and veneration he was held in at Egypt. Tybbon 


had conſulted him by a letter upon ſome difficult points, 


and had told him in the concluſion of it, that, as ſoon as 
he could find leiſure, he would wait upon him in perſon, 
that they might canvaſs them more fully, in the freedom of 
converſation: to whom Maimonides ' replied, that “ he 
« ſhould be extremely glad to fee him, and that nothi 
« could give him higher pleaſure, than the thoughts of con- 
« verſing with him; but yet that he muſt frankly confeſs to 
* him, that he durſt not encourage him to undertake ſo 
long a voyage, or to think of viſiting him with any ſuch 
« views. I am, fays he, fo perpetually engaged, that it 
will be impoflible for you to reap any advantage from me, 
or even to obtain a ſingle hour's private converſation with 
me, in any part of the four and twenty. I live in Egypt, 
the king in Alkaira ; which places lie two ſabbath- days 
journey aſunder. My common attendance upon the king 
eis once eyery morning; but when his majeſty, his con- 
| * cubines,. 
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„ cubines, or any of the royal family are the leaſt indif. 
<< poſed, I am not ſuffered to ſtir a foot from them; ſo that 
«© my whole time, you ſee, is almoſt ſpent at court. In 
“ ſhort, I go to Alkaira every morning early, and, if all be 


c well there, return home about noon ; where, however, 


< I no ſooner arrive, than I find my houſe ſurrounded with 
5 many different ſorts of people, Jews and Gentiles, rich 
< men and poor, magiſtrates and mechanics, friends as well 
< as enemies, who — all been waiting impatiently for 
% me. As I am generally half famiſhed upon my return 


„ from Alkaira, I prevail with this multitude, as well as I 


can, to ſuffer me to regale myſelf with. a bit of dinner; 
< and, as ſoon as I have done, attend this croud of pati- 
rents, with whom, what with examining into their par- 
<« ticular maladies, and what with preſcribing for them, I 
c am often detained, till it is dark night, and am always fo 
<« fatigued at the laſt, that I can; ſcarcely ſpeak, or even 
„ keep myſelf awake. And this is my conſtant way of 
life, &c.“ a 8 e lach: 


But however eminent Maimonides was as a phyſician, he 


was no leſs eminent as a divine. The Jews have this ſay- 
ing of him, A Moſe ad Moſen non ſurrexit ſicut Moſes;” 


by which 2 would inſinuate, that of all their nation none 
ay 


Exercit. 
Contra Ba- 
X00, xvi, 77. 


ever ſo nearly approached to the wiſdom and learning of 


their great founder and lawgiver, as Moſes the ſon of Mai- 


mon. He: was, ſays Iſaac Caſaubon, a man of great 
parts and found learning, of whom, I think, we may 
% truly ſay, as Pliny ſaid of old of Diodorus Siculus, that 
<< he was the. firſt of his tribe, who ceaſed to be a trifler.” 
He was ſo far from building upon, or paying an undue re-, 
gard to, old wives fables and traditions, as his nation had 
always been accuſtomed to do, that, to his ſupreme praiſe 
be it ſaid, he diſſuaded others from it in the moſt exprels 
terms. Cave,“ ſays he, ne tempus tuum teras in expoſi- 
% tione & operoſa conſideratione Gemaræ; ego enim in 
6 illis multum temporis perdidi, & porum utilitatis hauſi: 
that is, in plain Engliſh, << Take heed, and do not waſte 
your time in attempting to draw ſenſe or meaning out of 
<« that, which has no ſenſe or meaning in it; I myſelf have 
« ſpent a great deal of time in commenting upon, and ex- 
<< plaining the Gemara, from which I have reaped nothing, 
« but my labour for my pains.” Where, by the way, we 
cannot help admiring the. great candor and impartiality of 
this eminent doctor, who did not ſuffer himſelf to doat upon 
ſtudies in which he had laboured more abundantly than 10 
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\ conſiderable are his Jad, which is likewiſe called Miſchne 


and illuſtrated throughout with an intelligible commentary 
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all, (for this men are too apt to do, how trifling and con- 
temptible ſoever ſuch ſtudies may be) but honeſtly pro- 
claimed their futility to the world, and cautioned his readers 
againſt miſpending their time and pains upon them. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the works of Mai- de ah 
monides. Some of them were written in Arabic originally, 2 At. ge- 
but are now extant in Hebrew tranſlations only. The moſt —-- . 2 
g 1 


Terah, his More Nevochim, and his Peruſchim, or Com- e 
mentaries upon the Miſna. His Commentarics upon the bong lands 
Miſna, he began at the age of three and twenty, and fi- PR 
niſhed in Egypt, when he was about thirty. It was tran- /- Ay. 

lated from the Arabic by rabbi Samuel Aben Tybbon. His - 47 
Jad was publiſhed about twelve years after, written in He- x af 
btew, in a very plain and eaſy ſtile. This has always been 4 Ara 
eſteemed a great and uſeful work, and indeed with good . | 
reaſon 3 it being nothing leſs than a compleat code, or pan- /© +) * 
dect of Jewiſh law, digeſted into a clear and regular form N. ar 
of his own: * Thoſe,” ſays Collier, “ that deſire to learn //) JM 2 
te the doctrine and the canon law, contained in the Tal< << * 8 

« mud, may read Maimonides's compendium of it in good nd {ih 
Hebrew, in his book intitled Jad; wherein they will find Y e . 

« a great part of the fables and impertinencies in the Tal- Fe 

<« mud intirely diſcarded.” But of all his productions, the ©7077 
More Nevochim has been thought the moſt important, and-/Ae Re 
valued the moſt, not only by others, but alſo by himſelf. , 73724 
This was written by him in Arabic, when he was about EY, 42 
fifty years old; and afterwards tranſlated into Hebrew, ** FR 
under his own inſpection, by rabbi Samuel Aben Tybbon. 7, A. 
The deſign of it was to explain the meaning of ſeveral dif 77 4 2 
fieult — obſcure words, phraſes, metaphors; parables, al- WAY C 
legories, &c. in ſcripture, which, when interpreted literally, 3 
emed to to have no meaning at all, or at leaſt a very 2 . 
ſurd and irrational one. And hence the work, as Buxtorf- Ca A. Ari, 
ſays, took its title of More Nevochim, that is, Doctor per- /7 5742 
plexorum ; as being wrote for the uſe and benefit of thoſe, 2 ed 
who were perplexed and in doubt, whether they ſhould in- 

terpret ſuch paſſages according to the letter, or rather figu- A4 xo 
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ratively and metaphorically. It was aſſerted, it _—_ Yo Arn y 


many at that time, but ſurely very raſhly, that the Moſaic 

rites and ſtatutes had no foundation in reaſon, but were thee * 

effects of mere will, and ordained by God upon a Nip a. 

purely arbitrary. Againſt theſe Maimonides argues, ſhews | - Wn 

the diſpenſation in general, to be inſtituted with a 2 3 
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- \» 
worthy of its divine author, and explains the cauſes and rea- 


ſons of each particular branch of it. This procedure how- 


ever drew upon him much ill- will, and gave offence to many 
of the Jews; thoſe eſpecially, who had long been attached 
to the fables of the Talmud, and loft all fight of common 
ſenſe. They could not conceive, any more than the fanatic 
chriſtians of our own times, that the revelations of God 


were to be explained upon the principles of reaſon, but 


thought, like them, that every inſtitution muſt ceaſe to be 
divine, the moment it was diſcovered to have any thing in 


it rational. Hence, when the More Nevochim was tran- - 


ſlated into Hebrew, and diſperſed among the Jews of every 
country, great outcries were raiſed, and great diſturbances 
occaſioned, about it. They reputed the author to be an 
heretic .of the worſt kind; one who had contaminated the 
religion of the Bible, or rather the religion of the Talmud, 
with the vile allay of human reaſon, and would gladly have 
burnt both him and his book. In the mean time the wiſer 
part of both Jews and Chriſtians have Always conſidered the 
work in a very different light, as formed upon a moſt excel- 


lent and noble plan, and calculated in the beſt. manner to 


procure the reverence due to the Bible, by ſhewing the diſ- 


penſation it ſets forth to be perfectly conformable to all our 


notions of the greateſt wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs: for, 


as the learned Spencer, who has purſued the ſame plan, and 


executed it happily, obſerves very truly, * nothing contri- 
& hutes more to make men atheiſts, and unbelievers of the 
« Bible, than their conſidering the rites and ceremonies of 
the law, as the effects only of caprice and arbitrary hu- 
& mour in the Deity : yet thus they will always be apt to 
* conſider them, while they remain ignorant of the cauſes 
c and reaſons of their inſtitution.” 


But to go on with Maimonides. Theſe three works, 


which we have mentioned, although the principal, are not 
yet all that we have of him, and bear a very ſmall propor- 
tion to what we have not. Innumerable pieces are ſaid to 
have been written by him upon theology, philoſophy, logic, 
medicine, &c. and in various languages, as Arabic, Chaldee, 
and Greek. Indeed it may eaſily be conceived, that a man 
of his uncommon abilities might be qualified to write upon 
almoſt every ſubject, as there was hardly any thing to be 
found in the republic of letters, but what he had read. He 


had turned over not only all the Hebrew, but all the Ara- 


bian, Turkiſh, Greek, Egyptian, and Talmudic writers, 
as plainly appears by the uſe he has made of them . 
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works. He tells us in more places than one, that he had In epiſt. de 
peruſed, with great attention, all the ancient authors upon 4 Mor. Nev, 
the riſe and progreſs of idolatry, with a view of explaining 
the reaſons of thoſe rites and ordinances in the law, which 
were inſtituted to aboliſh it: and in the preface to his Com- 
mentary upon the Miſna, he expreſly ſays, that there was 
no book written in any language, upon the ſubje& of phi- 
loſophy, which he had not read intirely through. 
This wonderful rabbi died in Egypt, when he was ſe- 
venty years of age, and was buried with his nation in the 
land of Upper Galilee. The Jews and Egyptians bewailed 
his death for three whole days, and called the year he died 
in, „ Lamentum lamentabile, as the higheſt honour they 
could confer upon his name. See the preface of John Bux- 
torf the ſon, to his Latin tranſlation of the More Nevochim, 


from whence this account of the author is chiefly taken. 


MAINTENON (Mapam De) a moſt extraordi- 
nary French lady, who, from a low condition and man 
misfortunes, was raiſed at laſt to be the wife of Lewis XIV. 
was deſcended from the ancient family of Daubigne; her 
proper name being Frances Daubigne. Monſieur Daubigne, 
her grandfather, was born in the year 1550, and died in 
1630, in the 8oth year of his age. He was a man of great 
merit ; and not only ſo, but a man of rank, a leading man 
among the proteſtants in France, and much courted to come 
over to the oppoſite party. When he perceived, that there 
was no ſafety for him any longer in his own country, he 
ted for refuge to Geneva, about the year 1619. The 
magiſtrates, and the clergy there, received him with great 
marks of honour and diſtinction; and he paſſed the remain- 
ing part of his life among them in great eſteem. Mezeray, 
the French hiſtorian, ſays, that“ he was a man of great 
* courage and boldneſs, of a ready wit, and of a fine taſte 
* in polite learning, as well as of good experience in mat- 
* ters of war.” | 

The ſon of this Daubigné was the father of madam de 
Maintenon; her mother the daughter of Peter de Cardillac, 
lord of Lane, and of Louiſa de Montalembert. They were 
married at Bourdeaux, upon the 27th of December, 1627, 
not without ſome apprehenſions, it is ſaid, on the part of 
the lady, upon her being united, we know not how, to a 
man of a moſt infamous character, and who had actuall 
murdered his firſt wife: for ſuch was Conſtance Daubigne. 

ding to Paris ſoon after his marriage, he was for ſome 

_— very 
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very groſs offence caſt into priſon; upon which madam 
Daubigne followed to ſolicit his pardon; but in vain : car- 
dinal Richelieu was inflexible, and told her, that “ to take 
© ſuch a huſband from her, was to do her a friendly office.“ 
Madam Daubigné, more attached to her huſband, in pro- 

rtion as he became more miſerable, obtained leave to ſhut 
herfelf up in priſon with him. Here the had two ſons, and 
becoming pregnant a third time, obtained leave from court 
to have Ss huſband removed to the priſon of Niort, that 
they might be nearer the aſſiſtance, which they derived from 
their relations. 

In this priſon madam de Maintenon was born, upon the 
27th of November, 1635 ; from which miſerable fituation, 
however, ſhe was taken a few days after by madam Villete, 
Her aunt by her farther's ſide, who out of compaſſion to the 
child, gave her to the care of her daughter's nurſe, with 
whom ſhe was bred up for ſome time, as a foſter- ſiſter. 
Madam Villette alſo ſent the priſoners ſeveral neceſſaries, of 
which they were in extreme want. Madam Daubigne at 
length obtained her huſband's enlargement; but it was upon 

condition, that he ſhould turn Roman catholic. Daubigne 

romiſed all; but forgetting his promiſes, and fearing to be 
involved again in trouble, he was determined to decamp, 
and ſeek his fortune abroad. Accordingly in the year 1630, 
he embarked for America with his wife and family ; and 
arriving ſafely there, he ſettled in Martinico, where he ac- 
quired confiderable plantations. Madam Daubigne returned 
m a little time with her children to France, to carry on 
ſome lawſuits, and recover ſome debts; but madam Villete 
perſuaded her to deſiſt from her pretenſions, fo ſhe returned 
to America, where ſhe found her huſband ruined by gaming. 
In the year 1646, this hopeful ſpark died, when madam 
Daubigne was left, in the utmoſt diſtreſs, to ſupport herſelt, 
and manage the education of her children, 'as ſhe could. 

Madam .Daubigne returned to France, leaving her debts 
unpaid, and her daughter as a pledge in the hands of one 0f 
her principal creditors ; who, however, foon fent her into 
France after her mother. Here neglected by her mother, 
who was indeed little able to ſupport and maintain her, ſhe 
fell into the hands of madam Villete at Poictou, who te- 
ceived her with great marks of affection; and told her, that 
the ſhould be = 55k if ſhe thought fit, to live with her, 
where at leaſt ſhe ſhould never be reduced to want a ſub- 
fiſtence. Madam de Maintenon accepted the offer which 


her aunt made her, and ſtudied, by all means imaginad!* 
to 
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to render herſelf neceſſary and agreeable to a perſon, upon 
whom ſhe ſaw ſhe muſt depend for every thing. More eſ- 
pecially, ſne made it her buſineſs to inſinuate herſelf into 
the affections of her couſin, with whom ſhe had one com- 
mon nurſe: and to omit nothing that might pleaſe them, 
ſhe expreſſed a great deſire to be inſtructed in the religion of 
her anceſtors. She was impatient to have ſome converſation 
with miniſters, and to frequent their ſermons; ſo that in a 
ſhort time ſhe became firmly attached to the proteſtant reli- 
gion. In the mean time madam de Nevillant, a relation 
by her mother's ſide, and a papiſt, had been buſy in adver- 
tiſing ſome conſiderable perſons of the danger madam de 
Maintenon was in, as to her ſalvation; and had ſolicited 
an order, which was granted, from the court, to take her 
out of the hands of madam Villete, and to have her in- 
ſtructed in the Roman catholic religion. She took her to 
herſelf, and made a convert of her; which however was not 
effected without many threats, artifices, and hardfhips in- 
flicted, which drove her at length to a compliance with the 
ſolications of madam de Nevillant. 

In the year 1651, ſhe was married to the abbe Scarron. 
Madam de Nevillant, being obliged to go to Paris, took 
madam de Maintenon along with her; and there becoming 
known to this old famous buffoon, who admired her for her 
wit, ſhe preferred. the marrying him to the dependant ſtate 
ſhe was in. Scarron was of an ancient and diſtinguiſhed fa- 
mily, but exceſſively deformed, infirm, impotent, and after 
all, in no very advantageous circumſtances to her; ſince he 
ſubſiſted only on a penſion, which was allowed him by the 
court, in conſideration of his wit and parts. She lived with 


[ 


him many years; and Voltaire makes no ſcruple to ſay, De fiecle de 
that this part of her life was undoubtedly the happieſt. Her Louis XIV. 


beauty, but eſpecially her wit, for ſhe was never reckoned 
a complete beauty, diſtinguiſhed her greatly; and her con- 
verſation was eagerly ſought after by all the beſt company in 
Paris. Upon the death of her huſband, which happened in 
the year 1660, ſhe was reduced to the ſame indigent condi- 
tion, ſhe was in before her marriage ; nay, to a worſe con- 
dition, ſince it is better to be poor in obſcurity, than poor 
and known to all the world. Her friends however did all 
they could, to prevail upon the court to continue to her the 
penſion which monſieur Scarron had enjoyed: in order to 
which, petitions were frequently giving in, beginning always 


with. The widow Scarron xvod aur) prays your ma- 


jeſty, &c. But all theſe petitions ſignified nothing; and 
| 3 ihe 
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the king was ſo weary of them, that he has been heard to 
ſay, < Muſt I always be peſtered with the widow Scarron?“ 
The king however ſettled at laſt a much larger penſion on 
her, and ſaid to her at the ſame time, Madam, I have 
made you wait a long time; but you have ſo many friends, 
© that I was reſolved to have this merit with you on my 
* own account.” Voltaire tells us, he had this fact from 
cardinal Fleury, who took a pleaſure in often repeating it, 
becauſe he ſaid Lewis XIV. had made him the ſame com- 

pliment when he gave him the biſhopric of Frejus. 
In the year 1671, the birth of the duke of Maine was not 
= made public. This prince, who was now a year old, 
ad a deformed foot: the firſt phyſician D*Aquin, who was 
in the ſecret, thought it neceſſary, that the child ſhould be 
ſent to the waters of Barege. A perſon was ſought for to 
whom the charge of ſuch a truſt might ſafely be committed: 
the king thought of madam Scarron, and monſieur de Lou- 
vois went ſecretly to Paris to propoſe this journey to her, 
From this time ſhe had the care of the duke of Maine's edu- 
cation; and was named to this employment by the king, 
ſays Voltaire, and not by his mother madam de Monteſpan, 
as ſome have ſaid. She wrote to the king immediately; her 
letters charmed him, and this was the origin of her for- 
tune; her own perſonal merit effected all the reſt, The 
king bought her the lands of Maintenon in the year 1679, 
which was the only eſtate ſhe ever had, though in a height 
of favour, that afforded her the means of purchaſing im- 
menſe ones. Here ſhe had a magnificent caſtle, in a moſt 
beautiful country, not more than fourteen leagues diſtance 
from Paris, and ten from Verſailles. The king, ſeeing her 
extremely pleaſed with the acquiſition of her eſtate, called 
her publicly madam de Maintenon; which change of name 
was of greater uſe to her, than ſhe herſelf could have fore- 
ſeen. She could not well be raiſed to the rank ſhe was 
afterwards ſeen in, with the name of Scarron, which muſt 
always have been accompanicd with a mean and burleſque 
idea, A woman, whole very name was a Jeſt, muſt have 
detracted from the reſpect and veneration, which was paid 
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was upon the ſame floor with the king's, ſhe confined her- 
ſelf to the ſociety of two or three ladies, as retired as herſelf; 
and even theſe ſhe ſaw but ſeldom. The king came to her 
apartment every day after dinner, before and after ſupper, 
and continued there till midnight. Here he did buſineſs 
with his miniſters, while madam de Maintenon employed 
herſelf in reading or needle-work, never ſhewing any ea- 
gerneſs to talk of ſtate-affairs, often -ſeeming wholly igno- 
rant of them, and carefully avoiding whatever had the leaſt 
appearance of cabal and intrigue, She ſtudied more to pleaſe 
him who governed, than to govern; and preſerved her credit, 
by employing it with the utmoſt citeumſpection. She did 
not make uſe of her power, to give the greateſt dignities and 
employments among her own relations. Her brother count 
Daubigne, a lieutenant-general of -long ſtanding, was not 
even made a marſhal of France; a blue ribbon, and ſome 
appropriations in the farms of the revenue, were all his for- 
tune, which made him once ſay to the marſha] de Vivone, 
the brother of madam de Monteſpan, that “he had re- 
« ceived the ſtaff of marſhal in ready money.” It was ra- 
ther high fortune for the daughter of this count, to marry 
the duke de Noailles, than an advantage to the duke. 
Two other nieces of madam de Maintenon, the one mar- 
ried to the marquis de Caylus, the other to the marquis 
de Villete, had ſcarcely any thing. A moderate penſion, 
which Lewis XIV. gave to madam de Caylus, was_ almoſt 
all her fortune; and madam de Villete had nothing but 


expectations. This lady, who was afterwards married to 


our celebrated lord Bolingbroke, often reproached her aunt 
for doing ſo little for her family; and once told her in ſome 
anger, that © ſhe took a pleaſure in her moderation, and 


183 


« in ſeeing her family the victim of it.” This Voltaire re- siecle de 
lates as a fact, which he had from madam de Villete her- Louis XIV, 


ſelf. It is certain, that madam de Maintenon ſubmitted & 


every thing to her fears of doing, what might -be contrary 
to the king's ſentiments. She did not even dare to ſupport 
her relation the cardinal de Noailles, againſt father Le Tel- 


lier. She had a great friendſhip for the celebrated poet 


Racine, but yet did not venture to protect him-againſt a 
light reſentment of the king's. One day, moved with the 
eloquence, with which he had deſcribed to her the people's 
miſeries in 1698, ſhe engaged him to draw up a memorial, 
which might at once ſhew the evil and the remedy. The 
king read it, and, upon his expreſſing ſome iſpleaſare at it, 
ſhe had the weakneſs to tell = author, and not the courage 
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to defend him. Racine, ſtill weaker, ſays Voltaire, felt an 


* affliction for it which occaſioned his death. The ſame na- 


tural diſpoſition, which made her incapable of conferring 
benefits, made her alſo incapable of doing injuries. When 
the miniſter Louvois threw himſelf at the feet of Lewis XIV. 
to hinder his marriage with the widaw Scarron, ſhe not only 
forgave him, but frequently pacified the king, whom the 
rough temper of this miniſter as 1 angered. 
About the latter end of the year 1685, Lewis XIV. mar- 


ried madam de Maintenon; and in ſo doing, acquired an 


agreeable and ſubmiſſive companion. . He was then in his 
48th year, ſhe in her 5oth. The only public diſtinction, 
which made her ſenſible of her ſecret elevation (for nothing 


could be conducted more ſecretly then, or kept a greater ſe- 
_ cret afterwards, than this marriage) was, .that at maſs ſhe 


ſat in one of the two little galleries, or gilt domes, which 
appeared only to be deſigned for'the king and queen : be- 
ſides this, ſhe had not any exterior appearance of grandeur. 
That piety and devotion, with which ſhe had inſpired the 


king, and which ſhe had applied very ſucceſsfully to make 


herſelf a wife, inſtead of a miſtreſs, became by degrees a ſin- 
cere and ſettled diſpoſition of mind, which age and affliction 
confirmed. She had already, with the king and the whole 
court, given herſelf the merit of a foundreſs, by aſſembling 
at Noify a great number of women of quality ; and the king 
had already deſtined the revenues of the abbey of St. Dennis, 
for the maintenance of this riſing community. St. Cyr 
was built at the end of the park at Verſailles, in the year 
1686. She then gave the form to this eſtabliſhment ; and, 
together with Gadet Deſmarets, biſhop of Chartres, made 
the rules, and was herſelf ſuperior of the convent. Thither 
ſhe often went to paſs away ſome hours; and when we ſay, 
that melancholy determined her to this employment, we only 
ſay what ſhe herſelf has ſaid. Why cannot I,” ſays ſhe 
in a letter to madam de la Maiſonfort, why cannot I 
ce give you my experience? Why cannot I make you ſenſi- 
<6 ble of that uneaſineſs, which wears out the great, and of 
“the difficulties they labour under to employ their time? 
% Do not you ſee that I am dying with melancholy, in a 
* height of fortune, which once my imagination could 
<< ſcarcely have conceived ? I have been young and beautiful, 
have had a reliſh for pleaſures, and have been the univerſal 
object of love. In a more advanced age, I have ſpent my 
time in intellectual amuſements. I have at laſt riſen to 
* {avour; but I proteſt to you, my dear girl, that every 
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ct one of theſe conditions leaves in the mind a diſmal va- 
« cuity.” If any thing, ſays Voltaire, could ſhew the Siecle de 
vanity of ambition, it would certainly be this letter, Ma- Lows XIV. 
dam de Maintenon could have no other uneaſineſs, than the © 
uniformity of her manner of living with a great king ; and 
this made her ſay once to the count Daubigne, her brother, 
“I can hold it no longer; I with I was dead.” 

The court grew now every day leſs gay, and more ſerious, 
after the king began to live a retired life with madam de 
Maintenon, It was the convent of St. Cyr, which revived 
the taſte for works of genius. Madam de Maintenon intreated 
Racine, who had renounced the theatre for Janſeniſm and the 
court, to compoſe a tragedy, and to take the ſubje from 
the Bible. Racine compoſed Eſther : and this piece having 
been firſt repreſented at the houſe of St. Cyr, was afterwards 
ated ſeveral, times at Verſailles, before the king, in the 
winter of the year 1689, At the death of the king, which 
happened upon the 2d of September, 1715, madam de 
Maintenon retired wholly to St. Cyr, where ſhe ſpent the 
remainder of her days in acts of devotion. What is ſur- 

riſing is, that Lewis XIV. made no certain proviſion for 
— but only recommended her to the duke of Orleans. 
She would accept of no more than an annual penſion of 
80, ooo livres, which was punctually paid her till her death, 
which happened upon the 15th of April, 1719. In her epi- Ibia. 
taph they affected very much to obliterate the name of Scar- | 
ron : but, fays Voltaire, this name was no diſhonour, and 
the omitting it only ſerved to make it thought ſo. 


MALDONAT (Jon) a Spaniſh jeſuit, was born 
at Fuente del Maeſtro, a ſmall village in the province "2 
of Eſtramadura, in the year 1534. He ſtudied under Do- 
minicus Aſoto, a Dominican, and alſo under Francis Tolet, 
a jeſuit, who was afterwards a cardinal. There was no 
better ſcholar in the univerſity of Salamanca in his time, than 
Maldonat. He taught philoſophy, divinity, and the Greek 
language there. He was made a jeſuit there; but did not 
put on the habit of his order till the year 1562, when he was 
at Rome. In the year 1563, he was ſent by his ſuperiors ta 
Paris, to teach philoſophy in the college which the jeſuits 
had juſt obtained in that city: where, as the hiſtorians of 
his ſociety tell us, he was. ſo crouded with hearers, that he 
was frequently obliged to read his lectures in the court or 
the ſtreet, becauſe the hall was not ſufficient to contain 
them, He was ſent, with nine other jefuits to Poitiers, — 
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the year 1 570, where he read lectures in Latin, and preached 


in French. Afterwards he returned to Paris, and fell into 
ſome troubleſome affairs there: for they not only accuſed 
him of hereſy, but likewiſe of procuring a fraudulent will, 
in ſeducing the preſident de St. Andre, ſo as to make him 
leave his eftate to the jeſuits. Nothing, ſays a certain 
& writer, returns from the jeſuits, though they ſwallow 
& every thing, both ab inteſtat, and by the teſtaments which 
& they catch every day; repreſenting, on the one hand, 
ce the terrors of damnation to dying people, and, on 
& the other, promiſing the joys of heaven to ſuch as be- 
&« queath their eſtates to their — It was, ſays he, in 
ce this manner that Maldonat took an advantage of the pre- 
c ſident of Montbrun St. Andre, to ſqueeze from him all 
& his goods and acquiſitions, by a full confeſſion of avarice 
and fraud.” But the parliament declared him innocent 
of this crime; and Peter de Gondi, biſhop of Paris, intirely 
acquitted him of the charge of hereſy, He afterwards 
thought proper to retire to Bourges, where the jeſuits had a 
college, and continued there about a year and a half. Then 
he went to Rome, by the order of pope Gregory XIII, to 
take care of the publication of the Septuagint: and there 
finiſhing his Commentary upon the goſpels in the year 1582, 
he died in the beginning of the year 1583. He had a dream, 
it ſeems, which gave him notice of his death. He dreamed, 
for ſome nights, that a man appeared to him, who exhorted 
him to continue his comment rigorouſly, and aſſured him 
that he ſhould finiſh it, but that he ſhould not live long 
after; and, in ſo ſaying, the man pointed to a certain 
part of his belly, in which Maldonat afterwards felt thoſe 
violent pains that put an end to his life. “It is probable, 
% ſays Bayle, that the great conformity betwixt this jeſuit's 
«© dream and the event, was owing to chance: but, ſays 
« he, facts of this kind frequently happen, and embarraſs 
ce the freethinkers more than they care to diſcover.” 

Father Maldonat compoſed ſeveral works, which ſhew 
great parts and learning; but publiſhed nothing in his life- 
time, The firſt of his performances which came abroad 
after his death, was his Comment upon the four goſpels ; 
which father Simon ſpeaks of in the following manner : 
Among all the commentators which we have mentioned 
“ hitherto, there are few who have ſo happily explained 


the literal ſenſe of the goſpels as John Maldonat, the 


ce Spaniſh jeſuit. After his death, which happened at 
£6 Rome before he had reached his fiftieth year, Claudius 


4 Aquaviva, 
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« Aquaviva, to whom he preſented his Comment while he 


« was dying, gave orders to the jeſuits of Pont a Mouſſon 
6“ to cauſe it to be printed, from a copy which was ſent 
« them. The jeſuits, in the preface to that work, declare 


« that they had inſerted ſomething of their own, according 


« to their manner, and that they had been obliged to cor- 
te rect the manuſcript copy, which was defective in ſome 
&« places, becauſe they had no acceſs to the original, which 
« was at Rome. Beſides, as the author had neglected to 
&« mark upon the margin of his copy, the books and places 
« from whence he had taken a great part of his quotations, 
« they ſupplied that defect. It even appeared, that Maldo- 


« nat had not read at firſt hand all that great number of 


« writers which he quotes, but that he had made uſe of 
ce the labours of former writers. Thus he is not at all fo 
« exact, as if he had put the laſt hand to his Comment. 
« Notwithſtanding theſe imperfections, and ſome others, 
« which are eaſily redreſſed, it appears plainly, that this 
e jeſuit had beſtowed abundance of pains upon that excel- 
&« lent work, He does not allow one difficulty to paſs 


without examining it to the bottom. When a great num- | 


& ber of literal interpretations preſent themſelves upon the 
“ fame paſſage, he uſes to fix upon the beſt, without pay- 


„ing too great a deference to the ancient commentators, 


Cor even to the majority, regarding nothing but truth alone, 
« ftript of all authorities but her own.” Cardinal Perron 


ſaid, that Maldonat “ was a very great man, and a true Perroniana, 


& divine; that he had an excellent elocution as a ſpeaker, 
% underſtood the learned languages well, was deeply verſed 
« in ſcholaſtic divinity and 28 and that he had 
thoroughly read the fathers.” Maldonat's character has 
been as high among the proteſtants, for an interpreter of 
ſeripture, as it was among the papiſts. Mr. Matthew Pole, 
in the preface to the fourth volume of his Synopſis critico- 


rum, calls him a writer of great parts and learning. He Works, 
was, ſays dr. Jackon, the moſt judicious expoſitor among 


© the jeſuits. His ſkill in expounding the ſcriptures, fave 


© only where doting love unto their church hath made him 
blind, none of theirs, few of our church hath ſurpaſſed.” 


His Commentaries upon Jeremiah, Baruch, Ezekiel, .and 
Daniel, were printed at Lyons in the year 1609, and at 
Cologne in the year 1611. To theſe were added, his Ex- 
poſition of the cixth Pſalm, and A letter concerning a cele- 
brated diſpute which he had with above twenty proteſtant 


miniſters at Sedan, His treatiſe De hide was printed at 


Maienne, 
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Maienne, in the year 1600; and that Upon angels and de- 
mons at Paris, in the year 1605. In the year 1677, they 


publiſhed at Paris ſome pieces of Maldonat's, which had 


Lib, IXx viii. | 


never appeared before ; namely, his treatiſe of Grace, that 
upon Original fin, upon Providence, upon Juſtice, upon 
Juſtification, and that upon the Merit of works, beſides pre- 
faces, harangues, and letters, in one volume, folio, 

We will conclude our account of this celebrated jeſuit, 
with mentioning one of the greateſt elogiums of him which 
we think can well be paid to any man. It is thus recorded 
by the impartial and excellent Thuanus; who, after ob- 
ferving how he had © joined a ſingular piety and purity of 
manners, and an exquiſite judgment, to an exact know- 
„ ledge of philoſophy and Svinity,” adds, that it was 
&« owing to him alone, that the parliament of Paris, when 
they had the jeſuits under their confideration, did not 
< pronounce any ſentence to their diſadvantage, though 
„they were become ſuſpected by the wiſeſt heads, and 


=. 2 hated by the univerſity.“ Nothing can ſet the 
v 


importance of Maldonat in a ſtronger light, or better 


ſhew the high opinion that was had of his merit. 


MALE BRANCHE (NicgoLAs) an eminent French 
philoſopher, was born at Paris, upon Auguſt the 6th, 1638, 
and was the youngeſt of ten children. He had a domeſtic 
tutor, who taught him Greek and Latin. He afterwards 
went through his courſe of philoſophy at the college de la 
Marche, and that of divinity in the Sorbonne; and was 
admitted into the congregation of the oratory at Paris, in 
1660. After he had ſpent ſome time there, he conſulted 
father le Cointe, in what manner he ſhould purſue his 
ſtudies; who adviſed him to apply himſelf to eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory. Upon this, father Malebranche began to read Eu- 
ſebjus, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret; but he ſoon 
2 weary of this ſtudy, and next applied himſelf to father 
Simon, who talked to him of nothing but Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, rabbinical learning, and critical enquiries into the 
ſenſe of the ſcriptures. But this kind of ſtudy was not at 
all more ſuitable to his genius, than the former. At laſt, 
in the year 1664, he met with Des Cartes's Treatiſe upon 
man, which he read over with great ſatisfaction, and gave 
himſelf up immediately to the ſtudy of his . of 
which, in a few years, he became as perfect a maſter as 
Des Cartes himſelf. In the year 1699, he was admitted an 
honorary member of the royal academy of ſciences. 5 

& 
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died October the 13th, 1715, being then ſeventy- ſeven 
| years of age. From the time that he began to read Des 
Cartes, he ſtudied only to enlighten his mind, and not to 
furniſh his memory: ſo that he knew a great deal, though 
he read but little. He avoided every thing that was a point 
of mere erudition ; an inſect pleaſed him much more, than 
all the Greek and Roman hiſtory. He deſpiſed likewiſe 
that kind of learning, which conkifi only in knowing the 
opinions of different philoſophers ; ſince a perſon may eafily 
know the hiſtory of other men's thoughts, without ever 
thinking at all himſelf. He could never read ten verſes to- 
ther without diſguſt. He meditated with his windows ſhut, 
Roder to keep out the light, which he found to be a diſtur- 
bance to him. His converſation turned upon the ſame ſub- 
jects as his books, but was mixed with ſo much modeſty and 
deference to the judgment of others, that it was extremely 
and univerſally deſired. There were ſcarcely any foreigners, 
who were men of learning, but viſited him, when they 
came to Paris: and it is ſaid, that an Engliſh officer, who 
was taken priſoner during the war between king Wil- 
_ liam HI. and the king of F rance, declared his ſatisfaction 
upon his being brought to Paris, becauſe he had always had 
a defire to ſee Lewis XIV. and father Malebranche. 
Father Malebranche wrote ſeveral works. The firſt and 


principal of all, as indeed it gave riſe to almoſt all chat fol- 2, ag (uh 
4 


lowed, was his De la recherche de la verite, or his Search 

after truth, printed at Paris in 1674, and afterwards aug- 

mented in ſeveral ſucceſſive editions. His deſign in this putt /790 

book, is to point out to us the errors into which we are | 

daily led by our ſenſes, imagination, and paſſions; and to 

— a method for diſcovering the truth, which he does, 

by ſtarting the notion of ſeeing all things in God. And 

hence he 1s led to think and ſpeak meanly of human know- 

ledge, either as it lies in written books, or in the book of 

nature, compared with that light which diſplays itſelf from 

the ideal world ; and by attending to which, with pure and 

defecate minds, he ſuppoſes knowledge to be moit eaſily = 

had. The fineneſs of this author's ſentiments, together 

with his fine manner of expreſſing them, made every body 

admire his genius and abilities ; but he has generally paſſed 

for a viſtonary philoſopher. Mr. Locke, in his Examination 

of Malebranche's opinion of ſeeing all things in God, ſtiles 

him an “ acute and ingenious author;“ and tells us, that 

there are © a great many very fine thoughts, judicious rea- 

« ſonings; and uncommon reflections, in his * o” 
ut 
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but mr. Locke, in that piece, endeavours to refute the chief 
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Reflections principles of his ſyſtem. ** There can be no doubt, ſays a 
upon learn- certain author, but God can lead us into all truth, by 
ing, chap. ix. c diſplaying himſelf to us, and perhaps may deal thus with 


„ us, when we are in heaven; yet this way feems too ſuper- 


C natural whilſt on earth, and too clear for frail and weak 
«© men, who are not yet to know by yiſion. And it is 
« withal ſo like the inward light of a new ſect of men, as 


„ not to make it over reputable: to which purpoſe it is 


“remarkable, that Malebranche's opinion having been 
c eſpouſed of late by an ingenious perſon of our own (mr, 
John Norris) the men of the new light have taken ſuch 


„ hold of it, as to make it neceſſary for him to write an 


* Apology, to diſengage himſelf from the quakers, who 


would need have it thought, that they had gained a pro- 
<« ſelyte: wherein, though he has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
«© from theſe people, yet thus much he owns, that if the 
c quakers underſtood their own notion, and knew how to 


explain it, and into what principles to reſolve it, it 


— 


&« would not- very much differ from his.” The next thing 
father Malebranche publiſhed, was his Converſations chre- 
tiennes, dans leſquelles ou juſtific la verite de la religion 
& de la morale de J. C. printed at Paris in 1676. He was 
moved, it is ſaid, to write this piece, at the defire of the 
duke de Chevreuſe, in order to ſhew the conſiſtency and 
agreement between his philoſophy and religion. His Trea⸗ 
tiſe of nature and grace, Traitè de la nature & de la grace, 


was occaſioned by a conference which he had with mr. Ar- 


naud, about thoſe peculiar notions of grace which father 
Malebranche's ſyſtem had led him into, and publiſhed in 
the year 1680. This was followed by ſeveral other pieces, 
which were all the reſult of the philoſophical and theological 
diſpute which our author had with monſieur Arnaud. In 


1688, he publiſhed his Entretien ſur la metaphyſique & la 


religion: in which work he collected what he had written 
againſt monſieur Arnaud, but diſengaged it from that air of 
diſpute, which is not agreeable to every reader. In 1697, 
he publiſhed his Traite de l'amour de Dieu. When the 
doctrine of the new myſtics began to make a noiſe in France, 
father Lomy, a Benedictin, in his book De la connoiſſance 


de ſoi-meme, cited ſome paſſages out of our author's Re- 


cherche de la verite, as favourable to that party : upon this, 
father Malebranche thought proper to defend himſelf, which 
he did in this book, by ſhewing in what ſenſe it may be ſaid, 
without claſhing with the authority of the church. and _ 

OR On, 
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ſon, that the love of God is diſintereſted. In 1708, he 
publiſhed his Entretiens d'un philoſophe chretien, & d'un 
philoſophe Chinois, ſur Vexiſtence & la nature de Dieu: or, 
Dialogues between a chriſtian philoſopher and a Chineſe 
philoſopher, upon the exiſtence and nature of God. The 
biſhop of Rozalie having remarked ſome conformity between 
the opinions of the Chineſe, and the notions laid down in 
the Recherche de la verite, mentioned it to the author, who 
upon that account thought himſelf obliged to write this 
tract, Father Malebranche wrote many other pieces be- 
ſides what we. have mentioned, all tending ſome way or 
other to confirm his main ſyſtem, eſtabliſhed in the Re- 
cherche, and to clear it from the objections which were 
brought againſt it, or from the conſequences which were 
deduced from it: and, if he has not attained what he aimed 
at in theſe ſeveral productions, he has certainly ſhewn great 
abilities, and a vaſt force of genius. 


MALHERBE (FRANCI1s DE) 2 celebrated French 
poet, who has always been confidered by his countrymen as 
the father of their poetry; ſince, upon his appearance, all 
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their former poets fel] into diſgrace. Mr. Bayle looks upon Dick. art, 
him as one of the firſt and greateſt maſters, who formed P=s-Lo- 


the taſte and judgment of that nation in matters relating to 
polite literature. Balzac ſays, that the French poetry before 


GFs, note 


Malherbe was perfectly Gothic; and Boileau obſerves to Art of Poe- 
the ſame purpoſe, that he was the firſt in France who taught J ant. i. 


the muſe harmonious numbers a juſt cadence, purity of lan- 
guage, regularity of compoſition, and order; in ſhort, who 
laid down all thoſe rules for fine writing, which future poets 
were to follow, if they hoped to ſucceed. The poetical 
works of Malherbe, though divided into fix books, yet 
make but a ſmall volume. They conſiſt of paraphraſes up- 
on the Pſalms, odes, ſonnets, and epigrams; and they were 
publiſhed in ſeveral forms, to the year 1666, when a very 
compleat edition of them came out at Paris, with the notes 
and obſervations of mr. Menage. Malherbe has tranſlated 
alſo ſome works of Seneca, and ſome books of Livy ; and, 
if he was not ſucceſsful in tranſlation, yet he had the hap- 
pineſs'to be very well ſatisfied with his labour. His princi- 
-pal buſineſs was to criticiſe upon the French language; in 
which he was ſo well ſkilled, that ſome of his friends deſired 
him one day to make a grammar for the tongue. Malherbe 


ver, 131. 


replied, & that there was no occaſion for him to take that Sorel, Bibl. 
* pains, for they might read his tranſlation of the thirty- _ 
6 ; | : « third edit, 1667, 
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ce third book of Livy; and he would have them write after 
: * that manner.” Every body, however, was not of his 
Sorel, Bibl. opinion. Madam de Gournay; a learned lady of that time, 


_ .uſed to ſay, „that this book appeared to her like broth of 


8 « fair water.” And Huetius obſerves, “ that the ſtrong 


terpretibus, . defire Malherbe had to pleaſe courtiers, made him invert 
- ap verl. cc the method of his author; that he neither followed his 
: <« pointing nor his words; and that he ſtudied only to pu- 

„ rify and poliſh his language.” | | 
Malherbe was born at Caen, about the year 1555, of an 
ancient and illuſtrious family, who had formerly borne atms 
in England, under Robert duke of Normandy. He lived to 
be old ; and about the year 1601 became known to Henry 
the Great, from a very advantageous mention which was 
Life of Mal- made of him to that prince, by cardinal du Perron. The 
Derbe by King aſked the cardinal one day, „If he had made any 
**. „ more verſes?” To which the cardinal replied, that “ he 
© had totally laid aſide all ſuch amuſements, ſince his ma- 
4 jeſty had done him the honour to take him into his ſer- 
vice; and added, that every body muſt now throw away 
e their pens for ever, ſince a gentleman of Normandy, 
named Malherbe, had carried the French poetry to ſuch 
© a height, as none could hope to reach.” About four 
years after, Malherbe was called to court, and enrolled 
among the penſioners of that monarch. After the death of 
Henry the Great, queen Mary of Medicis became his pa- 
troneſs, and ſettled upon him a very handſome penſion. 
This he enjoyed to the time of his death, which happened 
at Paris in the year 1628. It was the misfortune of this 
t, that he had no great ſhare in the affeQion of cardinal 
Richelicu. It was difcovered, that, inſtead of taking more 
than ordinary pains, as he ſhould have done, to celebrate 
the glory of that great miniſter, Malherbe had only patched 
together old ſcraps, which he had found among his papers. 
This was not the way to pleaſe a perſon of fo delicate a 
taſte, and fo haughty a ſpirit : and therefore he received this 
homage from Malherbe very coldly, and not without dil- 
Obſervat. guſt. I learned from mr. Racan, ſays mr. Menage, that 
for le frag- Malherbe wrote thoſe two ſtanzas above thirty years, be- 
roy ig & fore Richelieu, to whom he addreſſed them, was made a 
kev, © cardinal; and that he changed only the four firſt verſes 
cc of the fitſt ſtanza, to accommodate them to his ſubject. 
C] learned alſo from the ſame Racan, that cardinal Riche- 
lieu, Who knew that theſe verſes had not been made for 
& him, did not receive them well, when Malherbe * 
6« them 
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ic them to him.” His indolence upon ſuch an occaſion, 

may be imputed to that extreme difficulty with which he 

always wrote. It is incredible, as many authors tell us, 

how much watching and application it coft Malherbe to 

produce his poems. They might, ſays Bayle, have com- Dig. art, 
« pared his muſe to certain women, who are ſeven or eight Mar- 

« hours in hard labour, before they can bring ſorth a child: 1% P. 

& upon which account one is almoſt ready to ſay of him, ang art. 
« what was ſaid of another; the fine things he publiſhes Gn, 
« coſt him ſo dear, that, were I in his caſe, I would pitch G. 
« upon ſome other employment to ſerve my neighbours, 

&« and ſhould not think that God required that from me.” 

This poet was a man of a very ſingular humour, and 
many ſtrange things are told of him by Racan, his friend, 
and the writer of his life. A gentleman of the law, and of 
ſome diſtinction, brought him one day an indifferent com- 
mendatory poem on a lady, telling him at the ſame time, 
that ſome very particular conſiderations had induced him to 
compoſe them. Malherbe, having run them over with a 
ſupercilious air, aſked the gentleman bluntly, as his man- 
ner was, whether he had been ſentenced to be hanged, 

« or to make thoſe verſes? His manner of puniſhing his ſer- 
vant was pleaſant enough. Beſides twenty crowns a year, 
he allowed him ten-pence a day board-wages, which in 
thoſe times was very conſiderable : when therefore the fel- 
low had done any thing amiſs, and vexed him, Malherbe 
would very gravely ſay: My friend, an offence againſt 
& your maſter is an offence againſt God, and muſt be ex- 
« piated by prayer, faſting, and giving of alms: wherefore 
4 ſhall now retrench five-pence out of your allowance, 
and give them to the poor on your account.” Many anec- 
3 Kein 5 
dotes are to be found in this life of Racan, which make it 
probable that Malherbe had no religion. When the poor 
uſed to promiſe him, that they would pray to God for him, 
he anſwered them, that “ he did not believe they could 
* have any great intereſt in heaven, ſince they were left in 
* ſo bad a condition upon earth; and that he ſhould be 
better pleaſed, if the duke de Luyne, or ſome other fa- 
* vourite, had made him the ſame promiſe.” He would 
often ſay, that “ the religion of gentlemen was that of their 
prince.“ During his laſt ſickneſs, he had much ado to 
reſolve to confeſs to a prieſt ; for which he gave this face- 
tious reaſon, that he never uſed to confeſs, but at Eaſter.” 
And ſome few moments before his death, when he had been 
in a lethargy two hours, he awaked on a ſudden to reprove 

Vor. VIII. #2 his 
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his landlady, who waited on him, for 70 a word that 


was not good French; ſaying to his confeſſor, who repri- 
manded him for it, that “ he could not help it, and that 


Lescuvresde © he would defend the purity of the French language, to 


Malhe: be, 
&c. Paris, 
1723. 

See Mal- 
pitzhi's liſe, 
written by 


&« the laſt moment of his life.“ 


MALPIGHI(MaRcELTLVUs) an eminent Italian 
phyſician and anatomiſt, was born upon March the Toth, 


himſelf, ang 1028, at Crevalcuore, near Bologna, in Italy. He learned 


prefixed to 
his Opera 
poſthuma, 
Lond, 1697, 
; folio, 


Latin, and ſtudied philoſophy in that city ; and in 1649, 
loſing his parents, and being obliged to chooſe his own me- 
thod of life, he determined to apply himſelf to phyſic. The 


- univerſity of Bologna was then ſupplied with very learned 


ede in that ſcience, the principal of whom were Bartho- 
omew Maſſari, and Andrew Mariano. Malpighi put him- 
ſelf under their conduct, and in a ſhort time made a great 
progreſs in phyſic and anatomy. After he had finiſhed the 


uſual courſe, he was admitted doctor of phyſic April the 


th, 1653. In 1655, Maſſari died, which was very grievous 
to Malpighi, as well becauſe he had loſt his maſter, as be- 
cauſe he had married his ſiſter. In 1656, the ſenate of Bo- 
logna gave him a profeflorſhip, which he did not hold long; 
for the ſame year the grand duke of Tuſcany ſent for him to 
Piſa, to be profeſſor of phyſic there. It was in this city, that 
he contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with John Alfonſo. Borelli, 
whom he afterwards owned for his maſter in philoſophy, and 
to whom he aſcribed all the diſcoveries which he afterwards 
made, They diſſected animals together, and it was in this 
employment, that he found the heart to conſiſt of ſpiral 
fibres; a diſcovery which has been aſcribed to Borelli in his 
Poſthumous works. The air of Piſa not agreeing with him, 
he continued there but three years; and in 1659, returned 
to Bologna to reſume his former poſts, notwithſtanding the 
advantageous offers, which were made him to ſtay at Piſa. 
Mariana dying in 1661, Malpighi was now left to hi nſelf 
to purſue the | of his genius. In 1662, he was ſent for 


to Meſſina, in order to ſucceed Peter Caſtello, firſt profeſſor 


of phyſic, who was juſt dead. It was with reluctance that 
be went thither, though the ſtipend was great ; but he was 
28 on at laſt, by his friend Borelll, and accepted it 

ovember the 14th of the ſame year; nevertheleſs, he aſter- 
wards returned to Bologna. 1 1669, he was elected a 


member of the royal ſociety of London, with which he ever 


after kept a correſpondence by letters, and communicated 


his diſcoveries in anatomy. Cardinal Antonio n 
6 who 
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who had known him, while he was legate at Bologna, being 
choſen pope in 1691, under the name of Innocent XII. im- 
mediately ſent for him to Rome, and appointed him his 
phyſician. In 1694, he was admitted into the academy of 
the Arcadians at Rome, July the 25th, of the ſame year, 
he had a fit of an apoplexy, which ſtruck half his body with: E 
a paralyſis; and November the 29th following, he had 
another, of which he died the ſame day, in the 67th year 2 e, 
of his age. 

His — with his life before them, . 5 by himſelf, * EPs 
were firſt collected, and printed together at London in 16g7, 7 
in folio; but they bound ara 8 correctly at Amt: td 
dam in 1698, in 4to. This author's diſcoveries in anatomy © #** 40 
were conſiderable. With regard to the liver, he diſcovered 2 s. / / 
its texture by his glaſſes, and found out, 1. That the ſub- 0A ebe 4 
ſtance of it is framed of innumerable lobules, which are very Lroerr tvs | 
often of a cubical figure, and conſiſt of ſeveral little glands, ; 2 
like the ſtones of raiſins, ſo that they look like bunches of / 9 / 5 
grapes, and are each of them cloathed with a diſtinct mem- e ter 2 
brane. 2. That the whole bulk of the liver conſiſts of theſe A un 
grape- ſtone-like glands, and of divers ſorts of veſſels. 3. Me Vogeertd 
That the ſmall branches of the cava, porta, and porus bili- e Ye WET i 
aris, run through all, even the leaſt of theſe lobules, in an I 2 . 4? 
equal number; and that the branches of the porta are as J 
arteries, which convey the blood to, and the branches of 2 8 
the cava are as veins, which carry the blood from, all theſe PAL 7 2 
little grape-ſtone-like glands. From whence it is plain, ; ff 
that the liver is a glandulous body, with its proper excre- Ale; — 
tory veſſels, which carry away the gall, that lay before in #- » Hes A® 
the maſs of the blood. As for the texture of the ſpleen, he Pp 2 NA 
diſcovered, that the ſubſlance of it, deducting from the nu- (li i 9 
merous blood-veſſels and nerves, as alſo the fibres, which 6 
ariſe from its ſecond membrane, and which ſupport the 
other parts, is made of innumerable little cells, like honey- 
combs, in which there are vaſt numbers of ſmall glandules, 
which reſemble bunches of grapes; and that theſe hang up- 
on the fibres, and are fed by twigs of arteries and nerves, 
and ſend forth the blood there purged into the ramus ſple- 

netrius, which carries it into the liver. The mechaniſm of 
the reins was wholly unknown, till Malpighi found it out; 
for he diſcovered, that the kidneys are not one uniform ſub- 


ſtance, but conſiſt of ſeveral ſmall globules, which are all 
like ſo many ſeveral kidneys, bound about with one com- 


mon membrane, and that every globule has ſmall Wigs er 
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MALVEZZI. MAMBRUN. 


which the urine is ſtrained from it; veins, by which the pu- 
rified blood is carried off to the emulgent veins, thence to 
go into the cava; a pipe, to convey the urine into the great 
baſon in the middle of the kidney ; and a nipple, towards 
which ſeveral of thoſe ſmail pipes tend, and through which 


the urine ouzes out of them, into the baſon. 


MALVEZZI (Virert) commonly called the 


marquis Malvezzi, an Italian writer of eminence, was born 


of a noble family at Bologna, in 1599. After having fi- 
niſhed his claſſical and philoſophical ſtudies, he applied to 
the law, and became a doctor in that faculty in October 
1616, although not yet quite ſeventeen years of age. Aſter 
this he cultivated other ſciences, and ſpent ſome time and 
pains upon phyſic, mathematics, and divinity. He even did 


not neglect aſtrology; in favour of which he always enter- 


tained high prejudices, although he affected outwardly to 
deſpiſe it. Muſic and painting were alſo among the arts, 
which he exerciſed himſelf in for his amuſement. He after- 
wards became a ſoldier, and ſerved under the duke Feria, 
governor of the Milancſe. Philip the IVth of Spain em- 
ployed him jn ſeveral affairs, and admitted him into his 
council of war. Letters however occupied a good part of 
his time, and he was member of the academy of the Gelati 


at Bologna. He was the author of ſeveral works in Spaniſh 


and Italian: among the latter were, Diſcourſes upon the firlt 
book of Tacitus's annals, which he compoſed at the age of 
twenty-three, and dedicated to Ferdinand II. great duke of 
Tuſcany. There is a great ſhew of learning in it; too 
much indeed, for there are many quotations from the fathers 
and ſcripture, which have but little to do with Tacitus and 
modern politics. There are alſo in it certain logical diſ- 


/2 tinctions, and ſubtile reaſonings, which ſavour of pedantry, 
and had better become a profeſſor of philoſophy, than a 


writer upon government and ſtate- affairs. He died at Bo- 
logna on the 11th of Auguſt, 1654. His diſcourſes upon 
Tacitus are tranſlated and publiſhed in Engliſh. fete 


MAMBRUN (PETER) an ingenious and learned 
French jeſuit, who has written Latin poetry, was born in 
the dioceſe of Clermont, in the year 1581. He is one of 
the moſt perfect and accompliſhed among the imitators of 
Virgil; and has alſo written in the ſame metre, the ſame 
number of books, and in the three different kinds, to which 


that illuſtrious poet applied himſelf, Thus we have of - 


Mambrun, 


w 
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Mambrun, Eclogues, Georgics, or four books upon the 
culture of the foul and the underſtanding ; and an heroic 

poem in twelve books, intitled, Conftantine, or dolatry "ZZ, 
overthrown. Happy! if he has imitated the genius and { 25 
judgment of Virgil as well, as he has his exterior form and a- aA * 
economy. And, to fay the truth, he is allowed to have ½ Sl ce 
had great talents for poetry, as well as great judgment, 3 
which laſt he has ſufficiently ſhewn in a Latin Peripatetical (a a 
diſſertation upon an epic poem; ſo that it is not without 7 2 e 
ome foundation, that mr. Menage has called him 4 a great FLY, 

« poet, as well as a great critic.” His Peripatetic diflerta- 

tion was publiſhed in 4to, at Paris, 1652 ; his Conſtantine 

in 12mo, at Amſterdam, 1659; his Eclogues and Georgics 

in 12mo, at Fleche, 1661; in which year alſo father Mam- 

brun died, aged 8c. 


MANDEVILE (S:z Jonn) an Engliſhman, fa- CE Zoo 
mous for his travels, was born at St. Albans, about the be-. A fp re. 
ginning of the fourteenth — He was liberally educated,» A eg 
and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, which he pro- — 


with an invincible deſire of ſeeing diſtant parts of the globe, h 

left England in 1332, and did not return for four and thirty, „ , , „„ 
years. "His 1 we are told, had ſuppoſed him — — 7 I 
dead; and when he appeared, did not know him again.. / 
During this long ſpace of time, he had travelled through al- i Jules 
moſt all countries, and made himſelf maſter of almoſt all lan- 

guages; Scythia, Armenia the Greater and the Leſſer, Egypt, 

Arabia, Syria, Media, Meſopotamia, Perſia, Chaldea, 


Greece, Dalmatia, &c. The rambling diſpoſition he had Tanner, æc. 


thus acquired, does not ſeem ever to have ſuffered him after- 1 


wards to reſt ; for he left his own country a ſecond time, 
and died at Liege in the Low Countries, the 17th of No- 
vember, 1372. He wrote an ltinerary, or account of his 
travels, in Engliſh, French, and Latin. Voſſius fays, that 
he has ſeen it in Italian; and adds, that he knows it to be 
in Belzic and German. He gives us alſo the inſcription 
upon his monument at Liege, which runs thus: Hic jacet 
vir nobilis, dominus Joannes De Mandevile, alias dictus 
de Barbam, dominus de Campoli, natus in Anglia, me- 
« dicinz profeſſor, devotiflimus orator, & bonorum ſuo- 
rum largiffimus pauperibus erogator, qui, toto quaſi 
&* orbe luſtrato, Leodii vitæ ſuz diem clauſit, A. D. 1372, 
K Move; 27%: © 
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aa. brated writer in the eighteenth century, was born in 


MANDEVILLE. 
MANDEVILLE (BERNARD DE) a uy cele- 


olland, 
where he ſtudied phyſic, and took the degree of doctor in 
that faculty. He afterwards came over into England, and 
wrote ſeveral books, all of them ingenious and witty ; but 
ſome, which are ſuppoſed to have had a very ill effect upon 
ſociety. In the year 1709, he publiſhed his Virgin un- 
maſked, or, A dialogue between an old maiden aunt, and 
her niece,. upon love, marriage, &c. a piece not very con- 
ducing to virtue and innocence among his female readers, 
In the year 1711, came out his Treatiſe of the hypocon- 
driac and hyſteric paſſions, vulgarly called the, byppo in 
men, and the vapours in women. This work is divided in- 
to three dialogues, and may, we think, be read to good 
purpoſe; being interſperſed with inſtructive diſcourſes on the 
real art of phyſic itſelf, and entertaining remarks on the 
modern practice of phyſicians and apothecaries ; and, there- 


fore, as the author ſays, „very uſeful to all, who have the 


& misfortune to ſtand in need of either.“ In the year 
1714, he publithed a poem, intitled, The grumbling hive, 
or knaves turned honeſt; upon which he afterwards wrote 
remarks, and publiſhed the whole at London in the year 
1723, under the title of The fable of the bees, or private 
vices made public benefits; with an Eſſay on charity and 


charity ſchools, and a ſearch into the nature of ſociety. In 


the preface to this book he obſe ves, that ſince the firſt pub- 
liſhing of the poem itſelf, he had met with ſeveral, who 
either wilfully, or ignorantly miſtaking the deſign, would 
have it, that the ſcope of it was a ſatire upon virtue and 
morality, and the whole written for the encouragement of 
vice. This made him reſolve, whenever it ſhould be re- 
printed, ſome way or other to inform the reader of the real 
intent, with which that little poem was written. The 
book however giving great oftence, it was preſented by the 
grand jury of Middleſex in July the ſame year, and ſeverely 
animadverted upon, in A letter to the right honourable lord 
C. printed in the London Journal of July the 27th, 1723. 
The author wrote a vindication of his book from the impu- 
tations caſt upon it in that Letter, and in the preſentment 
of the grand jury; which vindication he publiſhed in the 
London Journal of Auguſt the 10th, 1723. However it 
was attacked by a vaſt number of writers, to whom Man- 
deville made no reply by way of defending himſelf; but ſtaid 
till the year 1728, 3 Þ publiſhed, in another octavo 
volume, a ſecond part of The fable of the bees, in order to 

| | E illuſtrate 


to it. Inſtead of growing better, they eaſily grow worſe, 


of honour, and uſefulneſs of chriſtianity in war; and in, ».., 


to the wealth or poverty, benefit or diſadvantage, of a pew” 
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illuſtrate the ſcheme and deſign of the firſt. A very ſenſible 

and elegant writer, ſpeaking of the firſt part, obſerves, that 

the falſe notion of confounding ſuperfluities and vices, is Philemon to 
& what runs through dr, Mandeville's whole book; other- — 
« wiſe, as all that author's pieces are, very ingeniouſly — * 
« written.” The dreadful tendency of that work ſeems to fulneſs of 
ariſe principally from the author's deſcription of human na- 2 
ture, which is every where repreſented as low and vicious, 2 
Nothing, we think, contributes more to extinguiſh virtue YL 
in the breaſt of man, than degrading and odious pictures of {1s DEST 
the ſpecies, When men are perſuaded, and The fable of““ N a 


the bees has a tendency to perſuade them, that they are na 


ly k ble 1 13 inguiſhed 
turally Knaves, a noble incentive to virtue is extinguiſhe Fa 2 ee . 
that which ariſes from a conſciouſneſs of their being forme - _ 
DO (t a E& Es 4 £ 


and gradually become vicious, merely through a perſuaſion,” e e. 
that they were originally created ſo. In the year 1720, this t 
author publiſhed Free thoughts on religion. Theſe thoughts , 4m 
are built upon the rational ſyſtem ; and there is nothing in-, 2, 
this book, but what the bulk of Chriſtians would ſubſcribe_ - __ 

to. Dr. Mandeville, might be a very good believer for 0 4 — 
thing he has diſcovered to the contrary; and yet nothing is, Z e ,, 
more certain, than that he was very much otherwiſe, als, PALF: 
though he never gave the divines ſuch hold of him, that py 1777 
they could rank him fairly among the deiſtical writers. In Has Aus 
the year 1732, he publiſhed An enquiry into the origin-/, = 


January 1732-3, he died, aged between ſixty and ſeventy -___ _. | 
years. FC $4042 
Dr, Mandeville's books all paſſed unnoticed, as far as we, ©, * 4 
can learn, except The fable of the bees; and this, as we / a 
have obſerved, was attacked by ſeveral writers. It was 3 Pa 
tacked particularly by dr. Fiddes, in the preface to his Ge- Gf, Lex 
neral treatiſe of morality formed upon the principles of na- 1 
tural religion only, printed in the year 1724: by mr. Jchn g. . 
Dennis, in a piece intitled, Vice and luxury public mira __ - - 
chiefs, in 1724 : by mr. William Law, in a book W — 
Remarks upon the fable of the bees, in 1724: by mr. Bluet, Pu Z — 
in his Enquiry, whether the general practice of virtue tends 5 ky * * | 
X tha 


ple? In which the pleas offered by the author of The able . (3 24+ 
of the bees, for the uſefulneſs of vice and roguery, are conſt+- / 2, A-s-Þ 
dered : with ſome-thoughts concerning a toleration of public e ver 


ſtews, in 1725: by mr. Hutcheſon, author of the Inquiry 4 
into the original of our ideas of beauty and virtue, in ſeveral, , 
| "we aper er Ce 
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papers publiſhed at Dublin, and reprinted in the firſt volume 
of Hibernicus's letters: and by mr. Archibald Campbel, in 
his APHTOH-AOTTA, firſt publiſhed by Alexander Innes, D. D. 
in his own name; but reclaimed afterwards by the true au- 
thor. Dr. Mandeville's notions were likewiſe animadverted 
upon by dr. George Berkeley, biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, 
and the celebrated promoter of tar-water, in his book in- 
titled Alciphron, or the Minute philoſopher, printed at 
London in 1732 ; in anſwer to which, dr. Mandeville pub- 


liſhed the ſame year, A letter to Dion, occaſioned by his 


book called Alciphron, In this letter he obferves, that 
c whoeyer will read the ſecond dialogue of the Minute phi- 
$ loſopher, will not find in it any real quotations from my 
c book, ſays he, either ſtated or examined into; but that 


„the wicked tenets, and vile aſſertions, there juſtly ex- 
“ poſed, are either ſuch notions and ſentiments, as firſt my 


& enemies, to render me odious, and afterwards common 
& fame, had fathered upon me, though not to be met with 
in any part of my book; or elſe, that they are ſpiteful 
ce inferences and invidious comments, which others before 


« you, without juſtneſs or neceſſity, had drawn from, and 


% made upon what I had innocently ſaid If Dion had read 
«© The fable of the bees, he would not have ſuffered fuch 
« lawleſs libertines, as Alciphron and Lycicles, to have 
e ſheltered themſelves under my wings; but he would have 
« demonſtrated to them, that my principles differed from 
6 theirs, as ſunſhine does from darkneſs.” 

In the ſame year 1732, there, was alſo publiſhed a pam- 


phlet intitled, Some remarks on the minute philoſopher, in 


a letter from a country clergyman to his friend in London; 
the anonymous author of which, ſuppoſed to have been the 
late lord Harvey, takes occaſion to interfere in the contro- 
verſy between 97 Mandeville and dr. Berkeley, in the fol- 
lowing manner. The ſecond dialogue in the Minute 
< philoſopher, ſays he, deſigned chiefly for an anſwer to 
© The fable of the bees, is as chicaning, as looſe, and as 
„unfair, as any other part of this incoherent medley; for 


inſtead of anſwering, what the author of The fable of the 


te bees really ſays, he ſuppoſes him to have ſaid things 


* which he does not ſay, and anſwers them. — The Letter 


„ to Dion amply ſets forth the want of candour in the 
„Minute philoſopher, with regard to the author of The 


fable of the bees; who therein defends himſelf with that 


« life, wit, ſpirit. good-humour, and pleaſantneſs, which 


#5 every body muſt allow to be the characteriſtics of all his 


“ writings. 
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« writings. But at the ſame time, that this wanton author 
« expoſes the ſophiſtry of his commentator, 1 cannot ſay 
« he makes uſe of none in the defence of his own text. 
« His explanation of the title of his book is forced; and 
« his apology for that part of it relating to public ſtews, 
very lame. There are many more inſtances, one might 
„ give of the ſame kind.” The anonymous writer then 
propoſes a ſketch of an anſwer to The fable of the bees, 
than which nothing can be more ingenious and entertain- 


ing. In the firſt place,” ſays he, „I would not have Page p. 45, 


« denied, that the author had told a great many truths ; 
« but I would have ſaid, and have proved too, that he had, 
« like Rochefoucault, told a great many diſagreeable ones, 
and what are much leſs fit to be told, than if they were 
* not truths, I would have ſaid, that his endeavouring to 
« ſhew, that people do actions they have reaſon to be proud 
* of from motives. which, if rightly ſcrutinized, they would 
% have reaſon to be aſhamed of, will never contribute to 
« the multiplying ſuch actions; and that if actions, which 
e are beneficial to mankind and ſociety, often proceed from 
« the ſame principle with ſome, that are detrimental, it 
% would be more for the benefit of the world to have ſuch 
* ſources lie concealed : as the diſcovery of theſe two 
* ſtreams, flowing from the ſame fountain, will take awa 

« one of the chief inducements many people have for doing 
„ what is good; which is the pride and vanity of being 
« thought to act upon better, nobler, and more laudable 
principles than their neighbours. If it could be proved, 
* that Heroſtratus, who Fred the temple of Epheſus, and 
Decius, who threw himſelf, for the ſake of his country, 
into the gulph that opened in Rome, acted both from the 
ſame motive, and were equally influenced 'by the vanity 
of being mentioned in hiſtory, and perpetuating their 
names to poſterity; if this, I ſay, could be demonſtrated, 


« I would be glad to aſk the author of The fable of the 


bees, whether he thinks it would promote and encourage 
that virtue, called the Jove of one's -country ; thus to 
ſhew, that the moſt renowned patriot in antiquity, and 
the moſt infamous incendiary, were in the ſame way of 
thinking, and actuated by the ſame paſſion? If it would 
not, the concluſion is obvious; and he muſt either allow, 
* that it would be an improper topic for ſpeculation to exa- 


mine ſuch a propoſition, and of difſervice to any commu- 


** Nity to prove it; or he muſt deny, that the ſpirit of pa- 
* triotiſm is of any uſe to that ſociety, where it is moſt in 
| „force. 
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202 > MANDEVILLE; 
& force, Neither can I agree with the author of The 
e fable of the bees, even in the fundamental principle of 
„his whole book; which is, that private vices are public 
benefits. If he meant no farther than to ſay, that luxury 
is inſeparable from what is called a rich flouriſhigg na- 
tion, and that a proſperous people are generally vicious in 
* proportion to their proſperity, perhaps his aſſertion might 
<« be too well founded. But when he ſays, their vices and 
& their luxury, in order to take off the odium of theſe two 
names, are the occaſion of their wealth and proſperity, I 
„ think he miſtakes, and carries his encomiums on vice and 
luxury too far. For though luxury is too often the con- 
$£ ſequence of proſperity, I cannot agree, that it is always 
the ſource of it. I think it is the child of proſpericy, but 
“ not the parent; and that the vices, which grow upon a 
« flouriſhing people, are not the means by which they be- 
6 came ſo. The Romans were originally a hardy, rough, 
« robuſt, warlike, induſtrious people. From their induſtry 
and hardineſs, they grew powerful; from being power- 
ce ful, they grew rich; from their riches, they grew luxu- 
“ rious and vicious; and from a long courſe of vice and 
| © luxury, they degenerated ſtill farther into the moſt ſcan- 
BK % dalous corruption, and the moſt abandoned profligacy ; 
| till at laſt this degeneracy, enervated as they were both 
= , in body and mind, brought them to flavery, decay, and 
E 2 1 FP “ ruin. But by this gradation it ſhould ſeem to me, not 
. « that they were rich and flouriſhing, becauſe they were 
, 10 Cres vicious, and luxurious; but that they were vicious and 
i 304: £17444 luxurious, from being rich and flouriſhing : and this pre- 
2 F4 « preis from lowlineſs to grandeur, and from grandeur to 
Is decay, ſhews, that though their viccs proceeded from their 
& opulence, yet their opulence proceeded from their virtues; 
“ and that luxury laid the foundation, not of their preſpe- 
„ rity, but of their ruin. The ſame progreſs, that appears 
6 in the revolution and viciſſitude of this great ſtate, may 
* be often ſeen too in the fortunes of particular people. 
„A laborious, ingenious, induſtrious man of low birth, 
& grows rich; his riches produce plenty; plenty, indul- 
„ pence; indulgence, repletion ; and repletion, lazineſs and 
4% diſeaſes. And it would be juſt as fair, and as well rea- 
“ ſoned, to ſay, that this man's diſeaſes, which were the 
effect of his riches, were the occaſion of them; as to ſay, 
that the luxury and vices of a ſtate, which are the fruits 

of its proſperity, are the ſeeds of it.“ 
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0 MANET HO, an ancient Egyptian hiſtorian, who, - 
f to make his ſtory the more probable, pretends to take all 
C his accounts from thoſe ſacred inſcriptions on the pillars of 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus; for Hermes was the perion to whom 
, the Egyptians aſcribed the firſt invention of their learning, 
1 and all excellent arts, and from whom they derived their 
t hiſtory; and the moſt ancient way of preſerving any monu- 
4 ments of learning in thoſe early times, eſpecially among the 
0 Egyptians, was by theſe inſcriptions on pillars A poor 
[ foundation, we ſee! and yet the great baſis, on which all 
d the Egyptian hiſtory depends. Manetho, as Euſebius tells D: Grazciz 
. us, tranſlated the whole Egyptian hiſtory into Greek, be- hiſt. lib, . 
$ ginning from their gods, and continuing his hiſtory down © 14 
1 to near the time of Darius Codomannus, whom Alexander | 
a conquered; for in Euſebius's Chronica, mention is made of | pf 
- Manetho's hiſtory, ending in the fixteenth year of Artax- 
p erxes Ochus, which, faith Voſſius, was in the ſecond year of 
y the 3d olympiad. This Manetho, called from his country 
. Sebennyta, was high prieſt of Heliopolis in the time of Pto- 
þ lemzus Philadelphus, at whoſe requeſt he wrote his hiſtory, | 
d which he digeſted into three tomes; the firſt containing the 
p eleven dynaſties of the gods and heroes, the ſecond eight 
3 dynaſties, the third twelve, and altogether, according to his 
© fabulous computation, the ſum of 53, 535 years. Theſe 
d dynaſties are yet preſerved, being firſt epitomized by Julius 
t Africanus, from him tranſcribed by Euſebius, and inſerted 
e in his Chronica; from Euſebius by Georgius Syncellus, out 
d of whom they are produced by Joſeph Scaliger, and may be 
. ſeen both in his Euſebius, and his Canones iſagogici. Now 
0 Manetho, as appears by Euſebius, voucheth this-as the main 
IT teſtimony of the credibility of his hiſtory, that he took his 
3 relations „ from ſome pillars in the land of Seriad, on 
e * which they were inſcribed in the ſacred dialect by the 
£ * firſt Mercury Thoyth, and after the flood were tran- | 
Ly e lated out of the ſacred diale& into the Greek tongue in 
e. _ © hieroglyphic characters, and are laid up in books among 
0, © the reveſtries of the Egyptian temples by Agathodæmon. 
. the ſecond Mercury, the father of Tat.“ „ Certainly,” Origines 
1d ſays biſhop Stillingfleet, „this fabulous author could not ſacræ, brok 
a- in fewer words have more manifeſted his own impoſtures, * © * * 
ne or blaſted his own credit more, than he hath done in 
Ys « theſe.” | 
Its 
MANFREDI (Eusr Acro) a celebrated mathe- 

0 matician of Italy, was born the 24th of September, 1674, 

7 : a; 
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at Bologna, where he was elected mathematical profeſſor in 
1698. He was choſen a member of the academy of ſciences 
at Paris in 1726, and was alſo a member of ſeveral other 
academies. . He acquired great reputation by his Ephemerides 
in four volumes 4to, and by his other works. He died the 
15th of February 1739. We muſt not confound him with 
Bartholomew Manfredi, an ingenious painter of Mantua, 
who imitated his maſter Michael Angelo of Caravaggio fo 
well, that it is difficult to know their pieces one from 
another. 


Cyril. He-  MANICHEES, a very famous, or rather infamous 
rof. catech, ſect of heretics, founded by one Manes, who flouriſhed to- 
p. 142. Epi- wards the concluſion of the third century, and began to pro- 
3 - Pagate his doctrines about the year 277, which doctrines he 
1, 2, 3. So- had deduced from the books of one Scythian. Scythian was 
erat, J. i. c. an Arabian, educated upon the borders of Paleſtine, and 
NN extremely well ſkilled in all the learning of the Greeks, 
Afterwards he went to Alexandria, where he ſtudied philo- 
ſophy, and acquainted himſelf alſo with the learning of the 
Egyptians. Here he. eſpouſed the opinion of Empedocles, 
concerning two co-eternal principles, a good one and a bad 
one : the former of which he called god and light, the latter 
matter and darkneſs ; to which he joined many dogmas of 
the Pythagoric ſchool. Theſe he faſhioned into a ſyſtem, 
compriſed in four books; one of which was called Evange- 
lium, another Capita, a third Myſteria, and a fourth The— 
ſauri; and after this went to Jeruſalem, where he diſputed 

with the Jews, and taught openly his opinions. Upon the 
death of Scythian, his books and effects devolved by will to 
Terebinthus his diſciple; who however ſoon quitted Pa- 
leſtine, and fled into Perſia, where, for the ſake of being 
ſafe, and free from thoſe continual perſecutions, to which 
his doctrines expoſed him, he took up his abode with a cer- 
tain rich widow. Here he died; and the manner of his 
death, as it is commonly related, was very tragical. For 
when, according to his uſual way, he had aſcended to the 
top of the houſe, in order to invoke the demons of the air, 
| which cuſtom the Manichees afterwards practiſed in their 
execrable ceremonies, he was in a moment ſtruck with a 
blow from heaven, which threw him headlong down to the 
_ pavement, and fractured his ſkull fo, that he died imme- 
Adv Heref, diately. St. Epiphanius ſay, that Scythian had alſo met 
p. 620. with the ſame fate before him. Here however it was, that 


| Manes became acquainted with the writings of 2 
, or 
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for having a handſome perſon and a ready wit, this widow, 
who had bought him, adopted him for her ſon, and took 
care to have him inſtructed by the magi in the diſcipline 
and philofophy of the Perſians, in which he made ſo conſi- 
derable a progreſs, that he acquired the reputation of a very 
ſubtile and learned philoſopher. When this lady died, the 
writings of Terebinthus to whom ſhe had been heir, or 
rather of Scythian, from whom Terebinthus had received 
them, fell of courſe into the hands of Manes, 


And now Manes began to aſſume, and to think of found- Hi. Ecel. 
ing his ſyſtem. He made what uſe he could of the writings lib. i. c. 22. 


of Scythian ; he ſelected from the heathen philoſophy what- 
ever was for his purpoſe, and he wrought it all up together 
with fome inſtitutes of chriſtianity ; which made Socrates 
call his hereſy, EMvmgur Xewiangouer, Græcanicus Chriſtianiſ- 
mus, i. e. a motley mixture of chriſtianity and paganiſm. 


In forming his ſect, he affected to imitate Jeſus Chriſt in See Hg. 


many particulars. Jeſus Chriſt choſe twelve apoſtles, to nay ef i 


p. 22. 


whom he committed the care of propagating his doctrines ; 
Manes choſe the ſame number, and aſſigned to each his par- 
ticular province. Jeſus admitted three into a greater inti- 
macy with him than the reſt ; Manes did the fame. Chri- 
ſtianity has its trinity of perſons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt ; Manicheiſm has the ſame, Scythian calling himſelf 
the Father, Terebinthus pretending to be the Son, and born 
of a virgin like him; and Manes declaring himſelf to be the 
Holy Ghoſt, or Comforter. He taught, that “there were two 
“principles of all things co-eternal and co equal, namely, 
„God and the devil; that all good proceeded from the 
“farmer, and all evil from the latter; that the good being 
“ was the author of the New Teſtament, and the bad of 
* the Old; that this created the body, that the foul.” He 


taught the doctrine of fate and neceſſity, denied the exiſt- 


ence of Chriſt in the fleſh, with innumerable other falſe 
and fantaſtic notions, which may be found by thoſe, who 
ſhall think it worth their while to ſeek for them, in Ephi- 
phanius Adverſus hæreſes. For although Manes wrote a 
great many pieces himſelf, yet we have nothing remaining 
of him, except a few fragments preſerved in the writings of 
that father. However as divines, as well as philoſophers, 
are always moſt admired by the vulgar when they are the 
leaſt reaſonable, ſo Manes became famous all over Perſia, 
His merit engaged at length the attention of the court ; 
and as he pretended to the gift of working miracles, he was 


called by king Sapores to cure his ſon, who was dangerouſly 
| ill. 
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ill. This he undertook at the hazard of his life, and the 
undertaking, in the end, proved fatal to him. This bold 
impoſtor was no ſooner called, than he diſmiſſed all the phy- 
ſicians, who were about the young prince; and promiſed 
the king, that he would recover him prefently by the help 
of a few medicines, accompanied with his prayers.: but the 
child dying in his arms, the king, enraged to the laſt de- 
gree, cauſed him to be thrown into priſon ; from whence 
by the force of bribes he made his eſcape, and fled into Me- 
ſopotamia. There he was taken again by perſons ſent in 
queſt of him, and carried to Sapores, who cauſed him. to be 
flead alive, and after that his body to be given to the dogs, 
and his ſkin to be ſtuffed with chaff, and hung before the 
city gates, where Epiphanius tells you it was remaining to 

his time. | 3 
M.,anicheiſm, as we have ſeen, is a great deal older than 
Manes. The Gnoſtics, the Cordonians, the Marcionites, 
and ſeveral other ſectaries, who introduced this wicked doc- 
trine into chriſtianity, before Manes occaſioned any noiſe 
about it, were by no means its inventors, but found it in 
the books of the heathen philoſophers. Thus Plutarch gives 
an account of the antiquity and univerſal reception of this 
doctrine, not merely as an hiſtorian, but as one who ſtre- 
I6s & Oiis, nuouſſy adhered to it himſelf. *< It is impoſſible,” fays he, 

p-. 369. © that one cauſe alone, whether good or bad, ſhould be the 

Franc, 6 principle of all things, becauſe God is not the cauſe of 
1599+ &« evil; that the harmony of this world is compoſed of 
c contraries, like a harp, whoſe muſic confiſts of high and 
6 Jow notes, as Heraclitus ſaid, and to the ſame purpoſe 
« Euripides alſo: | 75 | 


The good was never ſeparated from the evil. 
The one is always mixed with the other, 
4 That all things in the world may go on better. 


„Wherefore this opinion is very ancient, being deſcended 
from divines and lawgivers in times paſt, to the poets and 
« philoſophers, but without its being known who was the 
% firſt author of it; alchough it is ſo firmly imprinted in 
© the minds of men, that it can by no means be defaced or 
6 rooted out. It is frequently taught, not only in private 
« diſcourſe and common reports, but at the ſacrifices and 
& divine ceremonies of the gods, as well in the barbarous 
nations, as among the Greeks in many places, that nei- 
„ther does this world float in uncertainty, without being 
“governed by providence and reaſon, nor is it one ** 

alone 
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ct alone that governs it. To ſpeak openly, there is nothing 
« here below, which nature brings forth and produces, that 
« js in itſelf pure and ſimple; nor is there one only diſ- 
« penſer of the two veſſels, who diſtributes to us all affairs, 
&« as a vintner does his wines, by mingling and brewing 
« them one with another. Thus this life is governed by 
« two principles and two powers, contrary to one another 
* one of which directs and conducts us to the right hand 
« by a right way, and the other on the contrary diverts us 
« from it, and turns us back. Thus this life is mixed, 
« and this world—is unequal and variable, ſubject to all 
« the changes that are poſhble. For nothing can be with- 
« out a cauſe, and what is good in itſelf can never be the 
« cauſe of evil; and therefore nature muſt have a principle 
« and cauſe, from which evil proceeds, as well as another, 
© from which good proceeds. This is the opinion of the 
« oreateſt part, and the wifeſt, among the ancients. For 
« ſome think there are two gods acting in an oppoſite man- 
« ner ; the one the author of all good, and the other of all 
« evil, Others call him god, who is the author of all the 


« good, and him a demon, who is the author of all evil. 


« Thus Zoroaſter the magician, who is ſaid to have lived 
« five hundred years before the Trojan war, called the good 


« god Oromazes, and the evil god Arimanius. He ſaid, 


% moreover, that the one reſembled light more than any 
« other thing, and the other darkneſs and ignorance ;— 
« and he taught men to ſacrifice to the one, to deſire of 
him all good things, and to thank him for them; and to 
te the other to divert and keep off all unfortunate things.“ 
Here is a full and explicit account we ſee of the doctrine of 
the two principles laid down by one, who died long before 
Manes was born, though he has ſince had the honour of 
having it called after him, | | 
As abſurd and horrid as the doctrine of two co-eternal 
principles, independent on each other is, not to mention 
their other doctrines equally abſurd, and many impious and 
abominable rites which they practiſed in their religious 
aſſemblies, it is almoſt incredible how the Manichean ſect 
ſpread. There were Manichees at Rome, when St. Auſtin 
came thither in the year 383; for he lodged in the houſe of 
a Manichee, and converſed very often with thoſe of that 
ſect, But after Carthage had been taken and deſtroyed by 
Genſeric king of the Vandals in the year 439, the greateſt 
part of the Manichees in Africa fled, as well as the ca- 


tholics, into Italy, and chiefly to Rome. Pope Leo J. 
| acted 
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acted vigorouſly againſt them. He obliged the people to 

make an exact ſearch after them, and ſhewed by what marks 

they might be found; and he admoniſhed all the biſhops, 

that they ſhould not ſuffer thoſe heretics, condemned to ba- 
niſhment by the imperial laws, to find any place of refuge, 

Yet this hereſy ſupported itſelf; and it was thought neceſlary 

to perſecute it with laws more ſevere, and to condemn to 

Mop of death all thoſe, who ſhould make profeſſion of it. Never- 
Meaux, theleſs it continued and ſpread ; the emperor Anaftaſius, and 
Hf. of the Theodora, the wife of Juſtinian, favoured it; and the fol- 
Ek lowers of it appeared under the children of Heraclius, that 
BD. 13. is, in the ſeventh century, in Armenia. The Manichees in 
Armenia were called Paulicians, from one Paul, who be- 

came their head; and they arrived at fo great a power, 

either by the weakneſs of the government, or by the pro- 

tection of the Saracens, or even by the favour of the empe- 

ror Nicephorus, who was a friend to that ſect, that at laſt 

being perſecuted by the empreſs Theodora, the wife of Baſil, 

they were in a condition to build towns, and to take up 

Biſhop of Arms againſt their princes. Thoſe wars were long and bloody, 
Meaux, ibid. under the empire of Baſil the Macedonian, that is, at the 
end of the ninth century; and yet there was ſo great a 
laughter of thoſe heretics under the empreſs Theodora, that 

Hiſt. of the it ſeemed they would never be able to riſe again. Theo- 
| Jeonoclaſts, © dora, ſays father Maimbourg, © reſolved effectually to 
book vi. < bring about the converſion of thoje Paulicians, or to rid 
<« the empire of them, if they obſtinately oppoſed their true 
<« happineſs.—lt is true that thoſe, to whom ſhe gave a 
« commiſſion and forces to compaſs this deſign, uſed them 
« with too much rigour and cruelty ; for inftead of endea- 
« youring to bring them by mild and gentle means, and 
with a ſpirit of charity, to the knowledge of the truth, 

&« they ſeized thoſe wizrched people, that were ſcatteied in 
<« the cities and boroughs, and, as is ſaid, they killed near 
* 100,000 of them all over Aſia, by all kinds of deaths. 
This obliged the reſt to go and yield themſelves up to the 
«© Saracens, who knew very well how to make uſe of them 
<« ſome time after againſt the Greeks. But the empreſs, 

« who had no hand in this inhumanity of her lieutenants, 

% did nevertheleſs reap this advantage from it, that the em- 

5 pire at leaſt was purged from this vermin, during her 

<« reign of fourteen years.” This maſſacre however did not 

hinder the ſpreading of this hereſy in Thrace and Bulgaria; 
and it afterwards infected great numbers of perſons in Geral 
provinces of France, and was there in the time of the Albi- 

| | genſes. 


the adopted ſon of Julius Cæſar, who beat Brutus and Caſſius ym 1. 0 


therefore if Manilius did not live in that age, to which he 
_ © pretends, by ſo many very particular circumſtances, he is 
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It was ſaid that the Albigenſes were Manichees ; but this þ 
penerally believed to be a falſhood, and nothing but a ca- — 
33 oſterell upon that much injured people, to juſtify thereformed 
the unheard of cruelties and perſecutions, which were exer- churches, 


ciſed againſt them. tn ch. 


MANILIUS (Marcus) a Latin poet, who has 
had the ill luck to lie buried in the German libraries, and 
was never heard of in the world, till Poggius publiſhed him 
from ſome old manuſcripts found there about two centuries 
ago. There is as dead a filence concerning him among the 
ancients, as if he had never been; and the moderns are fo 
little able to fix the time, when he lived, that while ſome 
place him as high as the age of Auguſtus, others bring him 
down to the reign of Theodoſius the Great. Indeed the only 
account to be had of him muſt be drawn from his Poem ; 
and from this his tranſlator mr. Creech thinks, that the fol- 
lowing particulars may, with ſome degree of probability, be 
collected. Manilius was born a Roman, and lived in Rome, 
when Rome was in her glory. This oy eaſily be made 
appear from ſeveral paſſages in the Poem. In the beginning Lib.i. v. 10. 
of it, he invokes the emperor ; that very emperor, who was Lb. i. v- 


at Philippi, overthrew Pompey the Great's ſon, ſent Tibe- 918. 

rius to Rhodes, loſt three legions in Germany under the Lib. 7 . 
command of Varus, routed Antony and Cleopatra at Actium, Le Ln 
and faved the Roman empire, by turning that overgrown 856. 
diflolute republic into a well-regulated monarchy. Here,” Lid. i. v. 
ſays mr. Creech, are ſo many characters, that the perſon 
of the emperor cannot well be miſtaken, ſince not one of 
them agree to any but the great Auguſtus Cæſar. And 


912. 


a notorious cheat, and one of the greateſt impoſtors among 
„the ſophiſts.” But Manilius not only lived under the 
reign of Auguſtus; there is great reaſon to ſuſpect farther, 
that he was of illuſtrious extraction, and a branch of that 
noble family the Manilii, who ſo often filled the conſuls 
chair, and ſupplied the greateſt offices in the commonwealth. 
Some indeed have thought, that he was a Tyrian ſlave, and 
that being made free he took, according to cuſtom, the 
name of his patron. But this ſeems very improbable ; and 
he almoſt expreſsly declares the contrary in the fortieth verſe 
of his fourth book, where he ſhews a concern for the in- 

Vor. VIII O | tereſt 


| 
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tereſt of the Roman commonwealth, down as low as. the 
age of Hannibal, | 


& Speratum Hannibalem noſtris cecidiſſe catenis : 
©. Hannibal then deſtined to our chains :*” 


which he could not have done with propriety, had his rela- 
tion to that ſtate commenced ſo lately, or had his anceſtors 
had no intereſt in the then loſſes and victories at Rome. If 
we reflect farther, that he was converſant at court, and ac- 
quainted with the modiſh and niceſt flattery of the palace, 
and that he made his compliments in the ſame phraſe, that 


was uſed by the moit finiſhed courtier of his time, we ſhall 


a” 


Hiftor. lib, 
li, c. 99. 


He ſtiles him Magni mundi lumen, 


have another probable argument, that his quality was great. 
Now this reflection may be ſupported by one obſervation, 
made on the compliment he pays Tiberius when at Rhodes. 
| * uſing the very ſame 
word, which we find in Velleius Paterculus, who wrote the 
ſame language upon the ſame occaſion : ** Alterum reipub- 
„ lice lumen Tiberius;” and retired to Rhodes, Ne 
& fulgor ſuus orientium juvenum C. & L. Cæſaris obſtarct 
e initiis,“ ſays that hiſtorian. „ 
The Aſtronomicon of Manilius, which is at length come 
to light, contains a ſyſtem of the ancient aſtronomy and 
aſtrology, together with the philoſophy of the Stoics. It 
conſiſts of five books, and he alſo, wrote a ſixth, which has 
not been recovered. That he was young when he com- 
poſed this work, his tranſlator thinks demonſtrable from al- 
molt every page of it. He is too fierce and hery,” he ſays, 


for an advanced age, and -bounds in every ſtep he takes. 


When he is obliged to give rules, and is tied in a manner to 
a certain form of words, he ſtruggles againſt thoſe neceſſary 
< fetters, he reaches after the ſtrongeſt mataphors, uſes the 
e boldeſt catachreſes, and againſt all the rules of decency, la- 


© bours after an obſcure ſublime, when he ſhould endeavour 


Creech's 
preface, &c. 


&« to be plain, intelligible, and eaſy.” From this circumſtance 


of Manilius's having wrote his Poem in his youth, and not 


living to finiſh it, as it is agreed on all hands that he did 
not, his tranſlator would account for the ſeeming diffi- 
culty of his never being. mentioned by the ancient writers. 
«© Manilius,” ſays he, having left an unfiniſhed piece, 
< his family, ſtudious of his credit and their own, carefully 
« preſerved the orphan, but would not expoſe it. In that 
age, when poetry was raiſed to its greateſt height, it had 


K. argued the utmoſt fondneſs, or the extremeſt folly in a 


„noble 
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ec noble family, to have publiſhed a crude unfiniſhed poem, 
ec and thereby engaged their honours to defend it,” But 
togo on. Had he lived to reviſe it all, as he ſeems to have 
done the firſt book, we had certainly had a more beautiful 
and correct piece. He had a genius equal to his under- 
taking; his fancy was bold and daring ; his {kill in mathe- 
matics great enough for his deſign; and his knowledge of 
the hiſtory and mythology of the ancients general. As he 
is now, ſome critics have placed him among the judicious 
and elegant; and all allow him to be uſeful, inſtructive, and 
entertaining. He hints at ſome opinions, which latter ages 
have been ready to glory in as their own diſcoveries. Thus 
he defends the fluidity of the heavens againſt the hypotheſis 
of Ariſtotle : he aflerts, that the fixed ſtars are not all in the 
ſame concave ſuperficies of the heavens, and equally diſtant 
from the center of the wofld: he maintains, that they are 
all of the ſame nature and ſubſtance with the ſun, and that 
each of them hath a particular vortex of its own: and laſtly, 
he ſays, that the milky way is only the undiſtinguiſhed luſtre 
of a great many ſmall ſtars, which the moderns now ſee to 
be ſuch through their teleſcopes. So that. perhaps upon the 
whole, and notwithſtanding all his defects, one may venture 
to ſay, that he is one of the moſt diſcerning philoſophers 
antiquity can ſhew. The beſt editions of Manilius are that 
of Joſeph Scaliger, printed at L. Bat. 1600, 4to, and that 
of Bentley's at Lond. 1738, 4to; for in regard to the Del- 
phin edition, publiſhed at Paris in 1679, by Mich. Fayus, 
mr. Creech ſays, that ** there ought to be a new edition, Preface, 
* with a pure genuine text, free from many of his in- P. 45. 
* terpreters comments, eſpecially from the notes of the 
* miſerable, wretched Fayus.“ | 


MANLEY (Mns.) the celebrated authoreſs of the G) "What's Ly j 
Atalantis, was the daughter of fir Roger Manley, and born 4 9 _ 
in one of the iſlands of Hampſhire, ot which her father was (4/10 4, . 
governor, and which once belonged to France. Sir Roger acm. * N 
Manley is faid to have been the author of the firſt volume -a #4 = 


of that famous work, The Turkiſh ſpy. Mrs. Manley re- 75 L% | 
ceived an education ſuitable to her birth; and gave — e, Aye py : 
diſcoveries of a genius, not only above her years, but much# (7a ant ] i 
ſuperior to what is uſually found among her ſex. She had ne Ae WW 
the misfortune to loſe her mother, while ſhe was yet an in- 9722 4 0 
fant, and her father, before ſhe was grown up; circum- nd ; 
ſtances, that laid the foundation of many calamities, which RING? = 
afterwards befel her: for ſhe was cheated into a falſe mar- Jak Hi . 
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virtue; an 
taken into keeping. In her retired hours ſhe wrote her four 


MANL E T. 


riage by a near relation of the ſame name, to whom her 
father fir Roger had bequeathed the care of her; we call it 
a falſe marriage, becauſe the gentleman had a wife already, 
and affected to marry her only to gratify a carnal paſſion. 
She was brought to London, and ſoon ne te by him; and 
thus in the vefy morning of her life, when all things ſhould 
have been gay and promiſing, ſhe wore away three wretched 
years in ſolitude, When ſhe appeared in the world again, 
ſhe fell, by mere accident, under the patronage of the 
ducheſs of Cleveland, a miſtreſs of Charles II. She was 
introduced to her by an acquaintance of her grace's, to 
whom ſhe was paying a viſit; but the ducheſs, being a wo- 
man of a very fickle temper, grew tired of mrs. Manley in 
ſix months time, and diſcharged her upon a pretence, that 
ſhe intrigued with her ſon. When our authoreſs was diſ- 
miſſed by the ducheſs, ſhe was ſolicited by general Tidcomb, 
to paſs ſome time with him at his country-ſeat ; but ſhe ex- 
cuſed herſelf by ſaying, „that her love of ſolitude was im- 


«© proved by her diſguſt of the world; and ſince it was im- 


“ poſſible for her to be in public with reputation, ſhe was 
«© reſolved to remain concealed.” In this ſolitude ſhe wrote 
her firſt tragedy, called the Royal miſchief, which was acted 
at the Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, in the year 1696. 
This play ſucceeded, ſhe received ſuch unbounded incenſe 
from admirers, that her apartment was crowded with men 
of wit and __ This proved in the end very fatal to her 

ſhe afterwards engaged in intrigues, and was 


volumes of the Memoirs of the New Atalantis, in which ſhe 
was not only very free with her own ſex, in her wanton 
deſcription of love adventures, but alſo with the characters 
of many high and diſtinguiſhed perſonages. Her father had 
always been attached to the cauſe of Charles I. and ſhe 
herſelf had a confirmed averſion to the whig miniſtry ; ſo 
that the repreſentation of many characters in her Atalantis 


are nothing elſe but ſatires upon thoſe, who had brought 


about the revolution. Upon this a warrant was granted, 
from the ſecretary of ſtate's office, to ſeize the printer and 
publiſher of thoſe volumes. Mrs. Manley had too much 
generoſity in her nature, to let innocent perſons ſuffer on 
r account; and therefore voluntarily preſented herſelf be- 
fore the court of King's-bench, as the author of the Atalan- 
tis. When ſhe was examined before lord Sunderland, who 
was then the ſecretary, he was curious to know; from whom 
ſhe got information of ſome particulars, which they ima- 
gine 


M ANT U AN. „ 


gined to be above her own intelligence. She replied with 
great humility, that ſhe had no deſign in writing, farther 
ö than her own amuſement and diverſion in the country, with- 
5 out intending particular refleftions and characters; and did 
aſlure them, that no body was concerned with her. When 
this was not believed, and the contrary urged againſt her by 
ſeveral circumſtances, ſhe ſaid, „then it muſt be by inſpi- 
« ration, becauſe knowing her own innocence, ſhe could 
« account for it no other way.” The ſecretary replied, 
that ** inſpiration uſed to be upon a good account; but that 
« her writings were ſtark nought.” She acknowledged, 
« that his lordſhip's obſervation might be true; but, as 
«© there were evil angels as well as good, that what ſhe had 
« wrote might ſtill be by inſpiration.“ The conſequence 
of this examination was, that mrs. Manley was cloſe ſhut 
up in a meſlenger's houſe, without being x "day pen, ink, 
and paper. However, her council ſued out her habeas cor- 
pus at the King's-bench bar, and ſhe was admitted to bail. 
Whether thoſe-in power were aſhamed to bring a woman 
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8 to a trial for writing a few amorous trifles, or whether the 

r laws could not reach her, becauſe ſhe had diſguiſed; her 

p ſatire under romantic names, and a feigned ſcene of action, 

d ſhe was diſcharged, after ſeveral times expoſing herſelf in \ 
4 perſon, to croſs the court before the bench of judges, with 

, her three attendants, the printer, and two oubliſhers. Not 

A long after, a total change of the miniſtry enſued, when ſhe 

i lived in high reputation and gaiety, and amuſed herſelf in 

l writing poems and letters, and converſing with wits. A 

i ſecond edition of a volume of her Letters was publiſhed in 

wn the year 1713. Lucius, the firſt chriſtian king of Britain, 

10 a tragedy, was written by her, and acted in Drury- lane, 

4 in the year 1717. She 5 — it to ſir Richard Steele, 1 

| whom ſhe had abuſed in her New Atalantis; but was now * 
0 upon ſuch friendly terms with him, that he wrote the pro- 

logue to this play, as mr. Prior did the epilogue. This, $ 

5 with the tragedy before mentioned, and a comedy called 1 
5 the Loſt lover, or the Jealous huſband, acted in the year ; 

} 1596, make up her dramatic works. She died July the — 9 

h zuck, 1724. | 2 5 . e, 2 . q 
0 MANTUAN (BArrrs r) a-famous Italian poet, Niceron,. . 

1 was born at Mantua, from whence he took his name, in ** i 

* 1448, and not in 1444, as Cardan and others have erro- 14 

* neouſly ſaid; for Mantuan himſelf relates, in a ſhort ac- y 

* count of his own life, that he was born under the pontifi- 5 
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cate of Nicholas V. and Nicholas was only made pope in 


March 1447, He was of the illuſtrious family of the Spag- 


noli, being a natural ſon of Peter Spagnolo, as we learn 
from Paul Jovius; who for many reaſons ought to be cre- 
dited, although ſome writers have endeavoured to free Man- 


tua from this imaginary diſgrace. For theſe in particular; 


that he was his countryman, and thirty-three years old 
when Mantuan died, and therefore might eaſily be well in- 
formed; that Mantuan ſpeaks frequently and highly, in his 
works, of his father Peter Spagnolo, to whom he aſcribes 
the care of his education ; and that the family ſhewed him 
all imaginavle affection, In his youth, he applied himſelf 
ardently to books, and began early with Latin poetry, which 
he cultivated all his life; for it does not appear, that he 


| wrote any thing in Italian. He entered himſelf, we, do not 


know exactly when, among the Carmelites, and came at 
length to be general of his order; which dignity, upon ſome 


diſguſt or other, he quitted in 1515, and devoted himſelf 


intirely to the purſuit of the belles lettres. He did not en- 
Joy his retirement long, for he died on the 20th of March, 
1516. The duke of Mantua ſome years after, erected to his 
memory a marble ſtatue crowned with Jaurel, and placed it 
next that of Virgil; as if Mantuan had equalled this great 
poet in his talent for poetry, We may wonder,” however, 
that he ſhould come even ſo near him as he did, when we 
conſider that, in the age in which he lived, barbariſm pre- 
vailed among the moſt civiliſed geniuſes, and that no ſuch 
thing as good tafte had yet emerged. Lilius Gyraldus, in 
his Dialogues upon the poets of his own times, ſays, “ that 
the verſes which Mantuan wrote in his youth are very 
«well; but that, his imagination aſterwards growing 
5 colder, his latter productions have not the force or vigour 
*6 of his earlier.” We may add, that judgment and taſte 


are generally wanting in. the works of Mantuan, who was 
indeed more ſolicitous about the number, than the goodneſs 
of his poems; yet, conſidering that he lived when letters 


were but juſt revivirg, it muſt be owned, that he was a 
very extraordinary perſon, | 

His works were. firſt printed, as they were written, ſe- 
parately; but afterwards collected and publiſhed at Paris 
1513, in three volumes folio, with the commentaries of 


S. Murrhon, 8. Brant, and J. Badius. A more complete 


and ample edition of them was publiſhed at Antwerp 1570, 
in four volumes 8vo, under this title, J. Baptiſtæ Mantuani, 
Carmelitz, theologi, philoſophi, pœtæ, & oratoris clariſſimi, 

| | | | | opera 
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opera omnia pluribus libris aucta & reſtituta, The Com- 


mentaries of the Paris edition are omitted in this; but the 
editors have added, it does not appear on what account, 
the name of John to Baptiſt Mantuan. 


MANUTIUS (Arpos) the firſt of thoſe celebrated 
printers at Venice, who were as illuſtrious for their learning, 
as for uncommon ſkill in their profeſſion, was born at Baſ- 
ſano in Italy, about the middle of the fifteenth century; and 
thence is ſometimes called Baſſianus. He was the firſt who 
printed Greek neatly and correctly: and he acquired fo 
much reputation in his art, that whatever was finely printed, 
was proverbially ſaid to come from the preſs of Aldus. In 
ſhort, he carried it to ſuch perfection, that all improve- 
ments afterwards were greatly indebted to his previous ad- 
vancements. Julius Scaliger, in his firſt invective againſt 
Eraſmus, accuſes him of having let himſelf out for hire, to 
correct Aldus's preſs. It would be a great compliment to 
Aldus's editions of authors, to ſuppoſe them corrected by fo 
eminent a man; but there ſeems not the leaſt reaſon to be- 


| lieve this, eſpecially when Eraſmus declares, that all the 


while he lived with Aldus, he corrected no books but his own. 
Eraſmus indeed has given this teſtimony in favour of Aldus, 
that his editions were not only correcter, but cheaper than 
thoſe of other printers; and he commends him for his difin- 
tereſtedneſs, as well as for his induſtry and ſkill. -Aldus was 
learned, but not ſo learned as his fon and his grandſon. We 
have a kind of a Greek grammar of his, Notes upon Homer 


and Horace, &c. He died at Venice, where he had exer- 


ciſed his occupation, in 1516. 


MANUTIUS{(Pavr) the fon of Aldus, and brought 
up to his father's profeſſion. He had for ſome time the care 
of the Vatican library committed to him by Pius IV. who alſo 
called him to Rome to ſuperintend the apoſtolic preſs. That 
pope conceived a deſign, which indeed he ſupported with 
great liberality, of having the fathers printed by Manutius ; 
and for 'that purpoſe got together a great number of inge- 
nious operators, and had a new ſet of very beautiful types 
caſt z but the event did not anſwer in the manner that was 
expected. Paul Manutius was much more learned than his 
father; and he acquired, by a continual reading of Tully, 


ſuch perfection in writing Latin, that even 2 allows 


a Roman could not have done it better. His Epiſtles are 
infinitely laboured, and very correct; but then, as may be 
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ſaid of the writings of moſt of the Ciceronians, they con- 
tain ſcarce any thing but words. This conſtant — of 
Tully however, together with his profound knowled e of 
antiquity, qualified him extremely well for an editor of 
Tully, whoſe works were accordingly publiſhed, with his 
Commentaries upon them, in four volumes folio, at Venice 
1523. Muretus ſays, that he has corrected Tully in ſome 
thouſands of places very happily, and that it may juſtly be 
doubted, whether he be more obliged to Tully, or Tully to 


him; while others think, that he has taken too great liber- 


ties. Paul Manutius publiſhed ſeveral works of his own— 
as, Adagiorum Græcorum accurata editio—Antiquitatum 
Romanarum liber De legibus—De ſenatu—Annotationes 


in Virgilium, &c. Some will have his De legibus Roma- . 


norum to be the beſt of his works ; but Scaliger ſays, that 
all he wrote is excellent, particularly his Commentaries up- 
on Tully's epiſtles ad Familiares, and to Atticus. He died 
in 1574; and his days are ſaid to have been ſhortened by 
domeſtic troubles, and by. the exceſſes he was guilty of in 
his youth. 5 | | 20 


MANUTIUS (Arpos) the fon of Paul, was alſo 
a learned man and a printer; and at his firſt ſetting out, bid 
fair to be a greater man, than either his father or grand- 
father. He aſtoniſhed the learned by the rapid progreſs he 
made in letters, under the direction of his father; and he 
was no more than fourteen years of age, when he wrote a 
Treatiſe upon orthography, nor than nineteen, when he 
compoſed a bock of Notes upon the ancient writers. He 
afterwards however managed ſo ill, as, inſtead of carrying 
up his reputation agreeably to this good beginning, to fall 
into contempt, and even miſery: for Tollius, the continu- 
ator of Pierius Valerianus De infælicitate literatoram, has 
thought him very deſerving of a place among that unhappy 


tribe. Pope Clement VIII. gave him the direction of the 


Vatican preſs, a place, as it ſhould ſeem, of no great pro- 
fit; ſince, to keep himſelf ftom ſtarving, he was not only 
obliged to teach rhetoric, but even to ſell that noble library, 
conſiſting, as is ſaid, of fourſcore thouſand volumes, which 
his father and grandfather had collected with great care and 
expence. He dicd at Rome in 1597, leaving- behind him 
Commentaries upon Cicero, three books of epiſtles, and 
other works in Italian as well as Latin. $1.25 
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MAPLETOFT (DR. Jonn) a very learned Ward'slives © 
Engliſhman, was deſcended from a good family in Hunting- he P? 
donſhire, and born at Margaret-Inge on the 15th of June, Oream- 
1631. He was educated under the famous Buſby at Weſt- college, p. 
minſter-ſchool, where being king's ſcholar, he was elected 274. 


thence to Trinity-college in Cambridge in 1648, He took 
his degree in arts at the regular time, and was made fellow 
of his college in 1653. In 1658, he left the college, in 
order to be tutor to Joſcelin, ſon of Algernoon the laſt 
earl of Northumberland ; with whom he continued till 1660, 
and then travelled, at his own expence, to qualify himſelf 
for the profeſſion of phyſic, which he had reſolved upon 
ſome years before. He paſſed through France to Rome, 
where he lived near a year in the houſe of the honourable 
Algernoon Sidney, to whom he was recommended by his 
uncle the earl of Northumberland. In 1663, he returned 
to England, and to the ſaid earl's family: and taking his 
doctor of phyſic's degree at Cambridge in 1667, he practiſed 
in London. Here he contracted an acquaintance with many 
eminent perſons in his own faculty, as Willis, Sydenham, 
Locke ; and with ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed divines, 
as Whitchcote, Tillotſon, Patrick, Sherlock, Stillingfleet, 
Sharp, and Clagget. In 1670, he attended lord Eflex in 
his embaſly to . ; and in 1672, waited on the lady 
dowager Northumberland into France. In March 1675, 
he was choſen profeſſor of phyſic in Greſham college, Lon- 
don; and in 1676, attended the lord embaſſador Montague, 
and lady Northumberland, to France. The ſame year 
dr. Sydenham. publiſhed his Obſervationes medicæ circa 
morborum acutorum hiſtoriam & curationem, which he de- 
dicated to dr. Mapletoft; who, at the deſire of the author, 
had tranſlated them into Latin. He held his profeſſorſhip 
at Greſham till October 1679, and married the month 
following. | r 

Soon after his marriage, he left the practice of phyſic, and 
retired, in order to turn his ſtudies to divinity, In March 
1682, he took both deacon's and prieſt's orders, and was 
ſoon after preſented to the rectory of Braybrooke in North- 
amptonſhire, by lord Griffin. In January 1684, he was 
choſen lecturer of Ipſwich, and that time twelve months, 
vicar of St. Lawrence Jewry, and lecturer of St. Chriſtopher's, 
in London. In 1689, he accumulated his doctor's degree 
in divinity, while king William was at Cambridge. In 
1707, he was choſen preſident of Sion-college, having been 
a benefactor to their building and library. Re continued _ 
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preach in his church of St. Lawrence Jewry, till he was 
turned of eighty years of age: and when he was thinking to 
leave off, he printed a book, intitled, The principles and 
duties of the chriſtian religion, &c. 1710, 8vo, a copy of 
which he ſent to every houſe in his pariſh. He lived the 
laſt ten years of his li with his only daughter Elizabeth, 
the wife of dr. Gaſtrell, biſhop of Cheſter, ſometimes: at 
Oxford, and in the winter at Weſtminſter, where he died 
on the 10th of November 1721, in the giſt year of his age. 
He was a very polite ſcholar, wrote Latin elegantly, was a 
great maſter of the Greek, and underſtood well the French, 
Spaniſh, and Italian languages. 
Beſides his Latin tranſlation of dr. Sydenham's Obſerva- 
tiones medicæ, and The principles and duties of the chri- 
ſtian religion, he publiſhed other pieces upon moral and 
theological ſubjects; and in the appendix to Ward's Lives 
of the profeſſors of Greſham-college, from which this ac- 
count is extracted, there are inſerted three Latin lectures of 
his, read at Greſham in 1675, upon the Origin of the art 
of medicine, and the hiſtory of its invention. | 


MAR CA (PETER DE) one of the- greateſt ornaments 
of the Gallican church, was born in the year 1594, at 


 Gart in Bearn, of a very ancient family in that principality. 


He went through his courſe of philoſophy among the jeſuits, 
and then ſtudied the Jaw for three years; after which he 
was received a counſellor in 1615, in the ſupreme council 
at Pau. In the year 1621, he was made preſident of the 
parliament of Bearn; and going to Paris in 1639, about the 
affairs of his province, was made a counſellor of ſtate. In 


the year 1640, he publiſhed The hiſtory of Bearn, which 


extremely confirmed the good opinion that was conceived 
of his knowledge and parts. He was thought therefore a 
very proper perſon to undertake a delicate and important 
ſubject, which offered itſelf about that time. The court of 
France was then at variance with the court of Rome, and 
the book which Peter de Puy publiſhed, Concerning the 
liberties of the Gallican church, greatly alarmed the parti- 
fans of the court of Rome ; ſome of whom endeavoured to 
perſuade the world, that they were the preliminaries of a 
ſchiſm contrived. by cardinal Richelieu ; as if his eminency 


bad it in his head, to erect a patriarchate in that kingdom, 


in order to render the Gallican church independent of the 
pope. A French divine, who took the name of Optatus 
Gallus, addreſſed a book to the clergy upon-the ſubject; and 


inſinuated, 
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inſinuated, that the cardinal had brought over to his party 
a great perſonage, who was ready to defend this conduct of 
the cardinal, and apologiſe for that erection. This great 
perſonage was no other, than Peter de Marca. But an inſi- 
nuation of this nature tending to make the cardinal odious, 
as it occaſtoned a rumour, that he aſpired to the patriarchate, 
the king laid his commands on mr. de Marca to refute this 
Optatus Gallus, and at the ſame time to obſerve a certain 
medium ; that is, not to ſhake the liberties of the Gallican 
church on the one hand, and to make it appear on the other, 
that theſe liberties did not in the leaſt diminiſh the reverence 
due to the holy ſee. He accepted of this commiſſion, and 
executed it by his book De concordia ſacerdotii & imperii, 
five, de libertatibus eccleſiæ Gallicæ, which he publiſhed in 
the year 1641. He declared in his preface, that he did not 
enter upon the diſcuſſing of right, but confined himſelf to 
the ſettling of facts; that is, he only attempted to ſhew, 
what deference the weſtern churches had always paid to the 
biſhop of Rome on the one fide; and on the other, what 
rights and privileges the Gallican church had always been 
poſſeſſed of. But though he had collected an infinite num- 
ber of teſtimonies in favour of the pope's power, that did 
not hinder his book from giving offence : and the court of 
Rome made a great many difficulties in diſpatching the bulls, 
which were demanded in favour of de Marca, who had, in 
the end of the year 1641, been preſented to the biſhopric 
of Conſerans. That court gave him to underſtand, that 
it was neceſſary he ſhould ſoften ſome things he had ad- 
vanced ; and ſhe cauſed his book to paſs a very ſtrict exa- 


' mination. After the death of Urban VIII. cardinal Bichi 


warmly folicited Innocent X. to grant the bulls in favour of 
the viſhop of Conſerans; but the aſſeſſor of the holy office 
awakened the remembrance of the complaints, which had 
been made againſt the book De concordia ſacerdotii & im- 
periĩi; which occaſioned this pope to order the examination 
of it anew. De Marca, ſeeing how affairs were protracted, 
and deſpairing of ſucceſs, except he gave ſatisfaction to the 


court of Rome, publiſhed a book in the year 1646, in which 


he explained the deſign of his De concordia, &c. ſubmitted 
himſelf to the cenſure of the apoſtolic ſee, and ſhewed, that 
kings were not the authors, but the guardians of the canon 
laws. „ I own,” ſays he, that I favoured the fide of my 
prince too much, and acted the part of a preſident, rather 
than that of a biſhop. I renounce my errors, and pro- 


te miſe for the future to be a ſtrenuous advocate for the 
authority 
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& authority of the holy ſee.” And he was very ſoon as 
ood as his word ; for in the year 1647, he wrote a book 


intitled, De fingulari primatu Petri; in which he proved, 


that St. Peter was the only head of the church, againſt ſome 
who had a mind to join St. Paul with him. This he did 
not publiſh, but fent to the pope, who was ſo pleaſed with 
it, that he immediately granted his bulls, and he was made 
biſhop of Conſerans in the year 1648. This conduct of 


de Marca has provoked a Jate eminent and noble writer of 


our own, to paſs a very ſevere cenſure upon him. He calls 


him © a time-ſerving prieſt, intereſted, and a great flatterer, 
if ever there was one; and adds, that “when he could 


works,eiſay, © not get his bulls diſpatched, he made no ſcruple to ex- 
iv. F. 31, „ plain away all that he had ſaid in favour of the ſtate, and 


with ſuch difficulties at Rome, when he had occaſicn for a 


6 to limit the papal power.” 

But to go a little back. In the year 1644, de Marca 
was ſent into Catalonia, there to perform the office of viſi- 
tor-general, and counſellor of the viceroy. This he exe- 
cuted to the year 1651, and gained the affections of the 
Catolonians to that degree, that in 1647, when he was 
dangerouſly ill. they put up their prayers, and made public 
vows for his recovery. The city of Barcelona made a public 
vow to our lady of Montſerat, and ſent thither, in their 
name, twelve capuchins and twelve nuns. Theſe performed 
their journey with their hair hanging looſe, and barefooted. 
Mr. de Marca was perſuaded, or rather ſeemed to be per- 
ſuaded, that his recovery was intirely owing to ſo many 
vows and prayers ; and he did not leave Catalonia without 
going to pay his devotions at Montſerat. He went thither 
in the beginning of the year 1651, and there wrote a, ſmall 
treatiſe, Ne origine & progreſſu cultus beatz Mariz vir- 
ginis in Monteſerato, which he left in the archives of the 
monaſtery : where we may obſerve by the way, that the 
political prelate, though a great man, and a counſellor of 
fate, yet did not diſdain to employ his pen upon ſubjects, 
that better ſuited the character of a monk, when it ſerved 
to confirm the vulgar in their errors and ſuperſtitions, and 
raiſe a reputation of piety to himſelf. In Auguſt of the ſame 
year, he went to take poſſeſſion of his biſhopric ; and the 
year after was nominated to the archbiſhopric of Toulouſe, 
of which he did not take poſſeſſion till the year 1655. The 
year following, he affiſted at the ef aſſembly of the 
French clergy, and appeared in oppoſition to the Janſeniſts. 
It was 2 great misfortune to them, that this prelate met 


bull, 
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bull, in order to his being made biſhop of Conſerans. This 
made him ſenſible, that he ought to loſe no opportunity of 
repairing the loſs, which he had ſuſtained there, by his De 
concordia, &c. And what more favourable opportunity 
could he expect, than this of ſeconding the court of Rome 
in its procedures againſt the diſciples of Janſenius ? Add to 
this, that they had made him ſuſpected of Janſeniſm beyond 
the mountains; and that this ill office had for a long time 
retarded the expedition of the bull, which was neceſlary to 
eſtabliſh him in the archbiſhopric of Toulouſe. He was 
made a miniſter of ſtate in 1658, and went to Toulouſe in 
1659. In the following year, he went to Rouſſillon, there 
to determine the marches with the commiſſaries of the king 
of Spain. Theſe conferences were of a very particular kind 
for there was occaſion in them for a great deal of criticiſm 
upon ſome words of Pomponius Mela and Strabo. It was 
ſaid in the Pyrenean treaty, that the limits of France and 
Spain were the ſame with thoſe, which anciently ſeperated 
the Gauls from Spain. This obliged them to examine 
whereabouts, according to the ancient geographers, the 
Gauls terminated here; fo the learning of the archbiſhop 
was of great uſe at this juncture. He took a journcy to Paris 
in September the ſame year, and died there in June 1662, 
a ſhort time after he had obtained the bulls for the arch- 
biſhopric of that city. | 

He left the care of his manuſcripts to mr, Boluze, who 
had lived with him ever ſince June the 29th, 1656, and 
who has written his life, from whence this account is taken. 
Mr. Le Clerc in a ſhort account, which he has given of 
de Marca in his Bibliotheque choiſee, ſays, it ought rather Tom. xxii. 

to be called a panegyric, or an apology, than an hiſtory P. 270. 

or life. However, let Boluze or Le Ciere ſay what they 
will, de Marca was certainly a very extraordinary man. 
He is ſaid to have renounced all the pleaſures of youth, 
while he was at ſchool, for the love of books; and to have 
foretold to his ſchool-fellows, who ſpent their time in vain 
amuſements, the difference which would one day appear be- 
tween their glory and his. It was at Toulouſe that he laid 
the ground-work of his great learning ; and he did not neglect, 
to make himſelf a compleat maſter of the Greek tongue, 
which greatly diſtinguiſhed him from other learned men. 

e was early married to a young lady of the ancient family 
of the viſcounts of Lavedan, who bore him ſeveral children; 
but ſhe dying in the year 1632, he choſe to paſs the reſt of 


his life in widowhood. 
| MARCELLINUS 
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MARCELLINUS (Ammianus) an ancient 


Roman hiſtorian of great merit, flouriſhed in the latter ages 
of the empire, under Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodoſu: 
the Great, and compoſed a hiftory of one and thirty books, 
What countryman he was, of what profeſſion, from what 
period he began his hiſtory, and how far he carried it, are 
circumſtances all related by himſelf in this ſhort ſentence, 
at the concluſion of his work. Hæc ut miles quondam, 
C & Græcus, a principatu Cæſaris Nervæ exorſus aduſque 
« Valentis interitum, pro virium explicavi menſura.” The 
firſt thirteen books are loft, in which he brought his narra- 
tion down to the time of Conſtantius ; and we can bear the 
loſs of them the better, becauſe he did not-ſo much enlarge 
upon the hiſtory of thoſe reigns, which he knew only at 
ſecond hand, and therefore ran them curſorily over. he 
faults of this hiſtorian are to be found in his ſtile and his 
digreſſions. His ſtile is harſh, like the language of his times, 
and tending frequently to the bombaſt, e muſt remem- 
ber however, that he was by nation a Greek, and, as may 
be gathered from a letter of 5 the ſophiſt, a native of 
Antioch ; and this, together with the military life which he 
followed, ought to ſtand as a reaſonable excuſe. He ſeems 
indeed, in the words we have cited above, to excuſe himſelf 
by theſe conſiderations. I have related theſe things,” ſays 
he, from the beginning of Nerva's reign, to the death of 


Valens, according to the meaſure of my abilities, as a 


« Grecian and a ſoldier.“ He has been cenſured alſo for 
his digreſſions, for acting too much the part of a philoſopher, 
and affecting to appear learned, beyond what the laws of 


hiſtory permit. Thus in his ſeventeenth book, he deſcribes 


the earthquakes which happened in Pontus, and many parts 


of Aſia Minor, and the terrible ruins which Nicomedia, 
the capital city of Bythinia, ſuffered by them ; and this was 
very well, but he does not {top here. He takes occaſion 
from hence, to ſearch into the phyſical cauſes of ſuch 
ſhakings, 'and relates firſt, -what the prieſts of his religion 
ſaid of then; then he examines the reaſons of Ariſtotle, 
Anaxagoras, and Anaximander; and afterwards enumerates 
the new iſles, which appeared in divers places after ſuch 
ſhocks, together with thoſe that were ſwallowed up by 
them: all which, however uſeful and entertaining, yet is 
not ſuppoſed to belong to hiſtory. So again in his thirtieth 


book, he inveighs ſeverely againſt the profeſſion of advo- 


cates and lawyers, which, he fays, Epicurus named the 
Kavorexvic, Or the art of knavery, He had been engaged in 
F 3 law-ſuits, 
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law-ſuits, and ſuffered by them, which provoked him fo 
much againſt the profeſſors of law, that he could not refrain 
from making a long digreſſion, for the ſake of expoſing their 
evil practices. 

Theſe imperfections however have not hindered Marcel- 
linus from attaining the character of an impartial, faithful, 
and accurate hiſtorian, who ſays nothing but what he was 
ſure of, and who informs us of many things, of which with- 
out him we ſhould have been ignorant, He is of the num- 
ber of thoſe, who relate things, which they ſaw, and tranſ- 
actions in which they bore a part; and theſe advantages he 
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has in common with Cæſar and Xenophon. He was bred Vater, in 
a ſoldier, and inliſted betimes among thoſe, whom they call pretat. 


Protectores domeſtici; which gives us ground to think, that 
he was come of a good family. He had orders to follow 
Urſicinus, general of the horſe to the eaſt, when the em- 
peror Conſtantius ſent him thither in the year 350. In 354, 
he returned with him into Italy, and the year following 
marched with him into Gaul, then to Simium, and then 
back to the eaſt again: nor did he leave the ſervice, when 
Urſicinius was diſgraced in the year 360; but it is not 
known, whether he was advanced to any higher poſt, or 
remained ſtill in his firſt office of domeſtic protector, even 
when he followed Julian in his war againſt the Perſians. We 
may gather from ſome paſſages in his writings, that he lived 
at Antioch, under the emperor Valens. Thus in the firſt 
chapter of the twenty-ninth book, he ſays, that “ he had 
been witneſs to the execution of ſeveral perſons, whom 
„Valens had put to death in the year 371.“ After that, 


he came to ſettle at Rome, and wrote his hiſtory. One 5, 


« great point, ſays La Mothe le Voyer, which ought to fur les 
make us Frenchmen value the hiſtory of Ammianus Mar- principaun, 


«* cellinus, is, that we have none like his, which teaches 


hiſt, p. 247. 
of vol. iid, + 


* us more concerning the antiquities of the Gauls, or fo 12me. 


«© well explains the originals of the firſt French, Germans, 
© and Burgundians.” And the military men of all coun- 
tries muſt have a particular pleaſure in reading him, ſince, as 


Valeſius truly obſerves, he far exceeds the generality of Prafat. 


hiſtorians in his deſcriptions of battles and ſieges. 
We muſt not conclude our account of this hiſtorian, 


without noting his great moderation and impartiality, when 


he ſpeaks of the chriſtian religion, and its profeſſors. Thus 
in the eleventh chapter of the twenty-ſecond book, men- 
tioning a biſhop, who became an informer, he ſays, that 


* he had forgot his profeſſion, which inculcated E 
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« but what was juſt and humane; profeſſionis ſuæ oblitus, 
« quæ nihil niſi juſtum ſuadet & lene.” And in the fol- 
lowing page he deſcribes the chriſtian martyrs as men, 
„ qui deviare a religione compulſi, pertulere cruciabiles 
* pœnas, aduſque glorioſam mortem intemerata fide pro- 
4 greſſi:“ that is, who rather than depart from their re- 
<« ligion, choſe to ſuffer the moſt afflicting tortures, main- 
<« taining their faith inviolate to a glorious death.” Theſe 
and ſome other paſlages of a ſimilar kind, have made many 
apt to think, that Marcellinus was a chriſtian. But, as 
| Dia. art. mr. Bayle very well aſks, < Would a chriſtian, who wrote 
Marr. « his hiſtory under emperors, who had almoſt demoliſhed 
a % paganiſm, have contented himſelf with barely ſpeaking 
„ well of the chriſtian religion? Would he never have car- 
WA wes ode we ried the matter ſo far, as to declare ſometimes, that it 
A» A) , ge, was the only good and true religion, and that the worſhip 
2 7 5 of the pagan deities was no other than idolatry? Would 
OT. * « a chriſtian, under ſuch emperors, have praiſed Julian the 
Uri, 2 22 apoſtate to the ſkies, without ever declaring againſt his 
2 5 1 © «apoſtacy, and inveterate hatred of Jeſus Chriſt? Would he 
/ x 1 . have ſpoken of Mercury, and the goddeſs Nemeſis, and the 
£2 pot A goddeſs Themis, and the ſuperſtitions of the heathen au- 
2 , eue. guries, as Marcellinus ſpeaks of them?“ But beſides 
, 14,5 his great impartiality and moderation, there is another par- 
| zo ticular which has highly recommended him to the notice 
aui i fei, of the chriſtians; and that is, his furniſhing them with arms 
Io 2. os > Zzoagainſt the Jews, by his famous paſſage concerning the re- 
a 0 building of their temple, and confirming at the ſame time 
* are eee che truth and divinity of the chriſtian religion. Several 
LA AH: 1448. 


texts are Cited from the Old and New Teſtament to prove, 


| that the temple of Jeruſalem, after it was deſtroyed by Titus, 
.. gb. 4 ſhould not be built again: Behold your = is ſefr unto 
Lal £855, you deſolate, Matt. xxiii. 37. The event,” ſays Huetius, 

þ” — confirmed the prediction; for when the — aſſem- 

— 222 ix. « bled in the reigns of Hadrian and Conſtantine, in order to 
„ rebuild their temple, they were prohibited by thoſe em- 

„ perors. But when they attempted it a third time under 
« Julian the apoſtate, and by his encouragement, a divine 
« power miraculouſly interpoſed, which obliged them to 
« defift; for the work was no ſooner begun, than dreadful 
« globes of fire burſt forth from the foundation, and de- 
« voured all the Jews who were concerned in it. The 
<« truth of this is confirmed by the chriſtian writers of thoſe 
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„ times, who have almoſt all of them given an account of 


« it: but what puts the fact beyond all diſpute, is the teſti- 
6 | „ mony 
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« mony of Ammianus Marcellinus, a pagan hiſtorian, and 
« of undoubted credit, who was then YR Julian 


« jn his expedition againſt the Perſians. His words are 


« theſe : Ambitioſum quondam apud Hieroſolyma templum, Lib. xxiii, 


« quod poſt multa & interneciva certamina, obſidente Veſ- 
« paſiano poſteaque Tito, ægre eſt oppugnatum, inſtaurare 
« ſumptibus cogitabat immodicis, negotiumque maturandum 
« Alypio dederat Antiochenſi, qui olim Britannias curaverat 
« pro præfectis. Cum itaque rei idem inſtaret Alypius, 
« juvaretque provinciæ rector, metuendi globi flammorum 
« prope fundamenta crebris aſſultibus erumpentes fecere 
“locum, exuſtis aliquoties operantibus, inacceſſum: hocque, 
« modo elemento deſtinatius repellente, ceſſavit inceptum.“ 

We do not know when Marcellinus died, but it is cer- 
tain, that he was alive in the year 390, ſince he makes 


mention of a conſulſhip which happened that year. Neo- Lib. xxviz 
therium poſtea conſulem tune notarium ad eandem tuen- © 5: 
« dam ire diſpoſuit. This perſon was conſul with Valen- v. iel. 


tinian IT. in the year 390. 


MARCILIUS (Tuzonort) a learned German 


critic, was born at Arnheim, a town of Gueldres, in the tom, xxvii, 


year 1548. His father, who was a man of rank, and learned 
withal, obſerving in him a more than ordinary inclination 
for books, took particular care of his education. - He had 
him taught at home the elements of the Latin tongue, and 
then ſent him to a ſchool at Deventer, where he learned the 
Greek under Noviomagus. Marcilius, having made a great 
progreſs in both languages, was removed from thence to the 
univerſity of Louvain, where he applied himſelf to- philo- 
fophy and civil law; and having finiſhed his ſtudies, went 
to Paris, and then to "Toulouſe, where he taught polite 
literature many years. Returning to Paris, he taught rhe- 
toric in 1578, in the college of Graflins, and afterwards 
read lectures in ſeveral other colleges ſucceſſively. In 1602, 
he was made royal profeſſor of the Latin tongue and the 
belles lettres; and on the 8th of April 1617, he died. 
Though he was not a critic of the firſt rank, yet he did not 
deſerve the contemptuous treatment, which Scaliger has 
given him. He publiſhed an edition in Greek and Latin of 
ythagoras's Golden verſes, at Paris 1585, with commen- 
taries, which John Albert Fabricius has called learned: and 
he wrote notes upon many. of, the ancient authors, which 
are to be found in ſeveral editions of their works. He was 


alſo the author of ſome little Latin works. | 
Vo I. VIII. Hs MARCI- 
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 MARCIONITES, aſc of heretics, ſo called from 
Marcion their founder, who lived in the ſecond century of 
the church. Marcion was born at Sinope, a city of Paph- 
lagonia, upon the Euxine ſea, and had for his father the 
Teel. hiſt, biſhop of that city. Euſebius calls him 5 »av7»;, the mariner; 
„ % e. 13. and Tertullian, more than once, Ponticus Nauclerus, 
Whether he acquired this name, from having learned the 
art of ſailing in his youth, or from being born in a ſea- port 
_ town, eccleſiaſtical antiquity has not told us. At firſt he 
profeſſad continency, and betook himſelf to an aſcetic life; 
but, having the misfortune to debauch a young lady, he 
was excommunicated by his father, who was ſo rigid an ob- 
ſerver of the diſcipline of the church, that he could never be 
prevailed on, by all his prayers and vows of repentance, to 
re-admit him into the communion of the faithful. This 
expoſed him ſo much to the ſcoffs and inſults of his country- 


men, that he privily withdrew himſelf, and went to Rome, 


hoping to gain admittance there. But his caſe being known, 

he was likewiſe refuſed here; which irritated him to that 

degree, that he became a diſciple of Cerdo's, and eſpouſed 

the opinions of ' that famous heretic. It has puzzled the 

moſt accurate chronologers, to ſettle the preciſe time of 

Hiſt. literat, Marcion's coming to Rome; but the learned dr. Cave, 

tom. . after conſidering their reaſons, determines it, and with the 

greateſt appearance of probability, to the year 127 ; and 

ſuppoſes farther, that he began to appear at the head of his 

. fect, and to propagate his doctrines publicly, about the year 

130. Indeed it could not be well be later, becauſe his opi- 

nions were diſperſed far and wide in the reign of Adrian. 

Strom. lib. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus, 8 the heretics, who 

* Ag. lived under that emperor, mentions Baſilides, Valentinus, 

lit. and Marcion, who, he ſays, *© converſed along with them, 

| « as a junior among ſeniors:“ and Baſilides died in the 
year 134. | 

The doctrines of this heretic were, many of them, the 

' ſame with thoſe, which were afterwards adopted by Manes 

and his followers ; that, for inſtance, of two co-eternal, 

independent principles, one the author of all good, the other 

the author of all evil. In order to ſupport and propagate 

this principle more ſucceſsfully, he is ſaid to have applied 

| himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy, that of the Stoics eſpe- 

De Prz- cially. Thus Tertullian, „ ubi tunc Marcion, ponticus 

dee Hz- 4 nauclerus, Stoicæ ſtudioſus ?” whence this father inveighs 

Ibid. 3 againſt philoſophy and logic, as apt to engender he reſies. 


In Hamart. Prudentius alſo upbraids him with an oftentation of login 
| | « Hxc 
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MARCIONITES: 


& Hæc tut, Marcion, gravis & dialectica vox eſt: 


& This, Marcion, is thy grave and logical diſcourſe.” | 


And logic, as is well known, was invented by the Stoics; 
who alſo held the doctrine of the two principles. Marcion 


likewiſe taught, as Manes did after him, that the god of the 


Old Teſtament was the evil principle; that he was an im- 
perious, tyrannical being, who impoſed the hardeſt laws 
upon the — and injuriouſly reſtrained Adam from touch- 
ing the beſt tree in paradiſe; and that the ſerpent was a no- 
bler being than he, for encouraging him to eat of its fruit: 
on which 
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account, as Theodoret tells us upon his own Har. lib, i, 


knowledge, the Marcionites worſhipped a braſen ſerpent © 24. 


which they always kept ſhut up in an ark. He taught, that 
Chriſt came down from heaven to free us from the yoke, 
which this being had put upon us ; that Chriſt however was 
hot cloathed with real fleſh and blood, but only appeared to 
the ſenſes to be ſo, and that his ſufferings were nothing more 
than appearance; that when Chriſt deſcended into hell, and 
preached the goſpel there, he brought the followers of Cain, 
the inhabitants of Sodom, and other wicked people, who 


were converted from the error of their ways, back with | 
him to heaven; but that he left Noah, Abraham, and the 


other patriarch, who would not liſten to his preaching, but 
truſted too much to their own righteouſneſs, faſt bound in 
that horrible dungeon; that there would be no reſurrection 
of the body, but only of the ſoul, &c. &c. He rejected the 
law and the prophets, as being written under the inſpiration 
of the evil god. He rejected alſo four epiſtles of St. Paul, 
together with all the n except that of St. Luke; out 


of war and the reſt of St. Paul's epiſtles, he compoſed, 


for the uſe of his followers, two books, which he perſuaded 
them were of divine authority ; calling one Evangelium, and 
the other Apoſtolicon. All this, and much more, may be. 


found by thoſe who are willing to ſcek it, in Irenzus, in, : , 29. 
ertullian's five books againſt Marcion, and in Epiphanius. Hare. 42. 


While Marcion was at Rome, he happened to meet Poly- 


carpof Smyrna; and upon aſking that biſhop, ** whether he Eren. lib. ili. 


acknowledged him for a brother? I acknowledge you,” e. 3. 


ſays Polycarp, for the firſt-born of Satan.” Tertullian re- De Prazſe's 


lates, that Marcion at length repented of all his errors, and t. 30. 


would have teſtified his repentance in public, provided they 
would have admitted him again into the church. This was, 
agreed to, upon condition, that he would bring back all 
thoſe, whom he had ſeduced from it; which, before he 

RIG "4 could 
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could effect, he died. The preciſe time of his death can- 
not be collected from antiquity, any more than that of his 
coming to Rome. It is certain, that he lived after Antoni- 
nus Pius began to reign ; for although his hereſy had ſpread 
a great way under Adrian, yet by his extraordinary vigi- 
» lance and activity, it ſpread much farther under Antoninus 
Lib, iii. c. 4. Pius. Thus ſays Irenæus, Cerdo's ſucceſſor Marcion, 
; & flouriſhed under Anicetus :” now Anicetus was pope in 
Adverſ. the reign of Antoninus Pius; whence Tertullian calls Mar- 
an cion, Antoninianus;“ and elſewhere, „Antoninianus 
I. c. 29, ghereticus ſub Pio (Antoninos) impius.” But Juſtin 
Martyr has put it out of diſpute. His firſt apology for the 
chriſtians was preſented to Antoninus Pius about the year 
page 43. 140; and he tells us there, in expreſs terms, that“ Mar- 
edit. Lond. cion of Pontus was then living, and taught his diſciples 

3724 „ at Rome.“ 


MARE TS (Joux DE) was a fine genius of the ſe- 
venteenth century, and a favourite of cardinal Richelieu's, 
who uſed to receive him at his retired hours, and unbend 
his mind in converſing with him upon gay and delicate ſub- 
jects: which made Bayle ſay, that he “ poſſeſſed an em- 
<< ployment of genius under his eminence.” He has left 
us himſelf a picture of his morals, which is by no means an 
advantageous one; for he owns, that in order to triumph 
over the virtue of ſuch women, as objected to him the in- 
tereſt of their ſalvation, he made no ſcruple to lead them 

Delices de into atheiſtical principles.“ I ought,” ſays he, to weep 
Teſprit, p.73. % tears of blood, conſidering the bad uſe I have made of 
my addreſs among the ladies; for I have uſed nothing 

« but ſpecious falſhoods, malicious ſubtleties, and infa- 

„ mous treacheries, endeavouring to ruin the ſouls of 

<« thoſe I pretended to love. I ſtudied artful ſpeeches to 

& ſhake, blind, and ſeduce them; and ſtrove to perſuade 

« them, that vice was virtue, or at leaſt, a thing natural 

and indifferent.” But as the paſſion of love, when it is 
intemperate, is naturally convertible into devotion, ſo it is 
remarkable, that this ſame Marets, as great a ſinner as he 

was in his N was changed afterwards into as great 4 

faint. In ſhort, he became at laſt a viſionary and fanatic; 

dealt in nothing but inward lights and revelations ; and pro- 

miſed the king of France, upon the ſtrength of ſome pro- 

phecies, whoſe meaning he tells us was imparted to him 

from above, that he ſhould have the honour of overthrow- 

ing the Mahometan empire. This valiant prince,” * 
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he, © ſhall deſtroy and expel from their dominions impiety 
« and hereſy, and reform the eccleſiaſtics, the courts. of 
&« juſtice, and the finances. After this, in common agree- 
« ment with the king of Spain, he ſhall ſummon together 


all the princes of Europe, with the pope, in order to re- 


« unke all the chriſtians to the true and only catholic reli- 
« gion. After all the heretics are reunited to the holy ſee, 
« the king, as eldeſt ſon of the church, ſhall be declared 
« generaliſſimo of all the chriſtians, and with the joint 
« forces of Chriſtendom, he ſhall deſtroy by ſea and land 
« the Turkiſh empire, and law of Mahomet, and propa- 
e pate the faith and dominion of Jeſus Chriſt over the 
« whole carth :” that is to ſay, over Perſia, the empire of 
the Great Mogul, Tartary, and China. What can one 
deſire more ? nothing certainly, but that all theſe great 
events ſhould be particularly ſpecified in the prophecies. And 
for this, Marets poſitively aſſerts, that they are: „all this,” 
ſays he, „“ is particularly marked by the prophecies, as I 
& ſhall plainly make appear to the king, &c.“ 

Yet as great a madman and fanatic as this man appears to 
have been, it is ſaid, that his madneſs was only “ quoad 
„hoc:“ viz. that his ſenſe and reaſon were only over- 
thrown in this one province, while they maintained their 
ſuperiority in all the reſt. His countrymen, it is plain, 
conſidered him in this light; for he was not only allowed 
to manage his own private eſtate, but, what is ſtill ſtranger, 
the charge of inquiſitor was alſo beſtowed upon him : and 
it is ſaid, that no body intrigued more than he, or was 
more active in bringing about the extirpation of Janſeniſm. 


He had been a member of the French academy from its firſt 


erection, and was always eſteemed one of its principal or- 
naments. He wrote ſeveral dramatic pieces, which were 
received with great applauſe, eſpecially that intitled, 
Les Viſionaires. He attempted an epic poem, which coit 
him ſeveral years labour; and he was of opinion, that it 
would have coſt him a good many more to have finiſhed it, 
if providence had not deſtined his pen for works of devo- 
tion, and on that account afforded him ſupernatural aſſiſt- 
ance. This we learn from the preface of his Delices de 
Vefprit, where he acquaints us © with a kind of prodigy, 


« which he pretends to have happened to him.” It is, as 


he ſays, that he was © ſo ſenſibly aſſiſted by God Almighty 
ein finiſhing the great work of his Clovis, for the ſake of 
< attaching him the ſooner to ſubjeAs much more uſeful, 
delicate, and exalted, that he durſt not ſay, in how 
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te ſhort a time he had finiſhed the nine remaining books of 


* that poem, and retouched the reſt.” Again, he ve 


as boaſts in that work, that cc God, in his infinite 
4 goodneſs, had ſent him. the key of the treaſures, con- 
& tained in the Apocalypſe, which was known but to few 


ce before him ;” and that, by the command of God, he was 


to © levy an army of an 144,000 men, part of which he 
< had already enliſted, to make war upon the impious and 
be the Janſeniſts.”” . | | 

We ice in this inſtance, what fine work religion makes 
with men cyen of the beſt parts, when it has once ſubdued 
the powers of reaion ; it degenerates into madneſs, and be- 
comes fanaticiſm. Marets dicd in the year 1676, ſomewhat 


about eighty years of age. 


MARETS (SAMUEL ps) one of the moſt cele- 


brated divines of the reformed church, was born at Oiſe- 


mond in Picardy, upon Auguſt the gth, 1599. At the age 
of thirteen he was {ent to Paris, where he made great ad- 
vances in the belles lettres and philoſophy ; and three years 
after to Saumur, where he ſtudied divinity under Gomarus, 
and Hebrew under Ludovicus Capellus. 11 returned to his 
father in 1618, and afterwards went to Geneva, to finiſh 


bis courſe of divinity there. The year following he went 


to Paris, and by the advice of mr. Durand, applied imme- 
diately for admiſſion to the holy miniſtry. His youth and 
ſtature made this advice at ii;{t diſagreable to him; for, it 
ſeems, he was a true Zaccheus, as Bayle calls him, at the 


age of twenty-one, and always went by the name of the 


Little Preacher ; though, what is remarkable, he grew from 
that to his 25th year, and acquired at length a very reaſon- 
able ſtature. However, he followed mr. Durand's advice, 
and offered himſelf to the ſynod of Charenton, in March 


1620, who received him, and ſettled him in the church of 


Laon. But his miniſterial functions were toilſome to him 
here; for the governor of La Fere's wife having changed 
her religion, ſhe wrote him a letter in vindication of her 
conduct, and ſent him a pamphlet containing the hiſtory of 
her converſion. His anſwer to this lady's | Joes provoked 
his adverſaries to ſuch a degree, that father d'Aubigni a je- 
ſuit was believed to have ſuborned an aſſaſſin, who ſtabbed 
him deeply, but, as it happened, not mortally, with a knife 
into his breaſt. The jeſuits had been employed in convert- 
ing this lady: they thought the miniſter's anſwer too bold, 
ard threatened to puniſh him for it. Hence people jma- 
8 A 2 gined, 
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gined, that the wound which he received was the effect of 
this menace; and if father d'Aubigni was chiefly ſuſpected 
of it, it was becauſe he had been the converter ot that lady, 
and at that time preached at Laon during the advent, viz. 
in December 1623. Marets however did not continue at 
Laon, but went to Falaiſe in 1624, and afterwards accepted 
a call- to the church of Sedan ; of which he obtained leave 
to go to Holland, in order to take the degree of doctor in 
divinity, which he did at Leyden, on July the 8th, 1625. 
Having made a ſmall tour into England, he returned to Se- 
dan, where he met with freſh troubles ; but is ſaid to have 
appeaſed his enemies, ſome how or other, by marrying a 
widow. His nuptials were ſolemnized on the 2d of May, 
1628 ; and it was in this year, that he publiſhed his firſt 
book, which was followed by an infinite number of others, 
In 1640, he had an invitation to a profeſſorſhip at Franeker, 
and to another at Groningen, in 1642. This laſt he ac- 
cepted, and from that time to his death, he did ſuch great 
ſervices to that univerſity, that it was reckoned one of the 
moſt flouriſhing in the Netherlands. The magiſtrates of 
Bearn, well informed of his abilities and learning, offered 
him, in 1661, the profeſſor of divinity's chair at Lauſanne 
and in 1673, the univerſity of Leyden invited him to a like 
profeſſorſhip there. He accepted of this laſt, but had not 
time to take poſſeſſion of it; for he died at Groningen upan 
the 18th of May, in the very ſame year, | 


He wrote, as we have ſaid, a great number of books, 
and was engaged in almoſt as many diſputes. None con- 


tinued longer, or was kept up with more warmth, than 


that which he maintained againſt Voetius, the Utrecht pro- 
feſſor, about tolerating, in the town of Boifleduc, a ſociety, 
inſtituted in honour of the bleſſed virgin. It laſted eighteen 
years, and would not have ceaſed then, it a common in- 
tereſt had not put an end to it. The moſt remarkable 
circumſtance of it was, that on one fide, the curators , of 
the academy of Groningen, and on the other, the magi- 
ſtrates of 2 offered their mediation to the con- 
tending parties; which being accep:ed, they preſently 


brought about a ceſſation from all acts of hoſtility, while 
the treaty of peace was carrying on. After this, they ap- 


plied themſelves to ſettling the preliminaries. The media- 
tors on both ſides diſpatched one courier after another, 
in order to fix the time .and place of their conferences, 
and the choice of their plenipotentiary deputies. But all 


this came to nothing; becauſe during the ſettling of theſe 
* P 4 preliminariesg 
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preliminaries, the party of Utrecht broke the truce, by pub- 

liſhing a vesy. injurious book againſt Marets. The carry- 

ing off the prince of Furſtemberg,” ſays Bayle, did not 

c more ftuſtrate the conferences, held at Cologne in 1674, 


in order to a general peace, than this book fruſtrated the 


c project of a peace between theſe two profeſſors.” Marets 
had a conttoverſy with the celebrated proteſtant miniſter 
Daille, a very hot one, but it did not Jaſt long. He at- 
tacked alſo Grotius, and the explication he had given of ſe- 
veral texts in ſcripture, upon the ſubject of antichriſt, for a 
very vain and fooliſh reaſon, if indeed it was the true one; 
ſince it is ſaid to have been no other, than purely to unde- 
ceive thoſe, who, from a paſſage in the Acta eruditorum, 
imagined, that he did not dare to do it openly. But of all 
his works, there are none in which he ſhewed more good 
ſenſe, and perhaps did more ſervice, than in thoſe, which 
he levelled againft enthuſiaſts, and ſuch as employed them- 


ſelves in foretelling great revolutions. He pelted Comenius 


heartily on this very account, and gave as little quarter to 
Labadie, and the Millenarian Peter Serrarius. Serrarius 
publiſhed a book, in the year 1663, in which he aſſerted, 


that the conjunction of planets, in the ſign Sagittarius, pre- 


ſaged great revolutions. The ſame was affirmed in ſeveral 
other books, both in Latin and Flemiſh. Marets refuted 
theſe pretences in ſome theſes, which Serrarius wrote againſt. 
Marets then publiſhed a work intitled, Chiliaſmus enervatus, 
which he dedicated to Serrarius ; and prudently repreſented 
to him, that © the doctrine of the Millenarians, rendered 
the reformed religion odious to the ſecular powers: for 
« as theſe ſectaries pretend, that the proſperity of the church 
depends upon the deſtruction of all temporal ſovereignties, 


c they are apt to ſtir up the mob to inſurreQions, that they 


„ may bring about the golden age of chriſtianity, or the 
& millennium.” He repreſented the ſeditions with which 
England had been agitated, after the doctrine of the fifth 


monarchy ; and the mortification which the Millenarians 
had lately | ſuffered, when the peace of Piſa diſperſed the 


hopes, which they had conceived from the quarrels between 
France and the pope. His moſt chriſtian majeſty was greatly 


provoked at the affront done the duke of Crequi at Rome, 
in the year 1662. He marched an army into Italy to re- 
| _ it ; upon which the Millenarians concluded, that the 

beaſt in the Revelations was going to receive the fatal blow. 


But their hopes were all blaſted by the treaty of Piſa, and 
Marets inſulted Serrarius upon it. He took notice alſo, that 
| at 
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at London, in the year 1656, they had publiſhed, that Rome 
ſhould be deſtroyed in 1666, and that the day of judgment 
ſhould come in the year 1711. Some aſſerted at that time, 


that the conjunction in Sagittarius was to produce the ge- 
neral conflagration ; but Marets laughed at this, ſaying, that 
« Sagittarius could not be reckongd a hery ſign in any other 
« ſenſe, but as it obliged people to make great fires at 


« home, to ſecure chem from the cold; and he obſerves, 


that at the time of that conjunction, it froze prodigiouſſy 


« for ſeveral weeks.” Upon the whole, Marets dealt ad- 

irably- well with the Millenarians, and contented himſelf 
with, refuting them by the beſt way of refutation, viz. by 
appealing to facts, which proved the falſeneſs and vanity of 
their predictions. | bi St | 

A chronological table of the works of this celebrated di- 
vine, may be found at end of his Syſtem of divinity. Thgir 
number is prodigious ; and the variety of their ſubjects ſhew 
an unbounded genius. He was a perſon of vaſt application, 
wrote eaſily, and with abundance of fire and erudition. He 
deſigned to collect all his works into a body, as well thoſe 


which had been already publiſhed, as thoſe which were in 
manuſcript. He reviſed and augmented them for that pur- _ 


poſe, and had materials for four yolumes in folio ; but his 
death prevented the execution of that project. The firſt 
volume was to have contained all thoſe works, which he 
had publiſhed before his being ſettled at Groningen. The 
ſecond volume his Opera theologica didactica. The third, 
his Opera theologica polemica. The title of the fourth was 
to have been Impietas triumphata. Its contents were to 
have been the Hydra Socinianiſmi expugnata, the Biga fa- 
naticorum everſa, and the Fabula Præadamitarum refutata 
three works, which had been printed at different times. 
Marets's ſyſtem df divinity was found to be ſo methodical, 
that they made uſe of it at other academies; and indeed this 
author's reputation procured him ſo much authority in fo- 
reign countries as well as his own, that a perſon in Ger- 
many, who publiſhed ſome very diſobliging things againſt 
him, received orders to ſuppreſs his book. 


MARGARET, counteſs of Richmond and Derby, 

a lady as illuſtrious for her perſonal endowments as for her 
birth, was born at Bletſhoe in Bedfordſhire, in the year 
1441. While ſhe was very young, and a rich heireſs, the 
great duke of Suffolk, miniſter to Hen the VIth, ſolicited 
her in marriage for his ſon, while the king wooed her 2 
| is 
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his half-brother Edmund, then earl of Richmond. On ſo 
nice a point the good young lady adviſed with an elderly 
gentlewoman, who thinking it too great a deciſion to take 
upon herſelf, recommended her to St. Nicholas, the patron 

Bacon's Life of yirgins. She followed her inſtructions, and poured forth 
III her ſupplications and prayers with ſuch effect, that one 
2 Fu. morning, whether ſleeping or waking ſhe could not tell, 
neralſermon there appeared unto her ſomebody in the habit of a biſhop, 
One and deſired ſhe would accept of Edmund for her huſband, 
* _. Whereupon ſhe married Edmund earl of Richmond; and 
by him had an only fon, who was afterwards king Henry 
the VIIth. Edmund died on the 3d of November 1456, 
leaving Henry his ſon and heir, but fifteen weeks old; after 
which Margaret married fir Henry Stafford, knight, ſecond 
fon to the Juke of Buckingham, b whom ſhe had no iſſue. 
Soon after the death of ſir Henry Stafford, which happened 
about 1482, ſhe was married again to Thomas lord Stanley, 
who was created ear] of Derby, the 27th of October 1485, 
which was the firſt year of her ſon's reign ; and this noble 

lord died alſo before her in the year 1504. 

The virtues of this lady are exceedingly celebrated. Her 
| Carmden's humility was ſuch, that ſhe would often ſay, „on condi- 
—— Pe << tion that the princes of Chriſtendom would combine 
8 4 themſelves, and march againſt the common enemy the 

& Turks, ſhe would moſt willingly attend them, and be 
& their landreſs in the camp.” For her chaſtity, the reve- 
rend mr. Baker, who republiſhed biſhop Fiſher's Funeral 
ſermon on her, in the year 1708, informs us in a preface, 
that as it was unſpotted in her marriage, fo in her laſt huſ- 
band's days, and long before his death, ſhe obtained a li- 
cence of him to live chaſte : upon which ſhe took upon her 
the vow of celibacy from biſhop Fiſher's hands, in a form 
yet extant in the regiſters of St. John's-College in Cam- 
bridge ; and for this reaſon mr. Baker ſuppoſes, that her 
pourtraiture is uſually taken in the habit of a nun. Her edu- 
cation had qualified her tolerably well for a ſtudious and re- 
tired way of life. She underſtood the French language per- 
fectly, and had ſome ſkill in the Latin tongue; but would 
often lament, that in her youth ſhe did not make herſelf a 
perfect miſtreſs of it. This her affection for literature no 
doubt induced her mather-in-law, the ducheſs of Bucking- 
ham, to give her the following legacy in her laſt will: 
Dugda'e's «« T9 her daughter Richmond, a book of Engliſh, being a 
3 legend of ſaints; a book of French, called Lucun; ano- 
ether book of French, of the epiſtles and goſpels; and a 
; e primer 
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'* primer with claſps of ſilver gilt, covered with purple vel- 


&« vet.“ This was a conſiderable legacy of its kind at that 
time, when few of her ſex were taught letters; for it has 
often been mentioned as an extraordinary accompliſhment in 

ane Shore, the darling miſtreſs of Edward IV. that ſhe 
could write and read. 

Lady Margaret however could do both ; and there are 
ſome of her performances in the literary way ftill extant. 
She publiſhed, The mirroure of golde for the ſinfull ſoule, 
tranſlated from a French tranſlation of a back called, Spe- 
culum aureum peccatorum, yery ſcarce. She alſo tranſlated 
out of French into Engliſh, the fourth book of dr. John 
Gerſon's treatiſe Of the imitation and following the bleſſed 
life of our moſt merciful Saviour Chriſt, printed at the end 
of dr. William Atkinſon's Engliſh tranſlation of the three 


firſt books, 1504, A letter to her ſon is printed in Howard's 


Collection of letters, She alſo made, by her ſon's command 
and authority, the orders, yet extant, for great eſtates of 


ladies and noble women, for their precedence, &c. She 


was not only a lover of learning, but a great patroneſs of 
learned men; and did more acts of real goodneſs for the ad- 
vancement of literature in general, than could reaſonably 
have been expected from ſo much ſuperſtition, Eraſmus 
has ſpoken great things of her, for the munificence ſhewn 
in her foundations — donations of ſeveral kinds; a large 
account of which is given by mr. Baker, in the preface pre- 
fixed to the Funeral ſermon. And what adds greatly to the 
merit of theſe donations is, that ſome of the moſt conſider- 


able of them were performed in her life-time ; as the foun- 


dation of two colleges in Cambridge. 

Her life was checquered with a variety of good and bad 
fortune; but ſhe had a greatneſs of ſoul, which ſeems to 
have placed her above the reach of either; ſo that ſhe wes 

either elated with the former, nor depreſſed with the latter, 
he was moſt affected with what regarded her only child, 
for whom ſhe had the moſt tender affection. She under- 


went ſome hardſhips on his account. She ſaw him from an 


exile, by a wonderful turn of fortune, advanced to the crown 
of England, which yet he could not keep without many 
ſtruggles and difficulties; and when he had reigned twenty- 
three years, and lived fiſty-two, ſhe ſaw him carried to his 
_ Whether this might not prove too great a ſhock for 


er, is uricertain ; but ſhe ſurvived him only three months, 
dying at Weſtminſter on the 29th of June, 1509. She was 


Þuried in his chapel, and had a beautiful monument erected 


to 
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to her memory, adorned with gilded braſs, arms, and an 
epitaph, round the verge, drawn up by Eraſmus, at the re- 
queſt of biſhop Fiſher, for which he had twenty ſhillings 
given him by the univerſity of Cambridge. Upon this altar- 
tomb, which is incloſed with a grate, is placed the ſtatue 


of Margaret, counteſs of Richmond and Derby, in her robes, 


all of folid braſs, with two pillars on each fide of her, and a 


Latin inſcription, of which the following is a tranſlation, 


« To Margaret of Richmond, the mother of Henry VII. 
© and grandmother of Henry VIII; who founded ſalaries 
© for three monks in this convent, for a grammar-ſchool 
© at Wymborn, and a preacher of God's word throughout 
England; as alſo for two divinity- lecturers, the one at 
« Oxford, the other at Cambridge; in which laſt place ſhe 
© likewiſe built two colleges, in honour of Chriſt and his 


« diſciple St. John. She died in the year of our Lord, 


&« 1509, June the 29th.” : 
This lady was the daughter and ſole heireſs of John Beau- 
fort, duke of Somerſet, who was grandſon to John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, fourth ſon of king Edward the IIId. 
Her mother, Margaret Beauchamp, was daughter and heireſs 
Fiſher obſerves, 
< that by her marriage with the earhof Richmond, and by 
* her birth, ſhe was allied to thirty kings and queens, with- 
in the fourth degree either of blood or affinity; beſides 
* earls, marquiſſes, dukes, and princes. And fince her 
death, as mr. Baker ſays, ſhe has been allied in her 


< poſterity to thirty more.” | 
MARGARET, ducheſs of Newcaſtle, famous for 


her voluminous productions, was born at St. John's near 
Colcheſter, in Efſex, about the latter end of the reign of 
king James the Iſt ; and was the youngeſt daughter of fir 


Charles, afterwards lord Lucas, who died when ſhe was 
very young. Her mother was remarkably careful in the 
education of her, and had her inſtructed in all the polite ac- 


compliſhments; and the young lady was remarkable from 


1643, ſhe obtained leave of her mother to go to Oxford, 


where the court then reſided; and was made one of the 


.majds: of honour to Henrietta-Maria, the royal conſort of 


king Charles the Iſt. When the queen was forced into 


France by the troubles, Margaret attended her thither; and 

at Paris met with the marquis of Newcaſtle, then a widower, 

who, admiring her perſon, diſpoſition, and ingenuity, mo 
| Il 


MARGARET. 
ried her in the year 1645. She continued abroad with her 
lord, till the Wen of Charles II. after which, coming 
over into England, ſhe ſpent much of the remaining part of 
her life in writing letters, plays, poems, philoſophical diſ- 
courſes, and orations, which amounted in all to about a 
dozen folios, if we include The life of her huſband, Wil- 
lam Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle ; which work mr. Lang- 
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baine ſtiles the crown of her labours. Mr. Giles Jacob ſays, Account of 
« ſhe was the moſt voluminous dramatic writer of our fe- dramatic 


« male poets; that ſhe had a great deal of wit, and a more 


poets, 
Lives of the 


« than ordinary propenſity to dramatic poetry: and mr. pes, 


Langbaine tells us, “that all the language and plots of her 
« plays were her own.” | 

The duke was himſelf the author of ſeveral comedies and 
poems, and alſo had frequently a hand in the productions 
of the ducheſs. Let us tranſcribe what a ſmart writer has 
obſerved upon the author- characters of this duke and ducheſs. 


© The duke,” fays he, ** as an author, is familiar to thoſe, Catalogve of 


« who ſcarce know any other author, viz. from his book 
« of Horſemanſhip. Though amorous in poetry and muſic, 
« as my lord Clarendon ſays, he was fitter to break Pegaſus 
© for a manage, than to mount him on the ſteeps of Par- 
« nafſus. Of all the riders of that ſteed, perhaps there have 
not been a more fantaſtic couple, than his grace and his 
« faithful ducheſs, who was never off her pillion. One of 


royal and 
noble au- 


thors, &c, 


vol. ii, p. 12. 


« the noble hiſtorian's fineſt pourtraits is of this duke. The 


« duchefs has left another, more diffuſe indeed, but not leſs 
entertaining. It was equally amuſing to hear her ſome- 
« times compare her lord to Julius Czfar, and oftener to 


% acquaint you with ſuch anecdotes, as in what ſort of 


coach he went to Amſterdam. The touches on her own 


«© character are inimitable. She ſays, that it pleaſed God 


« to command his ſervant nature to indue her with a poeti- 
* cal and philoſophical genius, even from her birth: for 
«© ſhe did write ſome books of that kind, before ſhe was 
„ twelve years of age.— But what gives one the beſt idea 
« of her unbounded paſſion for ſcribbling, was her ſeldom 
« reviſing the copies of her works, leſt, as ſhe ſaid, it ſhould 
« diſturb her following conceptions. What a picture of 
e fooliſh nobility was this ſtately poetic couple, retired to 
te their own little domain, and intoxicating one another 
© with circumſtantial flattery, on what was of conſequence 
© to no mortal but themſelves?” He calls the ducheſs in 


another place, a moſt fertile pedant.“ 


, She 
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She died at London in 1673, and was buried at Weſt. 
minſter, where the duke cauſed a moſt ſtately monument to 
be erected to her memory; but dying himſelf in 1676, it 

| ſerved for them both, and the epitaph Is as follows: „Here 
< lies the loyal duke of Newcaſtle, and his ducheſs his ſe- 
* cond wife, by whom he had no iſſue, Her name was 
Margaret Lucas, youngeſt ſiſter to the lord Lucas of 

„ Colcheſter, a noble family; for all the brothers were va- 
„ liant, and all the ſiſters virtuous. This ducheſs was a 
< wiſe, witty, and learned lady, which her many books do 
& well teſtify. She was a moſt virtuous, and loving, and 
c careful wife, and was with her lord all the time of his 
« baniſhment and miſeries; and when ſhe came home, 
<« never parted from him in his ſolitary retirements,” 


MARIANA(Jon " a Spaniſh hiſtorian, was born 
at Talavera, a town upon the river Tagus in Caſtile, in the 
year 1537, and entered into the jeſuits order when he was 

ſeventeen years old. He was one of the moſt learned met 
of his age, a great divine, a conſiderable maſter of polite 
literature, admirably ſkilled in ſacred and profane hiſtory, 
and a good linguiſt. In 1561, he went to | and pro- 
feſſed divinity there; and at the end of four years to Sicily, 
where he continued the ſame profeſſion two years more. 
He came to Paris in 1569, and read lectures publicly upon 
Thomas Aquinas for five years; then returned into Spain, 
and paſſed the remainder of his life at Toledo. He wrote 
many books in Latin. His piece De monetæ mutatione, 
ve him a great deal of trouble in the court of Spain ; for 
hilip the IIld, having altered and embaſed the coin, by the 
advice of the duke of Lerma, Mariana ſhewed, with great 
freedom, the injuſtice and diſadvantage of this project ; for 
which he was put into priſon, and kept there about a year 
by that miniſter. But what made more noiſe ſtill, than this 
piece De monetz, &c. was his tract De rege & regis inſti- 
teutione, conſiſting of three books; which he publiſhed to 

Juſtify James Clement, a young monk, for aſſaſſinating 

enry III. of France. In this he argues againſt paſſive obe- 

dience and non-reſiſtance ; aſſerts the lawfulneſs of reſiſting 
ec the powers that be,” where the adminiſtration is tyran- 
nical; and founds his whole argument upon this principle, 
ce that the authority of the people is ſuperior to that of 

c Kings.“ This book of Mariana, though it paſſed with- 

out cenſure in Spain and Italy, was burtit at Paris by an 


arret of parliament, on account of the ſeditious and wicke 
. | doctrine 


- 


Jeſuits have been terribly mauled about it. The catholics 
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doctrine it was ſuppoſed to maintain. The whole order of 


and proteſtants thundered upon them, outvying one another, 
upon occaſion of theſe doctrines of Mariana, and chiefly 
after the execrable attempt of Ravilliac: for it was ſaid, 
though very untruly, as the jeſuits (to do them juſtice) have 
ſince fully proved, that the reading of Mariana had inſpired 
this cruel aſſaſſin with the infamous deſign of ſtabbing Hen 
IV. of France. i x 
But the moſt conſiderable by far of all his performances . xd P 4 
is his Hiſtory of Spain, divided into thirty books. This he af 
wrote at ff in Latin ; but fearing, leſt ſome unſkilful pen Fo 
ſhould ſully the reputation of his work, by a bad tranſlationZ>GH / 39 0. 
of A into Spaniſh, he undertook that _——_— not as a 2/2724 ar 
tranſlator, but as an author, who might aſſume the libe ' | P 
of adding and altering, as he found it requiſite, upon f _ 2 
ther inquiry into records and ancient writers. Vet neither? Joe 
the Latin nor the Spaniſh came lower down, than the end , e e. 6, , 
of the reign of king Ferdinand, grandfather to the emperor ,.- 
Charles the Vth, where Mariana concluded his thirty books: 
not caring to venture nearer his own times, becauſe he could* © v7 0, 
not ſpeak with the freedom and impartiality of a juſt hiſto- . LAPS En 
rian, of perſons, who were either alive themſelves, or whoſe 2 
immediate deſcendants were. However, at the — 9 7 p 47%. 


of friends, he afterwards drew up a ſhort ſupplement, in 

which he brought his Hiſtory down to the year 1621, when 

king Philip the IIId died, and Philip the IVth came to the 

crown. Thus far went Mariana; after whoſe death F. 
Ferdinand Camargo y Salcedo, of the order of St. Auguſtin, 

carried on another ſupplement from the year 1621, where 
Mariana left off, to 1649, incluſive ; where F. Baſil Voren 

de Soto, of the regular clergy, took it up, and went on to 

the year 1669, being the fifth year of the reign of Charles 
the IId, king of Spain. Father Rapin ſays, that Mariana Ref eie 
is one of the moſt accompliſhed among the modern hiſto- on hiſtory, 
« rians, both for the greatneſs of his deſign, and the no- 

e bleneſs of his ſtile. He had the talent of thinking, and 

« exprefling nobly any thing he conſidered. Nothing,” 

adds this critic, * gives the Hiſtory of Mariana ſo much of 

<* that air of grandeur which it hath, as the art of this au- 


(<<. thor in bringing into it, by way of digteſſion, all the 


e conſiderable things that have paſſed in the world, all that =_ 
js admirable in the fabulous times, all that was remark « 1 
able in Greece, in Sicily, and in the Roman empire: a "= 
particular account of the republic of Carthage, which is | 

5 | | ä | 


I 


Nicol. An- 
ton. Bibli - 
oth. Script, ; 


Hiſpan. 
vol. i. p. 
561. 


Bool iii. 
chap. 12. 


was publiſhed in Italian, 


MARIANA. 
& no where better done than there; the ſieges of Saguntus 
« and Numantia; the paſſage of Hannibal into Italy; the 
« ſucceſſion of the emperors ; the birth of chriſtianity ; the 
te preaching of the goſpel; the conqueſt of the Arabian 
c and many other great tranſactions.” But how excellent 
ſoever this work of Mariana may be, it did not want cen- 
ſurers. A ſecretary of the conſtable of Caftile, who calls 
himſelf Pedro Mantuana, publiſhed Critical remarks upon it 
at Milan in 1611, which were anſwered by Thomas Ta- 
maius de Vorgas. The latter has left us this wonderful 
anecdote ; which is, „that Mariana would never caſt his 
cc eyes upon the work of his cenſurer, or on that of his 
cc apologiſt; though this latter offered him his manuſcript, 


ee before he gave it to the printer, and deſired him to correct 


« it.” Some have aſſerted, that Mariana compoſed this 
Hiſtory of Spain during the imprifonment which he ſuffered 


for his book intitled, De rege & — * inſtitutione, as our 


fir Walter Raleigh compoſed his Hiſtory of the world, in 


the Tower of London. But this is a 32 and mani- 


feſtly falſe aſſertion. Mariana returned to Spain in the year 
1574, from whence we do not find, that he ever after de- 
parted; and his book De reges &c. was printed at Toledo 
in the year 1598, with the king's licence and the uſual ap- 
probations; which makes it very improbable, that the au- 
thor ſhould ſuffer ny inconveniencies about it from his own 


countrymen, how obnoxious ſoever it might render him, as 


we have before obſerved it did, among the French: 

Beſides theſe already mentioned, Mariana publiſhed ſeve- 
ral other pieces in Latin, theological and hiſtorical ; among 
the reſt, one intitled, Notes upon the Old Teſtament; of 
which father Simbn, in his Critical 'hiſtory of it, ſpeaks 
thus: The ſcholia, or notes of Mariana upon the Old 
« Teſtament, may alſo be very uſeful for underſtanding the 
& literal ſenſe of the Scripture, becauſe he chiefly applies 
c himſelf to find out the proper ſignification of the Hebrew 
& words.—We may ſay, that Mariana is one of the ableſt 
c andmoſt judicious ſcholiaſts, that we have upon the Bible. 
ce Tt is true, that he had but a moderate knowledge of the 
< Greek and Hebrew tongues ; but the penetration of his 
„ wit, and his great application, ſupplied, in ſome meaſure, 
& this want.“ : 5 | 

Mariana died at Toledo upon the 17th of February in 
1624, being eighty-ſeven pan of age : and after his death, 


tiſe of his, wherein he diſcovers the faults in the government 


of 


atin, and French, another trea- 
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of his ſociety ; though He jeſuits put a good face upon the 
matter, and flatly diſowned that Mariana was the author of 


ny ſuch book. CL PE bee eee, 44.159 0 Hel 


MARINELLA (LucRETIA) an ingenious Vene- 
tian lady, who lived in the ſeventeenth _— and in 1601 
publiſhed a book at Venice with this title, La nobilte e le 
eccellenza delle donne con dittetti e mancamenti de gli huo- 
mini: in which ſhe was not content with making her ſex 

ual to the other, but pretended to prove even a ſuperiority. 

he learned mademoiſelle de Schurman, though ſhe could 
not but admire the wit and elegance with which this piece 


was drawn up, did not at all approve the deſign of it.“ I Anna Maria 


« am ſo far,” ſays ſhe, © from. thinking this treatiſe of 
Lucretia Marinella's conſiſtent with the modeſty of a vir- 
« gin, or at'leaſt with that ſenſe of modeſty which was 
« born with me, that I cannot read it without diſguſt.” 
« Tantum abeſt ut hoc cum virginali modeſtia, aut faltem 
e jinnato mihi pudore, congruzre arbitrer, ut vel per legere 
« pigeat tractatum cætera inſignem Lucretiz Marinellæ.“ 
She would therefore have been much more diſguſted at ma- 
demoiſelle Jaquette Guillaume, who in the year 1665, pub- 
liſhed a book at Paris, intitled, Les dames illuſtres; in 
which ſhe undertakes to prove, by good and ſtrong reaſons, 
* par bonnes & fortes raiſons,” that the female ſex ſurpaſles 
the other in all kinds of valuable qualifications. There was 
allo another book of the ſame nature publiſhed in 164.3, at 
Paris, called La femme genereuſe, &c. or, A demonſtra- 
tion, that the women are more noble, more politic, more cou- 
rageous, more knowing, more virtuous, and better managers 


than the men, by L. S. D. L. L. Marinella publiſhed ſome Bayle's Dia, 


other books ; _— which was one with this title, La Co- 
2 ſacra, The life of the Holy Virgin, and that of St. 
rancis. ; | 


MARINO (Jonn BATIS T) a celebrated Italian Niceroo, ec, 
poet, was born at Naples, the 18th of October, 1569; and Ble, &. 


tom. v. 


made ſo great a progreſs in his juvenile ſtudies, that he was 
thought qualified for that of the civil law at thirteen years 
af age. His father, who was a lawyer, intended him for 
this profeſſion, as the propereſt means of adyancing him: 
but Marino had already contracted a taſte for poetry, and 
was fo far from reliſhing the ſcience he was put to, that he 
really ſold his law books, in order to purchaſe books of polite; 


literature, This irritated his father to that degree, that he 


Vor. VIII. 9 actually 


wanted. 


MARINO. 


actually diſcarded him, and turned bim out of doors: ſo 


that he was driven to ſeek. for protectors and ſupporters 


abroad; and having acquired a reputation for poetry, he 


happily found them. Inico de Guevara, duke of Bovino, 
had conceived an affection for him, and ſupported him for 
three years in his own houſe. Then the prince of. Conca, 
grand admiral of the kingdom of Naples, took him into his 


ſervice, in quality of ſecretary ; and in this ſituation he con- 


tinued five or ſix years: but having aſſiſted a friend in a 


very delicate intrigue, he was thrown into priſon, and very 


hardly eſcaped with his life. Thence he retired to Rome, and 
grew ſick with chagrin and diſtreſs ; but ſoon after became 


known to Melchior Creicentio, a prelate of great diſtinction, 


who patroniſed him, and provided him with every thing he 

In 1601 he went to Venice, to print ſome poems, which 
he dedieated to Creſcentio; and, after making the tour of 
that part of Italy, he returned to Rome. His reputation 
increaſed greatly, ſo as to engage the attention of the cardi- 
nal Peter Aldobrandini, who made him his gentleman, and 
ſettled a conſiderable penſion upon him. After the election 
of pope Paul V. which was cn the 17th of May, 1605, he 
accompanied this cardinal to Ravenna, which was his arch- 


biſhopric, and lived with him ſeveral. years. He attended 


him then to Turin, at which court he did himſelf great ho- 


nour, by a panegyric he made upon the duke Charles Em- 


manuel ; for which this prince recompenſed him, with ho- 
nours, and kept him with him, when his patron the cardi- 
nal left Piedmont. Here he fell into a terrible conflict with 
Gaſpar Murtola, the duke's ſecretary, which had like to 


have coſt him his life. Murtola was a poet as well as he, 


and, not able to bear the honours done Marino by the duke 
his maſter, took all occaſions to ſpeak ill of him. Marino, 
9 way of revenge, publiſhed a ſharp ſonnet upon him at. 

enice, in 1608, under the title of, Il nuovo mondo: to 


which: Murtola oppoſed a fatire, containing an abridged life 
of Marino. Marino anſwered in eighty-one ſonnets, named 


the Murtoleide : to which Murtola replied in a Marineide, 


conſiſting of thirty ſonnets. But the latter, perceiving that 


his poems were inferior in force as well as number, to thoſe 
of his adverſary, reſolved to put an end to the quarrel, by 
deſtroying him. Accordingly he levelled a charged piſtol at 
him, but the ball luckily miſſed him. Murtola was caſt into 


priſon, but ſaved from puniſhment at the interceſſion of Ma- 


rind : who nevertlieleſs ſoon found it expedient to quit his 
preſent ſation, | | 


He 
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He went afterwards to France, upon an invitation from 

queen Margaret, Henry the IVth's firſt wife. He did not 

ſee this princeſs, who died in March 1615; but found a pa- 

troneſs in Mary de Medicis, who fettled a handſome pen- 

ſion upon him. In 1621, he ſent a nephew he had with 

him ar Paris, to Rome, about buſineſs, and conveyed by 

him his compliments to cardinal Louis Ludoviſio, nephew 

to Gregory XV. the then reigning pope ; which compli- 

ments were fo well received by the cardinal, that he wrote 

to him immediately to return to Rome. Marino complied, 

and quitted France about the end of the year 1622; and his 

arrival at Rome was fo agreeable there, that he was ſoon 

after made prince of the academy of the Humoriſti. Upon 

the advancement of Urban VIII. to the pontificate, in 1623, 

he went to Naples, and was choſen prince of one of the 

academies in that city ; but ſoon after conceived an inclina- 

tion to return to Rome. He was meditating this, when * 

was ſeized with a retention of urine, which carried him off, - | 

the 25th of March, 1625. | | \ Ot ene A 
Marino had a very lively imagination, but little judgment ; /2,.-,,,z 7 "= 

and abandoned himſelf to the way of writing in thoſe times, , 1/>- 4 FL 6 

which conſiſted in points and conceits : fo that his authority, pon: 1 

which from his genius was great, inſtead of correcting the He * 

falſe taſte of the Italians, as it might have done, ſerved ra- — 

ther to corrupt it more, at leaſt to keep it ſtill farther from u pd 1 

a reformation. His works are numerous, and have been Jame eg. 

often printed. ; - nl 


MARKHAM (Genvas 5 an Engliſh author, who 
lived in the reign of king James I. and king Charles I. He | 
was ſon of Robert Markham, of Gotham, in the county of | 

Nottingham, eſquire. He bore a captain's commiſſion under. 

Charles I. in the civil wars, and was accounted a good ſol- | 

dier, as well as a good ſcholar. One piece of dramatic poe- | 

try which he has publiſhed, will ſhew, ſays mr. Langbaine, Live: of the 

that he ſacrificed to Apollo and the muſes, as well as to Veet f. 34% , 

— 5 and Pallas. This play is extant under the title of. ad; Fu 
erod and Antipater, a tragedy, printed in the year 1622. , 

He publiſhed penn Soo, 2 upon — nd. 2 1 
horſemanſhip; one upon the latter, printed in quarto, with- 
out date, he dedicated to prince Henry, eldeſt ſon to king ; 
James I. In huſbandry, he publiſhed Liebault's Le maiſo | 
ruſtique, or the Country-farm, in 'the year 1616. This 4 ' 5 
treatiſe, which was at firſt tranſlated by mr. Richard Surfleit, 7 Aayh | ; 
a phyſician, our author enlarged with ſeveral additions from / 7 . | | ; 
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the French books of Serris and Vinet, the Spaniſh of Albi- 
terio, and the Italian of Grilli. He publiſhed other books 
of huſbandry, and alſo a piece upon the Art of fowling. In 
military diſcipline, he publiſned The ſoldier's accidence and 
grammar, in the year 1635. And beſides theſe, the ſecond 


ee ll, book of the firſt part of the Engliſh Arcadia is ſaid to have 


vW Leh EM *. been wrote by him; “ ſo that he may be accounted,” ſays 


Langbaine, if not unus in omnibus, at leaſt a benefactor 


A Hr 7 Sec to. the public, by thoſe works he left behind him, which 


3” 


etc, AA without doubt will perpetuate his memory.” Langbaine 
Au, is very laviſh in his praiſe, and indeed not undeſervedly. 
Too have lived a military life, which too often engages its 
profeſſors in a courſe of diſſipation and pleaſure, and at the 
ſame time to have furniſhed himſelf with ſuch various know- 
ledge, and to be ſkilled in ſo many languages, for he is {aid 
to have been a maſter of the French, Italian, and Spaniſh, 
intitles him to hold no ſmall rank among the profeſlors of 
literature. 


MARLOW (CHrisToPHER) an Engliſh dramatic 

author, was bred a ſtudent at the univerſity of Cambridge; 

and afterwards becoming a player, trod the fame ſtage with 

' Langbaine's the incomparable Shakeſpear. He was accounted, ſays Lang- 

Account of baine, an excellent poet in his time, even by Ben Johnſon 

«ramatic himſelf; and Heywood, his fellow actor, ſtiles him the beſt 

1 8800 of poets. In a copy of verſes, called the Cenſure of the 
poets, he was thus characteriſed: | | 


Next Marloe bathed in Theſpian ſprings, 

« Had in him thoſe brave ſublunary things, 

„ That your firſt poets had; his raptures were 
« All air and fire, which made his verſes clear: 
4 For that fine madneſs ſtill he did retain, 

« Which rightly ſhould poſſeſs a poet's brain.” 


His genius led him wholly to tragedy, and he wrote fix 
plays; one of which, called Luſt's dominion, or The laſ- 
civious queen, was afterwards altered by mrs. Behn, and 
acted under the title of Abdelazer, or The Moor's revenge. 

_ Marloe ſeems to have been a freethinker ; and, not having 
prudence enough to conceal his heterodoxy, laid himſelf 

Athen, Open to the ſeverities of the religious. Mr. Anthony Wood 
Oxon, vol. i. has given a moſt terrible picture of him; which, becauſe it 
is hiſtorical as well as deſcriptive, we ſhall here inſert at 
large. This Marloe, we are told, preſuming upon his 

« own little wit, thought proper to practiſe the moſt Epi- 
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« curean indulgence, and openly profeſſed atheiſm. He 
« denied God our Saviour ; he blaſphemed the adorable 
« Trinity; and, as it was reported, wrote ſeveral diſcourſes 
« againſt it, affirming our Saviour to be a deceiver, the ſa- 
« cred ſcriptures to contain nothing but idle ſtories, and all 


« religion to be a device of policy and prieſtcraft. But 


« Marloe came to a very untimely end, as ſome have re- 
« marked, in conſequence of his execrable blaſphemies. It 
« happened, that he fell deeply in love with a low girl, and 
« had for his rival a fellow in livery, who looked more like 
« a pimp than a lover. Marloe fired with jealouſy, and 
« having ſome reaſon to believe that his miſtreſs granted the 
« fellow favours, ruſhed upon him to ſtab him with his dag- 
i ger; but the footman being quick, avoided the ſtroke, 
« and catching hold of Marloe's wriſt, ſtabbed him with 
« his own weapon; and, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance 
« of ſurgery, he ſoon after died of the wound, in the year 
4 1593. 4 time before his death he had begun, and 
made a conſiderable progreſs, in an excellent poem called 
« Hero and Leander, which was afterwards finiſhed by 


George Chapman; who fell ſhort, it is ſaid, of the ſpirit 


« and inyention of Marloe in the execution of it.” 


MAROT (Jonn) a French poet, born near Caen in 


Normandy, in the year 1463, with a ſtrong inclination to- 


the belles lettres and poetry, which he happily cultivated, 
although his education was much neglected, He was but 
in low circumſtances, when his parts and good behaviour 
recommended him to Anne of Bretagne, afterwards queen 


of France; a princeſs who greatly encouraged and patroniſed 


letters. She ſhewed a particular regard to Marot, by makin 
him her poet, and by commanding him to attend Lewis XII. 
to Genoa and Venice, that.he might draw up a relation of 
thoſe travels. He was afterwards in the ſervice of Francis, 
and died in 1523. He was a pretty good poet, but infinitely 
exceeded by his ſon Clement. His poems are to be found 
in the later editions of the works of Clement Marot, 


MAROT (CrzmenT) a celebrated French poet, 


and valet de chambre to Francis I. was born at Cahors in 


nerci, about the year 1496, He was the ſon of John 


arot, mentioned in the preceding article. In his youth 
he was page to ſeigneur Nicholas de Neuſville, ſecretary of 
ate, and afterwards to princeſs Margaret, the king's ſiſter, 


and duke of Alencon's wife. He followed this duke to the 
| 3 army 
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army in the year 1521, and was wounded and taken priſoner 
at the battle of Pavia. While Francis I. was Charles the 
Vth's priſoner in Spain, he was impriſoned at the inſtiga- 
tion of dr. Bouchard, who accuſed him of being a proteſtant: 
but Marot, im an epiſtle to that doctor, aſſured him that he 
was orthodox, and a very good catholic. 


— — — „ point ne ſuis Lutheriſte, 
& Ne Zuinglien, & moins Anabaptiſte : 
& Je ſuis de Dieu par ſon fils Jeſu Chriſt.” 


% Nor Zuinglius nor Luther is my guide; 
Much leſs with Anabaptiſts do I fide. 

& My orthodoxy to the world is known ; 

« I worſhip God thro? Jeſus Chriſt his ſon.” 


After he was releaſed, he did not venture himſelf at Paris, 
but retired to his old miſtreſs, the ducheſs of Alengon, who 
was then become queen of Navarre, by her marriage with 
2 d' Albert. In the year 1536, he obtained leave of 
Tancis I. to return; but he was ſo much known for a fol- 
lower of the new opinions, that ſome years afterwards he 
was obliged to make his eſcape to Geneva. Here, if we 
may believe ſome hiſtorians, he had a very unfortunate ad- 
Hiſt, eccleſ. venture. His having carefully peruſed and meditated up- 
I . the Pfalms, ſays Maimbourg, however wretchedly he 
lie, i. © tranſlates them, had no effect in making him the better 
* man, but living in his uſual licentious way, he debauched 
„ his landlord's wife; which crime was puniſhable with 
death at Geneva. However Calvin, by his credit, cauſed 
«© that rigorous puniſhment to be changed into a gentler 
Done, that of the whip, which was executed upon him in 
* in 1co- 4c all the croſs-ways.“ Beza contents himſelf with ſaying, 
I in general, that ator could never correct thoſe looſe ha- 
bits, which he had contracted at the court of France; and 
indeed there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that wherever he 
went, he did not edify others by his chaſtity. Be that as it 
will, this ſtory of the whipping is by no means credible: it 
15 not credible, that ſo famous a poet as Marot was, and at 
the fame time one fo much hated by thoſe of the Roman ca- 
tholic communion, ſhould be whipped in all the croſs-ways 
of a great city, without its being known all over Europe; 
Formul, and yet this ſtrange fact ftands originally upon the ſingle 
flor. de ræm. teſtimony of Cayet, who lived a great many years after it is 
L, vii. e. 18 ſaid to have happened. From Geneva Marot went into 
8 Fn”, Piedmont, 
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Piedmont, where he died at Turin in 1544, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age; and, as ſome ſay, very poor. 5 | 
Marot, according to an expreſſion of the Sieur de V au- Baillet, Ju- 
privas, was the poet of the princes, and the prince of poets, ESD des 
during his time in France. It is agreed on all hands, not tom. iv. 
, only that the French poetry had never before appeared with p. 369. 
the charms and beauties with which he adorned it, but that Pais, 1721+ 
even during the fixteenth century there appeared nothing, 
that could be compared with the happy turn, the native 
graces, and the wit, that was every where ſcattercd through 
his works. We find, by the judgments which have been Baillet, as 
collected upon Marot, that the French poets are obliged to above. 
him for the rondeau; and that to him they likewile owe, in 
ſome meaſure, the modern form of the ſonnet, and madrigal, 
and of ſome other of the ſmaller pieces of poetry. His works 
abound with obſcure pieces, in which he followed the turn 
of the times, as well as the bent of his inclination and man- 
ners: for he was not only a court poet, but a man alſo, who 
loved the fair ſex, and could never renounce the pleaſures of 
ſenſe: not but that many a poet has written obſcenely, 
who has been far enough from lewdneſs in his life and con- 
verſation. It is with this, as with the itch of ſaying © good 
- * things;” no confideration can reſtrain it; and when a 
poet finds that he can be very ſmart, in an epigram for in- 
ſtance, by means of an obſcene thought, he never ſcruples 
to ſacrifice the virtuous ſentiments of his heart to his genius. 
Thus one proteſted, that he had never attempted to ſeem 
„ witty for the ſake of being wanton, but had — been 
„ wanton for the ſake of being witty.” Perhaps ſo: yet 
we may juſtly reply, with the laſt line of one of Martial's Lib. xii, 
epigrams, © T anti non erat eſſe te diſertum;“ © It was not e. 43. 
of ſuch conſequence that you ſhould appear a wit:“ a 
leſſon which Martial gave to others, but practiſed himſelf as 
little as any body. Bur to go on with Marot. As great a 
libertine as he was, he tranſlated fifty of David's Pſalms. 
Firſt he tranſlated thirty, which he obtained a privilege to 
publiſh in about the year 1540, and dedicated to Francis J. 
His tranſlation was cenſured by the faculty of divinity at Pa- 
Tis, who carried matters ſo far, as to make remonſtrances 
and complaints to that monarch. The king, who: had a + 
great value fot Marot, on account of his genius, put them { 
off with delays; teſtifying how acceptable this ſpecimen was | 
to him, and defiring to ſee the whole finiſhed. However, 
after ſeveral ney JO. had been made to the king, the 
publication of them was prohibited; which, as uſually hap- 
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pens in ſuch caſes, made them ſell faſter than the printers 
could work them off. Being obliged, as we have already 
obſerved, to fly to Geneva, he tranſlated twenty more, which 
in the year 1543 were printed there, with the other thirty, 
together with a preface written by Calvin. Some catholics 
of later times have reproached the proteſtants of Geneva 
with uſing this verſion of Marot (as they firſt did, though 
they were the firſt that abandoned it) under a pretence that 
he had been puniſhed there for committing adultery. But 
ſuppoſing he had, what then? The looſe life of a poet, as 
Bayle ſays, ought no more to hinder his tranſlation of Da- 
vid's Pſalms, provided it be a good one, from being uſed, 
than the looſe life of a painter or ſtatuary, ought to hinder 
thoſe who reverence images, from conſecrating a picture or 
a ſtatue. Marot's works have been collected and printed 
ſeveral times, | 


MARRACCI (Lew1s) a very learned Italian, was 
born at Lucca in Tuſcany, in the year 1612. After having 


finiſhed his juvenile ſtudies, he entered into the congrega- 


tion of regular clerks of the mother of God, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf early by his learning and merit. He taught 
rhetoric ſeyen years, and paſſed through ſeveral offices of his 
order. He applied himſelf principally to the ſtudy of lan- 
guages, and attajned of himſelf the knowledge of the Greek, 
the Hebrew, the Syriac, the Chaldee, the Arabic: which 
laſt he taught ſome time at Rome, by the order of pope 
Alexander VII. He was alſo a member of ſeveral congre- 
gations : that of the index expurgatorius, of indulgences, 
of reliques, of the examination of biſhops, &c. What he 
did in regard tq certain very ancient plates of lead, on which 
were ſeveral Arabic inſcriptions, deſerves to be mentioned, 
Theſe plates were found in Spain ; and the Spaniards at- 
tnbuted them to the apoſtle St. James, and his diſciples, be- 
cauſe they were able to read upon them many things con- 
formable to the chriſtian faith. Marracci, having received 
an order from the inquiſition to examine them, judged quite 
otherwiſe of them, He found them full of Mahometan re- 
veries, and manifeſtly ſhewed, at the tribunal of the inqui- 
fition, that neither St. James, nor any of his diſciples, could 
be the authors of them, but that they were a mere Mahome- 
tan forgery, contrived on purpoſe to impoſe upon the Chriſ- 
.tians. Hence theſe tables, which were held before in the 
higheſt veneration, came at length to be proſcribed, by a 
d<eree of pope Innocent X. Pope Innocent XI, choſe * 
| or 
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for his confeſſor, and placed great confidence in him. He 
would have advanced him to eccleſiaſtical dignities, if Mar- 
racci had not oppoſed him. Marracci died at Rome the 5th 
of February, 1700, aged eighty-ſeven years. 

He was the author of ſeveral pieces in Italian ; but the 

nd work, which has made him deſervedly famous all over 
| Horan is his edition of the Alcoran in the original Arabic, 
with a Latin verſion, notes, and confutation of his own. 
It was beautifully printed in two volumes folio, at Padua, 
1698, with this title: Alcorani textus univerſus ex corree- 
tioribus Arabum exemplaribus deſcriptus, ac ex Arabico idio- 
mate in Latinum tranſlatus, appoſitis unicuique capiti notis 
atque refutatione. Præmiſſus eſt prodromus ad refutationem 
Alcorani in quatuor partes diviſus. The Prodromus had 
been printed at Rome, in 1691, 8 vo. This work of Mar- 
racci hath great merit: it ſhews vaſt application, and vaſt 
knowledge of the Arabic tongue, although the learned have 
diſcovered, as may reaſonably be expected, ſeveral faults in 
the tranſlation. The notes are very learned, but the refuta- 
tions are not always folid ; they ſhew him to have been rather 
verſed in Mahometan writers, than ſkilled in philoſophical 
or theological reaſonings. The Latin verſion of the Alco- 
ran by — with notes and obſervations from him and 
others, and a ſynopſis of the Mahometan religion, by way 


of introduction, was publiſned by Acineccius, at Leipſic, 


1721, in 8 vo. 

Marracci had alſo a hand in the Biblia ſacra Arabica, ſa- 
eræ congregationis de propaganda fide juſſu edita, ad uſum 
eccleſiarum orientalium, Romæ 1671, in three volumes, fo- 
lio. About the year 1624, ſome eaſtern prelates beſought 
pope Urban VIII. to ſend them an Arabic verſion of the Bible 
in print, as they had but few manuſcript copies, and-thoſe 
neither intire nor very faithful. This was conſented to, 


and ſeveral of the learned were immediately employed to 


tranſlate it. The work met with many impediments, and 
was long about. Marracci was taken firſt into it in th 
year 1646; and even then, although ſeveral perſons h 
ſucceſſively been employed about it for above twenty years, 
it was not more than half done. At length pope Cle- 
ment IX, reſolved to finiſh it; and gave orders in 1668, 
that new aſſemblies ſhould be called, to diſpatch what was 
wanting, to order what ſheets ſhould be reprinted, to make 
a table of errata, and to write a preface. The reprinting 
twenty-five ſheets, the preface, and the errata, were com- 
Mitted to the care of Marracci, who executed them all Nu 
Wen; 
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well; and the work came out ſoon after. The Latin vul. 


gate was printed over againſt the Arabic verſion, which was 
made from it. JE: 


MARSH (Naxcissus) a moſt exemplary Iriſh prelate, 
was deſcended from an ancient family, and born the 20th of 
December, 1638, at Hannington in Wiltſhire. He received 
the firſt rudiments of learning in his native place; and be- 
ing there well fitted for the univerſity, was admitted of 
Magdalen-hall in Oxford, in 1654. . He became bachelor 


of arts in 1657, maſter in 1660, bachelor of divinity in 1667, 


doctor in 1671. In the mean time he was made fellow of 


Exeter-college, in 1658; afterwards chaplain to dr. Seth 
Ward, biſhop of Exeter, and then to the lord chancellor 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon. In 1673, he was appointed prin- 


cipal of St. Alban's-hall in Oxford, by the duke of Or- 


mond, chancellor of that univerſity ; but in 1678 was re- 


moved, by the intereſt of dr. John Fell, together with that 


of the duke of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, to 
the provoſtſhip of Dublin-college. He was promoted to the 
biſhopric of Leighlin and Ferns in February 1682, tranflated 
to the archbiſhopric of Caſhell in 1690, from thence to Dub- 
lin in 1694, and then to Armagh in 1702-3. While he 
preſided over the ſee of Dublin, he built a noble library, 
and filled it with a choice collection of books; having for 
that purpoſe bought the- library of dr. Stillingfleet, late bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, to which he added his own collection: 
and, to make it the more uſeful to the public, he ſettled a 
handſome proviſion on a librarian and ſub-librarian, to at- 
tend -it at certain hours. This prelate alſo endowed an 
almſhouſe at Drogheda, for the reception of twelve poor 
clergymen's widows, to each of whom he- provided a lodg- 
ing, and 201. per annum. He likewiſe repaired, at his own 
expence, many decayed churches within his dioceſe, and bought 
in ſeveral impropriations, which he reſtored to the church. 
Nor did he confine his good actions to Ireland only: for he 


gave a great number of manuſcripts in the oriental languages, 


chiefly purchaſed out of Golius's collection, to the Bodleian 
library. This worthy prelate died the 2d of November, 
1713, in the ſeventy- fifth year of his age, and was buried 
in a vault in St. Patrick's church- yard, adjoining to bis li- 
brary. He was a very learned and accompliſhed man. Be- 
ſides ſacred and profane literature, he had applied himſelf to 
mathematics and natural philoſophy: he was deep in the 
n of languages, eſpecially the. oriental: he _ 
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alſo ſkilled in muſic, the practice as well as the theory; and 


he r err in the younger part of his life, had concerts 


of vocal and inſtrumental muſic for his own amuſement, 

The few things he publiſhed were, 1. Manuductio ad 
logicum, written by Philip de Trieu: to which he added 
the Greek text of Ariſtotle, and ſome tables and ſchemes, 
Wich it he printed Gaſſendus's ſmall tract De demonſtratione, 
and illuſtrated it with notes, Oxon. 1678. 2. Inftitutiones 


logicæ, in uſum juventutis academicæ, Dublin, 1681. 3. 


An introductory eſſay to the doctrine of ſounds, containing 
ſome propoſals for the improvement of acouſtics. Preſented 
to the royal ſociety in Dublin, March the 12th, 1683, and 
publilned 


of Dublin, 1694, 4to. 


MARSHALL (Tous) a very learned Engliſh 
divine, was born at Barkby in Leiceſterſhire, about the 
year 1621, and educated there in grammar learning, under 


the vicar of that town. He was entered of Lincoln-col- Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. 


lege in Oxford, in 1640; and about the ſame time, be- 
ing a conſtant hearer of archbiſhop Uſher's ſermons in All- 
hallows church in that univerſity, his affections were ſo 
wrought upon by that worthy prelate, that he reſolved to 
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in the Philoſophical tranſactions of the royal ſo- No. 156, 


ciety of London. 4. A charge to his clergy of the dioceſe Nov. 1683. 


make him the pattern of his life. Soon after, Oxford be- Ibid. 


ing garrifoned upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he 
bore arms for the king at his own charge; and therefore 
in 1645, when he was a candidate for the degree of bache- 


lor of arts, he was admitted to it without paying fees. But 


upon the approach of the parliamentary viſitation, he left the 
univerſity, went beyond ſea, and became preacher to the 


company of Engliſh merchants at Rotterdam and Dort. In bid. 


the year 1661, he was created bachelor of divinity ; and in 


1668, choſen fellow of. his college, without his ſolicitation 
or knowledge. In the year 1669, while he was at Dort in 


Holland, he was made doctor of divinity at Oxford: and in 


1572 elected rector of his college, in the room of dr. Na- 
thaniel Crew, promoted to the biſnopric of Oxford. He was 
atterwards appointed chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty, and 
promoted to the deanery of Glouceſter in 168 1. He died at 


Lincoln- college in 1685. By his laſt will and teſtament, 


he gave to the public library at Oxford all ſuch of his books, 
whether manuſcript or printed, which were not then in the 


of, 
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af, and the remaining part to Lincoln- college library; in 
which college alſo he eſtabliſhed three ſcholarſhips. 

He wrote ſome pieces ; as, 1. Obſervationes in evangelio- 
rum verſiones per antiquas duas, Gothicas ſcilicet & Anglo- 
Saxonicas, &c. Dordrecht, 1665. 2. The catechiſm ſet 
forth in the book of Common-prayer, briefly explained by 
ſhort notes, grounded upon holy ſcripture, Oxf. 1679. 
The faid ſhort notes were drawn up by him at the defire of 
dr. John Fell, biſhop of Oxford, to be uſed by the miniſters 
of his dioceſe, in catechiſing their children. 7 An epiſtle 
for the Engliſh reader, prefixed to dr. Thomas Hyde's tranſ- 
lation into the Malayan language of the four Goſpels and the 
Acts of the apoſtles, Oxf. 1677. 4. He took a great deal of 
pains in compleating The life of archbiſhop Uſher, publiſh- 
ed by dr. Richard Parr, ſometime fellow of Exeter-college, 
Lond. 1686. Mr. Wood tells us, that“ he was a 6. 1% 
« yery well verſed in books, a noted critic, eſpecially in the 
« Gothic and Engliſh-Saxon tongues, a painful preacher, 
«© a good man and governor, and one every way worthy of 
« his ſtation in the church; and that he was always taken 
c to be an honeſt and-conſcientious puritan.” Dr. Hickes, 
in the life of mr. John Kettlewell, ſtiles him “a very emi- 
nent perſon in the learned world; and obſerves, that 


&« what he has publiſhed ſhewed him to be a great man.“ 


Dr. Thomas Smith ſtiles him alſo a moſt excellent man, 
« vir præſtantiſſimus,“ and tells us, that he was extremely 
well {killed in the Saxon and Eaſtern tongues, eſpecially the 
Coptic; and that he was eminent for his ſtrict piety, pro- 
found learning, and other valuable qualifications. 


MARSHAM (fir Joux) a very learned Engliſh wri- | 


ter, was the ſecond fon of Thomas Marſham, eſq; alder- 
man of London, who was deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily of his name in Norfolk, and born in the pariſh of St. 
Bartholomew in that city, the 23d of Auguſt, 1602. He 
was brought up at Weſtminſter ſchool, and ſent from thence, 
in 161%, to St. John's-college in Oxford, where he took, 


in due time, his degree in arts. In 1625 he went to 


France, and ſpent the winter at Paris: in 1626 and 1627, 
he viſited .moſt parts of that kingdom, and of Italy, and 
tome parts of Germany, and then returned to London. In 


1629 he went through Holland and Guelderland, to the 


ſiege of Boiſleduc, and thence by Fluſhing to Boulogne 
and Paris, in the retinue of ſit Thomas Edmondes, embaſ- 
ſador extraordinary, who was ſent to take the * of 
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Lewis XIII. to the peace newly concluded between Eng- 
land and France. During his reſidence in London, he 
ſtudied the law in the Middle Temple; and, in 1638, was 


' ſworn one of the fix clerks in Chancery. Upon the break- 


ing out of the civil wars, he followed the king and the great 
ſeal to Oxford; for which he was deprived of his place by 
the parliamentarians, and ſuffered a vaſt loſs by the plun- 
dering of his effects. After the ſurrender of the garriſon of 
Oxford, and the ruin of the king's affairs, he returned to 
London; and having compounded for his real eſtate, he 
betook himſelf wholly to retirement and ſtudy. In the be- 
ginning of 1660, he ſerved as a burgeſs for the city of Ro- 
cheſter, in the parliament which recalled king Charles IT. 
about which time being reſtored to his place in Chancery, 
he had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him, July 
the 1ſt, 1660, and three years after was made a baronet. 
This learned perſon died at Buſhy-hall in Hertfordſhire, the 
25th of May, 1685; and his body was interred at Cuck- 
ſtone near Rocheſter, where he had an eſtate. By Eliza- 
beth his wife, daughter of fir William Hammond, of St. 
Alban's in Eaſt Kent, he left iſſue two ſons, fir John Mar- 
ſham, of Cuckſtone, bart. and fir Robert Marſham, of 
Buſhy-hall, knt. both of them ſtudious and learned men. 
Sir John Marſham was a very accompliſhed gentle- 
man, exact in the knowledge of hiſtory, chronology, and 
languages, He publiſhed in 1649, 4to, and dedicated to 
mr. John Greaves, author of the Pyramidographia, Dia- 
triba chronologica ; that is, A chronological diſſertation, 
wherein he examines ſuccinctly, the principal difficulties 
which occur in the chronology of the Old Teſtament. The 
greateſt part of it was afterwards inſerted in another work, 
intitled, Canon chronicus, Ægyptiacus, Ebraicus, Græcus, 
& diſquiſitiones, Lond. 1672, in folio. What is chiefly 
new and moſt obſervable in this learned work, is this: the 
Egyptians, as is well known, pretended to an exceflive an- 
tiquity, and had framed a liſt of thirty ſucceſſive dynaſties, 
which amounted to a number of years vaſtly exceeding the 


age of the world. Theſe were rejected at once by ſome of 


the ableſt chronologers, as fabulous, and of no manner of 
credit; but fir John Marſham ſuppoſed that theſe dynaſties 
were not ſucceſſive, but collateral, and, without rejecting 
any, was the firſt who earneſtly ſet about reducing the in- 
tire ſcries to the ſcripture chronology. His attempt gained 
him great reputation, and he has been ſpoken of in very 


high terms. Mr. Wotton repreſents him as the firſt, 
e who 
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„ MARS HAM. 
Refleftions C who has made the Egyptian antiquities intelligible: that 
upon ancient cc molt learned gentlemen, ſays he, has reduced the wild 
and modern h 5 * e ee, hes 3 

learning, eap of Egyptian dynaſties into as narrow a compaſs as 
chap, ix, the hiſtory of Moſes. according to the Hebrew account, 
«© by the help of a table of the Theban kings, which he 
e found under Eratoſthenes's name in the Chronography of 
6 Syncellus. For by that table, he 1. Diſtinguiſhed the 
c fabulous and myſtical part of the Egyptian hiſtory, from 
<< that which ſeems to look like matter of fact. 2. He re- 
duced the dynaſties into collateral families, reigning at the 
fame time in ſeveral parts of the country; which, as ſome 
learned men ſaw before, was the only way to make thoſe 
« antiquities conſiſtent with themſelves, which till then 
„ were confuſed and incoherent.” The learned dr. Shuck- 
. ford, after having repreſented the foundation. of fir John 
The Sacred Marſham's Canon with regard to Egypt, ſays," that © upon 
er * theſe hints and obſervations, he has opened to us a proſpect 
the els: of coming at an hiſtory of the ſucceſſion of the kings of 
connected, © Egypt, and that in a method ſo natural and eaſy, that it 
— % mult approve itſelf to any perſon that enters truly into 
? 5 the deſign and conduct of it.” And afterwards having 
given a view of fir John's ſcheme, from the beginning of 
the reigns of the Egyptian kings down to his Seſoſtris, or 
Seſac, he obſerves, that „ if the reader will take the pains 
thoroughly to examine it, if he will take it in pieces into 
„ all its parts, review the materials of which it is formed, 
& conſider how they lie in the authors from whom they are 
taken, and what manner of collecting and diſpoſing them 
c is made uſe of, he will find that, however, in ſome leſſer 
points a variation from our very learned author may be 
5 defenſible, yet no tolerable ſcheme can be formed of the 
« ancient Egyptian hiſtory, that is not in the main agree- 
& ing with him. Sir John Marſham has led us to a clear 
and natural place for the name of every Egyptian king, 
and time of his reign, &c.” In the mean time it muſt 
not be diſſembled, that as fir John Marſham's ſyſtem has 
been followed by ſome, fo it has been ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
by ſeveral writers, who have repreſented it as not only falſe, 
but even prejudicial to revelation, and this too with the 

knowledge and deſign of the author, 5 | 
The Canon chronicus was reprinted at Leipſic, 1676, in 
4to, and at Franeker, 1696, in 4to, with a preface before 
them, in which the editor, mr. Menkerius, endeavours to 
confute our author; who thought, as Spencer and others 
have done, that the Jews derived part of their * 
| rom 
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from the Egyptians. The edition of Leipſic pretends, in 
the title · page, to be much more correct than that of London, 
which is infinitely more beautiful; but we muſt not truſt 
title- pages: however, it is eſteemed much more exact than 
that of Franeker. | 
Sir John Marſham wrote the preface to the firſt volume 
of Dugdale's Monaiticon Anglicanum, which was printed 
at London, 1655, in folio. He left behind him at his death 
unfiniſhed, 1. Canonis chronici liber quintus : five, Impe-- 
rum Perſicum. 2. De provinciis & legionibus Romanis. 
De re nummaria, &c. We are likewiſe in ſome meaſure 
obliged to him for the Hiſtory of philoſophy, by his very 
learned nephew, Thomas Stanley, eſq; ſince it was chiefly 
at his inſtigation, that that excellent work was undertaken. 
This we are told by mr. Stanley himſelf, in the dedication 
of it to his honoured uncle fir John Marſham, as he calls 
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MARSIGLI (Lewis FERDINAND) an Italian, His eloge by 
famous for letters as well as arms, was deſcended from an mr. Fonte- 


nelle, in his 


ancient and noble family, and born at Bologna, the 10th of H. dory of 
July, 1658. He was educated. with prodigious care, and the academy 
inſtructed in all the arts and ſciences by the beſt maſters in of ſciences. 


Italy; learning mathematics of Borelli, anatomy of Mal- 
pizhi, &c. He went to Conſtantinople in 1679, and, as 
he had deſtined himſelf for the art military, he ſlily took a 
view of the Ottoman forces, and made other obſervations of 
a like nature. He examined at the ſame time, as a philo- 
ſopher, the Thracian Boſphorus, and its currents. He re- 
turned to Italy in 1680; and the Turks ſoon after threat- 
ning an irruption into Hun „he went to Vienna, to of- 
ter his ſervice to the — 4 — II. which was readily 
accepted. Diſcovering great knowledge in fortifications and 
in the ſcience of war, he had the command of a company 
conferred on him in 1683; and the ſame year, after a very 
ſharp action, fell unfortunately into the hands of the Tar- 
tars. He was ſold by them to two Turks, with whom he 
ſuffered great hardſhips ; but at length conveying intelligence 
of his ſituation to his friends, who believed him dead, he was 
redeemed, and returned to Bologna towards the latter end of 
the year 1684, He went again into Germany, was employed 
by the emperor in ſeveral. military expeditions, and made a 
colonel in 1689. A reverſe. of fortune overtook him after- 
wards. In the general war which broke out in 1701, on 
account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, the important. fortreſs of 
Brifac ſurrendered to the duke of Bourgogne, on the 6th of 

September 


for the year 
1730. 


September 1703, thirteen days after the trenches were open: 
and it being judged that the place was capable of holding 
out much longer, the conſequence was, that count d' Arco, 
who commanded, loſt his head, and Marſigli, who was 
then advanced to be a marſhal, was ſtripped of all his ho- 
nours and commiſſions, and had his ſword broke over him. 
This ſentence was executed the 18th of February, 1704. 
He afterwards attempted to juſtify the ſurrender before the 
emperor; but not being able to get admittance, he pub- 
liſhed a memorial, the purport of which was to ſhew, that 
long before the ſiege of Briſac it had been repreſented and 
ſhewn, that the place could not be defended for any long 
time, 

His conſolation now was to be ſought for in the ſciences, 
and he happily knew how to find it there : for it is very re- 
markable, that amidſt all the hurry and noiſe, and fatigue 
of war, he had made all the advantages which the moſt phi- 
loſophic man could have made, who had travelled purely in 
queſt of knowledge ; had determined the ſituation of 1 
by aſtronomical methods, meaſured the courſe and ſwiftneſs 
of rivers, ſtudied the foſſils, the vegetables, the animals of 
each country, made anatomical — chymical experiments, 
and done, in ſhort, every thing which a man of ſcience 
could do. He went to Paris, and afterwards to Marſeilles, 
from whence he was called by pope Clement XI. in 1709, 
and inveſted with a military commiſſion. Returning ſoon 
after to Bologna, he began to execute a deſign which he 
had long been meditating. He had a prodigiouſly rich col- 
lection of every thing that might contribute to the advance- 
ment of natural knowledge: inſtruments proper for aſtrono- 
mical and chymical experiments, plans for fortifications, 
models of machines, &c. &c. All theſe he preſented to the 
ſenate of Bologna, by an authentic act, dated the 11th of 
January, 1712 ; forming, at the ſame time, a body out of 
them, which he called The inſtitute of the arts and ſciences 
at Bologna. He afterwards founded a printing-houſe, and 
furniſhed it with the beſt types for Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic. He preſented this to the Dominicans at Bo- 
logna, in 1728, on condition that all the writings of the 
Inſtitute, &c. ſhould be printed there at prime coſt. It was 

called The printing-houſe of St. Thomas of Aquinas. 
Having executed his projects, he returned to Marſeilles 
in 1728, for the ſake of finiſhing' ſome philoſophical obſer- 
vations upon the fea, which he had formerly begun there: 
but he had a ſtroke of an apoplexy in 1729, which occaſioned 
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MARSTON. 


the phyſicians to remit him to his native air; where he died 
the Iſt of November, 1730. He was a member of the aca- 
demy of ſciences at Paris, of the royal ſociety at London, 


and of that at Montpellier. His writings are numerous and 


valuable, in French, Italian, and Latin, and upon philo- 


ſophical ſubjects. | 
- MARSTON (Jon) an Engliſh dramatic author, 


who lived in the time of James I. and wrote eight plays. 


a—_— Wood ſays, that he was a ſtudent in Corpus- Athen. 
i-college, Oxford; but where he was born, or of O 


« Chri 
« what family deſcended, is not known.” He lived in 
friendſhip with the famous Ben Johnſon, as appears by his 


addreſſing to him his Male-content, a —— in the 


year 1604: yet we find him afterwards glancing with ſome 
ſeyerity at Beh, on account of his Cataline and Sejanus, in his 
Epiſtle prefixed to Sophoniſba, another tragedy. * Know,” 
ſays he, that I have not laboured in this poem, to relate any 
te thing as an hiſtorian, but to enlarge every thing as a poet. 
« To tranſcribe authors, quote authorities, and to tranſlate 
« Latin proſe orations into Engliſh blank verſe, hath in 
c this ſubject been the leaſt aim of my ſtudies.“ Lang- 


28]: 


Xon. 


baine obſerves, and with good reaſon, “ that none, who 


are acquainted with the works of Ben Johnſon, can doubt, 
« that he is meant here, if they will compare the orations 


„ in Salluſt with thoſe in his Cataline.” What provoked - 


Marſton thus to cenſure his friend, is not known; but the 
practice is common, and nothing is truer of wits, than what 
Gay has obſerved, a 


“ That they are ſtill prepared to praiſe or to abhor us, 
« Satire they have and panegyric for us.” _ | 


Marſton has contributed eight plays to the ſtage, which 
were all acted at the Black-Friars with applauſe ; and one 
of them, called The Dutch courtezan, was once revived ſince 
the reſtoration, under the title of The revenge, or a matoh 
in Newgate. In the year 1633, fix of this author's plays 
were geHated, and publiſhed in one volume, and dedicated 
to the lady viſcounteſs Faulkland. Beſides his dramatic 
poetry, he writ three books of ſatires, intitled, The ſcourge 
of villainy, which were printed at London in the year 1 — 
We have no account when Marſton died; but we find, that 
his works were publiſhed after his death by the great Shake- 
ſpear, and may reaſonably conclude from thence, that it 


muſt happen ſomewhere about the year 1614. 
Vol. VIII. R MARTI- 
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MARTIALIS. 
MARTIALIS (Maxcus VALIERIUS) a Latin 
poet, was born at Bilbilis, now called Bubiera, a town of 
the ancient Celtibera in Spain, which is the kingdom of 
gon. He was born, as is ſuppoſed, in the reign of the 
emperor Claudius, and came to — when he was about 
twenty-one years of age. He was ſent thither with a view 
of proſecuting the law; but he ſoon forſook that ſtudy, and 
applied himſelf to poetry. He excelled ſo much in the epi- 
grammatic way, that he preſently became very publicly 
known, and —_— after by many of the firſt rank at Rome, 
Silius Italicus, Stella, and Pliny the younger, were his 
friends and patrons. Stertinius, a noble Roman, had ſo 
great an eſteem for the compoſitions of this poet, that he 
laced his ſtatue in his library, while he was yet living; an 
— erally. paid to the memory of the illuſtrious dead 
only. And the emperor Verus, who reigned with Anto- 


ninus the philoſopher, uſed to call Martial his Virgil, 


which was as high an honour as could well be done him. 
Nay farther, as we learn from Pliny and Tacitus, as well as 
from ſeveral paſſages to be found in his own writings, he had 
konours and dignities actually beſtowed upon him by ſome 
of the emperors. Thus Domitian, whom it muſt he con- 
feſſed he has flattered not a little, made him a Roman 
knight, and gave him likewiſe the Jus trium liberorum, 
the privileges of a citizen who had three children. He was 
alſo advanced to the tribunate. But though he was ſo par- 


ticularly honoured, and had ſo many great and noble pa- 


trons, who admired him for his wit and poetry, it does not 
appear that he made his fortune among them. On the con- 


trary, he declares his circumſtances to be low, when it con- 


cerned him to ſet them off to the beſt advantage ; and owns 
himſelf poor, white he was repelling the inſults of an over- 
grown wealthy blockhead. | 


« Sum, fateor, ſemperque fui, Calliſtrate, pauper, 
“ Sed non obſcurus nec male notus eques: 
Sed toto legor orbe frequens, & dicitur, hic eſt ; 
„ Quodque cinis paucis, hoc mihi vita dedit.“ 
a X | Lib. v. Epigr. 13- 


* Low'ts my fortune, yet not quite ſo mean, 
« But in the rank of Roman knights I'm ſeen. 
&- My works with pleaſure thro' the world are read; 


© The praiſe few dead obtain, is to me living paid.” 


We 


; MARTIALI1S: 
| We Have no other informations concerning the time of 
Martial's death, than'what we can draw from his own 
writings ; and thoſe are far from enabling us to ſettle it with 
any preciſion, There is reaſon to think, that after the 
death of Domitian, his credit and intereſt declined at Rome; 
and if he Had ftill remaining among the hobles ſome patrons, 
ſuch as Pliny, Cornelius Priſcus, &c. yet the emperor 
Nerva took but little notice of him, and the emperor Trajan 
hone at all. Tired of Rome therefore, after he had lived in 


that city about four and thirty years; and grown, as lie him- 


ſelf tells us, grey-headed, 


«© Mutavere meas Itala regha cotnas. . : 
125 i Lib. x. Epigr. 103. 


The Italian climes have changed my hair.” | 


he returned to his own country Bilbilis, where he married 
a wife, and had the happineſs to live with her ſeyeral years, 
He admires and commends her much, telling her, that ſhe 
alone was ſufficient to ſupply the wafit of every thing he 
enjoyed at Rome: Romam tu mihi ſola facis,” ſays he, 
in the twenty-firſt epigram of the twelfth book. She appears 
too to have — a lady of a very large fortune; for in the 
thirty-firft epigram of the ſame book, he extols the mag- 
nificence of the houſe and gardens he had received from 
her, and fays, © that ſhe had made him a little kind of 
* monarch.” 
% Munera ſunt domino: poſt ſeptima luſtra reverſo, 
« Has Marcella domos, parvaque regna dedit.“ 


About three years after Martial had retired into Spain; 


he inſcribed his twelfth book of Epigrams to Priſcus, who 
had been his friend and benefactor; after which we hear no 
more of him, and therefore it is probable, that he did not 
long ſurvive this publication. If we knew the date of Pliny's 
letter about his death, which is written to Cornelius Priſcus, 
who is probably the ſame perſon to whom Martial addrefſed 
his twelfth book, we might be able to determine it pretty 
exactly. In, this letter, however, wie have the following cha- 


tecter of Martial: © I hear,” fays Pliny, that Martial is Pliny, book 
„dead, and am extremely grieved at it. He was an inge- ii. & 24. 


* nious, agreeable, and lively man; and if there was in 
5 his writings a great deal of wit and keenneſs, there was at 
* the ſame time great ingenuity and candour. Upon his 


* kaving Rome; gave = — towards defraying 


„% the 
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cc the expences of his journey; and I did this partly out of 
6 the regard and affection I had for him, and partly for the 
«© yerſes he compoſed upon me.—You will aſk, what 
« verſes? I would refer you to the volume, only I happen 


© to remember ſome of them; and if you like the ſample, 


« you know where to find the reſt. He addreſſes himſelf 


% to his muſe, whom he orders to pay a viſit to my houſe 


on the Eſquiline-hill, but to do it with all reverence 
“ imaginable : 


«© But, O take heed, my gentle muſe, 
That you a happy minute chuſe; 
And unoppreſs'd by Bacchus' weight, 

Affront not Pliny's learned gate. 
% For he gives all his ſtudious days, 
« To ſolemn philoſophic lays : 

And fond of pleaſing liſtning Rome, 
« Both in this age and all to come, 
« Compoſes books in ſuch a vein, 
As dare to vie with Tully's ſtrain, &c. 


« Was not it the leaſt I could do at parting, to a man, 
„ who had wrote ſuch high things of me? And do I not 
now as juſtly bewail his death? He gave me all in his 
power, and would have given me more, had he had more 


to give. Though what greater gift can be beſtowed than 


„ glory, honour, and eternity? But it may be ſaid, Mar- 
« tial's Poems will not be immortal: perhaps not, yet you 
„ muſt allow, that he wrote them as if they would.“ 

It has happened to this poet, as it has to many others, 
that thoſe who have criticiſed his writings, have ſhewn 
him in two oppoſite characters. The genius of Martial, 
ſay his admirers, was extenſive and lively : no ſubject came 
amiſs to him, and he was certainly very capable, had the 
taſte of the times he lived in 1 of keeping up 
the ſpirit of epigrammatic poetry, without the poor helps of 
falſe wit and obſcenity. “ He was a pleaſant witty poet, 
ſays Turnebus, how he came to be called a buffoon, I 
& know not; but let men ſay what they pleaſe, his Epi- 


' «© gramsare writ with a great deal of elegance,” *The pro- 


„ perties of an epigram,” ſays Scaliger, „are brevity and 
* ſmartneſs. This laſt quality Catuilus did not always ar- 


rive at; but the moſt acute Martial never failed. Many 


«* of his Epigrams, continues he, are divine; his ſtile 1s 
pure and exact, and proper for that great variety of matte! 
which he treated; and though,” as Marhoff fays, ill. 
Bo | | | & natured 


4 any but aſſes.” «+ 


MARTIANAY. 


ec natured critics have charged him with ſometimes uſing 
« the Spaniſh dialect, yet he deſerves all the honour that 


« has been paid him for his elegancy in the Latin tongue.“ 


Hear now his adverſaries. © He is,“ fays Muretus, * if 
« compared with Catullus, an idle, ſaucy fellow, a mere 
4 droll.“ < His Epigrams,” ſays Gyraldus, “ never pleaſed 

His Epigrams,” ſays Raphael Volaterra- 
nus, are not fit to be read; they contain neither elegancy 
« nor morality.” And Naugerius, to expreſs his contempt 
of him, uſed every year, upon Catullus's birth-day, to burn 
à certain number of Martial's books; „ which he ſacrificed,”? 
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as he ſaid, to the memory of that poet.” Let the critics . LE 


fight it out. He has generally been ſet at the head of his 


order; that is, he has excelled all thoſe, who have attempted 7 


42 Ce r A 


the pointed epigram, whether ancient or modern. What X27 « c, AC 


Voſhus however has ſaid of him, is very true, via. that 


« while he reproved vice he taught it; and that if he can 


« be ſuppoſed to have done good by the wit and elegancy© 


2 1600. 


« of many of his Epigrams, he has done infinitely more. o OA 4 Pas 
« miſchief by the few that are obſcene.” * . 20. 44 


MAR TIANAY (Jorn) a learned Benedictine monk, N'ceron. a 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an edition of St. Jerome, was c. om. i 


born at St. Sever, a ſmall village in Gaſcony, the 3oth of 
December, 1647. He entered into the congregation of 
St. Maur, at twenty years of age; and applied himſelf to 


the ſtudy of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 


He read lectures upon the Holy Scriptures in ſeveral mona- 
ſteries, at Arles, at Avignon, at Bourdeaux ; in the ſaſt of 
which places, he happened upon father Pezron's book, called 
The antiquity of time re-eſtabliſhed : L'Antiquite du temps 
retabliee. he authority of the Hebrew text, and the chro- 
nology of the Vulgate, hong attacked in this work, Marti- 
anay reſolved to defend them, and did fo in two or three 
pieces, publiſhed againſt Pezron and Iſaac Voſſius, who 
maintained the Septuagint verſion. This monk died of an 


apoplexy the 16th of June, 1717 ; after having ſpent fifty 


ars in an exact obſervance of all the duties belonging to 
his order, and writing more than twenty works. hat he 
is principally to be regarded for, is his edition of the works 
of St. Jerome in five volumes folio ; the firſt of which was 
publiſhed at Paris in 1693, the ſecond in 1699. In his notes 
on theſe two volumes, he criticiſed upon ſeveral learned men, 
as well papiſts as proteſtants, with much ſeverity, and even 
contumely ; which provoked Le Clerc, who was one of 


R 3 them, 


286. MARTINI. 
7 „to examine the merits of this edition and of the edi · 
A befor. This he did in a volume publiſhed in 12mo, at Am- 


dre /. {> cofterdam, 1700, with this title, Quzſtiones Hieronymianz, 
"4 in quibus expenditur Hieronymi nupera editio Pariſina, &c, 
Ce Ae we, fein which he ſhews, that tes notwithſtanding the 
Lie a Fang indecent petulancies he had exerciſed towards other critics, 
Pres Z, had none of the requiſites to qualify him for an editor of 
- #f, St. Jerome; that he had not a competent ſxill either in the 
2. /fPLLatin, * ans Hebrew languages, or in ancient 
_.. Interpreters of Scripture, or in profane authors, or in the 
ge Ale er ſcience of manuſcripts, for this work. Martianay put out 
l, ed hy r 1 in 1 7%, the "li 4 1705, 
_.. | in 1706 and mr. ere publi in the 
1 2 A feventeenth tome of his Bibliotheque chotlee, ſome pretty 
MCLE 2 copious remarks upon theſe three laſt volumes, which con- 
2 Se, ate firm the Judgment he had paſſed on the two firſt. Never- 
„ 
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A MARTINI (Ravmond) a Dominican friar, and 
great orientaliſt, who floyriſhed in the thirteenth century, 
Ate was born at Sobirats in Catalonia; and was one of thoſe 
of his order, who were pitched upon, at a general chapter 
held at Toledo in the year 1250, to ſtudy Hebrew and Ara- 
pic, in order to confute the Jews and Mahometans. The 
occaſion of it was this: Raymond de Pennafort his general, 
having a ſtrong deſire to purge Spain of Judaiſm and Maho- 
metaniſm, with which it was infected, procured an order 
from this chapter, that the religious of his ſociety ſhould 
apply themſelves to the ſtudy of Hebrew and Arabic. This 
taſk he impoied on Martini among others ; and he obtained 
a penſion of the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, for ſuch as 
ſhould ſtudy thoſe languages, on purpoſe that they might be 
able to exert themſelves in the conyerſion of infidels. This 
Was Ly reaſon of Martini's applying himſelf to thoſe ſtudies, 
which he did with great ſucceſs ; and having ſufficiently 
qualified himſelf to read the works of the rabbins, they fur- 
niſhed him with ſuch arguments, as enabled him to fight 
the Jews with their own weapons. This appears from his 


, 


Pegio fidei, Pugio fidel, which was finiſhed, as we learn from himſelf, 
b. u. c. 10. in the year 1278, though the firſt publication of it at Paris 
was not till the year 1651. There were ſeveral perſons 

who contributed to that edition. Monſieur Boſquet, who 

died biſhop of Montpelier, fell upon the manuſcript, while 

Ay GALE pegs. e rromaging all the corgers of tha. 
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library of the college de Foix at Toulouſe, about the | 
_ He read it, and after copying ſome things out , — A. * 
gave it to James Spieghel, a learned German, and his pre /Z 14 A410 
ceptor in the Hebrew tongue, Spieghel adviſed Mauſſac to- hed v4 * 
publiſh it, who, though very able to do it of himſelf, ha 245 
however for an aſſiſtant mr, de Voiſin, ſon of a counſellor” 777447 
in the parliament at Bourdeaux, who took upon him the D. Þ—* 
reateſt part of the taſk. Thomas Turc, general of the. / ow 
minicans, was very earneſt in ſpurring on the promoters . 4 3 / 
of this edition; and, not ſatisfied with ſoliciting them by 10S 
letters, equally importunate and obliging, he gave orders, 3 . 
that they hbuld be provided with all — ef the © / ers) of. 
Pugio fidei, that could be recovered. In ſhort, the Domi» 7/4 C cat. 
nican order intereſted themſelves ſo much in it, that they ie N e 
bore the charges of the impreſſion, ore, 
Some aſſert, that Martini wrote another book, intitled, „ 7; Sa. 
Capiſtrum Judæorum, and alſo a Confutation of the — 5 =» a 


vent of St. Dominic. The great knowledge which he has 
diſcovered of the books and opinions of the Jews, has made 

ſome imagine, that he was of that religion; “ but this, Did. art. 
ſays Bayle, is a miſtake.” MazTI1N1, 


MARTYR(PerER) a very able and learned divine, Melchior 
was born at Florence in the year 1500. His family name — * 
was Vermilius; but his parents gave him that of Martyr. 
from one Peter a martyr, whoſe church happened to ſtand 
near their houſe. The firſt rudiments of literature he re- 
ceiyed from his mother, who was a very ingenious lady; 
and uſed, as it is ſaid, to read Terence to him in the original, 

When he was grown up, he became a regular Auguſtine in 
the monaſtery of Fiſcoli ; and after three years ſtay there, 
he was ſent to the univerſity of Padua, to ſtudy philoſophy - 
and the Greek language. At the age of fix and twenty, he 
was made a public preacher ; and he preached firſt at Brixia, 
in the church of Afra, then at Rome, Venice, Mantua, and 
others cities of Italy. He read lectures of philoſophy and 
divinity in his college, and applied himſelf to the ſtufly of 
the Hebrew tongue, which he attained the knowledge of 


by the aſſiſtance of one Iſaac, a Jewiſh phyſician, Aſter- 
| wartls he was made governor of St. Peter's at the altar in 
Naples, and he fell in with the writings of Zuinglius and 


Bucer, which begot in him a good opinion of proteſtaniſm. 
But his converſation with Valdes, a Spauiſh lawyer, did fo 
1 * confirm 


M A R 'S Y R. 

confirm him in it, that he made no ſcruple to preach it at 
Rome privately to many perſons of quality: nay, he would 
even do it publicly. Thus when he came to 1 Cor. iii. 13. 
he boldly affirmed, that place not to be meant of purgatory ; 
< becauſe,” ſaid he, < the fire there ſpoken of is ſuch a fire, 
„ as both good and bad muſt paſs through; and the fire 
Lives of © ſhall try every man's work of what ſort it is.” And this,” 
—_— fays a certain writer, © ſeeming to ſhake a main pillar of 
Fuller, ce pureatory, the pope's furnace, the fire whereof, like the 
& philoſopher's ſtone, melteth all his leaden bulls into pure 
« gold; ſome of his under-chymiſts, like Demetrius and 
c the craftſmen, begin to beſtir themſelves, and cauſed him 

to be ſilenced. “ | 
Hie went afterwards to Lucca, where he was made ſu- 
rior to a houſe of his own-orderz and there he lived with 
remellius and Zanchius, whom he is ſaid to have con- 
verted. - But finding himſelf in danger here alſo, he left 
the city ſecretly, and travelled to Piſa; from whence, by 
letters to cardinal Poole, and to the ſociety of Lucca, he 
fully explained the reaſons of his departure. Then coming 
to Florence, but making no long ſtay there, he ſet forward 
for Germany; and paſſing the Alps, went to Zurich with 
Bernardinus Ochinus, who had been one of the moſt cele- 
brated preachers of Italy, but had now forſook his former 
ſuperſtitions. From Zurich he went to Baſil ; and from 
thence, by Martin Bucer's means, he was brought to Straſ- 
burg. Here he married a young nun that had left her con- 
vent, who lived with him eight years, and died at Oxford. 
Melchior Adam relates, in his Life of Peter Martyr, „ that 
the body of this lady was afterwards, in queen Mary's 
“ days, inhumanly dug up by the order of cardinal Poole, 
* and buried in a dunghill; and the reaſon given for ſo un- 
$6 natural a proceeding was, becauſe the remains of a noto- 
„ rious heretic could not, without a moſt horrible profana- 
«© tion, be ſuffered to lie ſo near, as it ſeems they did, to 
$ the remains of a ſainteſs called Frideſuida. But the true 
< reaſon,” adds the biographer, “was a motive of reſent- 
< ment, which cardinal Poole had conceived againſt Peter 
„ Martyr. The cardinal had formerly been his moſt inti- 
© mate friend, and even continued to appear fo, after Martyr 
© had expreſſed his diſguſt at the errors and ſuperſtitions of 
„% Rome ; but when Martyr left Italy, he became his moſt 
Fc inveterate enemy, and exerciſed that indignity, and even 
c“ cruelty upon the wife, which it was not in his power to 
* ſhew to the huſband. However, when queen Elizabeth 
5 8 5 came 


t 
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te came to the throne, ſhe was removed again by an order 
5 of the biſhops, and ſolemnly interred in the moſt honour- 
able part of the. church. Nay more: to prevent the 
« papiſts from treating her in the ſame opprobrious manner 
6 again, if perchance they ſhould have it in their power, 
« her bones were promiſcuouſly confounded with the bones 
« of the ſainteſs Frideſuida, FA that it was. not poſſible to 
« diſtinguiſh them from each other.” | 

But to return. After Peter Martyr had ſpent five years 
at Straſburg, he was, through. the management of archbiſhop | 
Cranmer, ſent for to England by king Edward VI. who 
made him profeſſor of divinity at Oxford in the year 1549. 
Here he read lectures, to which even the popiſh party, from 
the fame of his learning, reſorted : and though they had 
much envying and heart-burning about him, as may eaſily 
be imagined, yet they bore him pretty patiently, till he 
came to handle the doctrine of the Lord's-ſupper. Then 
they began to break forth into outrages, to diſturb him in 
his lectures, to fix up malicious and ſcandalous ſchedules 
againſt him, and to challenge him to diſputes; which chak 
lenges he did not diſdain to accept, but diſputed firſt, pri- 
vately in the vice-chancellor's lodge, and afterwards in pub- 
lic, before his majeſty's commiſſioners, deputed for that 
purpoſe. At length however they ſtirred up the ſeditious 
multitude againſt him fo ſucceſsfully, that he was obliged to 
retire to London, till the tumult was ſuppreſſed; and then 
returning again, was, for his better ſecurity, made by the king 
canon of Chriſt-Church. And here he continued till queen 
Mary came to the throne ; when being forced to fly, he 
paſſed unknown and undiſcovered through Brabant, and 
other popiſh territories, to Straſburg ; though it is ſaid, that 
he was waylaid both here and beyond ſea. From thence he 
went to Zurich, upon an honourable invitation from the 
magiſtrates of that place, to be their divinity profeſſor ; and 
was accompanied thither by our great Jewel; afterwards 
biſhop of Saliſbury, who was then an exile in thoſe parts. 
Here he lived ſeven years in high eſteem with the inhabi- 
tants of the place, and in great friendſhip with Bullinger, 
and other learned men. He was afterwards invited to 
Geneva, to be paſtor of the Italian church there; and in 
queen Elizabeth's days, when proteſtantiſm was re-eſtabliſhed 
in England, biſhop Jewel laboured to bring him back thi- 
ther : but all in vain; he continued at Zurich to the time 


of his death, which happened on the 12th of November, 


1562, in the 63d year of his age. However, the year be- 
5 fore 
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Fore he died, he was prevailed with by letters from the 
queen-mother of France, the king of Navarre, the prince 
of Conde, and other peers of that realm, to go over into 
France to the ſolemn conference at Poiſſy, w he dif. 
puted againſt the papiſts, with Beza and others. Not long 
after his arrival at Zurich, he took a ſecond wife, which 
was recommended to him from the Italian church at Geneva, 
where ſhe lived an exile for religion. He had two children 
by her, who both died very young, and before him ; and 
he left her with child of a third, which proved a daughter, 
Peter . — deſcribed to have been a man of an able, 
healthy, big- ned, and well-limbed body, and of a coun- 
tenance which expreſſed an inwardly grave and ſettled turn 
of mind. His parts and Jearning were very uncommon ; as 
was alſo his ſkill in diſputation, which made him as much 
admired by the proteſtants, as hated by the papiſts. He 
was very ſincere and indefatigable in promoting a reforma- 
tion in the church; yet his zeal was never known to get 
the better of his judgment. He was always moderate and 
prudent in his outward behaviour; nor even in the conflict 
of 2 diſpute, did he ſuffer himſelf to be tranſported into in- 
temperate warmth, or unguarded expreſſions ever to eſcape 
— — an —_— — not confined to 
reaching iſputing againſt the papiſts ; he wrote a great 
— books agai them, none of which raiſed his — 


tion higher, tha his Defence of the orthodox dectrine of 
_ the Lord's-ſupper, againſt biſhop Gardiner. He wrote all 


ſeveral Tracts of divinity, and Commentaries on many books 
of Scripture ; for all which he was as much applauded by 


one party, as he was condemned by the other. As a com- 


mentator upon Scripture, he fell under the cognizance of 


Critic! hit, father Simon, whoſe criticiſm upon him we will here tranſ- 


of the Old 
Teſt. book 
iti. c. 14. 


eribe, becauſe it may ſerve to ſhew, what opinion was en- 
tertained of him by thoſe of the Romiſh communion, who 
had any knowledge mixed with their zeal. © Peter Martyr, 
« a Florentine, who was called into England at the begin- 
«© ning of the refarmation under Edward the VIth, and who 
« afterwards taught the Holy Scriptures at Zurich, has alla 
«© made,” ſays that eminent critic, “ ſeyeral commentaries 
# upon the hiſtorical books of the Bible, which can be of 
4 no great uſe for underſtanding the literal ſenſe ; becauſe 


t they are full of common-places and queſtions, which he 


4% draws from the words of his text. It is probable, that 
„ as-he was a florid man, he followed this method, to ſhew 
44 both his learning and his eloquence ; whereas, if he had 
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6 only kept Cloſe to his text, he would not haue had the 
« opportunity of ſpeaking ſo much, or of reſolving ſo many 
« curious queſtions, as he has ſtarted in his Commentaries, 
« and afterwards falls a rajling, Thus ip the beginning of Ch. i. x7, 
« his Commentary uppn the book of Judges, ing | 
« Adonibezek, who had cut off the hands and feet of ſe- 
e venty of bis neighbouring kings, after having obſerved, 
« that at that time every city had a kipg, he runs out upon 
« the ambition of aur preſent princes, whoſe chief care is, 
s ſays he, to increaſe the number of their ſubjects. Tanta 
« hodie monarch flagrant ambitione, ut non quot poſſint 
© regere provideant, ſed id unice ſpegent ut quamplurimos 
e regant : that is, the kings of our times are ſo very am- 
e bitious, that they never conſider what number of ſubjects ' 
e they are able to govern, but are only intent upon in- 
« creaſing that number. The ſame reflection he afterwards 
applies to biſhops, who, he ſays, ſtick at no means what- 
# ever 0 Mails themſelves to * and —— ſees, from 
„ which they accumulate yaſt riches and poſſeſſions, al- , 
{| though they neyer viſit them. Epiſcopi omnibus modiz lun | 
* id ambiunt, ut dioceſes habeant quam ampliſſimas, a') A e, ch 
„quibus, licet nunquam eas inſpiciant, uberrimos fructus . 


capiunt. In a word, the Commentaries of Peter MI, 


/ 

« upon the Bible are full of long digreſſions; and he en C he [Tous 
** deavours throughout to ſhew himſclf a learned man. F or. e Neu, 7 
f* example, in this yery ſame chapter of Judges, upon the 47g 4 5, 
* account only of one word, he makes a long diſcourſe , 7 « ,i 
* concerning giants, wherein he ſets down whatever he , lie A, 
** had read upon this ſubject: as alſo upon the account of /4 - 4 , 
the Hebrew word mas, tribute, which is gften uſed in 
„this chapter, he makes a long digreſſion concerning the 
* riſe of the maſs, wherein he explains all the parts of it.” 

It is eaſy to conceiye, that Peter Martyr would be ranked 
at Rome amongſt the heretics of the firſt claſs. He was ſo; 
nevertheleſs, as biſhop Jewel obſerves in his Defence of the 
church of England, he was an illuſtrious man, and muſt 
** never be named without the higheſt reſpect and honour. 


MARVELL (ANDRE w) a very ingenious and witty Cooke's 
Engliſh writer, was the ſon of mr. Andrew Marvell, mi- Life of Au- 
niſter and ſchoolmaſter of Kingſton upon Hull in Yorkſhire, e, he r 
and was born in that town in the year 1620. His parts prefixed to 
being very great, his progreſs in letters was proportionable; Mr. Mar- 
fo that at thirteen years of age, he was admitted of Trinity- — 
college in Cambridge. But he had not been long there, 12mo. 283 
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factors of the Romiſh church, under the connivance of this, 
as. well as the preceding reign, ſpared no pains to make 


proſelytes; for which purpoſe ſeveral of them were planted 
in or near the univerſities, in order to make conqueſts 


among the young ſcholars. Mr. Marvell fell into their 
fnares, as mr. Chillingworth had fallen before him, and was 


veigled up to London; but his father being appriſed of it, 


ſoon after purſued him, and finding him in a bookſeller's 
ſhop, prevailed with him to return to college. He after- 
wards applied'to his ſtudies with great affiduity, and took a 
bachelor of arts degree in 1638. About this time he loſt 
his father, who was unfortunately drowned in croſſing the 
Humber, as he was attending the daughter of an intimate 
female friend ; who thereupon becoming childleſs, ſent for 
our author, and, by way of making all the return in her 
power, added conſiderably to-his fortune. Upon this the 
plan of his education was enlarged, and he travelled through 


moſt of the polite parts of Europe. It appears, that he had 


been at Rome, from his poem intitled, Flecknoe, an Engliſh 
prieſt at Rome: in which he has deſcribed with great hu- 
mour, that wretched poetaſter, mr. Richard Flecknoe, from 
whom mr. Dryden gave the name of Mac-Flecknoe, to his 
ſatire againſt Shadwell. During his travels, happened alſo 
another occaſion of exerciſing the drollery of his wit. In 
France, he found much talk of one — Joſeph de Ma- 
niban, an abbot, who pretended to enter into the qualities 
of thoſe he had never ſeen, and to prognoſticate their good 
or bad fortune, from an inſpection of their hand- writing. 
This artiſt was handſomely laſhed by our author, in a poem 
written upon the ſpot, and addreſſed to him. We know 
no more of mr. Marvell for ſeveral years, only that he ſpent 
ſome time at Conſtantinople, where he reſided as ſecretary 
to the Engliſh embaſſy at that court. 

In the year 1653, we find him returned to England, and 
employed by Oliver Cromwell in the buſineſs of a tutor to 
one mr. Dutton ; as appears from an original. letter of mr. 
Marvell to that uſurper, ſtill extant. His firſt appearance 
in any public capacity at home, was his being made aſſiſtant 
to the celebrated mr. John Milton, Latin — to the 
protector, which, according to his own account, happened 
in the year 1657. I never had,” fays he, „any, not 


2 the remoteſt relation to public matters, nor correſpon- 
Part u. p. 
12. 


* dence with the perſons then predominant, until the year 


66 1657; when indeed I entered into an employment, for 
& which I was not altogether improper, and which I con- 
< ſidered to be the moſt innocent and inoffenſwe towards 

; | 6 his 


eee 
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« his majeſty's affairs of any in that uſurped and irregular 
& government, to which all men were then expoſed. And 
&« this 1 accordingly diſcharged without diſobliging any one 
c perſon, there having been opportunity and endeavours 
“ fince his majeſty's happy return to have diſcovered, had 
c jt been otherwiſe.” | | 20 

A little before the reſtoration, he was choſen by his na- 
tive town, Kingſton upon Hull, to fit in that parliament, 
which began at Weſtminſter, April the 25th, 1660, and af- 
terwards for that, which began May the 8th, 1661. In this 
ſtation he acquitted himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of his 
electors, that they allowed him an handſome penſion all the 
time he continued to repreſent them; and that was, to the 
time of his death. He ſeldom ſpoke in parliament, but had 
great influence without doors upon the members of both 
houſes. Prince Rupert, particularly, paid the greateſt re- 
gard to his councils; ſo great, that whenever he voted ac- 


cording to the ſentiments of mr, Marvell, which he often 


did, it was a ſaying with the oppolite party, that “he had 
been with his tutor :” and ſuch was the intimacy between 
the prince and mr, Marvell, that when the latter was obliged 
to abſcond, to avoid falling a ſacrifice to the indignation 
and malice of thoſe enemies, whom the honeſt ſharpneſs of 
his pen had excited, the former frequently went to ſee him, 
diſguiſed as a private perſon. For mr. Marvell made him- 
ſelt fo obnoxious to the governing party, by the oppoſition 
he gave them with his writings, as well as with his actions, 
that his life was often threatened, and he was forced to con- 
ceal himſelf from public view. 

The firſt attack he made with his pen was upon the fol- 
lowing occaſion. In the year 1672, dr. Samuel Parker, a 
man of parts and learning, but a furious partizan, and viru- 
lent writer on the fide of arbitrary government, publiſhed 
biſhop Bramhall's Vindication of bimſelf, and the reſt of 
the epiſcopal clergy, from the preſbyterian charge of popery, 


Kc. to which he added a preface of his own. This preface 


our author attacked, in a piece called, The rehearſal tranſ- 
proſed : or, animadverſions on a late book, intitled, A pre- 
face, ſhewing what grounds there are of fears and jealouſies 
of popery : the ſecond impreſſion, with additions and amend- 
ments, ee printed by J. D. for the aſſigns of John 
Calvin and Theodore Beza, at the ſign of the king's in- 
dulgence, on the ſouth ſide of the Lake Leman; and ſold 
by N. Ponder in Chancery-Lane, 1672, in 8/0, The title 
of this piece is taken in part from the duke of Buckingham's 


comedy, called The rehearſal ; and as mr. Dryden is _ 
1 culed 
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culed in the play under the name of Bayes ſo inr. Marvell 
has ERIE | — 


the ſame name for dr. Parker, whom he has 
expoſed with much ſtrength of argument, but yet with 
more wit and humour. Parker anſweted Marvell in a letter 
intitled, A reproof to the rehettſal tranſproſed : tò which 
Marvell replied in, The rehearſal tranſproſed, the ſecond 
part. Occafioned by two letters; the firſt printed by a 
nameleſs author, intitled, A reproof; &c, The ſecond letter 
left for me at a friend's houſe, dated November 3, 167 5 

f 


ſubſcribed J. G. and 9 with theſe words: 
l 


8 
10n. vol. ii. 


Hift. of his 


own times, 
vol. i 


Is 


Tale of a 


tub. 


thou dareſt to print any lie or libel againſt dr. Parker, by 
the eternal God I will cut thy throat.” Anſwered by 
Andrew Marvell, London 1673, in 8vo. Mr. Marvell did 
not confine himſelf in theſe pieces, to dr. Parker's princi- 
ples; as they appear in the Preface ahd the Reproof; but he 
expoſed and confuted likewiſe ſeveral things, which the 
doctor Had advanced in his Eccleſiaſtical polity, publiſhed 
in 1670, ahd in his Defence of it in 1671. Dr. Parker 
made no reply to mr. Marvell's laſt piece: © He judged it 
% more prudent;” ſays mr. Wood; to lay down the 
* 'cudgels; than to enter the liſts again with afi untoward)y 


„ combatant, ſo hugely well verſed and experienced in the 


& then but newly refined art, though much in mode and 
« faſhion almoſt ever ſince, of ſporting and jeering buf-. 
% foonery.— It was generally thought however, by many of 
© thoſe, who were otherwiſe favourers of Parker's cauſeg 


& that the _— lay on MarvelP's fide ; and it wrought - 


« this good effect on Parker, that for ever after it took 
* down his high ſpirit.” Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of dr: 
Parker, ſays, that after he had for ſome years entertained 
&« the nation with ſeveral virulent books, he was attacked 
& by the livelieſt droll of the age; who wrote in a burleſque 
« ſtrain ; but with ſo peculiar and entertaining a conduct, 
te that from the king, down to the, tradeſman, his books 
were read with great pleaſure. That not only humbled 
e Parker, but the whole party; for the author of the Re- 
& hearſal tranſproſed, had all the men of wit on his ſide.” 
Dr. Swift likewiſe, ſpeaking of the uſual fate of common 
anſwerers to books, and how ſhort-lived their labours are, 
adds, that there is indeed an exception, when any great 
© genius thinks it worth his while to expoſe a fooliſh piece: 
& ſo we ſtill read Marvell's anſwer to Parker with pleaſure, 
& though the book it anſwers be ſunk long ago.” Several 
others writers fell with great fury and virulence upon Mar- 
vell ; but Parker being conſidered as the principal, —_— 
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levelled his artillery chiefly at him, touching the reſt here 


and there occaſionally only. | | 
A few years after another divine fell under the cognizance 
of mr. Marvell's pen ; and it came to paſs on this wile. 


In 1675, dr. Herbert Croft, biſhop of Hereford, publiſhed 
without his name a diſcourſe in 4to, intitled, The naked 
truth: or the true ſtate of the primitive church By an 
humble moderator. This was immediately anſwered by ſe- 
veral perſons, and among the reſt by dr. Francis Turner, 
maſter of St. John's- college in Cambridge, in a book called, 
Animadverſions upon a late pamphlet, intitled, The nak 

truth, &c. This animadverter being againſt moderation, 
which the author of Naked truth had written his book on 
purpoſe to inculcate, provoked mr. Marvell, who was a 
lover of it, to take him to taſk; and he did ſo in the follow - 
ing piece, Mr. Smirke, or the divine in mode; being cer- 


tain annotations upon the animadverſions on the Naked” 


truth, together with a ſhort Hiſtorical eſſay concerning ge- 
neral councils, creeds, and impoſitions in matters of reli- 
gion. By Andreas Rivetus, junior. Anagrammatiſed, Res 
nuda veritas, 1676, 4to. The Hiſtorical eſſay was after- 
wards printed by itſelf in folio. The laſt work of our au- 
thor's, which was publiſhed in his life-time, was An ac- 
eount of the growth of popery and arbitrary government in 
England ; more particularly, from the long prorogation of 
November 1675, ending the 15th of February 1676, till the 
laſt meeting of parliament the 16th of July, 1677 : 1678, 
folio; and reprinted in State tracts in 1689. In this piece 
our author, having imputed the Dutch war to the corruption 
of the court, aſſerts, that the papiſts, and particularly the 
French, were the true ſprings of all the councils at this time: 
and theſe, and ſeveral 6ther aſperſions upon the king and 
miniſtry, occafioned the following advertiſement to be pub- 
liſhed in the Gazette. Whereas there have been lately 
s printed and publiſhed ſeveral ſeditious and ſcandalous li- 
ce dels againſt the proceedings of both houſes of parliament, 
«© and other his majeſty's courts of juſtice, to the diſhonour 
* of his majeſty's government, and the hazard of public 
<< peace; theſe are to give notice, that what perſon ſoever 
«© {hall diſcover unto one of the ſecretaries of ſtate the prin- 
ter, publiſher, author, or hander to the preſs, of any of 
* the ſaid libels, ſo that full evidence may be made thereof 


© to a jury, without mentioning the informer ; eſpecially 


© one libel, intitled, An account of the growth of popery, 
® Nc, and another called, A ſeaſonable argument to all the 
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4c grand juries, &c. the diſcoverer ſhall be rewarded as fol- 
« lows: he ſhall have fifty pounds for ſuch diſcovery, as 
<< aforeſaid : of the printer or publiſher of it from the preſs, 
and for the hander of it to the preſs, 100 l. &c. 
Mr. Marvell, by thus oppoſing the miniſtry and their mea- 


| fures, created himſelf many enemies, as we have already 


obſerved, and made himſelf very obnoxious to the govern- 


ment: notwithſtanding which, king Charles H. took great 
delight in his converſation, and tried all means to win him 


over to his ſide, but in vain; nothing being ever able to 
fhake his reſolution. There were many inftances of his 
firmneſs in reſiſting the offers of the court; but he was proof 
againſt all temptations. The king having one night enter- 


tained him, ſent the lord treaſurer Danby the next morning 


to find out his lodgings z which were then up two pair of 
Rairs, in one of the little courts in the Strand. He was 
buſily writing, when the treaſurer opened the door abruptly 


upon him; upon which, ſurpriſed at ſo unexpected a viſitor, 


mr. Marvell told his lordſhip, “he believed he had miſtaken 
© his way.” Lord Danby replied, «© Not now I have found 
mr. Marvell;” telling him, that he came with a meſſage 
from his majeſty, which was to know, what his majeſty 


could do to ſerve him: to which mr. Marvell replied, with 
his uſual facetioufneſs, that “ it was not in his majeſty's 

power to ſerve him.” Coming to a ſerious explanation, 
our author told the treaſurer, “that he knew full well the 


* nature of courts, having been in many ;. and that who- 
ever is diſtinguiſhed by the favour of the prince, is always 
expected to vote in his intereſt.” Lord Danby told him, 
<< that his majeſty, from the juſt ſenſe he had of his merit 
alone, deſired to know, * there was any place at 
court he could be pleaſed with.” To which mr. Marvell 
replied, that he could not with honour accept the offer, 
fince if he did, he muſt either be ungrateful to the king 
in voting againſt him, or falſe to his country in giving in 
<< to the meaſures of the court. The only favour therefore 
* which he begged of his majeſty was, that he would eſteem 
him as faithful a ſubject as any he had, and more truly in 


his intereſt by refuſing his offers, than he could have been 


<< by embracing them.” The lord Danby finding no argu- 
ments would make the leaſt impreſſion, told him, “ that 


the king had ordered him 10001. which he hoped he 
would receive, till he could think of ſomething farther to 


« aſk his majeſty.” This laſt offer he rejected with the 
1 mind as the firſt 3. though as ſoon as the 
Ti | 925 treaſurer 
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treaſurer was gone, he was forced to borrow a guinea of a 
friend. | 

Mr. Marvell died in the fifty-eighth” year of his age, on 
the 16th of Auguſt, 1678, not without the ſtrongeſt ſuſpi- 
cions of being poiſoned ; for he was always very temperate, 
and of an healthful and ſtrong conſtitution to the laſt. He 
was interred in the church of St. Giles's in the Fields; and 
ten years after, viz. in 1688, the town of Kingſton upon 
Hull, to teſtify her grateful remembrance of his honeſt fer- 
vices to her, collected a ſum of money to erect a monument 
over him, and procured an epitaph to be written by ſome 
able hand : but the miniſter of the pariſh forbid both the in- 
ſcription and monument to be placed in that church. Mr. 
Wood tells us, that in his converſation he was very modeſt, 


and of few words; and mr. Cooke, the writer of his life, 
obſerves, that he was very reſerved among thoſe 'whom he 


did not well know, but a moſt delightfu} and improving 
companion among his friends. After his death were pub- 
liſhed Miſcellaneous poems, in 1681, folio, with this adver- 
tiſement to the reader prefixed : x 
«© Theſe are to certify every ingenious reader, that all 
e theſe poems, as alſo the other things in this book con- 
© tained, are printed according to the exact copies of my 
© late dear huſband, under his own band-writing, being 
found ſince his death —— other papers. Witneſs 

my hand, this 15th day of October, 1680. | 
+ SS. MART MarveLL.” 


But mr. Cooke ſays, that“ theſe were publiſhed with no 
other but a mercenary view, and indeed not all to the 
« honour of the deceaſed, by a woman with whom he 
© lodged, who hoped by this Lagen to ſhare in what he 
left behind him: for that he was never married.“ This 
gentleman gave an edition, corrected from the faults of for- 
mer editions, of The works of Andrew Marvell, eſq; 
Lond. 1726, in two volumes 12mo : in which, however, 
are contained only his poems and letters, and not any of 
the proſe pieces abovementioned. Mr. Cooke prefixed alfo 
the life of mr. Marvell, which we have principally made uſe 


of in the account we have given of him. 


MARULL Us, a poet of Calabria in the fifth century, 
came to Padua, to wait upon Attila, after that king of the 
Huns had opened himſelf a paſſage into Italy, by the taking 
of Aquileia, and had deſtroyed or ſubdue] all tt at came in 
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his way. Marullus expected an ample reward for the flat. 


teries with which he had filled his panegyric upon Attila; 
but when that prince was informed by his interpreters, that 


the poem deduced his origin from heaven, and ſtiled him a 


God, he ordered both the verſes and the verſifier to be burned. 
It were to be wiſhed, that all flatterers might be thus re- 
warded ; but, in the preſent caſe, we have the mortification 
to learn, that Attila mitigated the puniſhment, upon re- 
— that ſuch a piece of ſeverity might hinder other au- 
thors from writing his praiſes. ; 


4. Ce ARULLUS (Micnaer TaxcHANISTIs) one of 


go. 


Ibid. 
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hofe learned Greeks who retired into Italy after the Turks 
had taken Conſtantinople, where he was born. It was not 
his zeal for the chriſtian religion, for he was an impious 
blaſphemer and atheiſt, but the fear of ſlavery, which made 
him abandon his country. In Italy he applied himſelf to 
the profeſſion of arms, and ſerved in the troops of horſe un- 
der Nicholas Rolla, a Lacedemonian. He joined the two 
profeſſions of letters and arms, and would be no leſs a poet 
than a ſoldier: and, as he ſuſpected that it would not be 
thought any extraordinary thing in him to be able to write 
Greek verſes, he applied himſelf diligently to the ſtudy of 
Latin poetry, and acquired a good deal of reputation by his 
ſucceſs in it. His Latin poems conſiſted of four books of 


/epigrams, and as many of hymns. He had begun a poem 


upon the education of a prince, which he did not finiſh : 
however, as much of it as was found among his papers, 
was publiſhed along with his epigrams and hymns; and 
this whole collection has paſſed through ſeveral editions. 
The critics are divided about his poems, ſome praiſing them 
highly, while others, as the two Scaligers, find great fault 
with them. Eraſmus ſays, in his Ciceronianus, that the 
poems of Marullus would have been tolerable, if they had 
ſavoured leſs of paganiſm: Marulli pauca legi, tolerabilia 
« f minus haberent paganitatis He created himſelf a 
2 many enemies, by cenſuring too freely the ancient 

atin: Floridus Sabinus and Politian uſed him ſeverely, in 
the oppoſition they gave him upon this head. The learned 
men of that time uſually roſe to fame by the way of tranſ- 
lation; but this he deſpiſed, either as too mean or too ha- 
zardous a taſk. Varillas, in his Anecdotes of Florence, 
aſſerts, that Laurence de Medicis conjured Marullus, by 


letters that are ſtill extant, to tranſlate Plutarch's moral 


works; but that Marullus had fo great an averſion to e 
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kind of drudgery, which obliged him, as he ſaid, to be- 
come a ſlave to the ſentiments of another, that it was im- 
poſſible for him to get to the end of the firſt page. He loſt his 
life as he was attempting to paſs the river Cæcina, which tuns 
by Volaterra, in Tuſcany. Perceiving that his horſe had 
plunged with his fore- feet ih ſuch a manner, that he could 
not diſengage them again, he fell into à paſſion, and gave 
him the ſpur ; but both his horſe and himfelf fell, and as 
his leg was engaged under the horſe's belly, there needed 


but little water to ſtifle him. Pierius Valerianus, who re- De ſiterato- 
lates theſe circumſtances, obſerves, that this poet blaſphemed dum inrelicy- 


terribly juſt before his death, and immediately upon his fall“ lib. 31, 


diſcharged a thouſand reproaches and curſes againſt heaven. 
His impiety ſeems unqueſtionable; and it is imputed to this 
turn of mind, that he admired Lucretius ſo much. He 

ave a new edition of his poem, which 1s ſeverely laſhed in 
Foſeph Scaliger's notes upon Catullus : and he endeavoured 
to imitate him. He uſed to ſay, that ** the reſt of the poets 
« were only to be read, but that Virgil and Lucretius were 


to be got by heart.“ 


MARY, queen of England, and eldeft daughter of 
king Henry VIII. by his rſt wife, Catharine of Spain, 
was born at Greenwich in Kent, February the 18th, 1517. 
Her mother was very careful of her education, and pro- 


vided her with tutors to teach her what was fitting, Her 


firſt preceptor was the famous Lynacer, who drew up for 
her uſe The rudiments of grammar, and afteriyards, De 
emendata ſtructura Latini ſermonis libri ſex. Lynacer dying 
when that princeſs was but fix years old, Ludovicus Vives, 
a very learned man of Valenza in Spain, was her next tu- 
tor; and he compoſed for her, De ratione ſtudii puerilis. 
Under the direction of theſe excellent men, ſhe became fo 


great a miſtreſs of Latin, that Eraſmus commends het for Lib. xir, 
her epiſtles in that language: Scripſit bene Latinas epiſto- er. 31. 


L las,” fays he. | | 

Towards the latter end of Her father's reign, at the ear- 
neſt ſolicitation of queen Catharine Parr, ſhe undertook to 
tranſlate Eraſmus's Paraphraſe on the goſpel of St. John; 
but being caſt into ſickneſs, as mr. Uda 


| relates, partly by ud Pre- 


overmuch ſtudy in this work, after ſhe had made ſome pro- face, &c, 
greſs therein, ſhe left the reſt to be done by dr. Mallet, her 
_ chaplain. This tranſlation is printed in the firſt volume of 
Eraſmus's Paraphraſe upon the New Teſtament, London, 
1548, folio; and before it l a preface, wrote by mr. U dall, 

: 2 : the 
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the famous maſter of Eton- ſchool, and addrefled to the 


queen dowager. This preface contains many reflections, 
that may very much edify the females of this age; and for 
their lakes therefore we will tranſcribe a part of it. Mr, 
Udall takes occaſion in it to obferve to her majeſty, © the 
great number of noble women at that time in England, 
not only given to the ſtudy of human ſciences and ſtrange 
« tongues, but alſo ſo thoroughly expert in the holy ſcriptures, 
« that they were able to compare with the beſt writers, as 
6 well in enditeing and penning of godly and fruitful trea- 
<« tiſes, to the inflruRion and edifying of realms in the 


« knowledge of God, as alſo in tranſlating good books out 


« of Latin or Greek into Engliſh, for the uſe and commo- 
c dity of ſuch as are rude and ignorant of the ſaid tonguex, 
It was now, he ſaid, no news in England, to ſee young 
« damſels in noble houſes, and in the courts of princes, 
<« inſtead of cards, and other inſtruments of idle trifling, to 


% have continually in their hands either Pſalms, homilies, 


and other devout meditations, or elſe Paul's epiſtles, or 
«< ſome book of holy ſcripture matters, and as familiarly 


CC both to read or reaſon thereof in Greek, Latin, French, 


« or Italian, as in Engliſh. It was now a common thing 
“ to ſee young virgins ſo trained in the ſtudy of good let- 
<« ters, that they willingly ſet all other vain i at 
% nought for learning's ſake, It was now no news at all, 


© to ſee queens and ladies of moſt high eſtate and progeny, 


4 inſtead of courtly dalliance, to embrace virtuous exerciſes 


of reading and writing, and with moſt earneſt ſtudy, 
* both early and late, to apply themſelves to the acquiring 


„of knowledge, as well in all other liberal arts and diſ- 
&« ciplines, as alſo moſt eſpecially of God and his holy word. 
« And in this behalf, ſays he, like as to your highneſs, as 
„ well for compoſing and ſetting forth many godly Pſalms, 
6% and divers other contemplative meditations, as alſo for 
<« cauſing theſe paraphraſes to be tranſlated into our vulg: 

tongue, England can never be able to render thanks ſuf- 
« ficient; ſo may it never be able, as her deſerts require, 


enough to praiſe and magnify the moſt noble, the moſt 


« virtuous, the moſt witty, and the moſt ſtudious lad 


« Mary's grace, for taking ſuch pain and travail in tranſ- 


<« lating this Paraphraſe of Eraſmus upon the goſpel of St. 


« John.—What could be a more plain declaration of her 


& moſt conſtant purpoſe to promote God's word, and the 
<< free grace of his goſpel? &c.“ Mr. Udall was miſtaken ; 


ſhe never meant any ſuch thing: for ſoon after her acceſſion 
to 
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to the throne, a proclamation was iſſued for calling in and 
ſuppreſſing this very book, and all others that had the leaſt 
tendency towards furthering the reformation. And an in- Catalogue of 
genious writer is of opinion, that the ſickneſs that cameth*royaland 
upon her while ſhe was tranſlating St. John, was all af- 3 
fected; for, ſays he, © ſhe would not fo eaſily have England, 
« been caſt into feknefs, had ſhe been employed on the vol. i. p. 26, 
« Legends of St. Tereſa, or St. Catharine of Sienna.“ * 
King Edward her brother dying upon the 6th of July, 
1553, ſhe was proclaimed queen the ſame month, and 
crowned in October, by Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. In July 1554, ſhe was married to Philip prince of 
Spain, eldeſt ſon of the emperor Charles the Vth; and now 
began that perſecution againſt the proteſtants, for which 
her reign is ſo juſtly infamous. Some have ſuppoſed, that 
the queen was herſelf of a compaſſionate and humane diſpo- 
ſition ; and that moſt of thoſe barbarities were tranſacted by 
her biſhops, without her knowledge or privity. Without 
her knowledge and privity they could not be: it would be a 
better defence of her to ſay, that a ſtrict adherence to a 
falſe religion, and a conſcientious obſervance of its perni- 
cious Js. cruel dictates, over-ruled and got the better of 
that goodneſs of temper, which was natural to her. But 
neither can this plea be reaſonably admitted by any one, 
who conſiders her unkind and inhuman treatment of her 
ſiſter, the lady Elizabeth ; her admitting a council for the 
taking up and burning her father's body ; her moſt ungrate- 
ful and perfidious breach of promiſe with the Suffolk men ; 
her ungenerous and barbarous treatment of judge Hales, 
who had ſtrenuouſly defended her right of ſucceſhon to the 
crown; and of archbiſhop Cranmer, who in reality had 
ſaved her life. Shall we excuſe all this by ſaying, Tan- 
tum religio potuit ſuadere malorum ?” 
Her obligations to Cranmer deſerve to be more particularly 
ſet forth, Biſhop Burnet ſays, that her firm adherence Hiſt. of 2 
e to her mother's cauſe and intereſt, and her backwardneſs vol. ii. 
© in ſubmitting to the king her father, were thought crimes ** 
* of ſuch a nature by his majeſty, that he came to a reſo- 
* lution to put her openly to death; and that, when all 
others were unwilling to run any riſk in ſaving her, Cran- 
* mer alone ventured upon it. In his 1 way he told 
the king, That ſhe was young and indiſcreet, and there- 
« fore it was no wonder if ſhe obſtinately adhered to that, 
* which her mother and all about her had been infuſing . 


into her for many years; * that it would appear ſtrange, 
| «if 


* 
E 
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& jf he ſhould for this cauſe ſo far forget the father, as ta 


* proceed to extremities with his own child; that if ſhe 

« were ſeparated from her mother and her people, in a little 

bc time there might be ground gained on her; but that to 

| 2 s take away her life, would — horror through all Europe 
Age Het againſt him:“ by which means he preſerved her. Queen 
a 01794 «£Cathijne, hearing of the king's bloady intention, wrote a long 
2 e Alletter to her daughter; in which ſhe encouraged her to ſuffer 
=_—_ Le chearful y, to truſt tg God, and keep her heart clean. She 
—_——Y 'charged her in all things to obey the king's commands, ex- 
2 eie ept in the matters of religion. She ſent her two Latin 
7 Faye, thapks, the one De vita Chriſti, with the Declaration of the 
. efe Goſpels ; the other, St. Jerome's Epiſtles to Paula and Eu- 

Oo 4. ſtoghium. This letter of Catharine may be ſeen in the 
1 Appendix to Burnet's ſecand volume of the Hiſtory of the 
CLE reformation. But to concludę with queen Mary. A fro- 


nts LL, ward ſort of virtue, and a melancholy piety, are the beſt 


* things that can be ſaid of her. Theſe were greatly increaſed 
San 4144 - YI Everal croſs accidents, ſuch as her diſappointment in 
2 2 


ild-bearing, and the abſence and unkindneſs of Philip 

conſequent thereupon : and as they had no good effect on 

4 ebe the ſubject, ſo neither had they on the queen herſelf; for 

2 ne they are ſuppoſed, by deeply affecting her ſpirits, to have 

Los an brought on that fever of which ſhe died, the 7th of No- 
—— 


2 65 & NN | 1558, after a reign of ſiye years, foyr months, and 
eleven days. 5 | | 

Ktrype, There are ſome things of her writing till extant. 7 3 8 

71 Nn. has preſerved three prayers or meditations of hers; the firſt, 


22 * Againſt the aſſaults of vice; the ſecond, A meditation 
. caquching adverſity; the third, A prayer to be read at the 
hour of death. In Fox's Acts and monuments are printed 

eight of her letters to king Edward and the lords of the 

council, on her nonconformity, and on the impriſonment of 

her chaplajn dr. Mallet. In the Sylloge epiſtolarum are ſe- 

yeral more of her letters, extremely curious: one of her de- 

licacy in neyer having written but to three men; one of af- 

fection for her ſiſter ; one after the death of Anne Boleyn; 

and one very remarkable of Cromwell to her. In Haynes's 

Stafe papers are two in Spaniſh, to the emperor Charles the 

$674. vel. ii. Vth. There is alſo a French letter, printed by Strype from 

p- 318. the Cotton library, in anſwer to a haughty mandate from 
Philip, when he had a mind to marry the lady Elizabeth to 

the duke of Savoy, againſt the queen's and princeſs's incli- 

nation. It is written in a moſt abject manner, and a wretched 


nnen, 
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rain, his ſecond queen, and dowager of Longueville. She, 
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life and death, and An account of martyrs in her reign: 
but this is manifeſtly an error. 


MARY, queen of Scots, famous for her beauty, her Jebd's Liſe 
wit, her learning, and-her misfortunes, was born on the o Mary 
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8th of December” 1 542, and was the m_—_ and fole us, 5. 14. 


heireſs of James the Vth king of Seots, by Mary of Lor- 
was not eight days old when her father died; whereupon, 
after great animoſities among the nobility, it was decreed, 
that the earl of Arran, as being by proximity of blood the 


next heir to the crown in legitimate deſcent, and the firſt 


peer of Scotland, ſhould be made governor of the kingdom, 
and guardian of the queen; who remained, in the mean 
time, with her mother in the royal palace of Linlithgow. 
Great ſuit being made by king Henry the VIIIth, in the 
behalf of his ſon Edward, for this princeſs in her childhood, 
it was at laſt agreed between the chief peers of both king- 
doms, that ſhe ſhould be given in marriage to that prince 
which being refuſed afterwards by her governor, occaſioned 
the famous battle of Muſſelburg. Upon the defeat of the 
Scots at this battle, ſhe was conyeyed by the queen-mother 
into the iſle of Inchemahom, where ſhe laid the foundation 
of her knowledge in the Latin, French, Spaniſh, and 
Italian. tongues ; in which ſhe afterwards arrived at fo great 
perfection, that few were found equal to her in any of them, 
and none ſuperior in them all. 

The queen-mother being inclined to the intereſt of France, 
the young queen, by her care, was conveyed thither, when 
ſhe was but about ſix years old. After ſtaying a few days 
with the king and queen at court, ſhe was ſent to a mona- 
ſtery, where were educated the daughters of the chief no- 
bility of the kingdom. Here ſhe ſpent her time in all the 
offices and duties of a monaſtic life ; being conſtant in her 
devotions, and very obſervant of the diſcipline. She placed 
much of her ſtudy in learning languages; and ſhe acquired 
ſo conſummate a ſkill in Latin, that ſhe ſpake an oration 
of her own compoling, 
raom at the Louvre, before the royal family and nobility of 
France. She was naturaily inclined to poetry, and made 


ſo great a progreſs in the art, as to be a writer herſelf, Her 


compoſitions were much eſteemed by Ronſard, who was 


himſelf at that time accounted an excellent poet. She had 
a good taſte for muſic, and played well upon ſeveral inſtru- 
ments; was a fine dancer, and fat a horſe gracefully, But 
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in that language, in the pou guard- 
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theſe laſt accompliſhments ſhe purſued, rather out of neceſ- 
ſity than choice; and when ſhe followed moſt her own in- 
clinations, would be employed among her women in needle- 


work. An impalement of the arms of France and Scotland 


is. embroidered under an imperial crown, on the valence of 
the canopy in the preſence- chamber at Whitehall, much of 
which is {aid to be of her handy-work. [ 

All theſe accompliſhments, with a fine perſon into the 
bargain, rendered her fo amiable to Henry the IId of France 
and his queen, as to make them deſirous of marrying her 
to the dauphin, which was accordingly brought about; and 
the nuptials were ſolemnized on the 20th of April, 1558. 
But this happy marriage, for ſuch it ſeems it was, laſted 
but a little while; fince Francis the Ild, as he then was, 
being violently ſeized with a catarrh in his ear, died of it on 
the 5th of December, 1560. His diſconſolate queen, being 
left without iſſue, returned ſoon after to Scotland; where 


ſhe had not been long, before Charles archduke of Auſtria 


was propoſed to her as an huſband, by the cardinal of Lor- 
rain. But queen Elizabeth interpoſed, and defired ſhe 


would not marry. with any foreign prince, but make choice 


an huiband out of her own nobility. She recommended 


"to her either the earl of Leiceſter, or the lord Darnly; 


giving her to underſtand, that her ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England would be very precarious, if ſhe did not comply. 
Being thus. overawed by queen Elizabeth, and not a little 


14 nec utaken with the lord Darnly, who was extremely handſome, 
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. ſame day proclaimed king at Edinburgh, and married to 
LE 
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7 


Ibid, p. 3. fron; though, as Camden ſays, ſhe inwardly grieved at be- 


be, eee 


terwards James the VIth of Scotland, and the Iſt of Eng- 


ſhe conſented to marry him; and creating him earl of Roſs 


and duke of Rotheſay, on the 28th of July, 1565, he was 


e queen the day after. By this huſband ſhe had one ſon, 


orn at Edinburgh on the 19th of June, 1566, who was at- 
land. Queen Elizabeth congratulated her upon this occa- 


ing prevented by her rival in the honour of being a mother, 
She openly favoured her title to the ſucceſſion ; and the 
prince was commended to her majeſty's protection. 

In the beginning of February 1567, the new king of 


Scotland was murdered in a very barbarous manner, by the 


contrivance of the earl of Murray, who was the queen's 
baſe brother; and, on the 15th of May following, ſhe was 


married to John Hepborne, earl of Bothwell, a man of an 


ambitious temper and diflolute manners, and who in reality 
had been lord Darnly's murderer, From this time a ſcries 
| | ; of 
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of infelicities attended her to the end of her life. The dif- 
ferent views and intereſts of the nobility, clergy, and gentry, 
in regard to religious and political affairs, had fo broke the 
peace of the kingdom, that all things appeared in the greateſt 
diforder and confuſion. The earl of Bothwell was forced 
to fly into Denmark to fave his life ; the queen was ſeized, 
carried priſoner to Lochlevyn, and was treated on the road 
with ſuch ſcorn and contempt, as her own perſonal Ante 
might, one would think, have ſecured her from. Thoug 

that indeed was greatly obſcured; for ſne was put into very 
mean apparel; and when the inhabitants of the town came 
out to meet her, ſhe made a moſt diſgraceful figure, being 
covered with duſt and tears. She was conveyed to the 
provoſt's lodgings, and committed to the care of Murray's 
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mother; who, * having been James the Vth's concubing, Camden's 


« infulted much,” ſays Camden, * over the unfortunate 
« and afflicted queen, boaſting that ſhe was the lawful wife 
4 of James the Vth, and that her fon Murray was his law- 
« ful iſſue.” What aggravated Mary's misfortunes was, 
that ſhe was believed to have been the cauſe of lord Darnly's 
death, in order to revenge the loſs of David Rizio, a mu- 
ſician, ſuppoſed her gallant, and whom lord Darnly had 


killed on that account. Be this as it will, when queen 


Elizabeth heard of this treatment of the queen of Scots, ſhe 
ſeemed fired with indignation at it, and ſent fir Nicholas 


Hift, of 
queen Eliza» 


beth, p. 94s 


Throgmorton into Scotland, to expoſtulate with the con- 


ſpirators for it, and to conſult by what means ſhe might be 


reſtored to her liberty. But queen Elizabeth was by no. 
means in earneſt : ſhe was not that friend to the queen of 


Scots which ſhe pretended to be: and if ſhe was not in 
ſome meaſure the contriver of theſe troubles to her, there is 
reat reaſon to think that ſhe ſecretly rejoiced at them. 

hen queen Elizabeth was crowned, the queen of Scots 
had aſſumed the arms and title of the kingdom of England: 


and this indignity Elizabeth could never forget, as not 


thinking herſelf quite ſafe, while Mary harboured ſuch 
pretenſions. | | 

Having been detained a prifoner at Lochlevyn eleven 
months, and moſt inhumanly forced to comply with many 
unreaſonable demands, highly detrimental to her honour and 


* 


intereſt, ſhe eſcaped, on the 2d of May, 1568, from thence 
to Hamilton-caſtle. Here, in an aſſembly of many of the 


nobility, there was drawn a ſentence, declaring that the 
grants extorted from her majeſty in priſon, among which 


was a reſignation of the crown, were actually void from the 
; | | beginning : 
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er conduct, Camden repreſents her as “ a lady fixed and Hig. of 
« conſtant in her religion, of ſingular piety towards God, gs 4 
« invincible magnanimity of mind, wiſdom above her ſex, © 38. 
« and admirable beauty; a lady to be reckoned in the liſt of 
« thoſe princeſſes, who have changed their happineſs for miſery 
© and calamity.” A certain author of our own times has Catalogue of 
written of her in the following manner: „It would be idle n and 
eto dwell on the ſtory of this princeſs, too well known from note. 
© having the misfortune to be born in the ſame age, in the land, &c, © 
„ ſame iſland with, and to be handſamer than Elizabeth, vol. ii. | 
„% Mary had the weakneſs to ſet up a claim to a greater ?. 
„kingdom than her own, without an army; and was at / 1 
« laſt reduced by her crimes to be a faint in a religion, 3 | 
« which was oppoſite to what her rival profeſſed out of ot 
« policy. Their different talents for a crown appeared even 2. 
« in their paſſions as women. Mary deſtroyed her huſband, A 
for killing a muſicjan that was her gallant, and then mare. y 
+ ried her huſband's aſſaſſin; Elizabeth diſdained to marry /,; 
her lovers, and put one of them to death for preſumings ul, Kr, 
„% too much upon her affection. The miſtreſs of David A. . e 
« Rizio, could not but miſcarry in a conteſt with the queen ,,.# . | 
* of Eſſex. As handſome as ſhe was, Sixtus the Vth never | 
* wiſhed to paſy a night with Mary; ſhe was no mould to 
s caſt Alexanders jn.“ | 

But howeyer writers may differ about her moral conduct, 
they agree very well as to the variety of her accompliſh- 
ments. She wrote Poems on. various occaſions, in the Latin, 
Italian, French, and Scotch languages; Royal advice to her 
ſon, in two books; The conſolation of her long impriſon- 
ment. A great number of her original letters are preſeryed 
in the king of France's library, in the royal, Cottonian, and 
Aſhmolean libraries, We haye in print, eleven to earl 
Bothwell, tranſlated from the French by Edward Simmonds, 
of Chriſt- church, Oxford, and printed at Weſtminſter 1726. 
There are ten more, with her anſwers to the articles againſt 
her, in Haynes's State-papexs ; ſix more, in Anderſon's Col- 
lections; another, in the Appendix to her life by dr. Jebb; 
and ſome others diſperſed among the works of Pius V. Bu- 
chanan, Camden, Udall, and Sanderſon. 


MARY, queen of England, and wife of William the 
TTid, with whom ſhe reigned jointly, was born at the royal 
palace of St. James's, Weſtminſter, on the zoth of April, 
1662. , She was the daughter of James the IId, by a daughter 
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of the memorable lord Clarendon, whom that prince mar- 
ried ſecretly, during the exile of the royal family. She be- 
came a lady of moſt uncommon qualities; ſhe had beauty, 
wit, good-nature, virtue, and piety, all in an eminent de- 
e; and ſhe ſhone ſuperior to all about her, as well at the 
ball and the maſque, as in the preſence and the drawing- 
room. When ſhe was arrived at the age of fifteen, Wil- 
liam prince of Orange, and afterwards king of England, 
made his addreſſes to her in perſon, and married her. Nan 
ſuppoſe, that the prince was ſo ſagacious as to foreſee al 
which afterwards came to paſs; as, that king Charles II. 
would leave no children ; that the duke of York, when he 
came to the throne, would, through his bigotted attachment 
to popery, be unable to keep poſſeſſion of it; and that him- 
ſelf, having married the eldeſt daughter of England, would 
naturally be recurred to, as its ſaviour and deliverer in ſuch 
a time of danger. However, if he really did act in this af- 


fair from motives of policy, he had art enough to conceal 


them: for having communicated his intentions to ſir Wil- 
liam Temple, then embaſſador at the Hague, he frankly 
expreſſed his whole ſentiments of marriage in the following 
terms; namely, that ©* the greateſt things he conſidered 
« were-the perſon and diſpoſition of the young lady: for, 
though it would not paſs in the world for a prince to ſeem 
« concerned in thoſe particulars, yet for himſelf without 
<< affectation, he declared that he was ſo, and in ſuch a de- 
* gree, that no circumſtances of fortune or intereſt could 
* engage him, without thoſe of the perſon, eſpecially thoſe 
© of humour or diſpoſition : that he might, perhaps, be not 
very ealy for a wife to live with; he was ſure he ſhould 
* not be ſo to ſuch wives as were generally in the courts of 
« this age: that if he ſhould meet with one to give him 
© trouble at home, it was what he ſhould not be able to 
<< bear, who was likely to have enough abroad in the courſe 
% of his life: and that, after the manner he was reſolved 
% to live with a wife, which ſhould be the beſt he could, 
he would have one that he thought likely to live well 
„ with him, which he thought chiefly depended upon their 


* diſpoſition and education. ; 
They were married at St. James's, on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 6” Sup and after receiving the proper congratulations, 
from thoſe who were concerned to pay them, embarked for 
Holland, about a fortnight after, and made their entrance 
into the Hague with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence, on 
the 14th of December, Here ſhe lived with her conſort, 
. | praQtifin ; 
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actiſing every virtue and every duty; till, upon a ſolemn in- 
ee from the ſtates of Fogland, ſhe followed him thither, 
and arrived at Whitehall on the 12th of February, 1689. 
The prince of Orange had arrived on the 5th 3 
kh ; and the occaſion of their coming was to deliver 
the kingdom from that popery and flavery, which was juſt 
ready to oppreſs it. King James abdicated the crown ; and 
it was put on their heads, as next heirs, on the 11th of 
April, 1689. They reigned jointly, till the 28th of De- 
cember, 1694, when the queen died of the ſmall- pox, at 
her palace of Kenſington. It would take up too much of 
our time and paper, to deſcribe the many virtues and excel- 
lencies of this amiable princeſs : a picture of her, however, 
may be ſeen in biſhop Burnet's Eſſay on her memory, printed 
in 1695; and to that we refer our fair reader, whom we 


have principally conſidered in this, as in many other articles 


which compoſe this work. They will find there a deſcrip- 
tion of virtues proper for every order; and we earneſtly ex- 
hort them to tranſcribe them into their lives and manners, 
as far as their reſpective ſtations and conditions will permit. 
In the mean time, we will conclude our eloge with the fol- 
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lowing paragraph from the biſhop's performance: two Burnet's E[- 


« Marys in this iſland,” ſays he, ** ſhewed a greatneſs of 
« genius that has ſeldom appeared to the world; meaning 
the Marys in the two articles preceding this : “but the 
« ſuperſtition. and cruelty of the one, and the conduct and 
« misfortunes of the other, did ſo leſſen them, that the ſex 
had been much ſunk by their means, if it had not been 
« at the ſame time as powerfully ſupported by the happieſt 
e and moſt renowned of all ſovereign queens. I know I 
„need not name her.“ 


MASCARDI (AvcusT1N) a very learned man and 
great orator, was born at Sarzane, a city of the ſtate of 

enoa, in the year 1591. He ſpent the early part of his 
life among the jeſuits, and afterwards had the honour of 
being chamberlain to pope Urban VIII. He was naturally 
ſo eloquent, that this ſame pope, merely to exerciſe his ta- 
lent, founded a profeſſorſhip of rhetoric for him, in the col- 


| lege de la Sapienza, in the year 1628, and ſettled upon him 
for life a penſion of 500 crowns, Maſcardi filled the chair 


with great reputation ; but his love of letters made him 


neglect what is of more conſequence than even letters, the 
management of his affairs: for he was always poor, and. 
Uways in 3 He was, as one deſcribes him, * homo. 

44 in 


ſay on the 
memory of 

queen Mary, 
p. 30. | 
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te in re familiari negligens, profuſus, & qui nulla pecunis 
* acceſſione ſuppeditare ſuis ſumptibus poterat : in ſuis num- 
* mis nunquam, in ære alieno ſemper : &, quod miſeris 
© magis, nunquam certis & conductis zdibus habitavit, ſed 
& incertis & precariis.” He wrote a great many things in 
verſe and proſe; and, among the reſt, a treatiſe intitled, 
Dell? arte hiſtorica, This he printed at his own expence ; 
and would have been a confiderable loſer by it, if a great 
number of copies had not been ſold at Paris by cardinal 
Mazarine's means. His other works, . it ſeems, had fold 
extremely well; and this induced him to print off a greater 
number of copies of his Dell' arte hiſtorica, than he had 
done of all the reſt. But he did not conſider, that the taſte 
of the public is often capricious,. and fo was greatly diſap- 


pointed: of which complaining one day to cardinal Maza- 


rine,. the cardinal offered to ſend his copies to Paris, where 
a perſon, who managed his affairs, fhould take care to ſel! 
them, and remit him the money. Maſcardi gladly accepted 
the cardinal's offer, and was by that means ſaved from a 
great loſs, which he could ill have borne, and which yet 


- - Was almoſt unavoidable. He had ſome paper quarrels to 


maintain againſt ſeveral authors. In his Hy of the con- 
ſpiracy of the comte de Fieſque, he has very frequently at- 


tacked the religion of Hubert Folietta; and in his other 
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books he uſed ſome writers in the ſame way, which occa- 
ſioned him to be attacked in his turn. he objections 
which were made to him, together with his anſwers, were 
added to the ſecond edition of the hiſtory juſt mentioned. 
He died at Sarzane, in the year 1640, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. 2 


M ASCARON (Jurrus) biſhop of Agen, and one of 
the moſt eminent French preachers in the ſeventeenth cen- 
fury; was born at Marſeilles, in the year 1634. He inherited 
of his father, who was the moſt celebrated advocate of the 
parliament of Aix, that uncommon talent of eloquence 
which diſtinguiſhed him. He was admitted a member of 
the congregation of the oratory very young; and from the 
twenty-ſecond 8 of his age taught rhetoric at Mans. 
Soon after this he commenced preacher, and preached with 


great ſucceſs in St. Peter's church at Saumur. The biſhop 


of Mans, willing to engage ſo able a preacher in his church, 
made him prebendary of it. He was much admired at Pa- 


ris, when he preached the advent at the oratory. He was 
pitched upon; in the year 1666, to make the queen-mother's 
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funeral oration. He preached after this five or ſix years at 

court; and was promoted to the biſhopric of Tulle in the 

year 1671, After having delivered, with the applauſe which 

was uſually beſtowed upon him, the funeral oration of mr, 

de Turenne, he was tranſlated to the biſhoprice of Agen, 

He was called, in the year 1694, to preach the Lent ſermon 

at court. The year following, he opened the aſſembly of 

the clergy, and returned to hjs dioceſe; where he died of a 

droply in his cheſt, and a complication of other evils, upon 

the 16th of December, 1703. | | | 
Maſcaron was peculiarly formed for a powerful ſpeaker, 

He had a noble preſence, an * voice, and his geſ- 

tures were natural, lively, and well managed. This re- 

commending outſide was accompanied with a talent for elo- 

eution, which he improved by ſtudy, and governed with 

judgment and a true taſte, The Hugonots were drawn to 

hear him; and his preaching had ſuch an effect upon them, 

that, as it is reported, of 30,000 Calviniſts, which he found 

at his coming to the fee of Agen, 28,000 of them forſook 

their church, There js nothing printed of this great man, Memo'res 

excepting A collection of funeral orations, made upon the d Tems, 

queen- mother, the dauphineſs, the duke of Beaufort, the — 

chancellor Seguier, and upon mareſchal Turenne: and at 

the head of this collection, there is a ſhort life of him, 
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MASSIEU (GvitrLaumMe) an ingenious and learned 
French writer, was born the 13th of April, 1665, of a good 
family at Caen, where he continued till he had gone through 
. the claſſics. At ſixteen years old he went to Paris, and 
h performed a courſe of philoſophy in the college of the jeſuits; 
and, after he had finiſhed his noviciate, was appointed, ac 
cording to the uſage of the ſociety, to teach polite litera- 


a. OG 


f ture, They ſent him to Rennes to teach rhetoric ; and, 
bs after a due time, he returned to Paris to ſtudy theology: 
d for ſucceeding in which he ſeemed ſo particularly formed, 
e that his ſuperiors deſired him to devote himſelf ſolely to it. 
e This deſtination affected him much, his love of the belles 
f lettres far exceeding his taſte for theology: and therefore he 
E quitted his ſociety, and re- entered the world, His uncom- 
. mon talents ſoon made him known, and recommended him 
ho che favour of thoſe who could ferve him. Mr. de Sacy 
p took him into his houſe as a preceptor to his children ; and 
, mr. da Tourreil borrowed his affiſtance in tranſlating De- 


- moſthenes. He became a penſionary of the academy of in- 
8 ſcriptions in 1705, and was elected profeſſor royal - — | 
s ree 


ﬀF 


Greek language in 1710. Homer, Pindar, Theocritus, and 


Demoſthenes, were his favourite authors; and his lectures 


on them were highly admired, and much reſorted to. 
Though he had yet given nothing to the -public, yet his 
merit was ſo well known, and his connections with the 
learned ſo numerous, that in 1714 he was choſen a member 
of the French academy. Maſſieu may be ranked among 
the unfortunate literati. The circumſtances of his family 
were extremely narrow, ſo that he had poverty to ſtruggle 
with during his youth. In the family of mr. de Sacy, he 
faved ſome money, but afterwards loſt it by placing it in 
bad hands. Towards the latter end of his life, he ſuffered 
bodily grievances : he had frequent and ſevere attacks of 
the gout; and two cataracts deprived him of his ſight. A 
2 diſorder ſeized him in Auguſt 1722, and on the 
26th of September following he died of an apoplexy. 
Several critical diſſertations of his upon claſſical antiquity, 
are inſerted in the Memoirs of the academy of inſcriptions. 


His oration at his reception into the French academy is 


printed in the collections of the academy. He had the 
care of an edition of the New Greek Teſtament, printed at 
Paris, 1715, in two volumes, 12mo. He had alſo the care 
of mr. de Tourreil's works, 1— at Paris, 1722, in 
two volumes, 4to. Mr. de T ourreil deſired mr. Maſſieu, 
on his death-bed, to give the public his tranſlation of De- 
moſthenes, which mr. Maſſieu did very faithfully ; and 
added to it ſome of his Opuſcula, wich a preface of his 
own. + 


MASSINGER (P#111e) an eminent Engliſh poet, 


ſon of mr. Philip Maſſinger, a gentleman belonging to the 


earl of Montgomery, made his firſt entry on the ſtage of 
this vain world, as mr. Anthony Woad expreſſes it, at Saliſ- 
—_ about the year 1585; and was entered a commoner 
of St. Albans-hall at Oxford, in 1601. Here, to the great 
offence of the ſame mr. Wood, he applied his mind to 
poetry and romances, for four years or more; and not to 
logic and philoſophy, as he ought to have done; and for 
which alone, as this pious antiquarian tells us, he was pa- 


_ troniſed and encouraged in his ſtudies by the earl of Pem- 


broke, He afterwards quitted the univerſity, without taking 
any degree, and went to London, for the ſake of improving 
his poetic fancy, by converſation with men and manners. 
Here he ſoon began to make uſe of his reading at Oxford: 


for he applied himſelf to the ſtage, and wrote ſeyeral comedies, 


which 
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which were admired for the purity of their ſtyle, and the 
ceconomy of their plots. He was held in the higheſt eſteem Langbaine's 
by the poets of that age; and there were few who did not Lires of the 
reckon it an honour to write in conjunction with him, as 

Fletcher, Middleton, Rowley, Field, and Decker did. He 

died ſuddenly, at his houſe on the Bankſide in Southwark, 

near to the then playhouſe : for he went to bed well, and 

was dead before morning. His body was interred, on 

the 18th of March, 1639, at St. Mary Overy's, or St. Sa- 

viour's church, in Southwark. Sir Aſton Cockaine has an 

epitaph on mr. John Fletcher and mr. Philip Maſſinger, 

who, as he ſays, both lie buried in one grave,” at the 

place juſt mentioned ; and it is as follows : 


In the ſame grave Fletcher was buried, here 

Lies the ſtage-poet Philip Maſlinger. 

&« Plays they did write together, were great friends, 

& And now one grave includes them at their ends. 

„ So whom on earth nothing did part, beneath _ 

“Here in their fames they lie, in ſpite of death.“ 
Small poems of ſeveral ſorts, p. 186. 


Mr. Maſſinger publiſhed fourteen plays of his own writ- 
ing, beſides thoſe in which he joined with other poets: and 
Langbaine informs us, that, although he had parts above 
the common ſize, he was nevertheleſs a man of great 


modeſty, 


MASSON (ParPiri1vs) a French writer, was the Via P. 
ſon of a rich merchant, and born in the territory of Forez, —— 3 
in May 1544. He loſt his father when a child: and though 8 
his mother married again, yet ſhe did not loſe her regard Hommes il- 
for the children of her firſt huſband, as too often happens, luſties. 
but took care of his education. At a proper age he was 
put under the jeſuits at Billon, in Auvergne, with whom 
he continued four years, and was then called to Lyons by 
an uncle, who had a deſign of ſending him to Thoulouſe, 
to ſtudy the law : but the civil wars hindering, he returned 
to Billon, where he applied himſelf to the belles lettres and 
philoſophy. Here contracting an intimacy with 'avfellow- 
ſtudent, Anthony Challon, he joined with him in a reſolu- 
tion of entering into the ſociety of jeſuits : and accordingly 
they went ſoon after to Rome, where they took the habit. 
Maſſon made a funeral oration at Rome for ſome cardinal, 
in the preſence of ſeveral others, and acquired great .credit 
and reputation by it. Afterwards theſe two friends went to 
Vol. VIII. T Naples, 
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Naples, where Maſſon taught two years in the eollege of 
jeſuits. They returned 1 to France, when Challon 
quitted the ſociety, as did Maſſon ſome time after. 

The marriage of Charles IX. of France with Elizabeth, 
daughter of the emperor Maximilian being, celebrated in 
November 1570, at Mezieres, Maſſon was at it, and after- 
wards wrote an elegant deſcription of it, which procured him 
great eſteem and friendſhip from the learned, and encou- 
raged him to undertake more conſiderable works. He re- 
ſolved to apply to the law, and with this view went to 
Angers to ſtudy under the celebrated Baudouin, or Baldui- 
nus. After two years he returned to Paris, and became li- 
brarian to the chancellor of the duke of Anjou, in which 
place he continued ten years. In 1576, he was made an 

advocate of parliament ; yet never pleaded but one cauſe, 
which however he gained with univerſal applauſe. When 
the troubles of France were at an end, he married the ſiſter 
of a counſellor in parliament, with whom he lived thirty-four 
years, but had no iſſue by her. The infirmities of age at- 

© tacked him ſome time before his death; yet he did not die 
very old, being no more than fixty-ſeven years. His death 
happened on the gth of January, 1611. His epitaph was of 
his own making, and runs thus: „Si ſepulchra ſunt domus 
“ mortuorum, Papirius Maſſonus annalium ſcriptor in hac 
© domo quieſcit, de quo alii fortaſſe aliquid, ipſe de ſe nihil, 

EE. 5 olim qui hæc legerit, illum vidiſſe cupiet.“ 

— wort © _ on kar a four __ of F er- Annals * Latin, * 

printed at Paris 1577, and afterwards in 1598, 4to. The 

Ge Lt e- ſecond edition, KA enlarged than the firſt, deduces things 

He from Pharamond to Henry II. It appears by his epitaph, 

gor that Maſſon conſidered this as his principal performance; 

- — pyet he is now chiefly known by his Elogia virorum clarifli- 
morum, although he publiſhed ſeveral other works. 


MASSUET (RENE, or RENAT Gs) a very learned 
Benedictine, of the congregation of St. Maur, was born at 
S, Owen de Macelles, in the dioceſe of Eureux, the Ziſt 
of Auguſt 1665. He is chiefly known for the new edition 
of "9g cara which he publiſhed in the year 1710. He 
conſulted ſeveral manuſcripts, which had never been exa- 

- mined for that purpoſe ; made new notes and learned pre- 
faces. The three diſſertations, prefixed to the work, {et 
ſome things in a clear light, which were never thoroughly 
explained before; and give good proof of the editor's pene- 


tration and judgment, The fuſt of theſe diſſertations i 


ſpent 


© 
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MATH E R. 
ſpetit upon the perſon, character, and condition of Irenæus, 
and ſets forth particularly the writings and tenets of the he- 
tetics he encountered : the ſecond enlarges farther upon the 
life, actions, martyrdom, arid writings of this ſaint ; and 


| the third relates his ſentiments and doctrine; Upon the 


whole, Maſſuet has acquitted himſelf well, and his edition 
is juſtly reckoned better and more corrett, than any which 
had appeared before it. The ſuperiors of his congregation 
afterwards engaged him to write a Continuation of the acts 
and annals of the ſaints of the order of St. Bennet; and ac- 
cordingly he publithed a fifth volume. He died the 19th of 
January 1716, aged 50 years, after having written and pub- 
liſhed ſeveral other works. | | 
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MATH ER (DR. Cor ros) an eminent divine of Abridgriienf 


Boſton in New-England, was born the 12th of February 
1662-3, at Boſton, where he was educated at ſchool, till 


of the Life 
of dr. Cot- 
ton Mather, 


he was twelve years old. By this time, he had made an by David 
uncommon progreſs in the Greek and Latin languages, and Jennings, 
even entered on the Hebrew; ſo that he was then, young 3, 


is he was, admitted into Harvard-college; where he took 
his firſt degree at ſixteen, and his ſecond at nineteen years 
of age. In May 1684, he became the miniſter of Boſton ; 
in the diligent diſcharge of which office, and in writing 

ks, he ſpent his life. He applied himſelf alſo to the ſtudy 
of modern languages, the French and Spaniſh particularly; 
and in his 45th year, he made himſelf ſo far maſter of the 
Iroquois Indian tongue, that he wrote and publiſhed treatiſes 
in it. In ſhort, he became ſo confiderable a perſon in Boſton; 
that he was ſeveral times conſulted by the magiſtrates upon 
affairs of ſtate; and more than once quelled riots, merely 
by the force of his perſuaſions. For the public good, he fef 
on foot there, and promoted ſeveral excellent ſocieties : par- 
ticularly, a ſociety for ſuppreſſing diſorders; a ſociety for 


reforming manners; and a ſociety of peace-makers, whoſe 


profeſſed buſineſs it was to compole ditterences, and prevent 
lawſuits. Moreover, he publiſhed a propoſal for an evange- 


| lieal treaſury, in order to build churches, diſtribute books 


of piety, relieve poor miniſters, &c. His fame was not con- 
fined to his own country; for in 1710, the univerſity of 
Glaſgow.in Scotland, ſent him a diploma for the degree of 


e was farther ho- 


doctor in divinity ; and in 1714, the —_ — of Lon- - 


don choſe him one of their fellows. 


noured by an epiſtolary correſpondence with ſeveral perſons 


of eminent character for piety and learning; the lord chan- 
| 2 dellor 
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cellor King among others. After a laborious and well - ſpent 


life, he died the 13th of February 1727-8, being the day 


after he had compleated his 65th year. 

He is ſaid to have publiſhed in his life time 382 pieces, 
many of them indeed but ſmall, as ſingle ſermons, eſſays, 
&c. yet ſeveral of larger ſize. Among theſe were, Magna- 
lia Chriſti Americana, or an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of New- 
England, from its firſt planting in 1620, to 1698, folio, 
Chriſtian philoſopher, 8vo. Ratio diſciplinæ fratrum Nov- 
Anglorum ; that is, the reaſon of the diſcipline of the bre- 
thren in New-England. Directions to a candidate for the 
miniſtry. Pſalterium Americanum, or American pſalter, &c. 
But the moſt remarkable of all his works was that in which, 
like Glanville, he defended the doctrine of witchcraft, We 
will content ourſelves with giving the title at large, as that 
will ſhew the ſubſtance. of what it contains: it is as follows: 
The wonders of the inviſible world ; being an account of 
the trials of ſeveral witches, lately executed in New-Eng- 
land, and of ſeveral remarkable curioſities therein occurring. 
Together with, 1. Obſervations upon the nature, the num- 
ber, and the operations of the devils. 2. A ſhort narrative 
of a late outrage committed by a knot of witches in Swede- 
land, very much reſembling, and fo far explaining that, 
under which New-England has laboured. 3. Some counſels 
directing a due improvement of the terrible things, lately 
done by the unuſual and amazing range of evil ſpirits in 
New-England. 4. A brief diſcourſe upon thoſe temptations, 


which are the more ordinary devices of Satan. By Cotton 


Mather. Publiſhed by the ſpecial command of his excel- 
lency the governor of the province of Maſlachuſet's-Bay in 
New-England. Printed firſt at Boſton in New-England, 
and reprinted at London in 1693, 4to. 
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NMAU GIN An N) ſurnamed the Angevin, or of 


See A..) Anjou, lived in the ſixteenth century, and diftinguiſhed 


himſeif by publiſhing tranſlations, His tranſlation of Ma- 
chiavel's Diſcourſes upon Livy, was printed at Paris in 1548; 
and his tranſlation of the Hiſtory of Palmerin d'Olive, fon 
of king Florendos of Macedon, and the fair Griana, daugh- 
ter of the emperor of Conſtantinople, had been publiſhed at 
the ſame place in 1546. His firſt book of the New Triſtan, 
prince of Leonnois, &c. was printed at Paris in 1554; and 


dedicated to mr. Maupas, counſellor and almoner in ordi- 


nary to the king. He frankly owns in the dedication, that 


he had choſen him for the hero of his book, becauſe he. 
t knew, 
6 
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knew, that he was always open- handed to thoſe, who 
« preſented him with their works, whether ſmall or great.“ 
We will tranſcribe the beginning of it from the quotation 


« tence of all French authors for theſe twenty years, either 2 
« that their copies have been ſtolen from them, or that the ©*<< #1 
« jmportunity of their friends have forced them to publiſh /2 
« them, I — how commendable modeſty is; but to - 
&« call ſimplicity, and a diſtruſt of one's ſelf modeſty, ap- os 
&« pears to me pA ridiculous and contemptible, that I neither M * 
« can, nor will do it. I deſignedly purſue a quite contrary 4 Yol1/5g7 
method; and declare, that from the hour you kindly reſ- Agr ee 
« cued me from captivity, and admitted me into the free- d 
« dom of your ſervice, I have always had a deſire to preſent 
« you with ſuch productions of my pen, as might give you (Pers rm @ 
« a pleaſure, I ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied with.“ 
Maugin was born at Angers, according to the account of 
Du Maine, who adds, that they gave him the ſurname of Biblioth, 
the little Angevine. His being thus ſurnamed ſhews, that Frans. p. 
he was much better known by the name of his country, than _ 
by that of his family; from which it is reaſonable to believe, 
that he was of mean birth and low ſtature. A foot-boy, a 
taylor's apprentice, or the like, is more commonly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of his province, than by that of his 
family; and Maugin, if any of theſe, « was not the firſt,” 
ſays Bayle, * who has become poet and author, and even 
« diſtinguiſhed himſelf as ſuch.” 5 


MAXIMUS of Tyre, uſually called Maximus Tyrius, 
to diſtinguiſh him from ſeveral other Maximus's of antiquity, 
was a Platonic philoſopher, who made two journies to Rome, 
one under the reign of Antoninus, another under that of 
Commodus, although he is ſuppoſed to have ſpent his life 
chiefly in Greece. He may be ranked with Phædrus, Quin- 
tus Curtius, and others, of whom their contemporaries have 
ſcarcely made mention, and therefore of whom very little 
can be known. We have extant of Maximus Tyrius one 
and forty Diſſertations upon various arguments, a manu- 
ſcript copy of which was firſt brought out of. Greece into 
Italy by Janus Laſcaris, and preſented to Lawrence de Me- 
dicis. From this copy a Latin tranſlation was made, and 
publiſhed by Coſmus Paccius, archbiſhop of Florence, in 
1519; then Greek by Henry Stephens in 1557 ; then the 


an 


Greek and Latin by Daniel Heinſius in 1607 ; then by / 7 | 
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our J. Daviſius in 1703 ; = ſince more pompouſly .abwead— ,, 
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Miſc. Ob- 
ſervat. lib, i. 
g. 20. 


In Præfat. 


Fabric. 
Bib. Græc. 
lib, iv. c. 23. 


himſel 


in 4to. Theſe Diſſertations are entertaining, curious, and 
inſtructive; and have gained the author high encomiums 
among the learned. Iſaac Caſaubon, in the epiſtle dedica- 
tory of his excellent Commentaries upon Perſius, calls him, 
* mellitifimus Platonicorum ;” and the learned Peter Petit 
repreſents him, as “ auctorem imprimis elegantem in phi- 
% loſophia ac diſertum.” He has ſpoken a good deal of 

f in his thirty-ſeventh Diſſertation, and ſeemingly in 
a ſtyle of panegyric, for which his editor Davis has accuſed 
him of indecency and vanity : but Fabricius. has defended 
bim very well upon this head, by obſerving, that Davis did 
not ſufficiently attend to Maximus's purpoſe in ſpeaking thus 
of himſelf; „ which was,” he fays, not at all with a 
« view of praiſing himſelf, but to encourage and promote 


e the practice of thoſe leſſons in philoſophy, which they 


Langbainets 
Account of 
the Engliſh 
dramatic 


Pets. 
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heard from him with ſo much applauſe.” 
Some have confounded Maximus Tyrius with Maximus 
Epheſius, the preceptor of Julian the apoſtate, who wrote a 


| var upon aſtrology, entitled Hie xeragye,, which is pub- 
| 


ſhed, with a Latin verſion by another hand, by Fabricius 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of the fifth book of his Biblio- 
theca Græca. It is imperfect at the beginning. 


MAY {Tnomas) eſqz an -Engliſh poet and hiſto- 
rian, was deſcended of an ancient, but ſomewhat declining 
family in Suſſex; and born at Mayfield in that county, as 
it is ſuppoſed, in the year 1594. He was inſtructed in claſ- 
ſical literature in the neighbourhood, and then entered a 
fellow · commoner of Sidney Suffex-college in Cambridge, 
where in 1612, he took a bachelor of arts degree, but never 


proceeded farther in academical advancement. He removed 


afterwards to London, and was admitted a member of Gray's- 


inn, Auguſt the 6th 1615: but his genius leading him ta 


purſue the belles lettres, and cially the muſes, -he con- 
cerned himſelf very little with the law. He gained an ac- 

uaintance with ſeveral eminent courtiers and wits of thoſe 
times, as fir Kenelm Digby, fir Richard Fanſhaw, fir John 


guckling, fir Aſhton Cockaine, Thomas Carew, Endymion 


orter, Ben Johnſon, and others: and his reputation was 
ſuch, that he obtained the countenance of king Charles J. 
and his royal conſort; at whoſe particular recommendation 
and ores he undertook and publiſhed ſeveral of his poetical 

works. - 
While he reſided at court, he wrote the five plays extant 
under his name: 1. The heir, a comedy, agted in "Y 
|; 1 abe 
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and printed in 1633. This comedy is extremely commended 


by mr. Carew, in a copy of verſes prefixed to it; and mr. 
Langbaine thinks there are few perſons of judgment, that 
are true lovers of innocent and inoffenſive comedy, but 
will allow this to be an excellent play. 2. Cleopatra, a 
tragedy, acted in 1626, printed in 1639, and dedicated to 
fir Kenelm Digby. 3. Antigone, the Theban princeſs, a 
tragedy, printed in 1631, and dedicated to Endymion Por- 
ter, eſq; one of the gentlemen of his majeſty's bedchamber. 
4. Agrippina, empreſs of Rome, a tragedy, printed in 1639. 
In this play are inſerted above thirty lines from Petronius 
Arbiter's Satyricon, being a tranſlation of thoſe verſes re- 
cited by Eumolpus, beginning “ orbem jam totum,” and 
ending, „ad menſam vivus perducitur.” 5. Old couple, 
a. comedy, printed in 165 1. Two other plays have been 
aſcribed to our author, viz. The old wives tale, and Or- 
lando Furioſo; but mr. Langbaine ſays, © he never ſaw the 
« firſt ;”” and for the latter he aſſures the reader, it was 
e printed long before mr. May was born, at leaſt before he 
« was able to guide a pen.” 2 

Beſides theſe plays, we have ſeveral tranſlations of his 


from ſome Latin authors, and other compoſitions of his own 


alſo in verſe. Among the former are Virgil's Georgics, 
with annotations, publiſhed in 1622; to which 1s ſubjoined, 
ſelected epigrams, from Martial. But he was for none of 
his tranſlations of the ancients ſo famous, as for that of 
Lucan's Pharſalia, and his own continuation of that poem 
to the death of Julius Cæſar, both in Latin and Engliſh, 
The tranſlation of ' the Pharſalia was firſt printed in 1627, 
the continuation of it in Engliſh, in 1630. The Latin 
continuation of it was printed at Leyden in 1640, 12mo, 
under this title, Supplementum Lucani, libri viii. Authore 
Thoma Maio, Anglo : to which edition are prefixed, Latin 
commendatory poems to mr. May, by Boxhornius, Nicholas 
Heinſius, fir Richard Fanſhaw, and others, It is certainly 
much to our author's honour, that his Latin Supplement 


was reprinted ſeveral times after with ſome noted editions of 


Lucan abroad: and it is probable, that mr. May's character 
would not have ſtood fo low with poſterity, as it does at 
preſent, if certain political deviations afterwards .had not 
made him obnoxious to the party, which at length prevailed, 


To go on with his works. He had a hand alſo in the tran- 


Nation of two books written by the celebrated Scotch wit, 


John Bacclay, namely, his Argenis and Icon animorum. 
Among. his original compoſitions are The reign of king 


T4 Henry 
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Henry II. written in ſeven books, by his majeſty's command, 

a poem: to which is added in proſe, The deſcription of 
Henry II. with a ſhort ſurvey of the changes of his reign: 
alſo, The ſingle and comparative characters of Henry and 
Richard, his ſons, 1633, 8vo. In 1635, he publiſhed, by 
the king's ſpecial command alſo, an hiſtorial poem in ſeven 
books, intitled, The victorious reign of Edward III. 

Some of his works, we ſee, were written at the command 
of Charles I. and almoſt all of them were dedicated to his 
majeſty, which ſeems to indicate a pretty cloſe connexion be- 
tween the king and the poct ; yet mr. May, on the break- 
ing out of the civil wars, joined himſelf very heartily to the 

Worthies of parliament. Dr. Fuller gives a reaſon for this, when he 
England, in ſays, that “ ſome diſguſt at court was given to, or taken 
6 by him, as ſome would have it, becauſe his bays were 
& not gilded richly enough, and his verſes rewarded by king 
Theatrem Charles according to expectation.“ Others, as Phillips 
* and Winſtanley, ſay more particularly, “ that his deſertion 
the 8 from the court was owing to his being diſappointed of the 
_ “% place of queen's poet, to which fir William Davenant, 
> his competitor, was preferred before him.“ Whatever 
oC @-r#7,7s the cauſe, away he went; threw himſelf under the 
= ot. uso protection, and in the ſervice of the parliament ; and recom- 
„ mended himſelf fo effectually to them, that he was made 
„ their ſecretary and ef Me Agreeably to the duties 
of this laſt office, he publiſhed in 1647, The hiſtory of the 
ae Y A parliament of England, which began November the 3d, 
mera 1640; with a ſhort and neceſſary view of ſome precedent 
Or a» ears, folio. The firſt book of this hiſtory begins with ſhort 
characters of queen Elizabeth, king 1 and paſſes 
through the former part of king Charles's reign, to the year 
1641; and the laſt ends with a narrative of the firſt banks of 
Newbury, 1643. He afterwards made an abſtract of this 
hiſtory, and a continuation of it to the death of king Charles l. 
in Lain, 1649; and then an Engliſh tranſlation of it, 
intitled, A breviary of the hiſtory of the parliament of Eng- 
land, 1650, 8vo. Mr. Echard calls this hiſtory, “one of 
<« the genteeleſt and handſomeſt libels of thoſe times :” but 

we muſt not form our notion of it from this deſcription. 

A few months after the publication of The breviary, on 
the 13th of November, 1650, mr. May died, aged 55 years. 
He went well to reſt over night, after a chearful bottle as 
uſual, and died in his ſleep. before morning: upon which 
his death was imputed to his tying his night-cap too cloſe 
under his fat cheeks and chin, which cauſed his Ny 

ut 


* 
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x but the facetious Andrew Marvell has written a long poem Marvell's 
of a hundred lines, to make him a martyr of Bacchus, and py 
- die by the force of good wine. He was interred near Cam- . 
] den in Weſtminſter-abbey, which cauſed dr. Fuller to ſay, 
7 that © if he were a biaſſed and partial writer, yet he lieth 
1 « buried near a good and true hiſtorian indeed.” Soon 
after the reſtoration, his body with thoſe of ſeveral others 
was dug up, and buried in a pit in St. Margaret's church- 
yard ; .and his monument, which was erected by the ap- 
pointment of parliament, was taken down and thrown 
aſide. | 


| MAYERNE (Six TrheoDORE DE) baron of Aulbone, 
| firſt phyſician to their Britannic majeſties James I. and 
Charles I. was the ſon of Lewis de Mayerne, the celebrated 
author of the General hiſtory of Spain, and of the Monar- 
chie ariſto-democratique, dedicated to the States-General. 
His mother was Louiſa, the daughter of Antoine le Maſſon, 
treaſurer of the army to Francis I. and Henry II. in Pied- 
mont. Lewis de Mayerne retired to Geneva about the end 
of the year 1572, = having had two houſes at Lyons 
pulled down upon the account of his religion. Upon the 
28th of September, 1573, his ſon Theodore was born, and 
had for his godfather Theodore Beza. He learnt polite li- 
terature in his own country, from whence he was ſent to 
Heidelberg, where he ſtayed ſome years; after which, as he 
had made choice of phyſic for his profeſſion, he went to 
Montpelier, where he took the degree of bachelor in 1596, 
and of doctor of phyſic in 1597. F rom Montpelier he went 
to Paris, where, by way of introducing himſelf into prac- 
tice, he gave lectures in anatomy to the young ſurgeons, - 
and in pharmacy to the apothecaries. He acquired reputa- 
tion by his preſcriptions, and became known to mr. Ribbit, 
ſieur de Ja Riviere, firſt phyſician to Henry IV. who re- 
commended him ſo effeCtually to the king, that he made 
him one of his phyſicians in ordinary; and in the year 1600, 
appointed him to attend Henry duke of Rohan, in his em- 
baſſies from France to the princes of Germany and Italy. 
Upon his return, he acquitted himſelf in the exerciſe of his 
office very much to his credit, and was in high favour with 
the king, who promiſed to do great things for him, provided 
he would change his religion; for which purpoſe he ſet 
cardinal du Perron, and others of the clergy, upon him. 
And, even in ſpite of his obſtinacy, the king was going to 
appoint him his firſt phyſician, if the jeſuits, who were 
| | aware 
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aware of it, had not prevented him by the means of queen 
Mary de Medicis. This circumſtance and intended favour 

ayerne knew nothing of, till he learnt it, in the year 
1642, in England, from Cæſar duke of Vendoſme, a natural 

ſon of France. In the year 1607, he had under his care an 

| Engliſhman of quality, who after his recovery carried him 

into England, where he had a private conference with king 

— Even after the death of Henry IV. he continued 

n the quality of phyſician in ordinary to Lewis XIII. till 

the year 1616, when he ſold this place to a French phyſician, 

After this the king of England cauſed him to be invited by 

his embaſſador, to ſerve in quality of firſt phyſician to him- 

ſelf and his queen, and gave him a patent, ſealed with the 
great-ſeal of England; in which office he ſerved the whole 

royal family with great honour and approbation, till the day 

of his death. He was alſo much employed both by the no- 

bility and gentry. He made an exact collection of his pre- 
ſcriptions. He compoſed a very curious diſpenſatory of 
medicines, galenical and chymical; but never publiſhed any 

of his works, except an Ader for himſelf, againſt the 

faculty of phyſic at Paris, who had attacked him for his ap- 
plication to the practice of chymiſtry, which was greatly 

Letter vii. Cried down by the phyficians there. The celebrated Guy 
tom. i. Patin has given an account of this diſpute; in which he has 
ſhewn himſelf greatly prejudiced againſt Mayerne, and calls 

him a quack-oh account of his pretenſions to chymiſtry. 

He died March the 15th, 1655, at Chelſea near London, 
leaving behind him one only daughter, who brought her 
great fortune in marriage to the marquis de Montpouvillan, 
grandſon of the marſhal duke de la Force; but ſhe died at 

the Hague, in the year 1661, of a child, of which ſhe could 

not be delivered, | | 

His works were printed at London in the year 1700,, and 

make a large folio, divided into two books. The firſt con- 

tains his Conſilia, epiſtolas, & obſervationes; the ſecond his 
Pharmacopzam variaſque medicamentorum formulas, At 

the beginning of the book is placed the author's effigies, 
ſuch as it was in his eighty-fecond year, © It is,” ſays 

Be. art, Bayle, „the moſt happy phyſiognomy in the world: there 
Mavrnxt, a ig 2 lively, ferene, and majeſtic air in it; and his vene- 
4 rable beard has a ver r. effect.” Under the print are 

theſe words: Theo. Turquet. de Mayerne, eques auratus, 
% patria Gallus, religione reformatus, dignitate raro; pro- 
*« feſſione alter Hippocrates, ac trium regum (exemplo ra- 
© ruhimo) archiater; eruditione incomparabilis; Wr 
1 < © null 


Hot. B. 
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8 nulli ſecundus; & quod ex his omnibus reſultat, fama 


14 late vagante per illuſtris.“ j. e. Theo. Turquet. de May- 
« erne, knight, by birth a Frenchman, by religion a pro- 
« teſtant, and by dignity a baron; in his profeſſion, a ſecond 
“ Hippocrates ; and, what has very ſeldom happened to any 
6 but himſelf, firſt phyſician to three kings; in erudition 
* unequalled ; in experience ſecond to none; and, as the 
& reſult of all theſe adyantages, celebrated far and near.” 
As for the name, or rather nickname of Turquet, it came 
from a woman of their family, who being well made, and 
of a pretty large ſize, was thought to reſemble a fine Turkiſh 
woman; which made people commonly give the name of 
of Turquetti to all her children. | 


MAY-NE ng — an eminent Engliſh poet and 
divine, was born at Hatherlagh in Devonſhire, in the year 
1604. He received his education in the belles lettres at 
Weſtminſter- ſchool; and was afterwards remoyed to Chriſt- 
church-college in Oxford, when he was about twenty years 
of age. He took his bachelor and maſter of arts degrees in 
the regular way; and then entering into holy orders, was 
8 by his college to the vicarage of Caſſington, near 

oodſtock, and of Pyrton, near Watlington in Oxford - 
ſhire. He became, ſays Wood, “ a quaint preacher, and 
* a noted poet;” and in the latter capacity, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the production of two plays, intitled, The city 
match, a comedy; and The amorous war, a tragi-comedy. 
When the rebellion broke out, and Charles I. was obliged 


to kept his court at Oxford, to avoid being expoſed to the 


reſentment of the populace in London, where tumults then 
prevailed, dr. Mayne was one of thoſe divines, who were ap- 
pointed to preach before his majeſty and the court. In the 
year 1646, he was created a r of divinity ; and the year 
after, he printed a ſermon at Oxford Againſt falſe prophets, 
upon Ezekiel xxii. 26. which occaſioned a diſpute between 
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him and the memorable antagoniſt of mr. Chillingworth, 
mr. Cheynell. Mr. Cheynell had attacked his ſermon from 


| pe pulpit at St. Mary's in Oxford ; upon which there paſſed 


everal letters between them, publiſhed by dr. Mayne the 
ſame year, in a piece, intitled, A late printed ſermon againſt 
falſe prophets yindicated by letter, from the cauſeleſs aſper- 
ſions of mr. Francis Cheynell ; by Jaſper Mayne, D. D. 
the miſunderſtood author of it. Dr. Mayne having faid, in 
one of his letters to mr. Cheynell, that . God, upon a true 
10 repentance, is not {9 fatally tied to the ſpindle of abſolute 

| RS _ 4 reprohation, 
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© reprobation, as not to keep his promiſe, and ſeal merciful 


c pardons,” mr. Cheynell animadverted upon him in the 
following terms: Sir, Reprohatio eſt tremendum myſte- 


„ rium. How dare you jeſt upon ſuch a ſubject, at the 


thought of which each chriſtian trembles? Can any man 
<« repent, that is given up to a reprobate mind and impeni- 
te tent heart? And is not every man finally impenitent, ſave 
dc thoſe few to whom God gives repentance freely, power- 
& fully, effectually? See what it is for a man to come from 
<< Ben Johnſon, or Lucian, to treat immediately of the high 
c and ſtupendous myſteries of religion. The Lord God 
<< pardon this wicked thought of your heart, that you may 
not periſh in the bond of iniquity and gall of bitterneſs, 
« Be pleaſed to ſtudy the ixth chapter to the Romans.” 
The fame year dr. Mayne publiſhed alſo another piece, in- 
titled, OXAOMANIA ; or, the people's war examined accord- 
ing to the principles of Scripture and reaſon, in two of the 
moſt plauſible pretences of it. In anſwer to a letter ſent by 
a perſon of quality, who deſired ſatisfaction. In this piece 
he examines, firſt, how far the power of a king, who is 
truly.a king, not one only in name, extends itſelf over ſub- 
jects: ſecondly, whether any ſuch power belongs to the 
king of England: and, thirdly, if there does, how far it is 
to be obeyed, and not reſiſted. Take, by way of ſpeci- 
men, his concluſion of the laſt head. Suppoſing,” ſays 


he, © that the long parliament all the while have fought, 


« as was at firſt pretended, for the defence of their aſſailed 


c liberty, yet fighting againſt the king's, whoſe ſubjects 


« they are, can never, before a chriſtian judge, make their 
c armies paſs for juſt. But being no way neceflitated to 
c make ſuch a defence, their liberty having in no one par- 
« ticular been aſſaulted, which hath not been redreſſed; if 


„St. Paul were now on earth again, and were the judge 


6 of this controverſy between them and their lawful ſove- 
4 reign, I fear he would call their defence by a name, which 


s e in our modern caſes of conſcience do call rebellion.” 
In the year 1648, he was deprived of his ftudentſhip at 


Chriſt-church; to which he had been advanced, upon taking 
his degrees; and ſoon after of both his livings. During the 
time of the uſurpation, he was chaplain to the earl of De- 
vonſhire, and conſequently became the companion of the 
celebrated mr. Hobbes, who then attended his Jordſhip : but 
Hobbes was never very good company for divines; and 


therefore it is no great wonder, if dr. Mayne and he did not 


agree well together, as Wood informs us they did not. — 
2 . | tne 
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jeſty. He held theſe preferments to the time of his death, 
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the reſtoration he was not only reſtored to both his livings, 
but, for his ſervices and attachment to the royal cauſe, pro- 
moted alſo to a canonry of Chriſt-church, and made arch- 
deacon of Chicheſter, and chaplain in ordinary to his ma- 


which happened upon the 6th of December, 1672. He 
was interred in the choir at Chriſt-church, where a monu- 
ment was erected for him, at the charge of his executors, 
dr. Robert South and dr. John Lamphire. By his will he 
left 500 l. towards the rebuilding of St. Paul's cathedral, 
and 1001. each to both of his livings. It is remarkable of 
this divine, that, though very orthodox in his opinions, 
and ſevere in his manners, he was a moſt facetious and plea- 
fant companion, and ſo wonderfully fond of joking, that he 
even contrived to do it after he was dead. Thus Langbaine, Lives of the 
in his account of him, relates, how that he had a ſervant, Pots. 
who had long lived with him, to whom he bequeathed a 
trunk, „with ſomething in it,” as he ſaid, which would 
make him drink after his death.” The doctor dying, 
the ſervant immediately paid a viſit to the trunk; but in- 
ſtead of a treaſure, or at leaſt a valuable legacy, which he 
1 he found nothing at all but a red herring. 
eſides the writings abovementioned, dr. Mayne pub- 
liſhed A poem upon the naval victory over the Durch by 
the duke of York, and four ſermons : one Concerning _ 
and agreement, preached at Oxford in 1646 ; another Again | 
ſchiſm, or the ſeparations of theſe times, preached in the 
church of Watlington in Oxfordſhire, in 1652, at a public 
diſpute held there, between himſelf and an eminent ana- 
baptiſt preacher, the ſame year; a Concio ad academiam 
Oxonienſem, in 1662 ; and A ſermon at the conſecration 
of Herbert lord biſhop of Hereford, in 1662. He tranſlated 
ſome of Lucian's Dialogues, in 1638; and alſo dr. John 
Donne's Latin epigrams, in 1652, which he intitled, A 
theaf of miſcellany epigrams. 


MAYNWARING (ARTHUR) eſq; a gentleman Oldmixon's 
diſtinguiſhed for poetry and politics, was deſcended from an Je and 
ancient family in Shropſhire, and born at Ightfield in that „ ef Ar. 
county, in the year 1668. He was inſtituted in grammar thur Mayn- 


learning at Shrewſbury, and from thence removed, at ſeven- waring, eq; 
Lond. 1715. 1 


teen years of age, to Chriſt- church in Oxford; where he ; 
was placed under the care of mr. George Smalbridge, after- j- 
wards biſhop of Briſtol. He ſtaid ſeveral years at Oxford, | 
and then went into the country, where he proſecuted his 


ſtudies 
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ſtudies in polite literature with great vigour; and afterwatd} 
coming to London; applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, 
During his reſidence in the country, he had contracted from 
an uncle, with whom he lived, an extreme averſion to the 
government of king William, and wrote ſeveral pieces in 
favour of king James the IId's party: but, upon being in- 


troduced to the acquaintance of the duke of Somerſet, and 


| \ 
Life aud 
poſthumous 
Works, &c, 
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the earls of Dorſet and Burlington, he began to entertain 
very different notions in politics. He ſtudied the law till 
he was five or fix and twenty years old; and, upon the 
concluſion of the peace of Ryſwic, went to Paris, where 


be became acquainted with monſieur Boileau. That great 


poet invited him to his country-houſe, gave him a very 
handſome entertainment, and fpoke much to him of the 
Engliſh poetry ; but all by way of enquiry : for he affected 
to be as ignorant of the Engliſh muſe, as if the Englith 
were as barbarous as Laplanders. Thus a gentleman, a 
friend of mr. Maynwaring's, viſiting him ſome time after; 
upon the death of mr. Dryden; Boileau ſaid, that he was 
wonderfully pleaſed to fee, by the public papers, that the 
Engliſh nation had paid ſuch extraordinary honours to a 
poet in England, burying, him at the public charge; and 
then afked the gentleman who that poet was, with as much 
indifference as if he had never heard of Dryden's name. 
« But,” fays mr. Oldmixon, it is hardly poſſible that Boi- 
ec leau, who talked of his profeſſion as much as Peter Mot- 
« teaux, ſhould converſe with fo many Engliſh gentlemen, 
« and fo many French gentlemen who had lived in Eng- 
« land, levers of wit and criticiſm; and not have heard 2 
« hundred times of mr. Dryden. There is hardly a poet 
„in England of the meaneſt intelligence; but has heard 
even of Katz the Dutch poet; and ſurely Pryden, who 
vas a finer poet than ever France produced; could not 
% but be known by name to mr. Boileau; though neither 
he, nor any of his countrymen, would fo- forget them- 
& ſelves; as to Ike any wit but their own. Mr. Boileau; 
«© in his converſation with mr. Maynwaring, acknowledged 
« he had heard a great deal of the merit of our tragedies; 
© but had no notion of our performances in the other kinds 
of poetry: imputing that excellence of ö urs ts our own 
« fanguinary tempers, as Rapin had done before, calling 


us inſulaires, by way of contempt ; which no doubt Boi- 


© leau's good breeding only prevented. Mr. Mayriwaring 
gave him ſuch an account of our plays and poems, as 
% very much ſurpriſed him; and yet, three or four years 

| | & afterwards; 
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9 te afterwards, he pretended never to have heard of ſo great 
« a man as Dryden.“ | 
After his return from France, he was made one of the 
: commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, in which he diſtinguiſhed 
_ himſelf by his ſkill and fidelity. Of the latter mr. Old- Life and 
mixon gives a remarkable inſtance, in his treatment of a Phumous 


fellow who ſolicited to be a tide-waiter. This man, un- ng 


r derſtanding that mr. Maynwaring had the beſt intereſt at the 
1 board of any of the commiſſioners, with the lords of the 
y treaſury, left a letter for him, with a purſe of fifty guineas, 
| deſiring his favour towards obtaining the place which he put 
ws in for, After that, he delivered a petition to the board, 
ho which was read, and feveral of the commiſſioners ſpoke to 
* it: upon which mr. Maynwaring took out the purſe of fifty 
4 guineas, and the letter, and told them, that, as long as 
N * he could help it, that man ſhould never have this nor 
« any other. place.” In the beginning of queen Anne's 
5 reign, he was made auditor of the impreſts, by the lord- 
1 treaſurer Godolphin, an office worth 20001. per annum in 
10 a time of buſineſs, In the parliament which met in 1705, 
p he was choſen a burgeſs for Preſton in Lancaſhire, He 
* died at St. Albans, November the 13th, 1712, leaving mrs, 
b Oldfield, the celebrated actreſs, his executrix, by whom he 
. had a ſon, named Arthur Maynwaring. He divided his 
2 eſtate pretty equally between that child, mrs. Oldfield, and 
nf his ſiſter. Mr. Oldmixon tells us, that he loved that Ibid, b. 44, 
lady for about eight or nine years before his death, and 44 
* « with a paſhon that could hardly have been ſtronger, 


% had it been both her and his love. It was doubt- 
&« leſs,” ſays he, ©* owing in a great meaſure to his in- 
80 &« ſtructions, that ſhe became fo admirable a player : for as 
ho & no body underſtood the action of the ſtage better than 
“ himſelf, ſo no body took greater pleaſure than he, in 


6 “ ſeeing her excel in it. He wrote ſeveral prologues and 
"wy « cpilogues for her, and would always hear her ſpeak them 


in private, before ſhe ſpoke them in public, His friends 
* * of both ſexes blamed him often for this intrigue ; and 
<« ſome of them of the higheſt rank had had ſuch quarrels 
95 * with him on this head, that even mrs. Oldfield herſelf 
, has frequently repreſented to him, that it was for his 
5 ** honour and intereſt to break it off: which frankneſs and : 
8 * friendſhip of hers did, as he often confeſſed, engage him ,*, = 
„to her the more firmly.” He publiſhed a great number 


15 of things in verſe and proſe, which gained him credit and, & 
bo reputation, Sir Richard Steele dedicated to him the firli 
Is, | | | | volume 
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volume of the Tatler. His adverſaries could not deny him 
merit. Thus the Examiner, his antagoniſt in politics, al- 
lowed that he wrote with “ a tolerable ſpirit, and in a 
4 maſterly ſtyle.” He was ſeverely reflected upon for his 
will, particularly by the Examiner; in anſwer to which, 
there came out a paper, two months after his death, in de- 


fence of him; and this defence was in a few days followed 


by another, in a letter to a friend, ſuppoſed to be written 
by Robert Walpole, eſq; 4 : 


Avthenic MEAD (DR. Ricnard) a moſt celebrated Engliſh 
memoirs of phyſician, was deſcended from a conſiderable family in Buck- 
* inghamſhire: but he was born at Stepney, a ſmall village 
Mead, near London, on the 11th of Auguſt, 1673. His father, 


M.D. mr. Matthew Mead, was a celebrated divine among the 


3 nonconformiſts; and, during Cromwell's uſurpation, had 


been one of the two miniſters of that pariſh ; but was ejected 
for - nonconformity, in 1662. Nevertheleſs, being zealous 
for his principles, he took a houſe in the town, and, ex- 
cepting an interval of abſence, continued to preach there 
to the time of his death, which happened the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1699. As mr. Mead had a handſome fortune, he be- 
ſtowed a liberal education upon thirteen children, of whom 
Richard was the eleventh ; and for that purpoſe kept a pri- 
vate tutor in his houſe, who tzught them the Latin tongue, 
Here our phyſician continued with the reſt of the family, 
till the diſcovery of the fanatic plot ; when the old gentle- 
man, being accuſed of ſome privity thereto, thought proper, 
though innocent, conſidering the violence of the times, to 
conſult his ſafety by flight; and in 1683, withdrew for ſome 
time into Holland, after — placed his ſon Richard, who 
had already made a good proficiency in Latin, in a ſchool 


under a maſter of the ſame principles with himſelf. Here 


the youth in a few mou diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his parts, 
and more particularly by his diligence, to ſuch advantage, 
that in 1689, at the age of ſixteen, he was ſent to Utrecht, 
to complete his ſtudies in Greek and Latin learning, under 
the famous Grevius. His eldeſt brother had been a pupil 
of this profeſſor, and recommended our Richard to him as a 
modeſt young man, who had made ſome progreſs in good 
literature: juvenis frugi & modeſtus, boniſque literis haud 
plane anus. | 

Ibid. p. 5, After three years reſidence at Utrecht, determining to 
make phyſic his profeſſion, he went to Leyden, where, he 
attended Herman's botanical courſes, and the lectures of 
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the famous Pitcairn on the theory and practice of medicine; 
He was highly pleaſed with this maſter, received his inſtruc- 
tions with implicit deference, and formed his own practice 
upon his rules and principles. He ſpent three years alſo 
upon this part of his academical ſtudies ; and was fo de- 
lighted with Pitcairn, that he had probably ſtaid longer, if 
a ſtronger paſſion had not drawn him away. His eldeſt 
brother having concerted a deſign of viſiting Italy, in com- 
pany with David Polhill, eſq; and dr: Thomas Pellet, af- 


terwards preſident of the college of phyſicians; invited out 


ſtudent to make a fourth. Such an opportunity of crown- 
ing his education, was not to be neglected ; it was indeed 
the ſummit of his wiſhes. He had an exact and refined taſte 
for every thing that was great and beautiful ; and in Italy 
he met with every thing that could _ At Florence 
he had the curioſity to enquire for the Tabula Iſiaca; but 
not being able to get any information about it, he deſired 
leave to ſearch for it in a lumber-room over the gallery: 
there he found this valuable piece of antiquity, buried in 
duſt and rubbiſh; where it had been careleſsly thrown, and 
during many years given over for loſt: At Padua, he took 


3035 


his degree of doctor of philoſophy and phyſic, Auguſt the | 


ibth, 1695; and ſpending ſome time afterwards at Naples 
and at Rome, he returned home about Midſummer 1696. 
He. ſettled in his native place, and in the very houſe 
where he was born; and in 1699, married Ruth, the daugh- 
ter of mr. John Marſh, merchant of London. 


At Sabre; dr. Mead practiſed phyſic for ſome years, with + 


2 ſucceſs and a ſuperiority of ſkill, that eſtabliſhed his repu- 
tation, and laid the foundation of his future greatneſs, In 
1702 he commenced author, and publiſhed A mechanical 
account of poiſons, which he had begun many years before. 
It required no ſmall degree of courage to = experiments 
upon ſuch noxious ſubſtances, at that time -the more dan- 
Ie as their properties were leſs known: however, dr. 
Head ventured to handle vipers, to provoke them, and make 
them lay hold on hard bodies with their teeth. By that 
means he collected their venom in all its ſtrength, which 
he examined through a microſcope, and diſcovered in it 
thoſe hard and cryſtalline points, from whence it probably 
derives its force. He then conveyed, at the point of a 


little ſteel needle, ſome of the venom into the veins of ſe- - 


reral living creatures, whoſe death decided the famous con- 


troverſy between Redi and Charas, to the advantage of the - 


former; who affirmed, that the venom of the viper lay in 
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the yellow liquor of the gums, while the other placed it al- 
together in the enraged ſpirits of the animal. He alſo mixed 
ſome of it with human blood, which ſuffered no viſible al- 
teration either in colour or conſiſtence; and he even ven- 
tured to taſte it, in order to eſtabliſh the uſefulneſs of the 
method of the Pſylli, who were wont to ſuck the wounds 
made by the bite of ſerpents. This work is divided into 
eſſays, the third of which relates to the effects of the bite of 
a mad dog, In the hiſtory of this terrible diſorder, no, au- 
thor, not even Boerhaave himſelf, hath ſo accurately de- 


ſcribed the univerſal tenſion and ſenſibility of the membranes, | 


the almoſt general perceptibility of pain, the uncommon 
ſtrength of the muſcles, &c. but whether he was as happy 
in curing as in deſcribing this diſeaſe, which had long been 
given up by the reſt of his faculty, is queſtioned by many, 
Theſe eſſays, though they. were greatly efteemed and ad- 
mired by the learned on their firſt appearance, yet did the 
author ſtill more honour in the fourth edition he publiſhed 
ot them, forty years after : for here he hath ſet a noble ex- 
ample to ſcholars, in retracting ſome of his former opinions, 
in owning his miſtakes concerning ſome facts, and in diſ- 
commending the haſtineſs of ſome of his concluſions: and 
accordingly this edition received ſo many additions and al- 
terations, as might almoſt intitle it to the character of a 
new performance. | : 

In 1703, dr. Mead communicated to the royal ſociety An 


- analyſis of dr. Bonomo's diſcoveries, relating to the cuta- 
neous worms which generate the itch ; which analyſis was 


inſerted in the Philoſophical tranſactions of the firſt month 


of that year. The original letter of Bonomo to Redi-upon 
- this point, was publilh 


ed in Italian, in 1687; and dr. 
Mead met with it in his travels through Italy. This, with 
his Account- of poiſons, procured him a place in the royal 
ſociety, of which fir Iſaac Newton was then preſident: and 
the ſame year, 1703, he was elected phyſician of St. Thomas's- 
hoſpital, and alſo employed by the ſurgeons company to read 
anatomical lectures in their hall, which he continued to do 
{1x or ſeven years with great applauſe. Upon this he took 
a houſe in Crutched-friars, where he reſided till 1711; and 
then he removed to one in Auſtin-friars, which had been 
inhabited by dr. Howe. In 1704, appeared his treatiſe De 


. Imperio ſolis ac lunæ in corpora humana, & morbis inde 


oriundis. The influence of the ſun and moon upon human 


bodies, which had been admitted by all antiquity, and ſeemed 


founded upon inconteſtible phznomena, appeared to him MN 
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be deducible from the principles of planetary attraction, 
lately eſtabliſhed by fir Iſaac Newton. At that time it was 
thought a conſiderable thing to underſtand the ſyſtem of that 
philoſopher ; and they who did fo, were willing the world 
ſhould know it. Hence roſe the faſhion among phyſicians 
then, to introduce attraction into their art, as the phyſicians 
ſince have introduced electricity for the ſame purpoſe ; though 
it is apprchended, that the ſucceſs hath not quite anſwered 
the endeavours ot Cheyne, Keil, Freind, and Mead. The 
doctor thought proper to reviſe this performance, and to 
give another edition of it in 1748; in which he has not 
only altered the diſpoſition of the old matter, but introduced 
alſo new. The particular merit of this work is, that, 
independently of the ſyſtem, it is filled with obſervations 
e of great importance in the practice of phyſic.” This is 
the cenſure which the journaliſts of Paris paſſed upon it, at 


the end of the extract they gave of it, in their Journal des 


ſcavans, December 1705. „ 
Our author's diſtinguiſhed parts and learning, and cloſe 
attention to the buſineſs of his profeſſion, procured him far- 
ther honours, and, what is of vaſt importance to a youn 
phyſician, recommended him to the patronage of — 
eminent in the faculty. In 1707, his Paduan diploma for 
doctor of phyſic was confirmed by the univerſity of Oxford: 
and in 1716, he was elected fellow of the college of phyſi- 
cians, and executed all the offices of that learned body, ex- 
cept the preſidentſhip, which he declined when offered to 
him in 1744. Ratcliffe, the moſt noted phyſician of his 
day, eſpouſed dr. Mead in a particular manner; and in 
1714, upon the death of the former, the Jatter ſucceeded 
him in his houſe in Bloomſbury-ſquare, and in the greater 
part of his buſineſs. The diſtance of this new houſe from 
St, Thomas's-hoſpital, induced him to reſign his place in 
it, the 5th of January, 1714-15; upon which occaſion he 
received the unanimous thanks of the grand committee for 
his ſervices, and was preſented with a governor's ſtaff. His 
reputation being now ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he was called 
In conſultation to queen Anne, two days before her death. 
Cautious and reſerved as phyſicians always are upon ſuch 
occaſions, dr. Mead, either more clear-{ighted or more bold, 
no ſooner ſaw the queen, than he declared ſhe could not 
hold it out long; but finding it difficult to obtain credit, he 
added, it would be ſufficient to ſend to Hanover an account 
of the preſent: ſymptoms, by which the phyſicians of that 


court would immediately perceive, that, before the account 


came to them, the queen would be no more. 
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| In the mean time, dr. Mead was not more to be admired 
for the qualities of his head, than he was to be loved for 
thoſe of his heart. Though he was himſelf a very hearty 
whig, yet party- principles did not influence his attachments 
in the leaſt; but he was the friend of all men of merit, by 
whatever denomination they might happen to be diſtinguiſhed, 
Thus he was intimate with Garth, with Arbuthnot, and 
with Freind: his connections with Freind were very parti- 
cular, inſomuch that when that phyſician was committed a 
prifoner to the Tower, in 1723, on a ſuſpicion of being 
concerned in biſhop Atterbury's plot, he conſtantly viſited 
him, and became one of his ſecurities to procure his liberty. 
But what contributed moſt of all to cement the union of 
theſe two great men, was a common quarrel that happened 
ſome years before. Dr. Mead, having had frequent oppor- 
tunities of experiencing the efficacy of purgatives to prevent, 
or at leaſt to leſſen the tecondary fever, which fo often proves 
fatal in the confluent ſmall-pox, communicated his obſerva- 
tions to ſeveral of his brethren, and in particular to Ratcliffe 
and Freind. The latter adopted it ; and in his Commentary 


on the firſt and third books of Hippocrates's Epidemics, which 


he publiſhed in 1717, he inſerted the letter which Mead had 

written to him ſeven years before, on that ſubject. Theſe 

two gentlemen being now conſidered as aſſociated in the 

ſame cauſe, a party was immediately formed both againſt 

| the new practice, and the favourers of it: which brought 

—_— , 0n a controverſy, of which enough has been ſaid elſewhere. 

Wood. We ſhall only obſerve here, that our author's reſentment 

wary, to dr, John Woodward, who was at the head of it, appears 

Mead's pre- to have been carried to a juſtly exceptionable length, ſeeing 

—_—— it had not ſubſided twenty years after the death of his 
che ſmall- antagoniſt, | 

POx- In 1719, an epidemic fever made great ravages at, Mar- 

ſcilles; and though the French phyſicians were very unwil- 

ling to admit this diſeaſe to be of foreign extraction, or 

contagious, yet our government wiſely thought it neceſſary 

to conſider of ſuch meaſures, as might be moſt likely to pre- 

- vent our being viſited by it, or, in failure thereof, to ſtop 

the progrels of the infection. Upon this the lords of the 

regency directed mr. Craggs, then ſecretary of ſtate, to dr. 

Mead; who took the matter into careful and diligent con- 

ſideration, and in 1720, publiſhed A diſcourſe concerning 

peſtilential contagion, and the methods to be uſed to prevent 

it. It was dedicated to the ſecretary of ſtate ; and no lets 

than ſeven editions were printed in one year, The eighth, 


which 
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which appeared in 1723, was enlarged with many new ob- 
ſervations, and a whole chapter on the method of cure; and 
the laſt in 1744, received ſome farther additions and im- 
provements. The firſt edition was tranſlated into Latin by 
mr. Michael Mattaire, and the eighth by Ward, the learned 
profeſſor of Greſham. Dr. Mead uſed to wich, that this 
verſion had been inſerted in the Gottingen edition of his 
works; or at leaſt, that the gentleman who tranſlated them, 
had been better acquainted with the language and meaning 
of his author. | : 

On the 18th of October, 1723, dr. Mead ſpoke, in his 
turn, the Harveian oration, and publiſhed it the following 
year, together with A diſlertation upon ſome medals ſtruck 
at Smyrna in honour of the faculty, which in his oration he 
had endeavoured to prove to have been in the higheſt eſteem 
even in ancient Rome. This poſition being rather roughly 
attacked by dr. Conyers Middleton, who maintained them, Art. Mi- 
on the contrary, to have been no better than ſlaves, dr, 2+ Tron. 
Mead engaged the Greſham profeſſor juſt mentioned to un- 
dertake his defence; and the diſpute was carried on by both 
ſides with warmth, for ſome time. Nevertheleſs, though 
dr. Middleton treated Ward with the utmoſt contempt, he 
every where expreſſed a proper regard for dr. Mead; and 
many years after, in 1745, when he printed his book of 
the Greek and Egyptian antiquities, he concludes with the 
following elogium of him; the Introduction to the account 
of an antique painting in his own collection, which, he 
ſays, he believes to be the firſt and only one of the ſort ever 
brought to England: Donec Meadius noſter, artis me- 
* dice decus, qui vitæ revera nobilis, vel principtbus in 
« republica viris, exemplum præbet, pro eo, quo omnibus 
e fere præſtat, artium veterum amore, alias poſtea quaſdam 
* imagines & ſplendidiores, opinor, Roma quoque depor- 
* tandas curavit.” Beſides the animadverſions of dr. Mid- Authentic 
dleton, another part of our author's attempt was attacked em", 
not many years ago. The doctor, in his Diſſertation upon 2 
ſome medals ſtruck at Smyrna, in honour of his faculty, morum an- 
had eſpouſed the opinion of mr. Chiſhull, that a college of du 
phyſicians was ſettled in this city from the moſt ancient — _ 
times, and diſtinguiſhed by the privilege of celebrating an- conditorum ' 
nual games in honour of Aſculapius and Hygea, the goddeſs ©*3logus, 
of health. This is allowed to be a very ingenious conjec- enters 
ture, but ſaid to be built upon no ſufficient grounds ; — tabulis - 


_ medals may be accounted for with greater probability, _ & ap- 
: * — n . L pen ice, 
referring them to Homer, whole birth-place is thereby Oron. 1 co, 


determined in favour of Smyrna. 1 * 145, Kc. 
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XI 
In 1727, he was made phyſician to' the king, whom he 
had alſo ſerved in that capacity while he was prince of 
Wales: and he had afterwards the pleaſure to ſee his two 
ſons- in law, dr. Wilmot and dr. Nichols, his coadjutors in 
that eminent ſtation. Intent in the mean time as dr. Mead 
was upon the dutics of his profeſſion, he had a greatneſs of 
mind, which extended itſelf to all parts of literature; and 
he ſpared neither pains nor money to promote it. Mr. 
Carte, who, on account of the ſame ſuſpicion with dr. 


Freind, had fled into France in 1722, having employed him- 


ſelf there in collecting materials for an Engliſh tranſlation 
of Thuanus, our phyſician quickly perceived that this plan 
might be enlarged and improved. He looked on his country 


as too diſintereſted to deſire to poſſeſs this foreign treaſure 
alone, and was willing England might do for 'Thuanus more 


than France itſelf, by procuring for all Europe the firſt com- 


plete edition of this immortal hiſtory. He therefore ſatisfied 


mr. Carte for the pains he had taken, and employed mr. 
Buckley, as an editor equal to the taſk, whoſe three letters 
written in Engliſh to the doctor, contain many curious par- 
ticulars concerning the hiſtory itſelf, and the plan of this 


new edition. Theſe letters were tranſlated into Latin by 
mr. profeſſor Ward, and prefixed to this beautiful and ſplen- 


did work, which was publithed in 1733, in ſeven volumes 
folio. | 

Without the interpoſition of dr. Mead, the invention of 
mr. Sutton, to draw foul and corrupted air from ſhips and 
other cloſe places, by the means of fire, would probably 
have ſhared the ſame fate with many other uſeful difcoveri:s, 
which ignorance, jealouſy, and often private intereſt have 
ſtifled in their birth. Bur fortunately our illuſtrious patron 
of ſciences, being thoroughly convinced of the advantages 
of this method, and looking upon it as the moſt uſeful dii- 
covery in mechanics that almoſt any age had produced, was 
determined to ſupport and puth it; and accordingly he en- 
gaged the lords of the admiralty to order a trial of the new 
machine to be made, at which he himſelf, and ſeveral] fel- 
lows of the royal ſociety aſſiſted. He preſented a memorial 
to that learned body, wherein he clearly demonſtrated both 
its ſimplicity and efficacy; and likewiſe, at the charge of 
2001. cauſed a mcdel of it to be mide in copper, which he 
depcſitcd in their muſzum. At laſt, after a ten year's te- 
dious ſolicitation, he did obtain of the lords of the admiralty 
an order to mr. Sutton, to provide all the ſhips in his ma- 


_ jefty's navy with this uſeſul machine: and a draught, with 


a de- 
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a deſcription, being publiſhed in 1749, the doctor inriched 
the book with A treatiſe on the ſcurvy. He drew his ma- 
terials from the accurate obſervations on that terrible diſeaſe, 
that occur in lord Anſon's voyage; and his own directions 
founded on them, may ſerve hereafter to prevent thoſe fatal 
accidents, which have ſo often obſtructed the ſucceſs of 
naval expeditions, 

Being arrived at the time of life when retirement becomes 
neceſſary, he declined the preſidentſhip of the college of 
phyſicians, which was offered him October the 1ſt, 1744. 
He did not, however, ſuffer the laſt ſtage of his life to paſs 
ufeleſsly away, but employed his leiſure in reviſing his for- 
mer, and in compoſing new works. His piece upon the 
Small-pox and meaſles had been many years under his hands, 
as appears by a letter of dr. Freind, publiſhed in 1719, Upon 
the uſe of purgatives in the confluent ſmall-pox : but it did 
not appear till 1747, our judicious phyſician having em- 
ployed part of this long interval in poliſhing and perfecting 
a work, in which the experience he had acquired by long 
and ſucceſsful practice, muſt needs have been of infinite ſer- 
vice to him: and accordingly it is much eſteemed by the 
faculty for its ſimplicity, fidelity, and preciſion, as an ele- 
mentary treatiſe. He publiſhed it in Latin under this title, 
De variolis & morbillis difſertatio; and annexed to it a tranſ- 
lation from the Arabic of Rhaſes, in order to ſhew the con- 


| wy of the practice of the Arabs with that, which had 
0 


been ſo well explained and illuſtrated by Sydenham, Freind, 
and Boerhaave. It was the laſt of theſe three great men 
who, at his requeſt, ſent him a copy of the only remaining 
Arabic manuſcript, which is preſerved at Leyden : it was 
tranſlated by three of the greateſt maſters in that language, 
Negri, Gagnier, and Hunt.” A conſtant correſpondence had 
long ſubſiſted between Mead and Boerhaave, who had been 
fellow-ftudents at Leyden : they communicated to each other 
their obſervations and projects; and, what is never to be 
found but among truly great men, they were friends though 
rivals, and never loved each other the leſs for differing, as 


all men will, in ſome particulars. In this Treatiſe upon 


the ſmall-pox and meaſles, there is a chapter upon Inocula- 
tion; which reminds us of a particular in our phyfician's 
life, that we muſt not omit to mention. In 1727, his late 
majeſty, then prince of Wales, ordered dr. Mead to ailift at 
the inoculation of ſome condemned criminals, intending 
afterwards to recommend the practice of it to the people, 


by the illuſtrious example of his own royal family. Out 
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ingenious phyſician, not content with examining the effects 
of the Circaſſian operation upon fix of the priſoners, cauſed 


the Chineſe method to be tried on the ſeventh. The ſuc- 


ceſs of theſe experiments is univerſally known; and it is a 
leaſure to ſee that the ſame man, who was ſo inſtrumental 
in bringing inoculation among us, and who afterwards ſo 
frequently aſſiſted at it, ſnould, after thirty years experience, 
find new arguments to confirm him in the high opinion he 
always entertained of its uſefulneſs and ſafety, 
In 1749, he publiſhed Medica ſacra: five de morbis in- 
ſignioribus, qui in Bibliis memorantur, commentarius: the 


deſign of which piece is to reconcile. thoſe perſons to the 


Bible, who reject it under a pretence of its diſagreement 
with our knowledge of nature. Upon the famous queſtion 
of the demoniacs in the goſpel, he mentions it as an honour 
to have adopted the opinion of his relation, the very learned 
mr. Joſeph Mead, or Mede ; which was, that theſe demo- 
niacs were only lunatjc and epileptic perſons. His laſt 
and perhaps the moſt yſeful of all his works, is his Monit! 


& præcepta medica, printed in 1751, This is a legacy, 


as it were, bequeathed by our author to his brethren ; and 
valuable not only for the good it may do, but alſo as it 


ſhews the excellent mind of the teſtator, In theſe Medical 


rules and admonitions, he freely communicates, with a can- 
dor and ſimplicity characteriſtical of a great man, all the 
diſcoveries with regard to different diſeaſes and their cures, 
which his long practice and experience had opened to him; 
and he concludes with many ſalutary precepts, for preſerving 
the organs of the body and the faculties of the mind intire 
and perfect to a good old age. Theſe three laſt of his works, 
De variolis & morbillis diſſertatio, Medica ſacra, and Mo- 
nita & præcepta medica, were wrote and publiſhed in Latin; 
and, with his other two pieces alieady mentioned in that 
language, were tranſlated into Engliſh under the doctor's 

inſpection, by Thomas Stack, M. D. and F. R.S. 
Soon after this laſt publication, our excellent and amiable 
author found himſelf no longer in a condition to finiſh any 
thing. He grew every day more and more ſenſible of the 
natural infirmities attending his length of years ; and, with 
the utmoſt tranquillity and reſignation, quietly ſunk into the 
arms of death, on the 16th of February, 1754. We have 
obſerved that he took a wife in 1699; who died in Febru- 
ary 1719, after having brought him eight children. Four 
of them died in their infancy ; and of the reſt, the ſecond 
daughter was married to Charles Bertie, of Uffington in 
y | | Lincolnſhire, 
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Lincolnſhire, eſq; the eldeſt to doctor, now fir Edward 
Wilmot, and the youngeſt to dr. Frank Nichols, both phy- 
ſicians in ordinary to his majeſty. His only ſon, Richard 
Mead, eſq; is married to a daughter of William Gore, 
eq; of Tring in Hertfordſhire, His ſecond wife was a 
daughter of fir Rowland Alſton, of Odell in Bedfordſhire, 
bart. whom he married in Auguft 1724, but had no iſſue 
by her. 


During almoſt half a century, he was at the head of his Authentis 


buſineſs, which brought him in one year above 7000 l. and 
for ſeveral years between five and for. His generous and 
benevolent temper was conſtantly exerciſed in acts of cha- 
rity. Clergymen, and in general all men of learning, were 
welcome to his advice; and his doors were always open to 
the indigent, whom he frequently aſſiſted with his purſe 2 
ſo that, notwithſtanding his great gains, he did not die very 
rich, being perſuaded, that what he got from the public, 
could never be more honourably beſtowed than in the ad- 
yancement of ſcience, and encouragement of the learned. 
With that deſign and view, his large and ſpacious houſe in 
Ormond-ſtreet was converted into a temple of nature, and 
a repoſitory of time. He built a gallery for his favourite 
furniture, kis pictures, and his antiquities. His _—_— by 
the catalogue publiſhed the year after his death, conſiſted of 
6592 numbers, containing upwards of 10,000 volumes ; in 
which he ſpared no expence for ſcarce and ancient edi- 
tions, for copies well choſen and highly preſerved, for the 
richeſt and moſt durable bindings ; all the ornaments corre- 
ſponding with the value of the authors, and the exact and 
refined taſte of the owner. His Latin, Greek, and oriental 
manuſcripts, made no inconſiderable part of his literary ac- 
quiſitions. His collection of antiquities, medals, coins, 
prints, and drawings, were equalled by nothing in the king- 
dom in the hands of a private man. Several pieces of an- 
cient painting, and among others that of the court of Au- 
guſtus, found at Rome in 1737, had coſt him vaſt ſums; and 
as for his collection of pictures by the greateſt maſters, they 
had been choſen with ſo much judgment, that after his 
death they were fold for 34001, which was 6 or 7ool. 
more than he gave for them. His books and antiquities fold 

alſo very well. | 
In the mean time, this great collection was not made for 
his own uſe alone, but it was freely opened to the inſpec- 
tion and uſe of others. Ingenious men were ſure of finding 
at dr, Mead's, the beſt helps in almoſt all their undertakings : 
| nothing 
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nothing pleaſed him more than to be the owner of any thing 
that could ſerve to call hidden talents into light, to give en- 
couragement to the greateſt projects, and to ſee them exe- 
cuted under his own eyes. Scarce any thing curious hath 
appeared in England, ſince the beginning of this century, 
but under his patronage. He conſtantly kept in his pay a 
great number of ſcholars and artiſts of all kinds, who were 
at work for him, or rather for the public. As he was a 
perfect judge of whatever is excellent, and as he admitted 
nothing elle into his collection, ſo he always purchaſed it at 
its value, that 1s, at any price. 

His reputation not only as a phyſician, but as a ſcholar, 
was ſo univerſally eſtabliſhed, that he correſponded with all 
the principal literati in Europe. The king cf Naples ſent 
to requeſt of dr. Mead a compleat collection of his works; 
and in return preſented him with the two firſt volumes of 
ſignior Bajardi, which may be locked upon as an introduc- 
tion to the Collection of the anriquities of Herculaneum. 
At the ſame time this prince invited him to his own palace, 
that he might have an opportunity of ſnewing him thoſe va- 
luable monuments of antiquity: and nothing but his years, 
as he owned to ſeveral of his friends, prevented his under- 
taking a journey fo ſuited to his taſte and inclination. No- 
thing did more honour to this patron of learning, than the 
free and conſtant acceſs of men of different qualifications to 
his table, who were each employed the reſt of the day at 
his particular work and ſtudy. No foreigner of any Jearn- 
ing, taſte, or even curioſity, ever came to London with- 
out being introduced to dr. Mead; fearful of being re- 
proached, if he had returned without ſeeing him. On theſe 


occaſions, his table was always open; and the magnificence 


of princes, was united with the pleaſures of philoſophers. 
It was principally to him, that the ſeveral counties of 
England, and of our colonies abroad, applied for the choice 
of their phyſicians; of whom he never required any thing 
in return for his recommendation, b:it an account of their 
ſeveral] obſervations and difcoveries, of which they enjoyed 
the whole honour. The Philoſophical tranſactions afford us 
many examples of this kind of correſpondence, much to the 
credit of both parties. The doctor was likewiſe conſulted 


by foreign phyſicians from Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Denmark, &c. 


The good of mankind, and the glory of his country, was 
the principle which influenced the general courſe of his ac- 
tions. It was this that engaged him to perſuade Guy, the 
wealthy citizen, to liy out his immenſe fortune in building 

a new 


*- 


ſick at the ſame time of the ſmall-pox ; which proving mor- Lond. 1672, 


a new hoſpital. He was a benefactor to all the other hoſpi- 22 
tals, and one of the firſt ſubſcribers and greateſt encouragers 2 > 
of the Foundling. N 7.2. 
He was the friend of Pope, of Halley, of Newton, and“ {0 +C4 
placed their pourtraits in his houſe, near the buſts of their 1 
reat maſters, the ancient Greeks and Romans. He pre- ' > 2 
ſented to the college of phyſicians a marble buſto of dr. Har-/ 7 7 
vey, done by an excellent hand, from an original picture Pa Sa 
in his poſſeſſion; to which, it is not to be doubted, but 9 2 20 
7 


his own will hereafter be added, by ſome worthy ſucceſſor, 
animated by the ſame ſpirit, with this inſcription, which he 
had choſen for his motto: Non ftbi fed toti.“ 
We.cannot in juſtice conclude this article, without ac- 1 
knowledging ourſelves greatly indebted to the ingenious au- CF LS ally 
thor of the Authentic memoirs of dr. Mead's life, often re- | A 
ferred to above: from whoſe exact and diligent account, we 
have taken the liberty to tranſcribe the ſubſtance of our 5 


own, 


MEDE (Jos EH) a moſt learned Engliſh divine, was The Life of 
born in October 1586, of a good family, at Berden in Efſex, Mede, pre- 
When he was about ten years old, both he and his father fell On N 
tal to the latter, our author fell under the care of one mr. folio. 
Gower, to whom his mother was married ſoon after. He 
was ſent to ſchool firſt to Hodſdon in Hertfordſhire, and | 
then to Wethersfield in Eſſex. While he was at this laſt . 
ſchool, going to London upon ſome occaſion, he bought _ 
Bellarmine's Hebrew grammar; and though his maſter, 
who had no ſkill in that language, told him it was a book, 
not fit for him, yet. he ſtudied it with ſo much eagerneſs, 
that in a little time he attained conſiderable ſkill in the He- 
brew tongue. In 1602, he was ſent to Chriſt's-college in 
Cambridge; where, although he had an uncommon impe- 
diment in his ſpeech, which would. not ſuffer him to ſhew 
them to advantage, he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed for his parts 
and learning. Not long after his entrance upon philoſophi- 
cal ſtudies, he became diſquieted with ſcepticiſm: for hap- 
pening upon a book in a neighbour ſcholar's chamber, either 
Sextus Empiricus, or ſome other of the Pyrrhonic ſchool, 
he began, upon the peruſal of it, to move — queſtions 
to himſelf, and even to doubt whether the 7s Ila, the whole 
frame of things, as it appears to us, was any thing more 
than a mere phautaſm, or imagination; and, till his prin- 
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ciples were ſettled, his life, as he profeſſed, was utter]y 
without comfort. | 7586 
By the time he had taken the degree of maſter of arts, 

which was in 1610, he had made ſo happy a progreſs in all 
kinds of academical ſtudy, that he was univerſally eſteemed 
an accompliſhed ſcholar. He was an acute logician, an ac- 
curate philoſopher, a ſkilful mathematician, an excellent 
anatomiſt, a great philologer, a maſter of many languages, 
and a good proficient in hiſtory- and chronology. Bis firſt 
ſhewing himſelf abroad, was by an addreſs that he made to 
| biſhop Andrews, in a Latin tract De ſanctitate relativa ; 
which in his maturer years he cenſured as a juvenile per- 
formance, and therefore never publiſhed it. However, that 
2 prelate, who was a conſummate judge and patron of 

earning, liked it ſo well, that he not only ſtood our au- 
thor's firm friend upon an occaſion that offered ſoon after, 
but alſo then deſired him to be his domeſtic chaplain. This 
mr. Mede very civilly refuſed; valuing the liberty of his 
ſtudies above any hopes of preferment, and eſteeming that 
freedom which he enjoyed in his cell, ſo he uſed to call it, 
as the haven of all his wiſhes. And indeed theſe thoughts 
had poſſeſſed him betimes : for when he was a ſchool-boy, 
he was ſent to by his uncle, mr. Richard Mede, a mer- 
chant, who being then without children, offered to adopt 
him for his ſon, if he would live with him: but he refuſed 
the offer, preferring, as it ſhould ſeem, a life of ſtudy to a 
life of gain. 

He was not choſen fellow of his college till after he was 
maſter of arts, and then not without the aſſiſtance of his 
friend biſhop Andrews: for he had been paſſed over at ſeve- 
ral elections, on account of a cauſeleſs ſuſpicion which dr, 
Cary, then maſter of the college, afterwards biſhop of Exe- 
ter, had conceived of him, that „“ he looked too much to- 
„ wards Geneva.” Being made fellow, he became an emi- 
nent and faithſul tutor. After he had well grounded his 
pupils. in humanity, logic, and philoſophy, ſo that they were 
able to walk as it were alone, he uſed to ſet every one his 
daily taſæ; which he rather choſe, than to confine himſelf 
and them to preciſe hours for lectures. In the evening they 
all came to his chamber; and the firſt queſtion he put to 
each was, ©*+ Quid dubitas? What doubts have you met 
„ with in your ſtudies to-day?” For he ſuppoſed, that to 
doubt nothing and to underſtand nothing was juſt the fame 
thing. This was right, and the only method to make 
young men exerciſe their rational powers, and not acquieſce 
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in what they learn mechanically, and by rote, with an in- 


dolence of ſpirit, Which prepares them receive and ſwal- 
low implicitly whatever is offered them. As to himſelf, 
he was ſo intirely devoted to the ſtudy of all excellent know- 
ledge, that he made even the time he ſpent in his amuſe- 
ments ſerviceable to his purpoſe. He allowed himſelf little 
or no exerciſe but walking; and often, in the fields ar. 
college garden, would take occaſion to ſpeak of the beauty, 
ſignatures, virtues, or properties of the plants then in view : 
for he was-a curious floriſt, an accurate herbaliſt, and tho- 
roughly verſed in the book of nature. The chief delight he 
took in company was to diſcourſe with learned friends; and 
he uſed to ſpend much time with his worthy friend mr. 
William Chappel, afterwards provoſt of Trinity-college, 
Dublin, and biſhop of Cork and Roſs, who was juſtly 
eſteemed a rich magazine of rational learning, and who had 
a high regard for mr. Mede. | 

Mr. Mede was a curious enquirer into the moſt abſtruſe 
parts of learning, and endeavoured after the knowledge of 
thoſe things which were moſt remote from the vulgar track. 
Among other things, he ſpent no ſmall pains and time in 


ſounding the depths of aſtrology, and blotted much paper in 


calculating the nativities of his near relations and fellow- 
ſtudents : but this was in his younger years, and he after- 
wards diſcovered the vanity and weakneſs of this fanciful 
art, He applied himſelf to the more uſeful ſtudy of hiſtory 


and antiquities, particularly to thoſe myſterious ſciences 


which made the ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, and other 


nations ſo famous; tracing them, as far as he could have 
any light to guide him, in their oriental ſchemes and figu- 
rative expreiſions, as likewiſe in their hieroglyphics, not 
torgetting to enquire alſo into the oneirocrities of the an- 
cients : which he did the rather, becauſe of that affinity he 
conceived they might have with the language of the pro- 
phets. He was a curious and laborious ſearcher of antiqui- 
ties relating to religion, ethnic, Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and Ma- 
hometan : to which he added other attendants, neceſſary for 
underſtanding the more difficult parts of Scripture. 


In 1627, he refuſed the provoſtſhip of Trinity-college, 


Dublin, into which he had been elected at the recommen- 
dation of archbiſhop Uſher, who was his particular friend ; 
as he did alſo when it was offered him a ſecond time, in 


1630. The height of his ambition was, only to have. 


had ſome ſmall donative fine cure added to his fellowſhip, 


or to have been thrown into ſome place of quiet; Where 


retired 
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retired from the noiſe and tumults of the world, and poſſeſſed 
of a competency of fortune, he might have been intirely at 
leiſure for ſtudy and acts of piety: and therefore, when a 
report was ſpread that he was made chaplain to the archbi— 
ſhop of Canterbury, he thus expreſſed himſelf in a letter to 
a friend: that “ he had lived, till the beſt of his time was 


„ ſpent, in tranquillitate ut ſeceſſu; and now that there is 


4 but a little left, ſhould I, faith he, “be ſo unwiſe, ſup- 
<<. poſe. there were nothing elſe, as to enter now into a tu- 
< multuous life, where I ſhould not have time to think my 
© own thoughts, and muſt of neceſſity diſpleaſe others or 
* myſelf? Thoſe who think ſo, know not my diſpoſition 
& in this kind to be as averſe, as ſome perhaps would be 
« ambitious.” In the mean time, although his circum- 
ſtances were ſcanty, for he had nothing but his fellowſhip 
and a college lecture, his charity was diffuſive and uncom- 
mon: and, ſtrange as it may now ſeem, he devoted the 
tenth. of his income to pious and charitable uſes. But his 


frugality and temperance always afforded him plenty. His 


prudence or moderation, either in declaring or defending his 
private opinions, was very remarkable; as was alſo his free- 
dom from partiality, prejudice or prepoſſeſſion, pride, anger, 
ſelfiſhneſs, flattery, and ambition. He was meek, patient, 
equally remote from ſuperſtition and licentiouſneſs of think- 
ing; and, in ſhort, poſſeſſed every virtue. This great and 
good man died October the 1ſt, 1638, in his fifty-ſecond 
year, having ſpent above two-thirds of his time in college. 
As to his perſon, he was of a comely proportion, and rather 
tall than otherwiſe. His eye was full, quick, and ſpark- 


ling; his whole countenance ſedate and grave; awful, but 


withal tempered with an inviting ſweetneſs : and his beha- 


viour was friendly, affable, chearful, and upon occaſion in- 
termixed with pleaſantry. Some of his ſayings and bon 
mots are recorded by the author of his life; one of which 
was, his calling ſuch fellow-commoners who came to the 
univerſity only to ſee it, or to be ſeen in it, © the univerſity 
“% tulips,” that made a gaudy ſhew for a while. | 

We come now to give an account of his works. In his 


life-time he publiſhed three treatiſes only : the firſt intitled, 


Clavis Apocalyptica ex innatis & inſitis viſionum characteri- 
bus eruta & demonſtrata. Cantabrigiæ, 1627, 4to; to which 
he added, in 1632, In ſancti Joannis apocalypſin commen- 
tarius, ad amuſſim clavis Apocalyptice. This is the largeſt 
and the moſt elaborate of any of his writings. The other two 
were but ſhort tracts: namely, About the name Ovi, fir, 

anciently 
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anciently given to the holy table, and about churches in the 
apoſtles times. The reſt of his works were publiſhed after 

his deceaſe; and in the beſt edition put out by dr. John 
Worthington, in the year 1672, in folio, the whole are di- 
vided into five books, and diſpoſed in the following order. 

The firſt book contains fifty- three Diſcourſes on ſeveral texts 

of Scripture: the ſecond, ſuch Tracts and diſcourſes as are 

of the like argument and deſign: the third, his Treatiſes 
upon the prophetical Scriptures, viz. The Apocalypſe, St. 
Peter's prophecy concerning the day of Chriſt's ſecond - 


coming, St. Paul's prophecy touching the apoſtaſy of the Lo 4 A 
Gt 


latter times, Tobie's prophecy de duplici Judæorum capti- 
vitate & ſtatu noviſſimo, and three Treatiſes upon ſome ob- A , -c ee 
ſcures paſſages in Daniel: the fourth, his Letters to ſeveral i "54>: 
learned men, with their letters alſo to him: the fifth, Frag- wy 2 g 
menta ſacra, or ſuch miſcellanies of divinity, as could not 5. 720 yah 
well come under any of the forementioned heads. ien 6 
Theſe are the works of this pious and profoundly learned e gu eee 
man, as the editor calls him in the title page; in which, , +, 42 
however, much admired and much eſteemed as they have been, erer ; 
are to be found ſome things liable to exception, or which at 
leaſt have been controverted by learned and good men, as / 
his notions about the millennium, the demoniacs, &c. 


Wn gt grer le Gert 
-MEIBOMIUS, the name of ſeveral learned men, . Imnenn 
who were Germans. John-Henry Meibomius was. a pro- , 
feſſor of phyſic at Helmſtadt, where he was born; and after- 9 9 Art 
wards firſt phyſician at Lubec. He was the author of ſeve- * — 
ral learned works; among the reſt, of one publiſhed at 

Leyden in 1653, 4to, and intitled, Mzcenas, five de C. , Ceuta 
Cilnii Mæcenatis vita, moribus, & rebus geſtis. He went , 1 „ 
to the fountain-head, and ſeems to have quoted every paſ- * 
ſage from antiquity, where any thing is ſaid of Mæcenas; 
but having uſed neither criticiſm nor method, he cannot 
claim any higher merit, than that of a mere collector. 

Henry Meibomius, his ſon, was born at Lubec, in June 
1638; and after laying a proper foundation in literature at 
home, went in 1655, to the univerſity of Helmſtadt, where 
he applied himſelf to philoſophy and medicine. Afterwards 
he went to ſtudy under the profeſſors at Groningen, Frane- 
ker, and Leyden; and upon his return to Germany, pro- 
jected a larger tour through Italy, France, and England, 
which he executed, He contracted an acquaintance with 
the learned wherever he went; and took a doctor of phyſic's 
degree in 1663, as he paſſed through Angers in France, He 

| FA was 


was offered a profeſſorſhip of phyſic at Helmſtadt in 1667; 
but his travelling ſcheme did not permit him to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of it till 1664. This, and the profeſſorſhips of hiſtory 
0 .and poetry, which were joined to it in 1678, he held to the 
N. . la Ane of nis death, which happened in March 1700. He 
married a wife in 1664, by whom he had ten children. Be- 


Ne he publiſhed in three volumes folio, in 1688, Scriptores re- 
| rum Germanicorum : a very uſeful collection, which had 
been begun, but not finiſhed, by his father. _ 

| There was alſo Marcus Meibomius, a very learned per- 

5 ſon of the ſame family, who publiſhed in 1652; a Collection 

. of ſeven Greek authors, with a Latin 1 — by himſelf, 

iu aa AU uh had written upon ancient muſic. He dedicated this 

. 7 Gr. work to Chriſtina of Sweden, and received an invitation to 

ALMA coor that 18 N 1 — he ond. * — 

— im one day to ſing an air of ancient muſic, while 
lie ge Len pa 


0 


e body was ordered to dance to it; and the immoderate 
en mirth, which this occaſioned in the ſpectators, is ſaid to 
have diſguſted him ſo vehemently, that he left the court of 
Sweden immediately. Meibomius pretended, that the He- 
brew copy of the Bible was full of errors, and undertook to 
correct them by means of a metre, which he fancied he had 
diſcovered in thoſe ancient writings 3; but this, it ſeems, 
drew upon him no ſmall raillery from the learned. Never- 
theleſs, beſides the work above-mentioned, he performed 
other things, which ſhewed him to be a ſcholar ; witneſs his 

| Notes upon Diogenes Laertius in Menage's edition, his 
3. edition of the Greek mythologiſts, &c. | 


MELA (Pomronivs) an ancient Latin writer, was 
born in the province of Bztica in Spain, and flouriſhed in 
the-reign of the emperor Claudius. His three books of 
Coſmography, or De fitu orbis, are written in a conciſe, 
perſpicuous, and elegant manner; and have been thought 
worthy of the attention and labours of the ableſt critics. 
Iſaac Voſſius 1 an edition of them in 1658, 4to, with 
very large and copious notes, in which he takes frequent 
occaſion to criticiſe Salmaſius's Commentaries upon Solinus. 
James Gronovius publiſhed Mela in 1658, 12mo, with 
ſhorter notes; in which however, as if he reſented Voſſius's 
treatment of Salmaſius, he cenſures his animadverſions with 
ſome degree of tartneſs. To this edition of Mela, is added 
Julii Honorii oratoris excerptum coſmographiz, firſt pub- 
liſhed from the manuſcript, and Æthici coſmographia. oſ- 
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ſius anſwered the caſtigations of Gronovius, in an Appendix 
to his annotations, 1686, 4to; but dying the ſame year, 
left his manes to be inſulted by Gronovius, in another edi- 


tion of Mela immediately publiſhed, with illuſtrations by 


medals. In this laſt edition by Gronovius, are added five 
books De geographia, written by ſomg later author, by 
Jornandes, as Fabricius conjectures. 22 | 


 MELANCTH ON (Pxr1r1e) one of the wiſeſt and 
greateſt men of his age, was born at Bretten in the palati- 
nate of the Rhine, on February 16, 1497. His father's 
name was George Schwartſerdt, which word ſignifies black 
earth; and therefore Reuchlin gave our Philip the name of 
Melancthon, which in the Greek ſignifies the ſame, as 
Schwartſerdt does in the German language. He ſtudied 
firſt at the place of his nativity, and was afterwards ſent to 
Pſortſneim, where be became known to Reuchlin, who 
loved him greatly. About two years after, in 1509, he was 
ſent to Heidelberg, where he made ſo vaſt a progreſs in let- 
ters, that, before he was fourteen years of age, he was in- 
truſted: with the tuition of the ſons of the count of Leonſtein. 
Baillet, in his Hiſtorical treatiſe of young men, who became 
famous by their ſtudies or writings, has deſervedly reckoned 
Melancthon among them. From him we learn, that at the 
age of thirteen years, he dedicated to Reuchlin A comedy, 
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which he wrote without any aſſiſtance. Baillet adds, that In vitis phi- 
he was «© employed to make the greateſt part of the ha- —_— P. 
* rangues, that were publicly delivered in the univerſity of * 


„Heidelberg:“ which exactly agrees with what Melchior 
Adam ſays of him, viz. that he wrote, while he was but 
* a lad, orations for the profeſſors in that college, which 


were ſpoken in public.” Good God,” ſays Eraſmus, Eraſmus, in 


* what hopes may we not conceive of Philip Melancthon, 
* who, although very young, and almoſt a boy, is equally 
to be admired for 4 


Theſſ. c. li. 
apud Jo. 

a : Jac, Gry- 
is knowledge in both languages. nzumepiſt, 


What quickneſs of invention? what purity of dition ? ſelect p. 


* what vaſtneſs of memory ? what modeſty and graceful. — 


© neſs of behaviour ?” 


He left Heidelberg in 1512, partly becauſe the air did not Melch. 


agree with him, partly becauſe he was diſguſted at being 
refuſed his maſters degree, on account of his youth, and 
went to Tubingen, where he ſtaid fix years. There he 
publicly read lectures upon Virgil, Terence, Cicero, and 
Livy ; and alſo found time to aſſiſt Reuchlin in his quarrels 


with the monks. It is remarkable of Melancthon, that he 
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was a great reader of the Bible. Reuchlin made him a pre- 
ſent of one, which he always carried about with him. 

camer-- And when he was ſeen at church to hold a book in his hands, 
rivs, vita much larger than a Common prayer book, his enemies, of 
Philip „ which we may be ſure he had no ſmall number, took pains 

nah, p. | g . = g | 
15, Lipf, to have it believed, that he was reading ſomething very 
1566. different, from what the occaſion and place required of him. 
In the year 1518, he accepted the profeſſorſhip of the Greek 
tongue in the univerſity of Wittemberg, which Frederic the 
elector of Saxony offered him, upon the recommendation of 
Ibid. p. 24. Reuchlin. Here he preſently contracted. a friendſhip and 
intimacy with Luther, who was about fourteen years older 
than himſelf; and they went together to Leipſic in 1510, 

to diſpute with Eccius. | 

In the year 1520, he read lectures upon St. Paul's Epiſtle 
to the Romans at Wittemberg, which were ſo much ap- 
proved by Luther, that he cauſed them to be printed for the 
general, good of the church. Nay he went farther, he wrote 
a Preface to it, in which he uſeth theſe words to Melanc- 
thon; Ego, quod impii Thomiſtæ ſuo Thomæ mendaciter 
< arrogant, viz. neminem ſeripſiſſe melius in ſanctum Pau- 
«Jum, tibi vere tribuo: that is, „what the impious 
“ Thomiſts falſly aſſume to their St. Thomas, namely, 
that no body has ſet forth a better commentary on St. 
« Paul, I apply, and very juſtly, to thee.” The following 
pu were a complication of hard labours to Melancthon. 
He wrote many books, and vifited many churches. In the 
year 1521, hearing that the divines at Paris had condemned 
the books and doctrine of Luther by a formal decree, he op- 
poſed them with all his might, and affirmed Luther's doc- 
trine to be ſound and orthodox. In the year 1527, he was 
appointed by the duke of Saxony, to viſit all the churches 
within his dukedom. But nothing coſt him more pains, 
than the taſk which was impoſed upon him in the year 

15 30, of drawing up a confeſſion of faith. This was called 

the Augſburg confeſſion, becauſe it was preſented to the 

emperor at the diet in that city. 

All Europe was convinced, that Melancthon was not ſo 
averſe to an accommodation, as Luther ; and that he would 
have ſacrificed many things for the ſake of peace. This ap- 
pears chiefly by the book he wrote concerning things indif- 


ferent, which was ſo ill received by the faction of 11yricus. | 


Melih. Melancthon adviſed them © not to contend ſcrupulouſly 
Adam, in about things indifferent, provided thoſe rites and cere- 


vit. phil. p. cc i N f ; to bear 
1 55. — had nothing of idolatry in them; and . 
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„ ſome hardſhips, if it could be done without impiety.” 
Illyricus, on the contrary, cried out, that they * ought to 
« (deſert all the churches, and threaten an inſurrection, ra- 
ther than bear a ſurplice:“ which calls to our mind what 
a jeſuit ſaid, that they would not put out one wax taper, 
&« though it were to convert all the Hugonots.” What 
Melancthon ſaid to his mother, plainly ſhews, that he hated 
diſputes in religion; and that he only acted in them, be- 
cauſe they fell within his province. Being gone to the con- 
ferences at Spire, in the year 1529, he made a little journey 
to Bretten, to ſee his mother. This good woman aſked 
him, what ſne muſt believe amidſt ſo many diſputes, and 
repeated him her prayers, which contained nothing ſuper- 
ſtitious. Go on mother, ſaid he, * to believe and Melch. 
« pray, as you have done, and never trouble yourſelf about — 
« controverſies :” which was the advice of a wiſe and p. 333. 
good man. ; 

This moderation and pacific diſpoſition of Melancthon, 
made him thought a proper perſon, to ſettle the diſputes 
about religion, which were then very violent in France and 
therefore Francis I. defired him to come thither. Francis 
had affiſted at a famous proceſſion in January 1535, and had 
cauſed ſome heretics to be burnt. Melancthon was exhorted C.merar. p. 
to attempt a mitigation of the king's anger; he wrote a let- 
ter therefore to John Sturmius, who was then in France, 


and another to John du Bellai, biſhop of Paris. A gentle- Ibid. p. 146, 


man, whom Francis I. had ſent into Germany, ſpoke to 131. 
Melancthon of the journey to France; and aſſured him, that 

the king ſhould write to him about it himſelf, and would 
furniſh him with all the means of conducting him neceſſary 

for his ſafety. To this Melancthon conſented, and the gen” 
tleman upon his return was immediately diſpatched to Me- 
lancthon with a letter. It is dated from Guiſe, June 28, 

1535, and declares the pleaſure the king had, when he un- 

derſtood by the gentleman, and by the letter which William 

du Bellai bad received from Melancthon, that he was diſ- 

poſed to come into France, to put an end to their contro- 

verſies. Melancthon wrote to the king the 28th of Sep- 

tember the ſame year, and aſſured him of his good inten- 

tions; but was ſorry, he could not as yet ſurmount the ob- 

ſtacles to his journey. The truth was, the duke of Saxony Luther. op. 


had very good reaſons of ſtate, for not ſuffering this journey vol. vi p. 


* — » d 
to the court of Francis I. and Melancthon could never ob- ry 


tain leave of him to go, although Luther had earneſtly ex- Hig. Lu- 


horted that elector to conſent to it, by repreſenting to him, _ \ 
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that the hopes of ſeeing Melancthon had put a ſtop to the 
perſecution of the proteſtants in France; and that there was 
reaſon to fear, they would renew the ſame cruelty, when 


they ſhould know, that he would not come. Henry VIII. 
king of England had alſo a deſire to ſee Melancthon, but 


neither he nor Francis I. ever ſaw him. 


Melancthon's time was now chiefly employed in con- 
ferences and diſputes about religion. In the year 1539, 
there was an aſſembly of the proteſtant princes at Francfort, 
concerning a reformation ; and another in the year 1541, 
at Worms, where there happened a warm diſpute between 
Melancthon and Eccius about original ſin. But, by the 
command of the emperor, it was immediately diſſolved, and 
both of them appointed to meet at Reinſpurge ; where 
Eccius propoſing a ſophiſm ſomewhat puzzling, Melancthon 
pauſed a little, and ſaid, that he would give an anſwer to 
<« it the next day.” Upon which Eccius repreſented to him 
the diſgrace of requiring ſo long a time; but Melancthon 
replied, like an honeſt man, Mi doctor, non quæro meam 
„ gloriam hoc in negotio, ſed veritatem :” that is, My 
* — doctor, I am not ſeeking my own glory in this affair, 
but the truth.” In the year 1543, he went to the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, to aſſiſt him in introducing a reforma- 
tion into his dioceſe; but without effect. He attended at 
ſeven conferences in the year 1548; and was one of the 
deputies, whom Maurice, elector of Saxony, was to ſend 
to the council of Trent, in the year 1552. His laſt con- 
ference with the doctors of the Romiſh communion, was at 
Worms, in the year 1557; and of the diſſenſions which 
afflicted him, there was none more violent than that which 
was raiſed by Flacius Illyricus. He died at Wittembe 


April the 19th, 1560, in the 64th year of his age; a 


was buried near Luther, in the church of the caſtle, two 
days after. . | 

Some days before he died, he wrote upon a piece of paper 
the reaſons, which made him look upon death as a happi- 
neſs ; and the chief of them was, that it “ delivered him 
from theological perſecutions.” Nature had given Me- 
lancthon a peaceable temper, which was but ill ſuited for 
the time he was to live in. His moderation ſerved only to 
be his croſs. He was like a lamb in the midſt of wolves. 


No body liked his mildneſs; it looked as if he was luke- 


warm; and even Luther himſelf was ſometimes angry at it. 

It was indeed, conſidering his ſituation, very inconvenient 

for it not only expoſed him to all kinds of ſlander, _ 
WO 
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would not ſuffer him to“ anſwer a fool according to his 
« folly.” The only advantage it procured him was to look 
upon death without fear, by conſidering, that it would ſecure 
him from the ** odium theologicum,” the hatred of divines, and 
the diſcord of falſe brethren. He was never out of danger, 
but might truly be ſaid, through fear to be all his life- 
« time ſubject to bondage.” Thus he declared, in one of 
his works, that he had held his profeſſor's place forty 
« years without ever being ſure, that he ſhould not be 
turned out of it, before the end of the week.” Ego 
« jam ſum hic, ſays he, Dei beneficio, quadraginta 
« annos : & nunquam potui dicere aut certus elle, me per 
e unam ſeptimanam manſurum eſſe.“ 

Melancthon married a daughter of a burgomaſter of 
Wittemberg, in the year 1520, who lived with him till the 
year 1557. He had two ſons and two daughters by her ; 
and his eldeſt daughter Anne, in the year 1536, became 
the wife of George Sabinus, who was one of the beſt poets 
of his time. His other daughter was married, in the year 
1550, to Gaſpar Peucer, who was an able phyſician, and 
very much perſecuted. Melancthon was a very affectionate 
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father; and there is an anecdote preſerved of him, which — 
| * 


perfectly agrees with his character for humility. A French- vit, philol. 
man, it is ſaid, found him one day holding a book in one p. 198. 


hand, and rocking a child with the other; and upon his 
expreſſing ſome ſurpriſe, Melancthon made ſuch a pious diſ- 
courſe to him about the duty of a father, and the ſtate of 
grace in which children are with God, * that this ſtranger 
« went away,” ſays Bayle, much more edified than he 


« came.” Melchior Adam relates a ſurpriſing dialogue ibis. 


which paſſed between his ſon-in-law George Sabinus, whom 
we have juſt mentioned, and cardinal Bembus, concerning 
Melancthon. When Sabinus went to ſee Italy, Melancthon 
wrote a letter to cardinal Bembus, to recommend him to 
his notice. The cardinal laid a great ſtreſs upon the re- 
commendation; for he loved Melancthon for his parts and 
learning, however he might think himſelf obliged to talk of 
his religion. He was very civil therefore to Sabinus, in- 
vited him to dine with him, and in the time of dinner 
aſked him a great many queſtions, particularly theſe three: 
What ſalary Melancthon had? what number of hearers? 
* and what he thought concerning” the reſurrection and a 


* future ſtate ?” To the firſt queſtion Sabinus replied, that 


Melancthon's © falary was not above 300 florins a year.“ 


Upon hearing this, the cardinal cried out, . Ungrateful 


X 3 „ Germany! 
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&« Germany!] to value at fo low a price ſo many labours of 


„ ſo great a man.” The anſwer to the ſecond queſtion was, 


that MelanQhon * had uſually 1500 hearers.” * I cannot 
& believe it,” ſays the cardinal ; „* do not know an uni- 
<« verſity in Europe, except that of Paris, in which one 
6 profeſſor has ſo many ſcholars.” To the third queſtion, 
Sabinus replied, that Melancthon's “ works were a full and 
& ſufficient proof of his belief in thoſe two articles.“ „ 
&« ſhould think him a wiſer man,” ſaid the cardinal, “if 
& he did not believe any thing about them.“ | 
Melancthon was a man, in whom many good as well as 


great qualities were wonderfully united. He had great parts, 


great learning, great ſweetneſs of temper, moderation, con- 


tentedneſs, and the like, which would have made him very 


happy in any other times, but thoſe in which he lived. He 


never affected +, mg or honours, or riches, but was ra- 


ther negligent of all theſe things; too much ſo, in the opi- 
nion of ſome, conſidering he had a family ; and his ſon-in- 
law Sabinus, who was of a more ambitious make, was 
actually at variance with him upon this very article. Learn- 
ing was infinitely obliged to him on many accounts; on none 
more than this, that he reduced almoſt all the fciences, which 
had been taught before in a vague irregular manner, into 
ſyſtems. Conſidering the diſtractions of his life, and the in- 

nity of diſputes and tumults in which he was engaged, it 
is aſtoniſhing, how he could find leiſure to write ſo many 
books. Their number is prodigious, inſomuch that it was 
thought neceſſary to publiſh a chronological catalogue of 
them, in the year 1582. His works indeed are not correct, 
and he himſelf owned it ; but as he found them uſeful, he 
choſe rather to print a great number, than to finiſh only a 


few; © which however,” as Bayle ſays, was poſtponing 


& his own glory to the advantage of others.” His conſti- 
tution was very weak, and required great tenderneſs and 
management; which made Luther, as hot and as zealous as 
he was, blame him for labouring too earneſtly in the vine- 

ard. © am extremely grieved,” ſays he, „for your very 
bad ſtate of health; and my prayers are continually offered 
<© up for your recovery, that there may be ſome body, when 
& I am dead, who may be a bulwark to the houſe of Iſrael, 
6 againſt the ragings of Satan.— In the mean time, why 
do you embarraſs and load yourſelf with ſo much buſineſs 
and labour, regardleſs of all the admonitions which have 
«© been given you? The time will come, when you will 


„ condemn, but it will be too late, this inconſiderate zeal, 
| & which 
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« which now poſſeſſes you, and urges you to undertake ſo 
« much more, than you are able to bear, as if you had a 
« conſtitution of iron or ſtone.” 


A few days before his death, he aſked a poet of his ac- Melch. 


quaintance, to write him a ſhort and ſimple epitaph; and 
by way of model gave him the following : 


<« Tfte brevis tumulus miſeri tenet oſſa Philippi; 
Qui qualis fuerit, neſcio, talis erat.“ 


His friend told him, that that would do very well, pro- 
vided he would ſuffer the word talis to be changed for 
magnus. | 


MELITO, an ancient chriſtian father, was biſhop of 
Sardis in Aſia, and compoſed ſeveral works upon the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of the church; of which we have no- 
thing now remaining but their titles, and ſome fragments 
preſerved by Euſebius, in the fourth book of his Eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory. Among the reſt, there is part of an humble 
petition, which he preſented to the emperor Marcus Anto- 
ninus; in which he beſeeches him “ to examine the accu- 
« ſations which were brought againſt the chriſtians, and to 
« ſtop the perſecution, by revoking the edict, which he had 
e publiſhed againſt them. He repreſents to him, that the 
Roman empire was ſo far from being injured or weakened 
« by chriſtianity, that its foundation was more firmly eſta- 
& bliſhed, and its bounds conſiderably enlarged, ſince that 
« religion had taken footing in it. He puts him in mind, 
that the chriſtian religion had been perſecuted by none 
« but the worſt emperors, ſuch as Nero and Domitian ; 
that Adrian and Antoninus had granted privileges in its 
„ favour; and that he hoped from his clemency and good- 
“ neſs, that they ſhould obtain the ſame protection of their 
6“ lives and properties from him.” The father, we may 
obſerve, has avoided the mention of Trajan on this occa- 
ſion, and not without reaſon - for the example of an empe- 
ror, who was perhaps the beſt and wiſeſt of all the emperors, 
and yet unhappily a perſecutor of the chriſtians, would-by 
no means have faited his purpeſe. There are alſo ſome 
other fragments preſerved by other authors, beſides theſe by 
Euſebius; but they are too ſlight and inconſiderable to de- 
ſerve much notice. | 


This father flouriſhed at the latter * of the ſecond . Biblioth. des 
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tury, about the year 170; * and preſented his petition LT 1 


* the emperor,” as Dupin ſays, “about the year 182.” 
it 3 He 
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He died before the pontificate of Victor, as we learn from a 
letter of Polycrates to that pope, where he ſpeaks of Melito, 
as of a man dead, and in the following terms: “ What 
<« ſhall I fay of Melito, whoſe actions were all guided by 
c the operations of the Holy Spirit? who was interred at 
& Sardis, where he waits the reſurrection and the judg- 
« ment,” He paſſed, it ſeems, for a prophet in his day; 
that is, for a man inſpired by God; according to the teſti. 
mony of Tertullian, as St. Jerome repreſents it. The fame 
Tertullian obſerves alſo, that he was an elegant writer and 
a good orator ; which, however, it would not be eaſy to 

diſcover from the fragments that remain of him. 


A ler cert MELVIL (Stk James) the author of ſome uſeful and 
AC col, entertaining memoirs, was deſcended of an honourable fa- 

＋ e mily in Scotland, being the third fon of the lord of Kaeth; 
H. aud born near the middle of the ſixteenth century. At four- 

, d teen years of age, he was ſent by the queen regent of Scot- 
72 > Jand, to be page to her daughter Mary, who was then mar- 
ge {riwendied to the dauphin of France: but by her leave he entered 


Ne. into the ſervice of the duke of Montmorency, great con- 
i ſtable and chief miniſter of France, who earneſtly deſired 
ior of him of her majeſty, having conceived a great fondneſs for 


his promiſing parts. He was nine years employed by him, 
and had a penſion ſettled on him by the king. Then ob- 
taining leave to trave], he paſſed into Germany ; where, 
being detained by the elector Palatine, he reſided at his 
court three years, and was employed by him on ſeveral em- 
baffies. After this, proſecuting his intentions to travel, he 
viſited Venice, Rome, and the moſt famous cities of Italy, 
and returned through Switzerland to the elector's court; 
where, finding a call from queen Mary, who was arrived 
at her kingdom of Scotland, after the death of her huſband 
king Francis II. he went and attended her ſervice. How- 
ever, the queen mother of France offered him at the ſame 
time a Jarge penſion, to reſide at her court ; for ſhe found 
it her intereſt, at that juncture, to keep up a good under- 
— with the proteſtant princes of Germany; and ſhe 
knew fir James Melvil to be the propereſt perſon to nego- 

tiate her affairs, he being moſt acceptable to them all. 
Upon his arrival in Scotland, he was admitted a privy- 
counſellor, and gentleman of her chamber; and was em- 
ployed by her majeſty in her moſt important concerns, till 
her unhappy confinement in Lochlevyn ; all which he dif- 
charged with an exact fidelity; and from his own 1 
| | cre 
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there is reaſon to think, that had ſhe taken his advice, many 
of her misfortunes might have been avoided, He was after- 
wards regarded by the four ſucceſſive regents in a ſpecial 
manner, and truſted by them with negotiations of the greateſt 
moment ; though after the queen's impriſonment, he had 
ever owned the king's fide. When king James came to 
the government, he was eſpecially recommended to him 

the queen, then a priſoner in England, as one moſt faithful, 
and capable of doing him ſervice: and thereupon was made 
by his majeſty a member of his privy-council, of his exche- 
quer, and a gentleman of his chamber. He always conti- 
nued in favour and employment; and the king would gladly 
have taken him into England, at the death of queen Eliza- 
beth, promiſing him conſiderable advancements : but fir 
James, now ſtricken in years, and deſirous to retreat from 
the buſineſs of the world, begged his majeſty to excuſe him. 
However, after the king's acceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land, he thought it right to pay his duty to his majeſty, and 
accordingly went over thither : then returning to his own 
houſe, as to an harbour, he ſat down, and reflecting on the 
paſt voyage of his life, and all the various weather and diffi- 
cult ſtorms in which he. had been toſſed, he drew up Me- 


moirs of them for the uſe of his ſon, to whom they are ad- 


dreſſed in an introductory epiſtle. | 

Theſe Memoirs were accidentally found in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, in the year 1660, ſomewhat imperfect, and in- 
jured by time and civil confuſion; and paſſed from thence 


into the hands of fir James Melvil of Halhill, the author's. 


grandſon, from whom the editor George Scott received 
them, and publiſhed them in 1683, folio, under this title, 
The memoirs of ſir James Melvil, of Halhill, containing 
an impartial account of moſt of the remarkable affairs of 
ſtate, during the laſt age, not mentioned by other hiſtorians: 
more particularly relating to the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, under the reigns of queen Elizabeth, Mary queen 
of Scots, and king James: in all which tranſactions the au- 
thor was perſonally and publicly concerned. Now publiſhed 
from the original manuſcript. There is an epiſtle to the 
reader, prefixed by the editor, from which we have made 
this extract. It is remarkable, that no body knew how 
theſe Memoirs eame to be repoſited in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, or when they were ſo; and alſo, that they were 
preſerved almoſt intire in a place, which could not ſecure 
the public records of the kingdom from the rude incurſions 
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en Aſcerd They are much eſteemed, and have been 


reprinted both in French and Engliſh, 
MENAGE (Giuzs, in Latin Eotprus) called for 


bis great learning, the Varro of the ſeventeenth century, 


Origines de 
h langue 
Frangoiſe, 
upon the 


word Ra- 


chat, pag. 
6 I I, edit, 


145694. 


was born at Angers, Auguſt 15, 1613. He was the fon 


of William Menage, the king's advocate at Angers, and 


diſcovered ſo. early an inclination to letters, that his father 
was determined to ſpare no coſt or pains in his education. 
Accordingly he was trained in the ſtudy of the belles lettres 
and: philoſophy, in which he made, as was expected, a very 
extraordinary progreſs. His father alſo, to divert him from 


too ſevere an application to his ſtudies, employed maſters 


to inſtruct him in muſic and dancing; but he did not ſuc- 
ceed in either of theſe accompliſhments ; and had ſo little 
genius for muſic, that he never could learn a tune. He 
had more ſucceſs in his application to the ſtudy of the law; 
for his firſt profeſſion was that of a barriſter at law. Thus, 
as he ſays of himſelf, “in the year 1632, I was entered ad - 
„ vocate at Angers, the place of my birth; and it was 
< there, that I pleaded. my firft cauſe againſt mr. Ayrault 
4 my couſin- german. I came up in the ſame year to Paris, 
6 — was likewiſe admitted advocate, and have pleaded 
&« for ſeveral years. In the year 1634, the parliament of 
„Paris went to hold a general ſeſſions at Poicters, where 1 
© pleaded too. It was this that gave mr. Coſtar occaſion 
« to ſay, that as there were ſerjeants, who ſerved warrants 
+ throughout the kingdom, I was in like manner a plead- 
ing advocate throughout the kingdom; and it was upon 
< the ſame account, that F. Jacob, the Carmelite, told me, 
« in one of his liſts of new books, which he did me the 
« honour to addreſs to me, Atque erit in triplici par tibi 
« nemo foro.“ The Memoirs of Menage, printed before 
the Suite du Menagiana, inform us, that he pleaded ſeveral 
cauſes in the parliament of Paris, and among the reſt, 
„ one for mr. Sengebere, under whom he had ſtudied law, 
« who wanted to put away, his wife on account of adul- 
« tery.” His father had always deſigned him for the law, 
and he now reſigned his place of king's advocate in his fa- 
vour. Menage being at his father's houſe did not refuſe it; 
but tired of his profeſſion, he ſent him back the grant of 
that place, as ſoon as he got to Paris. He was but il] ſuited 
to the drudgery of the law: his genius, on the contrary, 
led him ſtrongly to the ſtudy of polite learning, which made 
him. ſeek the acquaintance of learned men. He * 

is 
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his deſign therefore of entering into the church, as the beſt 
plan he could purſue for the gratification of his natural in- 
clinations ; and ſoon after he was provided with ſome bene- 
fices, and among the reſt with the deanery of St. Peter at 
Angers. In the mean time his father was diſpleaſed at him 
for deſerting his profeſſion of barriſter at law, and would 
not ſupply him with the money, that over and above his 
own income was neceflary to ſupport him at Paris. This 
put Menage upon looking out for ſome means of ſubſiſtence 
at Paris, independent of his family ; and at the recom- 
mendation of monſieur Chapelain, a member of the French 
academy, he was taken into the family of cardinal de Retz, 
who was then only coadjutor to the archbiſhop of Paris. In 
this ſituation he enjoyed the repoſe _ to his ſtudies, 
and had every day, what he was extremely fond of, new 
opportunities of diſplaying his parts and learning. He lived 
ſeveral years with the cardinal ; but upon an aftront, which 
he one day received from ſome of his dependants, he deſired 
of the cardinal, either that reparation might be made him, 
or that he might be ſuffered to depart. He obtained the 
latter, and then hired an apartment in the cloifter of Notre 
Dame, where he held every Wedneſday an aſſembly, which 
he called his Mercuriale. Here he had the ſatisfaction of 


ſeeing a great number of learned men, French and fo- 


reigners; and upon other days he frequented the ſtudy of 


meiſieurs du Puy, and after their death that of monſieur de 
Thou. He was ſtill at cardinal de Retz's when he heard 
the news of his father's death, which happened January the 
18th, 1648; and, being the eldeſt fon, ſucceeded to an eſtate 
which he converted into an annuity, for the fake of living 
more diſengaged, and at leiſure to purſue his ſtudies. Soon 
after this, he obtained, by a decree of the grand council, the 
priory of Montdidier ; which he reſigned alſo to the abbe 
de la Vieuville, afterwards biſhop of Rennes, who procured 
for him, by way of amends, a penſon of 4000 livres upon 
two abbeys. The king's conſent, which was neceſlary for 
the creation of this penſion, was not obtained for Menage 
till he had given affurances to cardinal Mazarine, that he 
had no ſhare in the libels which had been diſperſed againſt 
that miniſter and the court, during the troubles at Paris. 
This conſiderable addition to his circumſtances enabled him 
to proſecute his ſtudies with more ſucceſs, and to publiſh a 
great many works, which he generally did at his on ex- 
pence. The exceflive freedom of his converſation, and his 
being perfectly unable to * witty thought in, * 
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might be the conſequence of uttering it, created him many 
enemies; and he had conteſts with ſeveral men of eminence, 
who attacked him at different times, as the abbe d'Aubignac, 
Boileau, Cotin, Salo, father Bohours, and monſieur Baillet. 
But all theſe were not near ſo formidable to him, as the 
danger which he incurred in the year 1660, by a Latin 
elegy addreſſed to cardinal Mazarine ; in which, among his 


compliments to his eminence, it was pretended, that he had 
fatyriſed a deputation which the parliament had ſent to that 
miniſter. It was carried to the grand chamber by the coun- 


fellors, who propoſed to debate upon it ; but the firſt preſi- 
dent, monſieur de Lamoignon, to whom Menage had pro- 
teſted, that the piece had been written three months before 
the deputation, and that he could not intend the parliament 
in it, prevented any ill conſequences from the affair. Beſides 
the reputation which his works gained him, they procured 
him a place in the academy della Cruſca at Florence: and 
he might have been a member of the French academy at its 
firſt inſtitution, if it had not been for his Requeſte des 
dictionnaires. However, as the memory of that piece was 
effaced 'by time, and moſt of the academicians, who were 
named in it, dead, he was propoſed, in the year 1684, to 
fill a vacant place in that academy, and was excluded only 
by the ſuperior intereſt of his competitor, monſieur Bergeret : 
for there was not one member of all thoſe, who gave their 
votes againſt Menage, but owned, that he deſerved the 
place. After this he would not ſuffer his friends to propoſe 
him again. Indeed he was no longer able to attend the 
academy, if he had been choſen, on account of a fall which 
had put his thigh out of jc-at ; and he ſcarce ever went out 
of his chamber, but held daily a kind of an academy there, 
In July 1692, he began to be troubled with a rheum, 
which was followed by a defluxion on the ſtomach, of 
which he died the 23d of the ſame month, aged ſeventy- 
nine years. | 

He compoſed ſeveral works of ingenuity and learning, of 
the chief of which we will give — — account. 1. Ori- 
gines de la langue Francoiſe, Paris 1650, in 4to. A very 
valuable work, and reprinted in folio after his death, in 
1694, much inlarged and improved by himſelf. 2. Miſcel- 
lanea, Paris 1652, in 4to. It is a collection of ſeveral 
pieces in Greek, Latin, and French, in proſe as well as 


verſe, compoſed by him at different times, and upon different 


ſubjects; among which is La requeſte des dictionnaires, one 


of the moſt ingenious pieces of raillery that ever was * 
t 
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Tt makes all the dictionaries complain, that the academy's 
dictionary will be their utter ruin, and join in an humble 
petition to prevent it. It was not written out ,of the leaſt 
malignity againſt the French academy, but merely to divert 
himſelf, and that he might not loſe ſeveral bons mots, which 

came into his head upon that occaſion. He ſuppreſſed it 

for a long time ; but at laſt it was ſtolen from him, and pub- 

liſhed by the abbe Montrevil, without his knowledge. It 
prevented him, as we have obſerved, from obtaining a place 

in the academy, at its firſt inſtitution ; which made mon- 

ſieur de Monmor pleaſantly ſay, © that he ſhould be obliged 

& to be a member on account of that piece, as a man, who 

&« has debauched a girl, is obliged to marry her.” 3. Oſſer- ; 
vazioni ſopra Aminta del Taſſo, 1653, in 4to. 4. Dio- 

genes Laertius Græce & Latine cum commentario, London, 

1663, in folio. Menage firſt publiſhed his obſervations 

and corrections ſeparately at Paris, with a view only of 
ſending a fair copy of them into England, where they were 

printed with Diogenes Laertius. He afterwards enlarged 

them ſo conſiderably, that the bookſellers of Holland were 
induced to reprint that author at Amſterdam, in 1692, in 

two volumes in 4to. This edition is much more beautiful, 
correct, and complete than the former, and is one of Me- 

nage's beſt and moſt uſeful works. 5. Poemata, Paris, 1656, 

ſecond edition, in 12mo. They were often reprinted ; and Journal des 
what is remarkable, his Italian poetry was eſteemed even in Fan, 
Italy, although Menage could not ſpeak two words in Ita- 5 _ 
lian. Morhoff pretends, that he has borrowed greatly from Polyhiftor, 
the Latin poems of Vincent Fabricius; and ſeveral have vol. i. lib, 
accuſed him of plundering the ancients. What was plea- 55. 
ſant enough, and cannot be omitted, was, that having, ac- © 
cording to the cuſtom of poets, choſen mademoiſelle de la 
Vergne, afterwards counteſs de la Fayette, for his poetical 
miſtreſs, he gave her in Latin the name of Laverna, which 

was the goddeſs of thieves ; and this gave occaſion to the 
following ſmart epigram : 


c Leſbia nulla tibi eſt, nulla eſt tibi dicta Corinna: 
© Carmine laudatur Cynthia nulla tuo. 

« Sed cum doctorum compiles ſcrinia vatum, 
Nil mirum, ſi fit culta Laverna tibi.“ 


6. Recueil des eloges faits pour M. le cardinal Mazarin, 
Paris, 1666, in folio. 7. Origini della lingua Italiana, 
Paris, 1669, in 4to. He undertook this. work only to 
ſhew the academy della Cruſca, that he was not NT 
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of the place, with which they had honoured him. 8. Juris 
Civilis amœnitates, Paris, 1664, in 8 vo. 9. Les poeſies 
de Malherbe, avec des notes, Paris, 1666, in Bvo. They 
have been reprinted more than once ſince. 10. Obſerva- 
tions ſur la langue Frangoiſe, Paris, 1675, and 1676, in 
two volumes 12mo. 11. Hiſtoire de Sable, contenant les 
ſeigneurs de la ville de Sable, juſque a Louis I. due d'Anjou 
& roy de Sicile: premiere partie, Paris, 1686, in folio. He 
was very much prejudiced in favour of this hiſtory, and was 
engaged in the ſecond part at his death. In the Menagiana, 
he is repreſented as ſaying, that it is an incomparable book; 
that one may find every thing in it; and that in every page 
there are many learned obſervations : but the public have 
not been of this opinion. 12. Hiſtoria mulierum philoſo- 
phorum, Lugd. 1690, in 12mo. 13. Anti-Baillet, 1690, 
A criticiſm of the Jugemens des ſcavans of monſieur Baillet, 
who in that work had ſpoken of our author in a manner that 
diſpleaſed him. 14. Menagiana. This work was not pub- 
liſhed till after the death of monſ. Menage; and was printed 
at firſt in one volume, afterwards in two. But monſieur de la 
Monnoye publiſhed an edition with great additions, at Paris, 
Diet. at. 1715, in four volumes in 12mo. © The collection intitled 
Mznacr, c Menagiana,” ſays mr. Bayle, © is very proper to ſhew 
not. A. cc the extent of genius and learning, which was the cha- 
* racter of mr. Menage. And I may be bold to ſay, that 
ec the excellent works which he publiſhed, will not diſtin- 
« puiſh him more from other learned men, ſo advantageouſly 
as this. To compoſe books of great learning, to make 
< good Greek and Latin verſes, is not indeed a common 
cc talent, nor is it extremely rare. It is incomparably more 
« difficult to find men, who can furniſh diſcourſe about an 
« infinite number of things, and who are able to diverſify 
<< it an hundred ways.—They who know mr. Menage only 
«© by his books, might think he reſembled thoſe learned 
« men: but if you ſhew the Menagiana, you diſtinguiſh 
„ him from them, and make him known by a talent, that 
„is given to very few learned men. There it appears, 
© that he was a man, who ſpoke off-hand a thouſand good 
things. His memory extended to what was ancient and 
«© modern, to the court and to the city, to the dead and to 
« the living languages, to things ſerious and things jocoſe ; 

< ina word, to a thouſand different ſorts of ſubjects.“ 
In our review of monſieur Menage's works, we have 
ſkipped” over ſome. which are but inconſiderable, and are 8 


now in a manner forgotten, that we may have room to men- 
tion 
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That is, If, O goddeſs, thou refuſeſt to grant my peti- 
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tion a very ſingular quality in this extraordinary man, 
which, as mr. Bayle obſerves, “has unaccountably been 
« omitted by all thoſe who have undertaken to give an ac- 
„ count of bim; and that is, his prodigious memory.” 
This gift, with which he was eminently bleſſed, he not 
only preſerved to an extreme old age; but, what is more 
rare, recovered it after ſome interruption. In order to form 
a judgment of the ſtrength and extent of his — we 
need only read the verſes, in which he deplored the Joſs of 
it. The hymn, which he addreſſed to the goddeſs of me- 
mory, is to be found among his Poems, in the Amſterdam 
edition of the year 1687, and begins thus 


C Mufarum veneranda parens, quam Jupiter ipſe, 
Ille pater Divum, 'magno dilexit amore, LA 
«© MxEMOSYNE, fidum tum me patrona'clientem 
* Deferis? Ah! memini, juvenis cum mille ſophorum, 
« Mille recenſerem ſectarum nomina; mille 
« Stemmata narrarem, totaſque ex ordine gentes. 
« Nunc oblita mihi tot nomina, Vix mihi nomen 
4 Hzxret mente meum. Memini, cum plurima Homeri, 
* Plurima Peligni recitorem carmina vatis: 
& Omnia Virgilii memori cum mente tenerem. | 
« Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina. Non ego-pollim, , 
4 Condita quæ nuper mihi ſunt, e conc | 


The ſenſe is, O Mnemoſyne, doſt thou withdraw thy 


patronage from me thy faithful client? Alafs | I remem- 


«© ber, when in my youth T could have recited the names 
« of a thouſand philoſophers, and of a thouſand ſedts 
& could have related a thouſand paſſages of hiſtory,” and 
« given an account of all the nations upon earth. But I 
© have forgot all theſe names: I fcarcely remember my 
© own. I could have repeated a great part of Homer, 
Ovid, and the whole works of Virgil: now I have loſt 
them all, and cannot even repeat the verſes, which, but 
« the other day, I compoſed myſelf.” Afterwards he im- 
plores the goddeſs either to reſtore him to her favour, or to 
forſake him intirely, that he might not even remember his 
having ever known any thing. 674 on 


Si tales tu, Diva, preces audire recuſas, 

Diva, precor, memorem omnem nobis eripe mentem. 
& Orbilius ham, cunctarum oblivio rerum; | 

& Nec meminiſſe queam, tot rerum non meminiſle.” 


tion, 
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<« tion, deprive me, I pray, of all memory whatever. Let 
<© me become another Orbilius, and forget eyery thing, 
t that I may not be tormented with the remembrance of 
&« how much I have forgot.” His prayer was heard, and 
his memory reſtored ; for which he returned thanks to the 
goddeſs in a poem, which he publiſhed upon November the 
27th, 1690, when he was ſeventy-ſeven years, three months, 
and ſeven days old, | | Ste? 


C Audifti mea vota : ſeni memorem mihi mentem 
« Diva redonaſti. Magnorum nomina mille, 
“ Et proceres omnes ab origine Sablolienſes, 

„ Leges Romanas, ſectas memorare ſophorum, 
« 'Tulli mille locos, & Homeri carmina centum, 
cc Et centum poſſum verſus recitare Maronis. 
* Ingenii pars illa mei, juvenis placuiſſe 
Qua potui, ecce redux. Tua ſunt hæc munera, Diva. 
* Ingenii per te nobis renovata juventa eſt,” | | 


That is, Goddeſs, thou haſt heard my vows, and reſtored 

% memory to an old man. I can now again recite the 

„names of a thouſand great men, and all the nobles of 

44 Sabbe from their beginning, the Roman laws, and the 

<« ſes of the 1 ers. I can repeat a thouſand paſ- 

| & ſages of Tully, and numberleſs verſes from Homer and 

| % Virgil. That faculty, which enabled me to pleaſe the 

„ .< youth of both ſexes, is returned; and by thy fayour, 
< goddeſs, my genius has renewed its youth.” 

We will juſt obſerve, that that ſprightlineſs in converſa- 

tion, and fertile vein of wit, with which monſieur Menage 

| was ſingularly poſſeſſed, and which diſtinguiſhed him in a 

| particular manner from other learned men, was perhaps 


| 
. 
| 
| 
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owing to nothing more, than to the intimacies and friend- 
ſhips, which he conſtantly kept up with ladies of wit and 
learning; as Tully is ſaid to have ſpent the intervals of his 
leiſure in the company of the ladies, for the ſake of im- 
Cicer, Bro- Proving and poliſhing his ſtyle. 5 Auditus eſt nobis Læliæ, 

tus, §. 58. Cail filiæ, ſæpe ſermo: illam patris elegantia tinctam vi- 

* dimus ; & filias ejus Mucias ambas, quarum ſermo mihi 

& fuit notus, &c.” For it fo ſeldom happens, that ſuch a 

ſtock of Greek and grammar, as Menage had, does not 

ſmother thoſe talents, which are neceſſary to make a man 

- "polite and agreeable in converſation, that one is apt to look 

upon it, as a kind of a prodigy. 
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for that uniyerſal genius, which is able to accommodate itſ- 


talent at expreſſing nature in every condition, and unden „ 
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MENAN DER, an ancient Greek poet, was born at 


Athens, in the ſame year with Epicurus, which was the 

third of the 109th olympiad. His happineſs in introducing 

the new comedy, and refining an art which had been ſo 

groſs and licentious in former times, quickly ſpread. his 

name over the world. Pliny informs us, that the kings of Nat. Mig. 

Egypt and Macedon gave a noble teſtimony of his merit, I. vii. c. 30. 

by ſending embaſſadors to invite him to their courts, and 

even fleets to bring him over; but that Menander was ſo 

much of a philoſopher, as to prefer the free enjoyment of 

his ſtudies to the promiſed favours of the great. Yet the 

envy and corruption of his countrymen denied, it ſeems, 

his merit the ſame juſtice at home, which it found abroad : 

for he is ſaid to have won but eight victories, though he 

obliged them with above an hundred plays. Philemon, a Av. Gen, 

contemporary poet in the ſame. way, though much inferior I. xvii. c. 4. 

to him, yet, by the partiality of the judgss, often balked 

him of the prize: which mls Menander once ſay to him, 

« Prithee tell me fairly, Philemon, if you don't always bluſh, 

«when the victory is decreed you againſt me?“ Of his Sbeton. in 

works, which amounted to above an hundred comedies, we vit. m; 

have had a double loſs, the originals being not only vaniſhed, Sp 47. * 

but the greateſt part of them, when copied by Terence, . e ee 

having unfortunately periſhed by ſhipwreck, before they , -,.M 

ſaw | Ac Yet the four plays which Terence borrowed { 7 = 

from him before that accident happened, are til] preſerved/ eke 72 | 

in 1 Roman habit; and it is * I Terence, that#7 © * CC tes 

moſt people form their judgment of Menander ; the fra =/b x4 &6 

— remain of him, not being ſufficient to enable 22 

them to do it. The ancients have ſaid high things of Me-/% Le 

nander; and we find the old maſters. of rhetoric recommend-/'/, , :, _,/.,| 

ing his works, as the true patterns of every beauty and 222 

every grace of public ſpeaking. Quintillian declares, that a/L; £1 el 

careful imitation of Menander only, will fatisfy all the rules , ,_ +, © 

he has laid down in his Inſtitutions. It is in Menander, . . 

that he would have his orator ſearch for a copiouſneſs of in Hema try 

vention, for a happy elegance of expreſſion, and eſpeciall Ph. Cem are, 
* lee, ads, 

to perſons, things, and affections.  Menander's wonderful, 1/5 * 4 


every accident of life, gave occaſion to that memorable uo 
queſtion of; Ariſtophanes the grammarian: O Menander 2, aig gre 
* and. nature, which of you copied your pieces from the 4 ; 
others work?“ And Ovid has made choice of the ſat << artalytycomy 
excellency to ſupport the immortality he has given him. Hg. oF + 
\{ "lh: + | Dum g, Lent 
„ 
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&© Dum fallax ſervus, durus pater, improbe læna, 
Viet: dum meretrix blanda, Menander erit.“ 


In compar. Yet his wit is recorded to have been anſwerable to his art; 
ee & and his ſales ſuch, ſays Plutarch, as could be ſupplied only 
from the ſame waters from whence Venus ſprung. Upon 
Sueton, in the whole, Julius Cæſar has left the loftieſt, as well as the 
— Teceat, juſteſt praiſe of Menander's works, when he calls Terence 
only a Half. Menander. For while the virtues of the Latin 
poet are ſo deſervedly admired, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
raiſe a higher notion of excellency, than to conceive the 
great original ſtill {hining with half its luſtre unreflected, 
and preſerving an equal part of its graces, above the power 
of the beſt copier in the world. 

Menander died in the third year of the 122d olympiad, as 
we are taught by the ſame old inſcription from which we 
learn the time of his birth. His tomb, in Paufanias's age, 
was to be ſeen at Athens, in the way from the Piræus to 
the city, cloſe by the honorary monument of Euripides. 
Quintillian, in his judgment of Afranius the Roman come- 
dian, who imitated him, cenſures Menander's morals, as 
much as he commends his writings; and his character ac- 
cording to Suidas is, that he was a very mad fellow after 
« women.” Phædrus has given him the gait and dreſs of 

a moſt affected fop: | : JE *. 

»* Unguento delibutus, veſtitu adfluens, 
« Veniebat greſſu delicatulo & languido.” 
n n t!!! ile Fo 0+ No 


© which, if his true character, would almoſt tempt one to ; 
think, that a man cannot be refined in his taſte, without 


fragments and ſentences of Menander have been collected 
by Try Stephens, Grotius, &c. but the beſt edition of 
them, as being much larger than the former, is that which 
was given by mr. Le Clerc at Amſterdam, in 1709. 


MENANDRINO (Maxrs1r1vs) better known by 
the name of Marſilius of Padua, the place of his birth, was 
one of the moſt celebrated philoſophers and lawyers of the 
fourteenth century. He was educated at the univerſity of 
| Orleans; was afterwards made counſellor to the emperor 
f Lewis of Bavaria; and wrote an apology, intitled, Defenfor 
; pacis, for that prince, in the year 1324. In this extraor- 

dinary work, for ſuch at that time it might well be ones 


-: 


| 
| beinz at the ſame time effeminate in his manners. The 0 
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he boldly maintained, that the pope ought to ſubmit to the 
emperor, not only in temporal affairs, but alſo in what re- 
garded the outward diſcipline of the church. He deſcribed 

in ſtrong colours the pride, the luxury, and other irregula- 

rities of the court of Rome; and ſhewed at large, that the 

Pope could not, by divine right, claim any powers or pre- 
rogatives ſuperior to thoſe of other biſhops. John XXIL 

at that time filled the papal chair, and was fo provoked at 

this doctrine of Marfilius's, as well as his manner of propa- 
eating it, that he iſſued out a long decree, ingwhich he en- 
deavoured to refute it, and by which he excommunicated 

the author, in the year 1327. Dupin relates, how upon Biblioth. 
this book's being tranſlated into French without the author's tom. x.. 
name, pope Gregory XI. complained of it to the faculty of . 
divinity at Paris, and that the faculty declared, by an authen= 
tic act, that none of their members had any hand in that 
tranſlation ; and that neither Marſilius of Padua, nor John 

de Jande, who was likewiſe thought to have been concerned 

in the work, belonged to their body. Beſides the Defenſor 

- _ ſeu de re imperatoria & pontificia adverſus uſurpatam 


18 omani pontificis juriſdictionem libri tres, Marſilius wrote 

Jo a treatiſe, intitled, De tranſlatione imperii ; and alſo ano- 

er ther, De juriſdictione imperiali in cauſis matrimonialibus. 

of He died at Montemalto, about the middle of September, in Care Hift, 

| the year 1328: and, however his memory may have been liter. appen. 
honoured elſewhere, he was ranked at Rome among the hone 
heretics of the firſt claſs. | 

MENCKE (OrrTo) in Latin MENCKENIUS, 

to a learned German writer, was born of a good family, at 

ut Oldenburg in Weſtphalia, upon March the 22d, 1644. He 

or cultivated his firſt ſtudies in his native place; and at feven- 

te 


teen years of age went to Bremen, where he applied himſelf 
of | to philoſophy. He ſtaid there one year, and removed to Leip- 
ich fic, where he was admitted maſter of arts in the year 1664; 
and afterwards viſited the other univerſities of Jena, Wittem- 
berg, Groningen, Francker, Utrecht, Leyden, and Kiel. 
| by Upon his return to Leipſic, he applied himſelf for ſome time 
was to divinity and civil law. In the year 1668, he was choſen 
the profeſſor of morality in that univerſity ; and in 1671, took the 
f degree of licentiate in divinity. He diſcharged the duties of 
erot his profeſſorſhip with great reputation, till his death, which 
nſot happened on the 29th of January, 1707. He was five times 
aor⸗ rector of the univerſity of Leipſic, and ſeven times dean of 
ned, the faculty of philofophy. He publiſhed ſeveral works4 
WW many of his own, and —7 of other peoples, The —_— 
* | A 0 
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1 r 
of fir John Marſham's Canon chronicus at Leipſic, in 4to, 
and a new edition of Camden's Annals of queen Elizabeth, 
were procured by him. But his moſt conſiderable work, 
and what alone is ſufficient to perpetuate his name, is the 


Acta eruditorum of Leipſic, of which he was the firſt au- 


thor, and in which he was engaged till his death. When 
he had formed that deſign, he began a correſpondence with 
the learned men of all nations, in order to inform himſelf 
of what paſleg in the republic of letters. For the ſame pur- 
poſe he took a journey to Holland, and from thence to Eng- 
land. He afterwards formed a ſociety of ſeveral perſons of 


eminent abilities, to aſſiſt him in the work, and took all 
proper meaſures to render it laſting. The elector of Saxony 


| Hela b : e contributed, by his generoſity, to the ſucceſs of the deſign. 


The firſt volume was pabliſhed at Leipſic, in the year 1682, 
in 4to. Our author continued to publiſh, with the afliſt- 
ance of collegues, every year a volume, while he lived, 
with ſupplements from time to time, and an index once in 
ten years; and, upon his death-bed, made his fon promiſe 
to continue that work. reg 

While he was at Jena in his youth, he is ſaid to have 
propoſed there a theſis, De præciſione inter creata reali- 


e ter identificata, num objectiva fit, an vero tantum for- 
„ malis?” We juſt mention this particular for the ſake of 


obſerving, that he was afterwards reſtored to common ſenſe, 
Haid aſide all the prejudices which he had been taught to con- 
ceive for metaphyſical diſputations, and even lamented that 
he had ſpent ſo much time and pains upon words which had 


MENCKE (Jon) the ſon of Otto, was born at 


Leipſic, April the 7th, 1674, and was admitted maſter of 
arts in that univerſity, in 1694. He ſpent ſome time there 


in the ſtudy of divinity, and then travelled into Holland and 
England. The reputation of his father, and his own great 
merit, procured him acceſs to all the men of learning in the 
places through which he paſſed. He ſpent one year in his 
travels, and immediately upon his return to Leipſic, in 
-1699, was appointed, profeſſor of hiſtory. His firſt inten- 


tion was to have fixed himſelf to divinity ; but he quitted it 


oon after for the ſtudy of the law, in which he ſucceeded 
fo well, that he received the degree of doctor in that faculty 


at Hall, in 1701. After this he returned to Leipſie, to 

continue his lectures in hiſtory, by which he gained great 

reputation, as well as by his writings. Frederic Auguſtus, 

king of Poland, and elector gf Saxony, conceived ſo high 
I | 


21 
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and in 1723, aulic counſellor. His health began to decline 


- from the title, muſt be alſo wy curious and entertaining, 
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an eſteem for him, that in 1708 he appointed him his hiſto- 
riographer. In 1709, he became counſellor to that king, 


early in life, and he died April the iſt, 1732, aged fifty- 
eight years. He had been choſen in 1700, fellow of the 
royal ſociety at London, and ſome time after of that of 


Berlin. | 
The books he wrote were very numerous, and veep | 

learned; one of which in particular, as we ſhould gue 4 off 4 I 
if it is executed with ſpirit and ingenuity. - It runs thus: , 25-20 
De Charlataneria eruditorum declamationes duæ; cum notis , , , 
variorum. Acceſſit epiſtola Sebaſtiani Stadelii ad janum ere 2 
philomuſum de circumferanea literatorum vanitate, Leipſic, , , 
1715, in 8vo. It has been tranſlated into. French, andi HET e, 
publiſhed under the following title: De la Charlatanerie Wd Pro Fours 
ſcavans, par M. Mencken : avec des remarques critiques de 
differens auteurs, Hague, 1721, in 8vo. Mencke's deſign “ „ 5 
here was to expoſe the artifices uſed by falſe ſcholars, to raiſe b. ud. 

to themſelves a name; but as he glanced ſo evidently at cer 7, , 4 
tain conſiderable perſons, that they could not eſcape bein f , 
known, ſome pains was taken to have his book ſeized and ſup & 70727444779 
preſſed : which however, as uſual, made the fame of itſpready, ,, 1 50 
the faſter, and occaſioned editions to be multiplied, In 1723, / /. WY 
he publiſhed at Leipſic Bibliotheca Menckeriana, &c. or“ * © FIR | 
A catalogue of all the books and manuſcripts in all lan- Vel at /726, ” 
uses, which had been collected by Otto and John Mencke, | 

ther and fon. Mencke himſelf drew up this catalogue, 
which is digeſted in an excellent method, with a deſign to 
make his library, which was a very magnificent and valuable 
one, public: and ſo it continued till 1728, when he thought 
proper to expoſe it to ſale; and for that purpoſe publiſhed 
catalogues, with the price of every book marked. Mencke 
had a conſiderable ſhare in the Dictionary of learned men, 
printed at Leipſic in High Dutch, in 1715, in folio. He 
formed the plan of it, furniſhed the perſons employed in it 
with the principal materials, and wrote the articles of the 4 | 
Italians and Engliſh. He continued the Acta eruditorum, 1 
as he had promiſed his father upon his death-bed, for five | 
and twenty years, and publiſhed thirty-three volumes, in- 
cluding the ſupplements and the indexes. See his elogium 
in Acta eruditorum for 1732, p. 233. | So 


archbiſhop of Seville, and * of Toledo, N 
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of Caſtile and Leon, was born at Guadalajara, upon the 

3d of May, 1428, of an ancient and noble family. He 

made a great progreſs in the languages, in civil and canon 

law, and in the belles lettres. His uncle Gautier Alvarez, 
archbiſhop of Toledo, gave him an archdeaconry in his 

church, and ſent him to the court of John II. king of Caſ- 

tile. His merit and quality ſoon made him conſidered, and 
acquired him the biſhopric of Calahorra. Henry IV. who 
ſucceeded John, truſted him with the moſt important affairs 

of ſtate; and, with the biſhopric of Siguenca, procured a 
cardinal's hat for him from pope Sixtus IV. in the year 

1473. When Henry died, as he did the year after, he 

| named cardinal Mendez for his executor, = dignified him 
Mariana at the ſame time with the title of the cardinal of Spain. He 
_ Eſcag did great ſervices afterwards to Ferdinand and Iſabella, in 
PR the war againſt the king of Portugal, and in the conqueſt 
of the kingdom of Granada over the Moors. He was then 

made archbiſhop of Seville and Toledo ſucceſſively; and, 

after governing ſome years in his ſeveral provinces with 

great wiſdom and moderation, he died upon the 11th of Ja- 

nuary, 1495. It is ſaid, that in his younger days he tranſ- 

lated Salluſt, Homer's Iliad, Virgil, and ſome pieces of 


« 


: Ovid, $54. | : ion! 
% e eee ee, . eee, 
| (Ins 2 MENDEZ GONZALES (Jonn) in Adzuſtine 
Loren «lier ria of the province of Caſtile, was choſen by the king of 
a ref Colt pain fo be ambaſſador to the emperor of China, in the 
t year 1584. He was made biſhop of Lipari in Italy, in the 
as od F+ - 1593, biſhop of Chiapi in New Spain, in 1607, and 
| yt 26/00 pon of . in _ weer — 1 He 2 
125 a Hiſtory o ina in Spaniſh, which has been tranſlate 
| He- 4112 into . languages. One may form a general idea of it, 
n the bare title of the French tranſlation, publiſhed at Paris 
1 7 in 1589, which runs thus: The hiſtory of the great king- 
He, ora, dom of China, in the Eaſt-Indies, in two parts : the firlt 
G7 5 9 containing the ſituation, antiquity, fertility, religion, cere- 
ee e, monies, ſacrifices, kings, magiſtrates, manners, cuſtoms, 
2 ie Jaws, and other memorable things of the ſaid kingdom ; the 
Hs Hon a:AFecond, three voyages to it in the years 1577, 1579, and 
Le 3 1581, with the moſt remarkable rarities either ſeen or hear 
Act un A. of there; together with an itinerary of the new world, and 
| R by 72 diſcovery of New Mexico in the year 1583. 
ame Ae er. | Nl 
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MERCATOR (Grzran Dd) one of the moſt famous 


| _ geographers of his time, was born in 1512, at Ruremonde 
A” 2 ce, Y n. | in 


— 


MERCATOR. MERCURIAL IS. 
in the Low Countries. He was ſo delighted with the ſtudy 
of mathematics, that he is ſaid to have neglected eating and 
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drinking. He compoſed a Chronology, ſome Geographical Voſſius de 


tables, an Atlas, &c. and he engraved and coloured his — ma- 


maps himſelf. He wrote books alto in philoſophy and di- 
vinity. He died in the year 1594, aged eighty-two.. 


MERCATOR (NicnoLas) an eminent mathema- 


tician and aſtronomer, . whoſe name in High Dutch was 
HAUFFMAN, was born in the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century, at Holſtein in Denmark. He came into 


England about the time of the reſtoration, and was after | 
wards made a fellow of the royal ſociety. Several works in A : 4,4." 


Pre ec 
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aſtronomy and mathematics were publiſhed by him at Lon- 
don; and ſome pieces of his are to be ſeen in the Philoſo- 
phical tranſactions. He died in England, we know not in 
what year; probably about the time of the revolution. He 
was one of thoſe. who neither wholly eſpouſed, nor es ; 


rejected, the profound ſcience of aſtrology ; he endeavoured, 


it is faid, to reduce it. to rational principles : which is, if 
any thing is, the ſame thing as to endeavour to be mad with 


LO 


reaſon: .** Ac fi des operam ut cum ratione inſanias, as the 


man in Terence ſays. 


\ 


MERCU RIALIS ( Te ROME) a very eminent phy- Lindenive 


ſician of Italy, was born at Forli, the 3oth of September, 
1530, and was called Jerome, becauſe his birth happened 


upon the feſtival of the holy father of that name. After 


having ſtudied polite literature and philoſophy at Padua, he 
applied himſelf to phyſic, and became a doctor in that fa- 
culty. He returned to Forli, and practiſed phyſic with that 
ſucceſs, that he was ſaluted by the title of the ſon of Mer- 
cury. He was in ſuch eſteem with his countrymen, that in 
1562, young as he was, he was ſent upon an embaſſy to 
pope Pius IV. During his reſidence at Rome, the cardinal 
Alexander Farneſe, a great patron of literary men, con- 
ceived a valt affection for him, and prevailed on him to live 
with him, which Mercurialis did for ſeven years; and then, 
in 1569, was recalled to Padua, to fill the chair of the firſt 
profeſſor of phyſic. His reputation as a phyſician became 
ſo extenſive, that in 1573, the emperor Maximilian II. ſent 
for him to Vienna, and reaped ſo much benefit from his 
preſcriptions, that he not only conferred great preſents, but 
even titles of honour upon him, In June 1576, he was 
called to Venice, with Jerome Capoyacca, on account of the 


4 plagues 


Ren va ue, 
and Niceron, 
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plague, which began to diſcover itſelf in that city. Theſe 


two phyſicians maintained at firſt, that it was not the 
plague, and treated their patients according to their own' 
notions: but they ſoon found themſelyes miſtaken, the 
diſtemper beginning to rage furiouſly ; and this miſtake 
hurt their credit ſo much, and made them fo unpopular, 
that they were obliged to retire with ſome precipitation, 
Mereurialis however, though not a little chagrined, ſoon 
wiped off this diſgrace ; and removed afterwards, in 1587, 
to a profeſſorſhip at Bologna, and fiye years after that to 
another at Piſa, This laſt he accepted at the requeſt of the 
great duke, who'ſettled upon him a large ſtipend; and he 
had many advantageous ofters from other princes, which he 
did not think proper to accept. He retired at the latter end 
of his life to Forli, where he died of the ſtone, the gth of 
November, 1606. His writings, which were in his own 
way, are very voluminous ; but in 1644, ſome ſelect pieces 
were publiſhed at Venice, in one volume” folio, with this 
ctle, Opuſcula aurea & ſelectiora, uno comprehenſa volu- 


44 256 2a mine, viz. de arte gymnaſtica libri ſex; de morbis mulierum 
15 Air) 4:4 Jibri quatuor ; de morbis puerorum libri tres; variorum lec- 


; of A, Jo libri ſex; Alexandri Tralliani epiftola de lumbricis; 


Roo” 


Hilarion de 


e peſtilentia lectiones; de maculis peſtiferis; de hydropho- 
ia; & de venenis ac morbis venenoſis. Quibus acceſſit no- 


vum conſilium de ratione diſcendi medicinam. He publiſhed 
alſo at Venice, in 1588, an edition of Hippocrates's works 
in Greek and Latin, with notes of his own; but Thuanus 


tells us, „ that jt did not, by any means, anſwer the ex- 


F< pectation of the learned.” T 
MERSENNUS (Mazin) a moſt learned French 


Coſte, ie qu Writer, was born at Oyſe, in the province of Maine, Sep- 


R. P. Marin 
de Merſe nne, 


by 


tember the 8th, 1588, He cultivated the belles lettres at 
the college of la Flẽche; and afterwards went to Paris, and 
{tudied divinity at the Sorbonne. Upon his leaving the 
ſchools of the Sorbonne, he entered himſelf among the 
Minims, and received A that order, July the 17th, 
1611. "Fn September 1612, he went to refide in the con- 


' vent at Paris, where he was ordained prieſt, arid performed 
his firſt maſs in October 1613. He then applied himſelf ta 
the Hebrew language, which he learned of father John 
Bruno, a Scots Minim. From 1615 to 1619, he taught 
philoſophy and theology in the convent of Nevers; and then 
8 kts to iris, where he ſpent the remainder of his life. 
Rudy and conyerſation were afterwards bis whole employ- 


Went: 
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ment. He held a correſpondence with moſt of the princi- 

men of his time, Des Cartes in particular, with whom, 
he had contracted a friendſhip, while he ſtudied at la Fleche, 
which continued to his death. He was that philoſopher's 
chief agent at Paris. Thus, when Merſennus gave out in 
that city, that Des Cartes was erecting a new. ſyſtem of 
phyſics, upon the foundation of a vacuum, and found the, 
public very indifferent to it on that very account, it was ſaid, 
that he immediately ſent intelligence to Des Cartes, that a, 
vacuum was not. then the faſhion at Paris; which made that. 
philoſopher change his ſyſtem, and adopt the old doctrine of 
a plenum, In the mean time, Merſennus's reſidence at 
Paris did not hinder him from making ſeveral journies inta 
foreign countries; for he went to Holland in the middle of 
the year 1629, and did not return till September 1630; and. 
he was in Italy four times, viz. in 1639, 1641, 1644, and, 
1646. He fell ſick, July the 27th, 1648, of an abſceſs in 
the right ſide, which the phyſicians took to be a baſtard 
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leuriſy; and was bled ſeveral times to no purpoſe. At laſt Hilarion de 
it was thought proper to open his fide ; but he expired in Cofte, pag. 


the midſt of the operation, which was on September the 1ſt, *+ 


1648, when he was almoſt ſixty years of age. He ordered Baillet viedg 
the phyſicians at his death to open his body, which they did, Des Cartes, 


V. XV. c. 


and found an abſceſs two inches above the place, where they, — 

had opened his fide; ſo that if the inciſion had been made de Piene 

at the proper place, his life might poſſibly have been ſaved, Gaſſendi, liy, 
He was a man of univerſal learning, but excelled particu- *: *: 308, 


larly in phyſical and methematical knowledge ; as, if we did 
not know it from his works, might eaſily be conceived 
when it is remembered, that Des Cartes ſcarcely ever di 
any thing, or at leaſt was not perfectly ſatisfied with any 
thing he had done, without. firſt knowing what Merſennus 
thought of it, He publiſhed a great many books; the firſt 
of which we will mention, for the ſake of a curious anecdote 
which relates to it. The title is, Quæſtiones celeberrima 
in Geneſim, cum accurata textus explicatione ; in quo vo- 
Jumine athæi & duiſtæ impugnantur, &c, Paris, 1623, 
wo ſheets of this book, from column 669, to column 


ficult to meet with any copy, in which theſe ſheets are not 
taken out. He had given there a liſt of the atheiſts of his 
time, mentioned their different works, and ſpecified their 
opinions, as appears from the index in the word Athei, which 
has not been touched. Whether this detail was thought 

of dangerous conſequence, or whether father 1 


e e 


676, incluſiye, were ſuppreſſed by him; and it is very dif- 
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had inlarged too much the number of atheiſts, it was judged 
proper, that he ſhould retrench all he had ſaid upon that 
ſubject. Baillet calls Merſennus, to whoſe 671ſt page he 
refers, the moſt credulous man alive for - believing, that 
there could be at that time, as he ſuppoſes, 50,000 atheiſts 
in Paris; and conſiders this pretended number, as nothing 
more than a fiction of the Hugonots, that they might take 
occaſion from thence to abuſe the catholics. It is to be 
obſerved farther of this work, that he has inſerted into it a 
vaſt variety of things, which are of quite a foreign nature. 
Thus he calls it in his title-page, Opus theologis, philoſo- 
phis, medicis, juriſconſultis, mathematicis, muſicis vero 
& catoptricis præſertim utile. His largeſt digreſſion relates 
to muſic, to which he had greatly applied himſelf, and upon 
which he wrote ſeveral books. He attacks in ſeveral places 
dr. Robert Fludd, fellow of the college of phyſicians in 
London; the ſeverity of whoſe anſwers raiſed him up many 
defenders, and among the reſt the illuſtrious Gaſſendi, 
whoſe defence of him was printed at Paris in 1628, under 
this title: Epiſtolica exercitatio, in qua præcipua principia 

hiloſophiæ Roberti Fludd deteguntur, & ad recentes illius 
— adverſus patrem Marinum Merſennum ſcriptos reſpon- 


detur. This piece is reprinted in the third volume of Gaſ- 


ſendus's works at Paris, 1658, under the title of Examen 


philoſophiæ Fluddanæ, &c. a0 5 Trig 

Merſennus was not only a man of exquiſite parts and 
Jearning, but had alſo the reputation of being a man of the 
beſt diſpoſition of any of his age. No perſon was ever more 
curious than he to penetrate into all the ſecrets of nature, 
and to carry all arts and ſciences to their utmoſt perfection. 
He was in a manner the centre of all the men of learning, 
by reaſon of the mutual correſpondence which he managed 
between them. He omitted no means to engage them to 
publiſh their works; and the world is obliged to him for 
ſeveral excellent diſcoveries, which perhaps, without his ſo- 
hcitations, had b:en thrown aſide and loſt. He had a pe- 
culiar talent in forming curious queſtions, though he did 
not always ſucceed in reſolving them: however, he gave 
occaſion to others to do it. In ſhort, the paſſion with 
which he was ſo warmly inſpired, of being uſeful to the 
world, was not confined to the bounds of his life; for, as 


we have obſerved, he ordered the phyſicians at his death to 


open his body, in order to learn the cauſe and nature of his 
giſcaſe, which they had been ignorant of, and to enable 
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them to ſucceed better in curing thoſe, who ſhould after- 
wards be ſeized and afflifted with the fame. 


MERULA (Georce) an Italian of very uncommon vous 4e 
parts and learning, was born at Alexandria, in the duchy bittere. 
of Milan, about the year 1420. He taught youth at Venice. 
and at Milan for forty years; and laboured abundantly in 
reſtoring and correcting ancient authors. Jovius calls him, In elog, 
« Grammaticorum exactiſſimus, the moſt exact of gram- 

% marians;” and Eraſmus, in his Ciceronianus, repreſents 
him as a man, who tranſlated the Greek authors with a 
dignity and elegance, ſufficient to rank him with many of 
the ancients. He was a man too, who applied himſelf to 
things, as well as to words; ſor, beſides his critical labours 
upon Plautus, Cicero, Juvenal, Martial, the elder Pliny, 
Statius, Auſonius, Quintillian, and others, he wrote, and 
addreſſed to Lewis Sfortia, Antiquitates vice-comitum, or 


of the actions of the dukes of Milan, in ten books, which Suu 


were printed at Rome; and ſome other things in the ſame 
way. He died at Milan of a quincy, in the year 14943 
* to the no great grief of Politian,” ſays Voſſius, „with 
© whom, as indeed with many others, he was in a ſtate of 
' © war.” For he was marvyellouſly ſpiteful, and a vaſt abuſer 
of almoſt all his contemporaries, who were ſcholars. He 
did not even ſpare his own maſter Philelphus, although they 
had lived long upon very good terms. But Philelphus hap- 
pening to criticife him, for having. writ 'Turcas inſtead of 
Turcos, the wretch, unable to bear it, although in a pri- 
vate letter to himſelf, publiſhed a flaming invedtive againſt 
him; which is ſaid to have affected the old man ſo ſenſibly, 
that he died in three days. | 


MERUTLA (Paur) a very learned Hollander, was born 
at Dort, in 1558, and went to France and Geneva, to ſtudy 
the civil law. Afterwards he travelled to Italy, Germany, 
and England ; and having been abſent nine years, returned 
to Dort. Here he frequented the bar four years, and then 
quitted it for the e of hiſtory, which was vacated 
by the ceſſion of Juſtus Lipſius: this was in 1592. In 
1598, the curators of the univerſity of Leyden joined to it 
the office of public librarian, vacant by the death of the 
younger Douſa. He married in 1589, and had ſeveral 
children. He hurt his conſtitution ſo much þy an over- 
ſtrained application to books, that he died in 1607, when 
he was no more than 49 years of age, He was the * 
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of ſeveral works, as, 1. Q. Ennii annalium librorum xviii. 
fragmenta collecta & commentariis illuſtrata, L. Bat. 1595, 
4to. 2. Eutropii hiſtoriæ Romanæ, libri x. 1592, 8yo, 
3- Urbis Romz delineatio & methodica ex variis authoribus 
deſcriptio, 1599. 4. Vita Deſiderii Eraſmi ex ipſius manu 
fideliter repreſentata. Additi ſunt epiſtolarum ipſius libri 


duo, collecti & editi a Paulo Merula, 1607, in 4to. 5. 


Coſmographiz generalis libri tres. Item geographiz parti- 
cularis libri quatuor, quibus Europa in genere, ſpeciatim 
Hiſpania, Gallia, Italia deſcribuntur, cum tabulis geogra- 


8 res 1605, 4to. This work underwent many editions; 


Cave, Du- 
pin, Fabri- 
cis, &c. 


Hæreſ. 64. 


t its uſe is now ſuperſeded by the more accurate labours 
of Cluver and Cellarius. Merula publiſhed ſeveral other 
things. , | i 


METHODIUS, a father of the church, biſhop of 
Olympus, or Patara, in Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre in 
Paleſtine, ſuffered martyrdom at Chalcis, a city of Greece, 
towards the end of Diocleſian's perſecution in the year 302, 
or 303. Ephiphanius ſays, © that he was a very learned 
4 man, and a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the truth.” Jerome has 
ranked him in his catalogue of church writers ; but Euſebius 
has not mentioned him ; which ſilence is attributed by ſome, 
though merely upon. conjefture, to Methodius's having 
written very Nn againſt Origen, who was favoured by 


Euſebius. Methodius compoſed in a clear and elaborate 


the paſlages that Phatius has cited out of it. It is written 


ſtile ſeveral works; A large one againſt Porphyry the phi- 
Joſopher ; A treatiſe about the reſurrection, againſt Origen; 
another about the Pythonifla, againſt the ſame ; a book in- 


titled, The —_ of virgins; one about Freewill ; Com- 


mentaries upon Geneſis and the Canticles ; and ſeveral other 
po extant in St. Jerome's time. Father Combeſis col- 
ected ſeveral conſiderable fragments of this author cited b 

Epiphanius, Photius, and others, and printed them wit 

notes of his own at Paris, 1644, together with the works 
of Amphilochius and Andreas ks, in folio. But af- 
terwards Paſſinus, a jeſuit, found The banquet of virgins 
Entire, in a manuſcript belonging to the Vatican library, 
and ſent it, with a Latin verſion af his own; into France, 
where it was printed in the year 1657, folio, reviſed an 

corrected by another manuſcript in the library of cardinal 
Mazarine. We cannot dqubt, that this is the true genuine 
work of Methodius, as well becauſe it carries all the marks 
of antiquity-in it, as becauſe it contains word for word all 
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in the way of dialogue, after the manner of Plato's Banquet 
of Socrates, with this difference, that the ſpeakers here are 
women, who indeed talk very learnedly and very elegantly. 


 MEURSIUS (Jonx) a moſt learned Dutchman, was 
born in the year 1579, at Loſdun, a town near the Hague, 
where his father was miniſter. At fix years of age, his fa- 
ther began to teach him the elements of the Latin tongue, 

wo} the year after ſent him to a ſchool at the Hague, —_ 
he continued four years. Then he was removed to Leyden, 
and made fo great a progreſs in literature, that at twelve 

ears old he had compoſed in Latin. He advanced with no 
Jes rapidity in the Greek language, for which he conceived 
a particular fondneſs; inſomuch that at thirteen years old he 
made Greek verſes, and at ſixteen wrote a Commentary up- 
on Lycophron, the moſt obſcure. of all the Greek authors. 
__ Having finiſhed the courſe of his ſtudies, and gained the 
reputation of one from whom much might be expected, the 
famous John Barnevelt intruſted, him with the education of 
his children ; and he attended them ten years, at home and 
in their travels. This gave him an opportunity of ſeeing 
almoſt all the courts in Europe, of viſiting the learned in 
their ſeveral countries, and of examining the beſt libraries. 
As he paſſed through Orleans, in 1608, he was made doctor 
of law. Upon his return to Holland, the curators of the 
academy of Leyden appointed him, in 1610, profeſſor of 
hiſtory, and afterwards: of the Greek tongue ; and the year 
following, the ſtates of Holland choſe him for their hiſtor io- 
.grapher,, In 161A, he married a wife of an ancient and good 
Pity: by whom he had a ſon, called after his own name, 
who died in the flower of his age; yet not till he had given 
ſpecimens of his uncommon learning, by ſeveral publications. 
| Barnevelt having been executed in 1619, they began to 
treat ill all who had been any ways connected with him, 
and who were of the party of the nue whom he 
had protected. Meurſius's having been preceptor to his chil- 
dren, was very ſufficient to rank him in this number, al- 
though he . mixed himſelf in their theological diſ- 
putes : but as he had always acquitted himſelf well in his 
profeſſorſhip, they had not even a plauſible pretence to re- 
move him from the chair. However, they uſed all the 
means of ill treatment they could think of, to make him quit 
it of himſelf: they reproached him with writing too many 
books, and faid, that the univerſity, on that account, did 


not reap any benefit from his ſtudies. Meurſius only hy 


* 


for an opportunity of 8 his poſt with honour; and 
at laſt, in 1625, the following fair one preſented itſelf. 
Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark, offered him at that time 
the profeſſorſhip of hiſtory and politics, in the univerſity of 
Sora, which he had juſt re-eſtabliſhed ; and alſo the place of 
his hiftoriographer. Theſe Meutſius accepted with pleaſure, 
and went immediately to Denmark, where he fully anſwered 
all the expectations which were conceived of his capacity, 
and was highly reſpected of the king, and the chief men at 
court. He was greatly afflicted with the ſtone at the latter 
end of his life, and died the 20th of September, 1639, as 
his epitaph at Sora ſhews ; and not in 1641, as Valerius 
1 Andreas ſays, in his Bibliotheca Belgica. 3 
All authors have agreed in extolling the ingenuity, learn- 
| Scaligerana ing, and metit of Meurſius: fo that, when Folept Scaliger 
1 potieriote.._ treats him as an ignorant and preſumptuous pedant, we muſt 
| bee, gen that he ſpoke, as he often did, from prejudice and 
., 72 paſſion, and impute the ſeverity of his cenſure to ſome mo- 
A , ' tive of jealouſy and ill-will. eurſius excelled particularly 
7 a in the knowledge of the Greek languages and antiquities; 
* and, in reſpect to them, no one has done greater ſervice to 
ec 71 the republic of letters than he. He applied himſelf with 
GT, Ante Ae indefatigable pains to correct, explain, tranſlate, and publiſh 
eum, many works of the ancients; which made John Imperialis 
0 k. 204. , aſſert, that more Greek authors, with Latin verſions and 
Cy Arr a 'e -emendations, had been publiſhed by Meurſius alone, than 
gu Nas {by all the learned put together for the laſt hundred years. 
"i e was the author and editor of above ſixty works, many 
m_ of which are inſerted in the collection of Greek and Latin 
_ antiquities by Grævius and Gronovius. His Eleuſinia, five 
de Cereris Eleuſinæ ſacro & feſto, to which all who have 
ſince written upon that ſubject have been greatly indebted, 
is a very valuable work, but now become ſcarce. 'We do 
not know that it has been printed more than twice: firſt at 
Leyden, 1619, in 4to, and afterwards in the ſeventh vo- 
lume of Gronovius's Greek antiquities. a 
Vieeron, It ſeems almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that the ſcandalous 
am. Xu. obſcene Latin work, intitled Meurſius, is not of either our 
author or his ſon; but, as is ſaid, the notable production of 
\| Dr. = one John Weſtrenus, a lawyer at the Hague. 
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7 - MEZERAY > 4 pane Evpts Dt) an eminent 
French hiſtorian, was born at Rye, near Argentau, in 
Lower Normandy, in the year 1610. He was educated in 
the univerſity of Caen, where he diſcovered an early incli- 
| Nation 
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nation for poetry, and had himſelf ſo high an opinion of his 
talent that way, that he thought he ſhould be able to raiſe 
both a character and a fortune by it. But upon bis going 
to Paris, he was diſſuaded from purſuing poetry, by his il- 
luſtrious countryman, monſieur Vauquelin des Y veteaux, 
who had been the preceptor of Lewis XIII. and adviſed to 
apply himſelf earneſtly to the ſtudy of hiſtory and politics, 
as the ſureſt means of ſucceeding in what he aimed at. In 
the mean time, that gentleman procured him the place of 
commillary of war, which he held for two or three cam- 
paigns, and then quitted it. Upon his return to Paris, he 
reſolved to ſpend the remainder of his life there; and quitting 
the name of his family, as being an obſcure one, he took 
that of Mezeray, which is a cottage in the pariſh of Rye. 
But the little ſtock of money which he then had, made 
him apprehenſive, that he ſhould not be able to continue 
long at Paris: and therefore, to ſupport himſelf, he had re- 
courſe to writing ſatires againſt the miniſtry ; things which 
were then extremely well received in that city, and for which 


he had naturally a turn. Monſieur Larroque aſſures us, Vie de Me- 


that he was the author of all the pieces publiſhed againſt zerai. 


the government, under the name of Sandricourt. They are 
written in general in a low and burleſque ſtile, and adapted 
merely to pleaſe the populace. Larroque has given us the 


titles of nineteen of theſe pieces, but would not give us the 


titles of others, which Mezeray wrote either during the 
miniority of Lewis XIV. or againſt cardinal Richelieu, 
„ becauſe,” he ſays, ** they ought to be forgotten, out of 
„ reverence to the perſons whom they attacked.” _ 

By theſe ſatires Mezeray gained a conſiderable ſum, in leſs 
than three years; and being now in eaſy circumſtances, ap- 
plied himſelf, at the age of twenty-ſix or ſeven years, to 


compile an Hiſtory of France. Cardinal Richelieu, hearing 


of his character and circumſtances, made him a preſent of 
200 crowns, with a promiſe to remember him hereafter. 
He publiſhed the firſt volume of his Hiſtory in 1643, in 
folio, which extends from Pharamond to the reign of 
Charles VI. the ſecond in 1646, in folio, which contains 
what paſſed from the time of Charles VI. to the reign of 
Charles IX. and the third in 1651, in folio, which com- 
prehends the hiſtory from the reign of Henry III. till the 
peace of Vervins, in 1598. This triftory procured him a 
penſion from the king. It was received with extraordinary 
applauſe ; as much, in ſhort, as if there had been no hiſtory 
of France before his: and perhaps there was none that a 
man 


| 
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man could read with any tolerable pleaſure. - In 1668 he 
publiſhed, in three volumes in quarto, an Abridgement of 
the Hiſtory of France : in which there being ſeveral: bold 

CA A/as -paſſages, which diſpleaſed monſieur Colbert, that gentleman 


eu ordered monſieur Perrault, of the French academy, to tell 


; - _ - * } Mezetay in his name, that the king had not given him 
6240 e ev 9 — of 4000 livres to write in ſo free — manner: 
2 Gulli * that his majeſty had indeed too great a regard for truth, 
22 46 to require his hiſtoriographers to diſguiſe it, out of fear 
ert - © or hopes; but that he did not think they ought to take 
« the liberty of reflecting, without any neceſſity, upon the 
< conduct of his anceſtors, and upon a policy which had 
« been long eftabliſhed, and confirmed by the ſuffrages of 
« the whole nation.” Upon this remonſtrance, the author 
promiſed to retouch the paſſages 'complained of, which he 
did in a new edition, printed 'in 1672, in fix volumes, 
 212mo; but in ſuch a manner, as ſatisfied neither the public, 
who were diſpleaſed to ſee the truth altered, nor the mini- 
ſter, who retrenched half his penſion. Mezeray was ex- 
tremely piqued at this, and complained of monſieur Colbert 
in very ſevere terms: ſo that at laſt it was intirely taken away 
from him. This made him downright angry. He declared 
that he would write hiſtory no longer: and that the reaſon 
of his ſilence might not be concealed, he put the laſt mon 
which he received as hiſtoriographer, into a box by iclelt, 
with this note: 4+ Here is the laſt money I have re- 
* ceived of the king: he has ceaſed to pay me, and I to 
<<. ſpeak of him either good or ill.” Mezeray had deſigned 
at firſt to reviſe his great work; but ſome friends giving him 
to underſtand, that a correct abridgement would be more 
acceptable, he followed their advice, as we have related, 
and ſpent ten whole years in drawing it up. The firſt edi- 
tion of it met with greater - applauſe than even his great 
work, and was much ſought after by foreigners, as well as 
Frenchmen. Learned men and critics in hiſtorical matters, 
have remarked many errors in it; but he did not value him- 
felf at all upon exactneſs, and uſed to tell his friends, who 
reproached him with the want of it, that “ very few per- 
«« ſons could perceive the difference between a hiſtory: that 
« is exact, and one that is not ſo; and that the glory 
© which he might gain by a greater accuracy, was not 
6 worth the pains it would coſt.” 


In the year 1649, he was admitted a member of the 


French academy, in the room of monſieur Voiture ; and in 


1675, choſen perpetual ſecretary of that academy. * 
| e 
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the works above mentioned, he wrote a Continuation of the 
general hiſtory of the Turks, in which he is ſuppoſed not 
to have ſucceeded ; and L'Origine des Francois, printed at 
Amſterdam in 1682; Les vanites de la cour, tranſlated from 
the Latin of Johannes Sariſburienſis, in 1640; and a French 


tranſlation of Grotius De veritate Chriſtiane religionis, in 


1644. Mezeray died July the 1oth, 1683, aged ſeventy- 
three years, He was, according to monſieur Larroque, a 
man who was ſubject to ſtrange humours. He was ex- 
tremely negligent in his perſon, and ſo careleſs in his dreſs, 
that he might have paſſed for a beggar, rather than for what 
he was. He was actually ſeized one morning by the archers 
des pauvres, or pariſh officers; which miſtake was ſo far 


from provoking him, that he was highly diverted with it, and 


told them, that he was not able to walk on foot, but that 
as ſoon as a new wheel was put to his chariot, he would 
attend them wherever they thought proper.” He uſed to 
ſtudy and write by candle-light, even at noon-day in ſummer ; 
and, as if there had been no ſun in the world, always waited 
upon his company to the door with a candle in his hand, 
Mezeray had a brother, father Eudes, a man of great ſim- 
plicity and piety, whom he inſidiouſly drew in to treat of 
points that -were very delicate, before the queen mother, re- 


gent of the kingdom, who was of the Medicis family; and 


to lay down ſome things relating to government and the 


finances, which could not fail diſpleaſing that princeſs ; and 
muſt have occaſioned great trouble to father Eudes, if the 


goodneſs of the queen had not excuſed the indiſcretion of 


the preacher. And not ſatisfied with having drawn his bro- 


ther into this unlucky affair, he placed himſelf in a corner 
of the church during the ſermon, and laughed heartily at 
him, for threatning the judgments of God and the pains 
of hell againſt thoſe “ villainous leeches, which were come 
* from behind the mountains.” But of all Mezeray's hu- 
mours, none leſſened him more in the opinion of the pub- 
lic, than the unaccountable fondneſs he conceived for a man 
who kept a public houſe at Chapellein, called Le Faucheur, 
He was fo taken with this man's frankneſs and pleaſantry, 
that he uſed to ſpend whole days days with him, notwith- 
ſtanding the admonition of his friends to the contrary ; and 
not only kept up an intimate friendſhip with him during his 
life, but made him ſole legatee at his death. With regard 
to religion, he affected Pyrrhoniſm ; which however was 
not, it ſeems, ſo much in his heart as in his mouth. This 
appeared from his laſt ſickneſs: for, having ſent for thoſe 
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friends, who had been the moſt uſual witneſſes of his licen- 
tious talk about religion, he made a fort of recantaticn, 

which he concluded with defiring them © to forget what he 
„ might formerly have ſaid upon the ſubject of religion, and 
& to remember, that Mezeray dying, was a better believer 
& than Mezeray in health.” Theſe particulars are to be 
found in the life of Mezeray by monſieur Larroque. But 

Hiſtoire de the abbe Olivet tells us, + that he was ſurpriſed upon read- 

a" & ing this life, to find Mezeray's character drawn in ſuch 

SN 1200 & diſadvantageous colours.” Be this as it will, Mezeray was 

jugu'a Certainly a very odd man; and though agreeable when he 

1700, p. pleaſed'in his converſation, yet full of whim, and not with- 

ren” out ill-nzture. It was a conſtant way with him, when can- 

didates offered themſelves for vacant places in the academy, 
to throw in a black ball inſtead of a white one: and when 
his friends afked him the reaſon of this ankind procedure, 
he anſwered, that it was to leave to poſterity a monument of 
the liberty of the elections of the academy. As an hiſtorian, 
he is valued very highly and deſervedly for his integrity and 
faithfulneſs, in relating facts as he found them; but for this 
ſolely : for as to his ſtile it is neither. accurate nor polite, 
although he had been a member of the French academy long 
before he wrote his Abridegment. 


Pelidennin, MEZIRIAC (Cravpt GASHAR BAchET, SIEUR DE) 
del*acaderrie was one of the ableſt men of the ſeventeenth century, and 
Frangoile, born at Breſſe, of an ancient and noble family. He 
r. 256%. was a very good poet both in French, Italian, and Latin, 
an excellent grammarian, a great Greek ſcholar, and an 
admirable critic. In his youth, he ſpent a good deal of time 

at Paris and Rome. In the laſt of theſe places he wrote a 

- ſmall collection of Italian poems, in competition with Vau- 

gelas, who was there at the ſame time; among which there 

are imitations of the moſt beautiful ſimilies, which are con- 

tained in the eight firſt books of the Aneids. He publiſhed 

alſo Latin and French poetry in the year 1621, and tran- 

ſlated ſome of Ovid's epiſtles, which he illuſtrated with 
commentaries of his own. The tranſlation was nothing 

near ſo valuable as the commentary, which is reckoned very 

Di. art, curious: for, as mr. Bayle has obſerved, ** he knew al] che 
in- «© little by-ways in the country of fable, and there was ro- 
wm ”h thing in mythology, but what he was acquainted with.“ 
Mr. Peliſſon tells us, „ that he was likewiſe well verſed 

in the controverſies, both in philoſophy and religion; 

« and he has given manifeſt proof, that he was very dcep 

er in 
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te in algebra and geometry.“ He publiſhed the ſix books 


of Diophantus, and inriched it with a very able commen- 
tary and notes. It was printed at Paris in the year 1621, 
and dedicated to Anthony Faure, firſt preſident of Savoy; 
and it has been reprinted ſeveral times in Germany. It is 
juſt worth mentioning, that Meziriac, accompanied with 
two or three of his friends, preſented this book upon arith- 
metic to Malherbe the poet; and his friends beſtowing ex- 
traordinary praiſes upon it, as a book of great ule to the 
public, Malherbe alked them, Whether it would reduce La vie de 
« the price of bread ?” We cannot give a more adyanta- Maiterbe, 
geous account of Meziriac's knowledge in arithmetic and?“ en. 
geometry, than by obſerving, that the great Des Cartes had 
an high opinion of it. Des Cartes was very nice and diffi- Bab let, 1a 
cul: to be pleaſed in thoſe matters, and not apt to beſtow vie de mr, 
encomiums upon mathematicians ; yet he is faid to have OO 
put a very ſingular value upon the genius and capacity of p. 91. 
mr. de Meziriac. F 

Meziriac was indeed a very extraordinary man every Way, Peliſſon, 4 
and he was evidently thought ſo by the public: for before he abe. 
left Paris, they talked of making him preceptor to Lewis XIII. 
upon which account (fo great was his wiſdom and modeſty) 
he left the court in great haſte, and declared afterwards, that 
he never felt ſo much pain upon any occaſion in his life; 
for that he ſeemed, as if he had had already upon his ſhoul- 
ders the important weight of a whole kingdom. He was, Ibid. 
though abſent, made a member of the French academy, 
when in its infancy ; and when it came to his turn to make 
a diicourſe in it, he ſent up one, which was read to the 
aſſembly by mr. de Vaugelas. We: find in a book of the Recueil de 
ſieur Colomics's a. particular, of which mr. Peliſſon makes particulari-. 
no mention: it is, that Mezitiac was admitted into the P. 11e, 


order of jeſuits at the age of trenty, and that he had gone 


through his firſt claſs at Milan, where he fell ill, and be- 
came a ſecular again. He died at Bourg in Breſſe upon the 
26th of February, 1638, at the age of forty-five years, ac- 
cording to Peliſſon; but ſomewhat older, according to 
Bayle. He had undertaken a tranſlation of all Plutarch's 
works with notes, and had brought that great and laborious 
taſk almoſt to a concluſion, when he died. He left behind 
him ſeveral finiſhed works, that were not printed : they are 


as follow; Elementorum arithmeticorum libri tredecim, 


Tractatus de geometricis quæſtionibus per algebram. Theſe 
two pieces were promiſed at the end of his preface to Dio- 
phantus, The reſt of Ovid's. epiſtles without comments, 
5 32 Apollodort 
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Apollodori Athenienſis grammatici Bibliotheces, ſive de 
Deorum origine libri tres, tranſlated by him with very learned 
obſervations. And in the laſt place Agathemerus the Greek 
geogtapher, never as yet printed. Guichenon, the hiſtorian 
of Breſſe, has ſaid, and with a good deal of reaſon, of 
Meziriac, that „one might give him the elogium 


„ which Quintillian has beſtowed upon a great perſon of 


« his times, who, if he pleaſed, could have left more ex- 
cc cellent works behind than he did. Flix ingenium, 
c quod voluit potuit: O utinam meliora voluiſſet !” That 
is, „ he had ſo happy a genius, that he could eaſily have 
<« effected any thing he undertook. Would to God he had 
« undertaken ſomething nobler than what he did!“ 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARRUOTI, a 


moſt incomparable painter, ſculptor, and architect, was born 


at the caſtle of Chiuſi, in the territory of Arezzo in Tuſcany, 
in the year 1474. He was put to nurſe in the village of 
Settiniano, a place noted for the reſort of ſculptors, of whom 
his nurſe's huſband was one; which gave occaſion to a well- 
known ſaying, that Michael Angelo “ ſucked in ſculpture 
c with his milk.” His violent inclination to deſigning, 
obliged his parents to place him with Dominico Ghirlan- 
daio; and the progreſs he made raiſed the jealouſy of his 
ſchool-fellows ſo much, that Torrigiano, one of them, gave 
him a blow on the noſe, the marks of which he carried to 
his grave, He erected an academy of painting and ſculpture 
at Florence, under the protection of Lorenzo di Medicis, 
who was a lover of the fine arts; | but upon the troubles of 
the houſe of Medicis, was obliged to remove to Bologna. 
About this time he made an image of Cupid, carried it to 
Rome, broke off one of its arms, and buried it; keeping in 
the mean time the other arm by him. He buried it in a 
place, which he knew was ſoon to be dug up; and the 
Cupid being found, was fold to the cardinal of St. Gregory 
for antique : but Michael Angelo diſcovered the fallacy, by 
ſhewing the arm he had reſerved for that p::rpoſe. His re- 
putation was ſo great at Rome, that he was employed by 
pope Sixtus to paint his chapel. The famous Raphael got 
a ſight of this painting by ſtealth, before it was finiſhed, and 
found the deſign to be of fo great a guſto, that he reſolved 
to make his advantage of it: and indeed in the firſt picture, 
which Raphael produced afterwards, which was of the pro- 
phet Iſaiah, for the church of St. Auſtin, Michael Angelo 


diſcovered the theft, Upon the death of pope Julius 1 
| e 
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he went to Florence, where he made that admirable piece 
of ſculpture, the tomb of the duke of Florence. He was 
interrupted by the wars, the citizens obliging him to work 
on the fortifications of the city; but foreſeeing that their 
precautions would be uſeleſs, he removed from Florence to 
Ferrara, and from thence to Venice. The doge Gritti 
would fain have entertained him in his ſervice ; but all he 
could get out of him, was a deſign of the bridge Rialto, 
Upon his return to Florence, he painted the fable of Leda, 
with Jupiter turned into a ſwan, for the duke of Ferrara ; 
which piece not being, as he thought enough eſteemed, he 
ſent it into France. Here it was purchaſed by Francis I. 
and put up at Fontainebleau: but the amorous paſſion of 
Leda was repreſented in fo Jively and laſcivious a manner, 
that afterwards monſieur de Noyers, miniſter of ſtate, or- 
dered it to be burnt out of a ſcruple of conſcience. By the 
command of pope Paul III. Michael Angelo painted that 
moſt celebrated of all his pieces, the laſt judgment ; for 
which he had a reward ſuitable to his merits, He died im- 
menſely rich at Rome in the year 1564, at the age of ninety 
years: but Coſmo di Medicis had his body brought to Flo- 
rence, and buried in the church of Santa Croce, where his 
tomb is to be ſeen in marble, conſiſting of three figures, 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture. | 
Michael Angelo has the name of the greateſt deſigner 
that ever was: and it is univerſally allowed, that never an 
painter in the world underſtood anatomy ſo well. He t 
incredible , pains to reach the perfection of his art. He 
loved ſolitude, and uſed to ſay, that © painting was jealous, 
and required the whole man to herſelf.” Being aſked, 
« Why he did not marry ?” He anſwered, Painting was 


* his wife, and his works his children.“ In architecture 


alſo, he not only ſurpaſſed all the moderns, but, as ſome 
think, the ancients too ; for which they bring as proofs, the 
St. Peter's of Rome, the St. John's of Florence, the Capitol, 
the Palazzo Farneſe, and his own houſe. As a painter, he 
is ſaid to have been extravagant and fantaſtical in his com- 
poſitions; to have overcharged his deſigns ; .to have taken 
too many liberties againſt the rules of perſpective; and to 
have underſtood but little of colouring. It may be ſo: it is 
enough for us to obſerve, that he had qualities to recom- 
— him to the notice of moſt of the princes and monarchs 


in chriſtendom: that he was not only highly eſteemed by 
ſeveral popes ſucceſſively, by the grand duke of Tuſcany, 


by the republic of Venice, by the emperor Charles V. by 
Z 3 Francis 
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Francis I, &c. but was alſo invited over to Turky by Soly- 
man the Magnificent, upon a deſign he then had, of making 
a bridge over the Helleipont, from Conſtantinople to Pera. 
We mult not forget to obſerve, that he was allo an excel- 
lent poet. | | 


MICHAEL ANGELO DA CARAVAG CIO, a 
celebrated painter, was born at Caravaggio, a village in 
Milan, in the year 1569. He was at firſt no better than a 
day-labourer ; but having ſeen ſome painters' at work upon 


a a brick wall, which he had helped to raiſe, he was ſo charmed 


with their art, that he immediately applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of it; and in a few years made fo conſiderable a pro- 
greſs, that in Venice, Rome, and other parts of Italy he 
was cried up and admired, as the author of a new itile in 
painting. Upon his firſt coming to Rome, his necci:ii:s 
compelled him to paint flowers and fruit under cavalicr 
Gioſeppino : but growing weary of that ſubject, and re- 
turning to his former practice of hiſtories, he made vie of 
a method quite diffèrent from that of Gioſeppino, and ſol- 
Jowed the life as much too cloſely, as Gioſeppino departed 
from it. He imitated the defects, as well as the beauties of 
nature; and uſed to ſay, that “ thoſe pictures which were 
<< not drawn after nature, were but as ſo many rags, and 
be the figures of which they were compoſed, but as painted 
“ cards.” Hence his invention became ſo poor, that he 
could never draw any thing without his model before his 
eyes; and therefore underitood but little, either of deſign or 
decorum in his compoſitions ; however, though he wanted 
in deſign, he was admirable in colouring. We have ob- 
ſerved of Michael Angelo Buonarruoti, that he was incom- 
Parable in deſign, but knew little of colouring! The very 
reverſe is true of Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, who had 
as good a got in colouring, as he had a bad one in deſign. 
His pieces are to be met with in moſt of the cabinets in 
Europe. There are ſeveral of them at Rome and Naples; 
and one picture of his drawing is in the Dominican church 
at Antwerp, which Rubens uſed to call his maſter. 

It is faid of this painter, that he was as ſingular in his 
temper, as in his guſto of painting: full of detraction, and 
ſo ſtrangely contentious, that his pencil was no ſooner out 
of his hand, but his fword was in it. He treated his con- 
temporaries very contemptuoſly, Gioſeppino particularly, 
whom he uſed to make a jeſt of publicly; which however 
brought him ſometimes into danger. Thus one day, in a 


diſputs 


c 
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diſpute with Gioſeppino,. he run a young man through the 
body, who was for adjuſting the affair between them; upon 
which he was forced to fly to the marquis Juſtiniani for 
protection. Juſtiniani obtained his pardon nom the pope 
but he was no ſooner at liberty, than giving a looſe to his 
paſſions, he went to Gioſeppino, and challenged him. The 
latter anſwered, “ He was a knight, and would not draw 
his ſword againſt an inferior.” Michael Angelo, nettled 
at this anſwer, haſtencd to Malta, perforn:ed his vows and 
exerciſes, and received the order of knightnood as a ſerving- 
| brother. While he was there, he drew the decollation of 
| St. John Baptiſt for the great church. and the pourtrait of 
the grand maſter de Vigna-Court, which is in the king's 
cabinet. After this he ſet out for Rome, in order to force 
Gioſeppino to fight him; but in his return a fever took him, 


| and put an end to the quarre] and his life. This happened 

in 1609, when he was forty years of age. 

c MICRELIUS (Joun) profeſſor of divinity at Stetin, Vit. Mierel. 

: and a very learned man, was born at Cuſlin in Pomerania, = Harter 

1 upon the 3d of September 1597. He began his ſtudies in“ 

c the college of his own country; and in the year 1614, re-. 

g moved to Stetin, where he ſtudied theology under profeſſor 

Cramer. In the year 1616, he maintained a diſpute “ de 

1 Deo uno & trino,” which gained him a great reputation; 

: and went the year after to the univerſity of 1 

5 where he diſputed again “ de veritate tranſcendentali.“ He 

if received, in the year 1621, the degree of maſter of philo- 

q ſophy at the univerſity of Gripſwald, after having main- 

1 tained a theſis de meteoris;“ and ſometime after, went to 

i Leipfic to finiſh his ſtudies. He was made profeſſor of rhe- 

y toric in the royal college at Stetin in the year 1624, rector f 

4 of the ſenate ſchool in 1627, and rector of the royal college, ' I 

" and profeſſor of theology, in 1649. The ſame year he re- 5 

* ceived his doctor of divinity's degree, in the univerſity of \ 

" Griphſwald, and which he was, it ſeems, put upon aſking; io 

Þ becauſe in a famous diſpute he had with John Bergius, firſt b 

; preacher at the court of the elector of Brandenburg, upon |. 

is the differences between the Lutherans and Calviniſts, the 

id latter arrogantly boaſted of his being an old doctor in divi- | 

ut nity ; to which Micrelius could only anſwer,. * that he had , 

* received the degree of maſter in philoſophy before Bergius. 

Y, He had obtained by his ſolicitations, in the year 1642, when "BY 5 

or he was made profciior of rhetoric, that there might be allo " 
a profeſſors of law, phyſic, and mathematics, in the royal 1 


te Z 4 college; 
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college; and that a certain number of ſtudents might be 


maintained there at the public charge. e made a journey 


to Sweden in the year 1653, and had the honour to pay his 


reſpects to queen Chriſtina, who gave him very obliging 
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marks of her liberality, and who had before defrayed the 
charges of his doCtor's degree. He died upon the 3d of 
December, 1658. | 

This profeſſor wrote ſeveral learned works, which were 
well received, and went through ſeveral editions: among 
which were, 1. Ethnophronius contra Gentiles de princi- 
piis religionis chriſtianæ; to which he afterwards added a 
continuation Contra Judaicas depravationes. 2. Lexicon 
philoſophicum. 3. Syntagma hiſtoriarum eccleſiæ. 4. Syn- 
tagma hiftoriarum politicarum, &c. &c. He was married 
three times; firſt in 1627, to the daughter of Joachim Præ- 
torius, archdeacon and profeſſor at Stetin, whom he loſt at 
the end of one year, with a child he had by her; ſecondly, 
in 1630, to a daughter of David Reutz, ſuperintendant of 
eaſtern Pomerania, by whom he had nine children, two 


only of which ſurvived him; and —_— in 1642, to a 


daughter of Michael Hecken, ſuperintendent of Primiſlaw, 
by whom he had fix children, who all ſurvived him. All 
theſe tokens of the fruitſul blefling, which God had ſhed 
upon him, are particularly inſiſted on in his funeral Pro- 
gramma. . 


» MIDDLETON (fir Huch) a public-ſpirited man, 


and a very great benefactor to the city of London, by bring- 
ing in thither the New River. He was a native of Denbigh 


in North Wales, and a citizen and goldſmich of London. 
This city not being ſufficiently ſupplied with water, three 


acts of parliament were obtained for that purpoſe, one in 


queen Elizabeth's, and two in king James the Iſt's reign, 
granting the citizens of London full power. to bring a river 
from any part of Middleſex and Hertfordſhire. The pro- 
ject, after much calculation, was laid aſide as impracticable, 
till fir Hugh Middleton undertook it: in conſideration of 
which, the city conferred on him and his heirs, April the 


Iſt, 1606, the full right and power of the act of parliament, 


granted unto them in that behalf. Having therefore taken 
an exact ſurvey of all ſprings and rivers in Middleſex and 
Hertfordſhire, he made choice of two ſprings, one in the 
pariſh of Amwell near Hertford, the other near Ware, both 
about twenty miles diſtant from London; and having united 
their ſtreams, conveyed them to the city at a 8 
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labour and expence. The work was begun February the 

20th, 1608, and carried on through various ſoils, ſome 

ouzy and muddy, others extremely hard and rocky. Many 

bridges in the mean time were built over his New River; and 

many Crains were made to carry off land- ſprings and common- 

ſewers, ſometimes over and ſometimes under it. Beſides 

theſe neceſſary difficulties, he had, as may eaſily be imagined, 

many others to ſtruggle with; as the ſpite and derikon of 

the vulgar and envious, the many cauſeleſs hindrances and 

complaints of perſons. through whoſe grounds the channel 

was to be cut, &c. When he had brought the water into 

the neighbourhood of Enfield, almoſt his whole fortune was 

ſpent ; upon which he applied to the lord mayor and com- 

monalty of London ; but they refuſing to intereſt themſelves 

in the affair, he applied next to king James. His majeſty, 

willing to encourage that great and noble work, did, by in- 

denture under the great-ſeal, dated May the 2d, 1612, be- 

tween him and mr. Middleton, covenant to pay half the \ 

expence of the whole work, paſt and to come; and thus 

the deſign was happily effected, and the water brought into 

the ciſtern at Iſlington on Michaelmas-day 1613. Like all 

other projectors, fir Hugh greatly impaired his fortune b 

this ſtupendous work : for though king James had borne ſo 

great a part of the expence, and did afterwards, in 1619, 

grant his letters patent to fir Hugh Middleton, and others, 

incorporating them by the name of The governors and 
| % company of the New River, brought from Chadwell and 

« Amwell to London;“ and impowering them to chuſe a 
governor, deputy-governor, and treaſurer, to grant leaſes, 

&c. yet the profit it brought in at firſt was very inconſider- | 
able. There was no dividend made among the proprietors e  —_- 
till the year 1633, when 111. 19s, 1d. was divided upon / 
each ſhare. The ſecond dividend amounted only to gl. 4s. 2d. ROT ö 
and inſtead of a third dividend, a call being expected, king as, Parr 7 
Charles I. who was in poſſeſſion of the royal moiety afore- | 
ſaid, reconveyed it again to fir Hugh, by a deed under the 
great-ſeal, of the 18th of November 1636, in conſideration 
of fir Hugh's ſecuring to his majeſty and his ſucceſſors, a 
fee-farm rent of 5001. per annum, out of the profits of the 
company, clear of all repriſes. Sir Hugh charged that ſum | 
upon the holders of the king's ſhares, 3 for man : 
years the New River hath yielded a large revenue, and is ſo 
valuable, that the ſhares in it fell for thirty years purchaſe. 
In the mean time, although fir Hugh was a loſer in point 
of profit, yet he was a galner in point of honour ; for king 


. 
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f James made him firſt a knight, and then a baronet, for the 
ſervices he had done. When and where he died, we can- 
not tell; but at his death he bequeathed a ſhare in his New 
| River water to the company, of goldimiths in London, for 
the benefit of the poor members of it. | 
This ſhort account was due to the memory of fir Hugh 
Middleton, whoſe name deſerves to be trantmitted with 
honour and gratitude to poſterity, as much as thoſe ok, the 
builders of the famous aqueducts in ancient Rome. 


Or, MIDDLET ON (er. Conyers) a very celebrated 
=—- as Enyliſh divine, and a moſt ingenious and learned man, as 
ur 42 the ſon of a clergyman in Vorkſhire, and born at Richmond 
9 4 in that county, on the 27th of December, 1683. His father 
22 „ M Ha being poſſeſſed of an eaſy fortune, beſides his preferment in 
ue, ; "the church, gave him a liberal education; and at ſeventeen 
4 loarn years of age, he was ſent to Trinity-college in Cambridge, 
. 22 of which in 1706, he was choſen w. In 1707 he com- 
07s, e menced maſter of arts; and two years after joined with ſe- 
- 7 veral other fellows of his college in a petition to dr. John 
Lin a Grate More, then biſhop of Ely, as their viſitor, againſt the fa- 
„ Art. Baur mous dr. Bentley their maſter, However, he had no ſooner 
Ar. / + done this, than he withdrew himſelf from Bentley's juriſ- 
Aut diction, by marrying mrs, Drake, daughter of mr. Morris, 
: 7 Oak-Morris in Kent, and widow of counſellor Drake of 
Cambridge, a lady of ample fortune. After his marriage he 
Cleg e a {mall 1 in the iſle of Ely, which was in the 
ift of his wife; but reſigned it in little more than a year, 
Q. „Jon account of its unhealthy ſituation. Ki 

[Ae In October 1717, when king George the Iſt viſited the 

Fa "£0. I univerſity of Cambridge, he was created, with ſeveral others, 
Le a door of divinity by mandate; and was the perſon who 
— > ave the firſt motion to that famous proceeding againſt dr. 
"AL entley, which made ſuch a noiſe in the nation, Dr. Bent- 
2 lley, whoſe office it was to perform the ceremony called 
Creation, made a new and extraordinary demand of four 
guineas from each of the doctors, on pretence of a fee due 
to him as divinity-profeſſor, over and above a broad piece, 
which had by cuſtom been allowed as a preſent on this oc- 
caſion. Upon this a warm diſpute aroſe, the reſult of which 
was, that many of the doctors, and dr. Middleton among 
the reſt, conſented to pay the fee in queſtion, upon condi- 
tion, that the money ſhould be reſtored if it were not aiter- 
wards determined to be his right. It was determined againſt 
Rim, but ſtill he kept the money: upon which dr. Middleton 
| | FF 
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commenced an action againſt him, for the recovery of his 
money Dr. Bentley behaving with contymacy, and ſhew- 
ing all imaginable contempt to the authority of the univer- 
ſity, was at firſt ſuſpended from his degrees, and then de- 
graded. He petitioned the king for relief from that ſen- 
tence : upon which dr. Middleton, by the advice of friends, 
thought it expedient to put the public in poſſeſſion of the 
whole affair. This occaſioned him to publiſh, within the 
year 1719, the four following pieces: 1. A full and im- 
partial account of all the late proceedings in the univerſity 
of Cambridge, againſt dr. Bentley. 2. A ſecond part of 
the full and impartial account, &c. 3. Some remarks up- 
on a pamphlet, intitled, The caſe of dr. Bentley farther 
ſtated and vindicated, &c. The author of the piece here 
remarked, was the well-known dr. Sykes; and he is treated 
here by dr. Middleton with great contempt and ſeverity : 
who icems, however, afterwards to have changed his opinion 
of him, and to have becn upon yery charitable terms with 
him : for in his Vindication of the Free enquiry into the 
miraculous powers, which was publiſhed after his death, 
he appeals to his authority, and calls him “ a very learned Mid?leton's 
„ and judicious writer.“ The laſt piece is intitled, 4. A ere, web 
true account of the preſent ſtate of I rinity-college in Cam- — 9 
bridge, under the oppreſſive government of their maſter 
Richard Bentley, late D. D. But this regards only the 
quarrel betwixt him and his college, and is employed in 
expoling his miſdemeanours in the adminiſtration of college 
affairs. It ſeems to have been written, in order to take off 
a ſuſpicion which many then had, that the proceedings of 
the univerſity againſt dr. Bentley did not flow ſo much from 
any real demerit in the man, as from a certain ſpirit of re- 
ſentment and oppoſition to the court, the great promoter 
and manager of whoſe intereſt he was thought to be there: 
for it mutt be remembered, that, in that ſeaſon of his life, . 
dr. Middleton was a ſtrong tory ; though, like ſome other | : 
conſiderable perſons his contemporaries in the univerſity, he 
afterwards became a very good whig. / 
But dr. Middleton had not done with dr. Bentley yet. | [ 
The latter, in the year 1720, publiſhed Propoſals for a new | 
edition of the Greek Teſtament, and Latin verſion. The 
former, in 1721, publiſhed, 5. Remarks, paragraph by pa- 
ragraph, upon theſe propoſals, &c. and, at ſetting out, | 
only deſires his reader to believe, that they were not Ibid. vol. i i, 
drawn from him by perſonal ſpleen or envy to the author p. 31 
of them, but by a ſerious conviction, that he had neither 
* * . 
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ce talents nor materials proper for the work he had under- 
taken.“ Dr. Middleton's motto to this piece was very 
happily choſen, and deſerves to be tranſcribed. Tt is taken 


from an oration of the celebrated Peter Burman, who, with 


a view of defending his brother critic againſt his adverſaries, 


Pet. Burm. ſays, in a ſtrain of jrony, Doctus criticus & adſuetus 
— 5 urere, ſecare, inclementer omnis generis libros tractare, 
7 6 apices, ſyllabas, voces, dictiones confodere, & ſtylo exi- 


gere, continebitne ille ab integro & intaminato divine 
** ſapientiz monumento crudeles ungues ?” Dr. Bentley de- 
fended his propoſals againſt theſe remarks, which however 
he did not aſcribe to dr. Middleton, but to dr. Colbatch, a 
reverend and learned fellow of his college, and caſuiſtical 
profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Cambridge. He 
knew the true author very well, but was reſolved to diſ- 
ſemble it, for the double pleaſure it would give him, of 
abuſing dr. Colbatch, and ſhewing his contempt of dr. Mid- 
dleton. And indeed he did abuſe dr. Colbatch to that de- 
gree, that the vice-chancellor and heads of the univerſity, 
at a meeting on the 27th of February, 1720-1, pronounced 
his book to be a moſt ſcandalous and malicious libel, and 
reſolved to inflict a proper cenſure upon the author, as ſoon 
as he ſhould be diſcovered : for no names had yet appeared 
in the controverſy. Dr. Middleton then publiſhed, with 
his name, an anſwer to dr. Bentley's Defence, intitled, 
6. Some farther remarks, paragraph by paragraph, upon 
poſals lately publiſhed for a new edition of a Greek and 
tin Teſtament, by Richard Bentley, 1721. His motto, 
« Occupatus ille eruditione ſecularium literarum ſcripturas 
« omnino ſanQas ignoraverit, &c.“ Hieron. Theſe two 
ieces againft Bentley are written with great acuteneſs and 
ning; and though the critic affected to deſpiſe them 
much, yet they deſtroyed the credit of his propoſals ſo ef- 
fectually, that his intended publication of the New Teſta- 
ment came to nothing. 

Upon the great enlargement af the public library at Cam- 
bridge, by the addition of biſhop More's books, which had 
been purchaſed by the king at 60001: and preſented to the 
univerſity, the erection of a new office there, that of prin- 
c_ librarian, was firſt voted, and then conferred upon dr. 
Middleton : who, to ſhew himſelf worthy of it, publiſhed, 
in 1723, a little piece with this title, 7. Bibliothecæ Can- 
tabrigienſis ordinandæ methodus quædam, quam domino 
88 ſenatuique academico eonſiderandam & per- 

ciendam officii & pietatis ergo proponit. The plan 7 
. . 2 7 0 ö 
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lowed to be laid out properly, and the whole performance 
expreſſed in very elegant Latin. After the deceaſe of his 
firſt wife, he travelled through France into Italy, and ar- 
rived at Rome early in the year 1724. Much leiſure, with 
an infirm ſtate of health, was the cauſe of his journey to 
Italy: where, though his character and profeſſion were well 


known, he was yet treated with particular reſpect by per- 


ſons of the firſt diſtinction both in church and ſtate. The 
author of the account of MID DLETON, in the Biographia 
Britannica, relates, that on his firſt coming there he met 
with an accident, which nettled him not a little.“ Dr, 
« Middleton,” ſays he, made uſe of his character of 
&« principal librarian, to get himſelf introduced to his bro- 
« ther-librarian at the Vatican; who received him with 
6 2 politeneſs, but, upon his mentioning Cambridge, 
« ſaid, he did not know before that there was any univer- 
“ fity in England of that name, and at the ſame time took 
notice, that he was no ſtranger to that of Oxford, for 
« which he expreſſed a great eſteem. This touched the 
“ honour of our new librarian, who took ſome pains to 
% convince his brother not only of the real exiſtence, but 
of the real dignity of his univerſity of Cambridge. At 
&« laſt the keeper of the Vatican acknowledged, that, upon 
e recollection, he had indeed heard of a celebrated ſchool 
„ in England of that name, which was a kind of nurſery, 
© where youth were educated and prepared for their ad- 
« miſſion at Oxford; and dr. Middleton left him at preſent 
© in that ſentiment, But this unexpected indignity put 
% him upon his mettle, and made him reſolve to ſupport 
cc his reſidence at Rome in ſuch a manner, as ſhould: be a 
« credit to his ſtation at Cambridge; and accordingly he 
« agreed to give 4001. per annum for a hotel, with all 
accommodations, fit for the reception of thoſe of the firſt 
“rank in Rome: which, joined to his great fondneſs for 
antique curioſities, occaſioned him to treſpaſs a little upon 
© his fortune.“ 

He returned through Paris in the latter part of the yea 
1725, and arrived at Cambridge before Chriſtmas, He had 
not been long employed in his ſtudy, before he incurred the 
diſpleaſure of the whole phyſical tribe, by the publication of 
a piece, intitled, 8, De medicorum apud veteres Romanos 
degentium conditione diſſertatio; qua contra viros celeber- 
rimos Jacobum Sponium & Richardum Meadium ſervilem 


atque ignobilem eam fuiſſe oſtenditur, Cant. 1726. Mead See the arti- 
had Juſt before publiſhed an Harveian oration, in which he cle . 


had 
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had defended the dignity of his profeſſion : ſo that this 
ſeeming attempt of Middleton to degrade it, was conſidered 
by the faculty as ah open attack upon their order. Much 


' reſentment was ſhewn, and ſome pamphlets were written 


and publiſhed : one particularly with the title of Reſponſio, 
of which the late profeſſor Ward of Greſham-college was 
the author. Ward was ſuppoſed to be pitched upon by dr. 
Mead himſelf for this taſk: for his book was publiſhed un- 
der the doctor's inſpection; and at his expence. Dr. Mid- 
dleton defended his diſſertation, in a piece intitled, 9. Diſ- 
ſertationis, &c. contra anonymos quoſdam notarum breviumz 
reſponſionis, atque animadverſionis auctores, defenſio. Pars 
prima, 1727. The purpoſe of this piece ſeems to have been, 
not to purſue the controverſy, for he enters little into it, 
but to extricate himſelf from it with as good a grace as he 


could : for nothing more was written about it, and the two 


doctors Mead and Middleton, without troubling themſelves 
with the deciſion of the queſtion, became afterwards very 
good friends, | e 

In the ycar 1729, he publiſhed, 10. A letter from Rome, 
ſhewing an exact conformity between popery and paganiſm : 
or, The religion of the preſent Romans derived from that of 
their heathen anceſtors. This letter, though written with 
great politeneſs, good ſenſe, and learning, yet drew upon 
the author the diſpleaſure of ſome even of our own church ; 
becauſe he attacked in it the popiſh miracles with a gaiety, 
which ſeemed, in their opinion, to' condemn all miracles, 
A fourth edition was publiſhed in 1741, 8vo, to which 
were added, 1. A prefatory diſcourſe, containing an Anſwer 


to the writer of a popiſh book, intitled, The catholic 


chriſtian inſtructed, &c. with many new facts and teſtimo- 
nies, in farther confirmation of the general argument of the 
letter: and, 2. A poſtſcript, in which mr. Warburton's 
opinion concerning the paganiſm of Rome is particularly 
conſidered. | 

Hitherto dr. Middleton ſtood well wich mankind : for, 
notwithitanding the offence he had given to ſome bigots, by 
certain paſſages in the fore-mentioned letter, yet the reaſon- 
able part of chriſtians were very well pleaſed with it, as think- 
ing, very juſtly, that he had done great ſervice to proteſt- 
antiſm, by expoling the abſurdities and impoſtures of-popery. 
He had ſeveral perſonal qualities, which had recommended 
him to the world : he was an excellent ſcholar, and an ele- 
gant writer: he was farther, what every good ſcholar. anc 
even fine writer is not, a very polite man: he ſeems 


have 
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have been ſo naturally, yet was probably made more ſo by 


travelling into foreign countries, lince this contributes more 
than any thing to clear learning from pedantry, and religion 
from bigotry. In ſhort, he was a general favourite with 
the public, as well as with 'the community in which he 
lived, when an affair fell our, which ruined all his hopes, 


proved fatal to his preferment, and diſgraced him with his 
countrymen as long as he lived, 


About the beginning of the year 1730, was publiſhed 
Tindal's famous book, called Chriſtianity as old as the Erea- 
tion: the deſign of which was to deſtroy revelation, and to 
eſtabliſh natural religion in its ſtead, Many anſwerers roſe 


up againſt it, and, among the reſt, the well-known dr. 


Waterland, who publiſhed A vindication of ſcripture, &c. 
Dr. Middleton, not liking his manner of vindicating ſerip- 


ture, addreſſed, 11. A letter to him, containing ſome re- 


marks on it, together with the ſketch, or plan,' of another 
anſwer to Tindal's book, 1721. Two things contributed 
to make this performance as obnoxious to the indignation 
and reſentment of the clergy as poſſible : and thoſe were, 


firſt, the popular character of dr. Waterland, who was then 


conſidered by them as the head of the champions for ortho- 
dox chriſtianity, yet whom dr. Middleton, inſtead of re- 
verencing, had ventured to treat with the utmoſt contempt 
and ſeverity ; and, fecond!y, the very free things that dr. 


Middleton himſelf had aſſerted, more eſpecially his manner 


of ſaying them. His name was not ſet to the piece, nor 
was it known lor {ome time who was the real author of it. 
While dr. Watcrland continued to publiſh more parts of 


Scripture vindicated, &c. dr. Pearce, the preſent biſhop of 


Rocheſter, took up the cudgels in his behalf; which drew 
from dr. Middleton, 12. A defence of the letter to dr. Wa- 


terland, againſt the falſe and frivolous cavils of the author 


of the reply, 1731. Dr. Pearce replied to this Defence, 
and treated him now, as he had done before, as an infidel, 
or enemy to chriſtianity in diſguiſe ; who, under the pre- 
text of defending it in a bette; manner, meant all the while 
to ſubyert it. Dr. Middleton was now known to be the 
author of the letter, and he was well-nigh being ſtripped of 
his degrees, and of all his conncctions with the univerſity. 
But this was deferred, upon a promiſe that he would make 


all reaſonable ſatisfaction, and explain himſelf in ſuch a man- 


ner, as, if poſſible, to remove every ſtumbling-block of of- 
fence. Fhis he attempted to do in, 13. Some remarks on 
er, Pearce's ſecond reply, &c, wherein the author's ſenti- 

— | ments, 
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ments, as to all the principal points in diſpute, are fully and 
clearly explained in the manner that has been promiſed, 
Middleton's 1732: and he at leaſt affected ſo much by this piece, that 
works, vol. he was ſuffered to be quiet, and to remain in ſtatu quo; 
2 496. though he was eſteemed ever after a very indifferent be- 
undd eat. lever, and reproached by ſome of the flaming and bigotted 
clergy, by Venn in particular, with downright apoſtacy. 
There was farther publiſhed, in 1733, an anonymous pam- 
hlet, intitled, Obſervations addreſſed to the author of the 
een to dr. Waterland ; which was written by dr, Wil- 
liams, public orator of the univerſity of Cambridge ; 
and to which dr. Middleton replied in, -14. Some remarks, 
&c. but Williams's was a poor performance, and hurt him- 
ſelf rather than dr. Middleton. The purpoſe of Williams 
was to prove Middleton an infidel, and that his letter ought 
to be burnt, and himſelf baniſhed: after declaiming on 
which in a very low and perſecuting ſtrain, he preſſes him 

bid. vol. ii. to confeſs and recant in form. But,” ſays Middleton, 
F. 315. „ have nothing to recant on the occaſion; nothing to 

* confeſs, but the ſame four articles that I have alread 
, . r confeſſed: firſt, that the Jews borrowed ſome of their 
= ce cuſtoms from Egypt; ſecondly, that the Egyptians were 
gen 4/77 e poſſeſſed of arts and learning in Moſes's time; thirdly, 
e, e. giti that the primitive writers, in vindicating ſcripture, 
. 5 « found it neceſſary ſometimes to recur to allegory ; 
£4771 4455 = & fourthly, that the ſcriptures are not of abſolute and uni- 
ho 44/6 „ yerſal inſpiration, "Theſe are the only crimes that I have 
rt, been guilty of againſt. religion: and by reducing the con- 
CA tec troverly to theſe four heads, and declaring my whole 
from he uu“ meaning to be compriſed in them, I did in reality recant 
a «© every thing elſe, that through heat or inadvertency had 


A : 
arte 4 « dropped from me; every thing that could be conſtrued to 
Aw 6 a ſenſe hurtful to chriſtianity.” The truth is, dr. Mid- 


4 5 leton had aſſerted nothing under any of theſe heads, but 
1p what had been aſſerted by eminent divines before him; but 
an- they did not fay it in ſo exceptionable a manner: they did 

2-44 mot mix fatire and ridicule with what they ſaid, as he did; 

nor did they level their artillery at popular divines, who for 
PLA cde-Abeir zeal and orthodoxy were reverenced, and almoſt adored 
2 by the clergy. Otherwiſe it is well known, that ſeveral 
2 s, have interpreted the ſtory of the fall allegorically; that ſe- 
veral have ſuppoſed 3 to borrow rites from the Egyp- 

tians, as Spencer, &c. that ſeveral have held the ſcriptures 


not to be of univerſal inſpiration; among whom may be 
. reckoned 


— IL 
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feckoned Grotius and Tillotſon: and yet none of theſe 
were ſuſpected of meaning ill to revelation. 

During this terrible conflict, he was appointed in Decem- 


ber 1731, Woodwardian profeſſor ; and in July 1732, pub- 


liſhed his inauguration ſpeech, with this title, 15. Oratio 
de novo 3 explicandæ munere ex celeberrimi 
Woodwardi teſtamento inſtituto : habita Cantabrigiæ in 
ſcholis publicis. It is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that the reading lec- 
tures upon foſſils was not an employment ſuited either to 
his taſte, or to the turn of his ſtudies; and therefore we 
cannot wonder that he ſhould reſign it, as he did, in the 
E. 1734. Soon after this, he married a ſecond wife, 

ary, the daughter of the reverend Conyers Place, of Dor- 
cheſter ; and upon her death, which by the way happened 

ut a few years before his own, a third, who was Anne, 


the daughter of John Powell, eſq; of Boughroya, of Rad- 


nor, in North Wales. In 1735 he publiſhed, 16. A diſ- 
ſertation concerning the origin of printing in England : 
ſhewing, that it was firſt introduced and practiſed by our 
countryman William Caxton, at Weſtminſter, and not, as 
is commonly believed, by a foreign printer at Oxford. 


In the year 1741, came out his great work, intitled, 17. 


The hiſtory of the life of M. Tullius Cicero, London, in 
two volumes, 4to. This is indeed a very fine peformance, 
whether we regard the materials or the language; and will 
probably be read, as long as taſte and polite literature ſhall 
continue to prevail among us. It is written in the moſt 
correct and elegant ſtyle, and abounds with every thing that 
can inſtruct and entertain, that can inform the —— 

ing, and poliſh the taſte. Nevertheleſs there is one fault in 
it, which is commonly obſerved in the writers of particular 


and- 


lives, that _ are apt to be partial and prejudiced in favour 
7 


of their ſubje | 
of hiſtory. They work up their characters as painters do 
their pourtraits, taking the praiſe of their art to conſiſt not 
in copying, but in adorning nature; not in drawing a juſt 
reſemblance, but in giving a fine picture, or exalting the 
man into the hero. This dr. Middleton has certainly done 
in regard to Cicero: he has laboured every where to caſt a 
ſhade over his failings, to give the ſtrongeſt colouring to his 
virtues, and out of a good character has endeavoured to 
draw a perfect one; which, in our opinion, Cicero's was 
far from being. This, however, is a very flight blemiſh 


to his work; and the learned reader eſpecially, has it always. 


in his power to correct it, as he goes along. The life of 
Vol. VIII. A a Tully 


and to give us ſometimes panegyric inſtead 
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Tully was publiſhed by ſubſcription, and dedicated to lord 


Hervey, who was much the author's friend, and promiſed 
Middleton's him a great number of ſubſcribers. *<* His ſubſcription,” 
N he tells us, „“ was like to be of the charitable kind, and 

& Tully to be the portion of two young nieces“ (for he 

had no child living by any of his wives) „who were then 

„in the houſe with him, left by an unfortunate brother, 

„who had nothing elſe to leave.” It has been printed ſe- 
veral times in 8vo, and once in 4to, fince the firſt edition. 
In the year 1743 he publiſhed, 18. The Epiſtles of M. 
T. Cicero to M. Brutus, and of Brutus to Cicero, with 
the Latin text on the oppoſite page, and Engliſh notes to 
each epiſtle: together with a prefatory diſſertation, in which 
the authority of the ſaid epiſtles are vindicated, and all the 
objections of the reverend mr. Funſtall particularly conſidered 
and confuted. Mr. Tunſtall had, in a Latin performance 
addreſſed to dr. Middleton, called in queſtion the authority 
and genuineſs of the ſaid epiſtles, and attempted to prove 


them to be the forgery of ſome ſophiſt: and dr. Middleton 


thought it incumbent on him to vindicate their credit, and 
aſſert their real antiquity, having made much uſe of them 
Ibid. vol. iv. in his Life of Cicero. The reaſons,” he tells us, ** why 
r. 249» 250+ <6 he choſe to give an Engliſh anſwer to a Latin epiſtle, 
“are, firſt, the perpetual reference and connection which 
e this piece will neceſſarily have with his Life of Cicero; 


“ and, fecondly, as it will be a proper preface to this Engliſh 


edition of the letters themſelves.” In the year 1745, he 


publiſhed, 19. Germana quædam antiquitatis erudite mo- 


numenta, quibus Romanorum veterum ritus varii tam ſacri 
quam profani, tum Græcorum atque Ægyptiorum nonnulli 
illuſtrantur, Romæ olim maxima ex parte collecta, ac diſ- 


ſertationibus jam ſingulis inſtructa, 4to: and in 1747, 20. 


A treatiſe on the Roman ſenate, in two parts: the firſt of 
which contains the ſubſtance of ſeveral letters, formerly 


written to the late lord Hervey, concerning the manner of 


creating ſenators, and filling up the vacancies of that body 
in old Rome. in 85 | 
The ſame year came out a piece, which laid the founda- 
tion of another terrible controverſy with the clergy, intitled, 
21. An introductory diſcourſe to a larger work, deſigned 


hereafter to be publiſhed, concerning the miraculous powers 


which are ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in the chriſtian church 
from the earlieſt ages, through ſeveral ſucceſſive centuries ; 
tending to ſhew, that we have no ſufficient reaſon to be- 
lieve, upon the authority of the primitive fathers, that Ing > 
| uch 
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fuch powers were continued to the church after the days of 

the apoſtles. With a Poſtſcript, containing ſome Remarks 

on an archidiaconal charge, delivered laſt ſummer by the 

reverend dr. Chapman, to the clergy of the archdeaconry of 

Sudbury. This undertaking alarmed the clergy exceedingly, 

ſince it was impoſſible to ſucceed, without intirely deſtroy- 

ing the reputation of the fathers; and many were alſo of 

opinion, that the miracles of the three firſt centuries eſpe- 

cially, could not be rejected as forgeries and impoſtures, 

without tainting in ſore degree the credit of the ſcripture f 

miracles. They thought too, that even the canon of ſcrip- _,, 

ture muſt not be a little affected, if the fathers; on whoſe & /4 POW, 

credit the authenticity of its books in ſome meaſure depends, . 

were ſo utterly deſpiſed and ſet at nought. Be this as it » F'2 

will, the Introductory diſcourſe was immediately taken to /*” * en 

talk by the two famous polemic doctors, Stebbing and Chap- Hy 1177 hr 

man: the former of whom endeavoured chiefly to ſhew, AJ JE. 4 

that dr. Middleton's ſcheme was inſeparably connected with 55 7" 

the fall of mages or 6: while the latter laboured to ſupport” | 

the authority of the fathers. This attack dr. Middleton re- 

pelled by, 22. Some remarks on both their performances, 

1748: and in December the ſame year, publiſhed his larger 

work; with this title, 23. A free inquiry into the miracu- 

lous powers, which are ſuppofed to have ſubſiſted in the 

chriſtian church from the earlieſt ages, through ſeveral ſue- 

ceſſive centuries. Innumerable anſwerers now appeared 

againſt him; two of whom, namely Dodwell and Church, 

diftinguiſhed themſelves with ſo much zeal, that they were FARE 

complimented by the univerſity of Oxtord with the degree | ) 

of doctor in ivinity. ing ? CL, Af > 
Before dr. Middleton thought proper to take notice of Mo: 

any of his antagoniſts, he ſurpriſed the public with, 24. An. ) 5 ; . 

examination of the lord biſhop of London's Diſcourſes con- 2 H - #0 

an M. , 


cerning the uſe and intent of prophecy : with ſome curſory 
animadverſions on his late Appendix, or additional diſſerta- e 


tion, containing a farther enquiry into the Moſaic account 2 gude. F 


of the fall, 1750. He tells us in the beginning of this Ex- LHA 7. 172 


amination, that though theſe diſcourſes of dr. Sherlock had , 7 7, M | 


been © publiſhed many years, and ſince corrected and enlarged |; 


* by him in ſeveral ſucceſſive editions, yet he had in truth „„ 


e never read them till very lately; or otherwiſe theſe ani- * 
“ madverſions might have made their appearance probably Ter vi 
much earlier.” But, in our humble opinion, how ne-. He 0 4 


| ceſſary ſoever dr. Middleton might find it to make this aſ- Alc 1 a6 


ſertion, in order to introduce his Examination with a good — 
A a 2 grace of 
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grace at this time of day to the public, it is not credible : 
it is not credible, that he ſhould never have read theſe fa- 


mous diſcourſes; he, whoſe whole life was devoted to books. 
Let it be remembered alſo, that dr. Middleton and dr. Sher- 


ſame univerſity, and nearly the ſame ſtanding ; and that, 

bow ſeverely and ſpitefully ſoever the former may treat the 

latter in the preſent Examination, yet there was a time when 

Middleton's he triumphed in him, as the principal champion and or- 
28 vol. « nament of church and univerſity.” Different principles 
' Þ 333. and different intereſts ſeparated them afterwards : but is it 
poſſible to conceive that dr. Middleton, who publiſhed his 

7 2s c Examination in 1750, ſhould never have read theſe diſ- 
ave ge courſes till juſt before, though they were publiſhed in 1725 ? 
of 146 In ſhort, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that this Exami- 
She «(9 nation was drawn — dr. Middleton by nothing but ſpleen 
Lee and perſonal enmity. Whether the biſhop preferred, had 
„ g not been ſufficiently mindful of the doctor unpreferred, or 
: whether the biſhop had been an abettor and encourager of 
ae <2 thoſe who oppoſed the doctor's principles, we cannot poſi- 
„ + tively ſay: but we believe both theſe cauſes to have con- 
curred, in creating an enmity between the doctor and the 
biſhop, and the latter eſpecially to have occaſioned this Ex- 
amination. It was refuted by the learned dr. Rutherforth, 
divinity profeſſor at Cambridge : but dr. Middleton, whoſe 
end ſeems to have been anfwered, which was to abuſe the 
biſhop a little, purſued the argument no farther, It is in- 
deed to be wondered, that he ſhould: begin it from any mo- 
tive whatever, when he had ſo much buſineſs upon his 
hands ; when he had certainly antagoniſts enough, without 
raiſing up freſh ones. It does not appear, that he origi- 
nally intended to reply to any of them ſeparately, for he 
was meditating a general anſwer to all the objections made 
againſt the Free enquiry ; but being ſeized with illneſs, and 
imagining he might not be able to go through it, he ſingled 
out Church and Dodwell, as the two moit conſiderable of 
his adverſaries, and employed himſelf in preparing a parti- 
cular anſwer to them. This, however, he did not live to 
finiſh, but died of a flow hectic fever and diſorder in his 
liver, on the 28th of July, 1750, in the ſixty- ſeventh year 
of his age, at Hilderſham in Cambridgeſhire, an eſtate of 
his own purchaſing. A little before his death, he thought 
it prudent to accept of a ſmall living from fir John Frede- 
rick, bart. A few months after was publiſhed his, 25. Vindt- 
cation of the Free enquiry into the miraculous 1 
| | rom 


lock were formerly acquainted, and in friendſhip, of the - 
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MIDDLET O N; 


from the objections of dr. Dodwell and dr. Church. The 


piece is unhniſhed, as we have obſerved, but very correct 
and pertinent as far as it goes, and that is about fourſcore 
pages in quarto. | 

n the year 1752, were collected all the fore- mentioned 
works, except The life of Cicero, and printed in four vo- 
lumes 4to, under the title of Miſcellaneous works; among 
which were inſerted theſe following pieces, never before 


publiſhed, viz. 26. A preface to an intended anſwer to all 
the objections made againſt the Free enquiry. 27. Some 


curſory reflections on the diſpute, or diflention, which hap- 
pened at Antioch, between the apoſtles Peter and Paul. 
28. Reflections on the variations, or inconſiſtencies, which 
are found among the four evangeliſts, in their different ac- 
counts of the ſame facts. 29. An eſſay on the gift of tongues, 
tending to explain the proper notion and nature of it, as it 
is deſcribed and delivered to us in the ſacred ſcriptures, and 
as it appears alſo to have been underſtood by the learned 
both of ancient and modern times. 30. Some ſhort remarks 
on a ſtory told by the ancients concerning St, John the evan- 
geliſt, and Cerinthus the heretic ; and on the uſe which is 
made of it by the moderns, to inforce the duty of ſhunning 
heretics. 31. An eflay on the allegorical and literal inter- 
pretation of the creation and fall of man. 32. De Latina- 
rum literarum pronunciatione diſſertatio. 33. Some letters 
of dr. Middleton to his friends. A ſecond edition of theſe 
Miſcellaneous works have ſince been publiſhed, in five vo- 
lumes, $8vo ; but we a little wonder that there ſhould have 
been a call for them. Many of the pieces which compoſe 


them are now but little intereſting 3 and though they might 


be read. with great eagerneſs, at the time they were 
publiſhed, yet being moſtly of the controverſial kind, the 
are as naturally forgotten, as the things and perſons whic 
occaſioned them. Some of them, however, diſcuſs queſtions 


of the utmoſt importance; and they are all written with the 


panes acuteneſs and learning. As a writer, no man de- 
erves better to be read than dr. Middleton, no man having 


exceeded him in ſpirit, 2 correctneſs, and ele- 
gance. He tells his patron lord 


of The life of Cicero, that ** it was Cicero who inſtructed 
* him to write; your lordſhip,” he goes on, who re- 
. © wards me for writing: for next to that little reputation 
„with which the public has been pleaſed to favour me, 
e the benefit of this ſubſcription is the chief fruit that I 
have ever reaped from my ſtudies.” Of this he often 


A a 3 ſpeaks 


ervey, in his dedication 
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ſpeaks, ſometimes in terms of complaint, and ſometimes, 

Preface to as in the following paſſage, in a ftrain of triumph. 1 

Foo: figs „% never was trained,” ſays he, „to pace in the trammels 

N. 80 of the church, nor tempted by the ſweets of its pre- 

3 2 & ferments, to ſacrifice the philofophic freedom of a ſtu- 

bY. tle 6 gious, to the ſervile reſtraints of an ambitious life: and 
| 5+ 1 from this very circumſtance, as often as J reflect upon it, 
N . I feel that comfort in my own breaſt, which no external 
br 64 FJ 49,4 honours can beſtow. 1 perſuade myſelf, that the life and 
_ „ faculties of man, at the beſt but ſhort and limited, can- 
,. 5 ©* not be employed more rationally or laudably, than in the 
„ie a ſearch of knowledge, and eſpecially of that fort which 
_—_” PA — relates to our duty, and conduces to our happineſs, &c.“ 
al a# len All which ſort of reflection is great, noble, ſolid, and com- 
ni ur fortable, when it flows from good temper and true philoſo- 
Drege 2 phy, and not from ſpleen and a ſpirit of reſentment, as with 
IN 214 7 A gr. Middleton it is to be feared it did. And why this four- 
. F neſs and ill humour? Why, perhaps, for the want of two 
A prebends, or two livings: that is, for the want of thoſe 
#4 a. 12 trifling attainments and diſtinctions, which it is frequently 
2 tier A, neither excellence nor happineſs in one man to have, nor 


4 imperfection nor miſery in another to want. un e, ft 
22 DI + ere * a rH Je . 

55 „  MIGNARD (NichoL As) a very ingenious French 
ad „ / / 3 painter, was born at Troyes; where having learned the ru- 
CHA 2) diments of his art, he went from thence to Italy, to be 
ey; ene made perfect in it. On his return he married at Avignon, 
dar bo which occaſioned him to be called Mignard of Avignon. 
| TM He was afterwards employed at the court and at Paris, and 

became rector of the academy of painting. He excelled prin- 
. cipally in colouring ; and there are a great number of pour- 

traits and hiſtorical pieces of his doing. He died of a dropſy 

in 1668, leaving behind him a brother, Peter Mignard, who 

_ ſucceeded Mr. Je Brun, in 1690, in the place of firſt painter 
to the king, and in that of director and chancellor of the 

royal academy of painting. He died the 13th of March, 

1695. aged cighty-four, His pourtraits are extremely 
beautiful. 1 I „ : A, ; , 


MILL (Jon) a very learned Engliſh divine, was 
born at Shap in Weſtmoreland, about the year 1645. In 
the year 1661, he was entered a ſervitor of Queen's-college 
in Oxford, of which he was afterwards choſen fellow. 
Then he entered into holy orders, became an eminent 
preachey and tutor, and was made a minor ar of 

TTT xetery 


22 


n = 
Exeter, by dr. Lamplugh, biſhop of that fee, to whom he A bea. 


was chaplain. In the year 1681, he took the degree of — 


doctor in divinity, being about the ſame time appointed 
chaplain in ordinary to king Charles II. and in 1685, he Ibis. 
was elected eie of St. Edmund's-ball in Oxford, He 

publiſhed in 1676, at London, in 4to. A ſermon preached 
on the feaſt of the annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, 
at St. Martin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter, on. Luke i. 28. 
His edition of the Greek Teſtament, for which he will be 
ever memorable, was publiſhed about a fortnight before his 
death, which happened June the 23d, 1707. This is the 
title of it; Novum Teſtamentum Græcum, cum lectionibus 
variantibus MSS. exemplarium, verſionum, editionum, S. S. 
patrum & ſeriptorum eccleſiaſticorum; & in eaſdem notis. 
Accedunt loca Scripturz parallela, aliaque exegetica. Præ- 
mittitur diſſertatio de libris Novi Teſtamenti, canonis con- 
ſtitutione, & ſacri textus novi fœderis ad noſtra uſque tem- 
pora hiſtoria, This moſt elaborate work was undertaken 
by the advice of dr. John Fell, biſhop of Oxford ; and the 
impreflion was begun at his charge, in his lordſhip's printing- 
houſe near the theatre. But after the biſhop's death, his 
executors were not willing to carry on the undertaking, and 
therefore dr. Mill refunded the coſts which the biſhop had 
been at, and finiſhed the impreflion at his own expence. 
Dr. Mill was employed * years upon this edition; and 
if the expectations of the learned foreigners, as well as 
Engliſh, were raiſed pretty high about it, we do not find, 


that they were at all diſappointed. “ I own,” ſays mr. Bibtioth, 


L'Enfant, in a letter to Le Clerc, <* that the prolegomena chat. toms 
vi. alt. 5. 


55 


eſpecially, have even exceeded mine.” It was however at- 
tacked at length by the very eminent and learned dr. Daniel 
Whitby, in his Examen variantium lectionum Johannis 
Milli, S. T. P. &c. in 1710. or, An examination of the va- 
rious readings of dr. John Mill upon the New Teſtament: in 
which it is ſhewn, ** I. That the foundations of theſe various 
« readings are altogether uncertain, and unfit to ſubvert the 
e preſent reading of the text. II. That thoſe various readings, 
© which are of any moment, and alter the ſenſe of the text, 
&« are very few; and that in all theſe caſes the reading of the 
&« text may be defended. III. That the various readings of 
& lefſer moment, which are conſidered at large, are ſuch as 
© will not warrant us to recede from the ah N received 
« reading, IV. That dr. Mill, in collecting theſe various 
<« readings, hath often acted diſingenuouſly, that he abounds. 
« in falſe citations, and frequently contradits himſelf.” 
. | Aa 4 | It 


Phileuth. 
L. phenſ, P» 


90, &c. 


Diſcourſe on 
free think 
ing, p. 88. 
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It ſeems the various readings which dr. Mill had collected 


amounted, as it was ſuppoſed, to above 30, ooo; and this 
alarmed dr. Whitby, who thought that the text was made 

recarious, and a handle hereby given to the free-thinkers. 
Thus mr. Collins, in his Diſcourſe upon free- thinking, urges 
a paſſage out of this book of dr. Whitby's, to ſhew that 
dr. Mill's various readings of the New Teſtament muſt render 
the text itſelf doubtful. But to this objection dr. Bentley, 
in his Philoleutherus Lipſienſis, has given a full and deciſive 
anſwer, the ſubſtance of which we will here tranſcribe for 


the benefit of the reader : The 20,000 various lections 


«© then,” ſays dr. Bentley, „are allowed and confeſſed ; 
and if more copies yet are collated, the ſum will ſtill 
«© mount higher. And what is the inference from this? 
© why one 8 here quoted, infers, that no profane 
* author whatever has ſuffered ſo much by the hand of 
« time, as the New Teftament has done. Now if this 


„ ſhall be found utterly falſe; and if the ſcriptural text has 


% no more variations, than what muſt neceſſarily have hap- 
6 pened from the nature of things, and what are common, 
and in equa] proportion, in all claſſics whatever, I hope 


„ this panic will be removed, and the text be thought as 


ce firm as before. If,” ſays dr. Bentley, „there had been 
c but one MS. of the Greek Teſtament at the reſtoration 
<« of learning about two centuries ago, then we had had no 


ee various readings at all. And would the text be in a bet- 


& ter condition then, than now we have 30, ooo? So far 
« from that, that in the beſt ſingle copy extant we ſhould 
cc have had hundreds of faults, and ſome omiſſions irrepa- 
rable: - beſides that, the ſuſpicions of fraud and foul play 
would have been increaſed immenſely. It is good there- 
fore,” « Fas. © to have more anchors than one; and 
another MS, to join with the firſt, would give more au- 
& thority, as well as ſecurity. Now chuſe that ſecond 
cc where you will, there ſhall be a thouſand, variations from 
« the rl; and yet half or more of the faults ſhall ſtill re- 
« main in them both. A third therefore, and ſo a fourth, 
& and ſtill on, are deſirable; that by a joint and mutual 


. 


help, all the faults may be mended ; ſome copy preſerving 


„„ the New 


ce the true reading in one place, and ſome in another. And 
4 yet the more copies you call to aſſiſtance, the more do 
the various readings multiply upon you: every copy hav- 
ing its peculiar ſlips, though in a principal paſſage or two 
cc it, do ngular ſervice. And this is a fact, not only in 
eſtament, but in all ancient books whatener 

a . 1 


cc 


A LK 
& It is a providence and a great blefling,” continues 
the 8 that ſo many MSS. of the Ne Teſtament 
« are ſtill among us; ſome procured from Egypt, others 
© from Aſia, others found in the weſtern churches. For 
6 the very diſtances of the places, as well as numbers of 
e the books demonſtrate, that there could be no colluſion, 
e no altering nor interpolating one copy by another, nor 


„ all by any of them. In profane authors, as they are 


te called, whereof one MS. only had the luck to be pre- 
% ſerved, as Velleius Paterculus among the Latins, and 
« Heſychius among the Greeks, the faults of the ſcribes are 


“found ſo numerous, and the defects fo beyond all _— 


that notwithſtanding the pains of the learnedeſt and acute 

e critics for two whole centuries, theſe books ſtill are, and 
& are like to continue, a mere heap of errors. On the con- 
“ trary, where the copies of any author are numerous, though 
© the various readings always increaſe in proportion, there 
<« the text, by an accurate collation of them made by {kil- 
„ful and judicious hands, is ever the more correct, and 
© comes nearer to the true words of the author, —lIt is 
&© plain therefore to me,” concludes the doctor, „that 
“ your learned Whitbyus, in his inveQtive againſt my dead 
friend, was ſuddenly ſurpriſed with a panic; and under 
& his deep concern for the text, did not reflect at all, what 
that word really means. The preſent text was firſt ſettled 


C almoſt 200 years ago out of ſeveral MSS. by Robert 


<« Stephens, a printer and bookſeller at Paris; whoſe beauti- 
<« ful and, generally ſpeaking, accurate edition, has been 


cc ever ſince counted the ſtandard, and followed by all the 


c reſt, Now this ſpecific text in your doctor's notion, ſeems 
<« taken for the ſacred original in every word and ſyllable ; 
« and if the conceit is but ſpread and propagated, within a 
« few years that printer's infallibility will be as zealoufl 

« maintained, as an evangeliſt's or apoſtle's. Dr. Mill, 
« were he alive, would confeſs to your doctor, that this text 
<« fixed by a printer, is ſometimes, by the various readings, 


« rendered uncertain; nay, is proved certainly wrong. 


« But then he would ſubjoin, that the real text of the ſa- 
« cred writer does not now, ſince the originals have been 
<« fo long loſt, lie in any ſingle MS. or edition, but is diſ- 
e perſed in them all. It is competently exact indeed, even 
ce in the worſt MS. now extant: nor is one article of faith 
“ or moral precept either perverted or loſt in them; chuſe 


« as aukwardly as you can, chuſe the worſt by defign, out 


« of the whole lump of readings, But the leſſer matters 


66 of 
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Hg JIALUE e of diction, and among ſeveral ſynonymous expreſſions, 
: „the very words of the writer mutt be found out by the 
fred al br fame induſtry and ſagacity, that is uſed in other books; 
a Ce age muſt not be riſked upon the credit of any particular MS, 
Den hub“ or edition; but be fought, acknowledged, and challenged 
and flit wherever they are met with. Not frighted thereſore 
ben with the preſent 30,000, I for my part, and as I believe 
=_— | 7 „ Caf, many others, would not lament, if out of the old manu- 
Ae. / * , ,* ſcripts yet untouched, 10, ooo more were faithfully col- 
Ay on 1709 lads & lected: ſome of which without queſtion would render the 
Als, „ text more beautiful, juſt and exact; though of no con- 
Dn Sf £51571 9746 ſequence to the main of religion, nay, perhaps, wholly 
Fu, Lee ſynonymous in the view of common readers, and quite 
- U Ades inſenſible i any modern verſion,” 
rel, i Dre BAY Walford Din As 
RAPS * MILLER (James) an Engliſh dramatic poet, was the 


n of a clergyman in Dorſetſhire, and born in the year 1703. 


Can H. Ile was at firſt defi ned for a trade, and was for ſome time 

Leon that account with a merchant, who was a near relation, 

2 4 in London; but not being able to endure the ſervility and 

3 "af / drudgery it required, he was ſent to Wadham- college in 

A He A AUUOxftord, where he received his education. While he was 

OX 2 allow reſident in that univerſity, he compoſed part of his famous 

3 Je ar, comedy called, The _— of Oxford; which was acted 

onde, in the year 1729, by the particular recommendation of mrs. 

XN" —Oldfeld. He publiſhed afterwards the following dramatic 

oh es i n- pieces: in 1733, The mother-in-law, or, The doctor the 

2 Jau &,, diſeaſe, a comedy, taken from Moliere's Malade imaginaire, 

Ya Hh be Cor, The hypocondriac; in 1736, The man. of taſte, a co- 

Aa medy, which had a run of thirty nights; the ſame year, 

. Univerſal paſſion, a comedy, altered from Shakeſpear's All's 

well that ends well; in 1737, Art and nature, a comedy; 

the ſame year, The coffee-houſe, a farce; in 1739, An 

hoſpital for fools, a farce; in 1743, Mahomet the impoſtor, 

a tragedy, during the run of which the author died. Mr. 

Miller was alſo the author of many occaſional pieces in 

oetry ; of which his Harlequin Horace is the moſt confi- 

derable. This fatire is dedicated to mr. Rich, the preſent 

| manager of Covent- garden theatre; in which with an ironi- 

Fg 1 * cal ſeverity, he laſhes that gentleman, on account of ſome 
4 . 11 0 

e 


f ©, t ws og eftence mr. Rich had given him. 2 
„„ volume of ſermons; an Was principally concerned in the 
tranſlation of Moliere's Comedies, publiſhed by Watts, 
He had no benefice till a few weeks before his death, but is 
ſaid to have ſubliſted chiefly by his pen. & He was then pre- 


ſented to the living of Uptia in Dorſerſhire, which * 

* 
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reply to this book; but the chamber of the edict ſitting at i 


diſapproved of Milletiere's publiſhing a work, which was 174 


court; and being ſuſpected of holding intelligence with fo- 
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ther poſſeſſed before him; but did not live long enough to 
reap the fruits of it. | | 


MILLETIERE (Tnarorhirus BRAcRHET, ſieur de e ac 
la) “ a man who gained,” as Bayle ſays, ** more reputation a ee 
„ than what was good, by meddling in religious affairs, and AL . 
« endeavouring to reconcile the Roman catholics and pro- , > ts . 
© teſtants of France.” Samuel Marets, in his book De Lib. ii. cap, - /*- 
antichriſto revelato, tells us, “ that Milletiere ſtudied the Fg L ts J 
e Jaw a little at Heidelberg, and was admitted advocate, J 
6 or barriſter ; that not ſucceeding in this profeſſion he”? <® — 
c turned divine, ſtudied Hebrew, and affected a mighty/*7 7***© , 
„ zeal againit Arminianiſm; that gaining an intereſt by Ae, Sure 4 
degrees, he managed the conference between Camero andi —— 
“ Tilenus, obtained the office of elder in the conſiſtory of e a, 
$ the church of Paris, and was afterwards elected a repre- 1 Fd 
6 ſentative of the province at the aſſembly of Rochelle; that” OE ct 
5 he had a principal ſhare in the warm reſolutions of this?“ e ) Von 
56 aſſembly, and wrote with an extraordinary vehemence Aw. Heh 
** againſt his adverſary Tilenus.” - Tilenus, it ſeems, under /, Ju rut 
the name of Abraham Elintus, had, in the year 1621, ad-- 
dreſſed a book to the French proteſtants aſſembled at Rochelle; 
in which he exhorted them earneſtly to ſubmit themſelves to- Vi. A, of: 
their prince, and by no means to take up arms in defence - BY au 


{1.42.4 £4 — 
* 


of the edicts granted in their favour. Milletiere, being ſe- ig A 2 


cretary to this aſſembly, wrote an anſwer with this title, [il 
Diſcours des vraies raiſons, &c. or, A diſcourſe ſetting forth 
the true reaſons, for which the proteſtants in France may 
and ought in good conſcience to reſiſt by force of arms the 
open perſecution, which the enemies of their religion and * 
the ſtate have raiſed againſt them. Tilenus made a ſhort | l; 


{Sale 


Beziers, cauſed it to be burnt by the hand of the common 5 
hangman, and enquiry to be made after the name of the 
author. It is worth obſerving alſo, that Grotius highly Got. epi 


— — 
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ſo likely to render the proteſtants odious to crowned heads. 
Milletiere afterwards ſolicited for the duke of Rohan at the 


8 
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reign enemies, and of being engaged in a plot againſt the 
government, he was apprehended and ſent to Thoulouſe. 
There he was put to the rack, and ſuffered a long impriſon- 
ment; but at laſt being ſet at liberty by the interceſſion of 
friends, and the king's clemency, he undertook to bring all 
the Hugonots to the Roman catholic religion, To this 


380 MIL L E TIERE. 


purpoſe he printed ſeveral reconciling tracts; but not taking 


any notice of the complaints of the conſiſtory of Charenton, 
he was at laſt excommunicated; upon which ſome time 
after he abjured proteſtantiſm in March 1645, and profeſſed 
himſelf of the Roman catholic communion. 

He continued to write controverſy, and to teſtify, that he 
believed a re-union of religions might be brought about, 
Among other books, he publiſhed at Paris Le triomphe de 
. la verite pour la paix de l'egliſe, pour convier le roi de la 

Grand Bretagne d embraſſer Ia foi catholique; that is, The 

triumph of truth for the peace of the church, in order to 

perſuade the king of Great Britain to embrace the catholic 

faith. This was dedicated to Charles II. in his exile : and 

though the king, we may be ſure, was highly diſpleaſed 

with the dedication from the firſt, yet he had ſome incli- 

nation to be ruled by thoſe, who adviſed him to deſpiſe it, 

and not to give any public teſtimony of his diſpleaſure. But 
conſidering afterwards, that ſuch an attempt muſt needs 

give a handle to the inſults of his enemies, he commanded 

the learned biſhop Bramhall, who attended him in his exile, 

to anſwer it, without taking any notice, but by the by, of 

that pompous book; to which it was prefixed. This anſwer 

was printed at Geneva in the year 1655, with an adver- 

tiſement prefixed ; where it is obſerved, that Milletiere, 

„ having once paſſed this Rubicon, becomes one of our 

Refponſea ©* moſt cruel adverſaries. He has haraſled,” ſays the adver- 
Fepiſtre de- tiſer, ** all the proteſtant miniſters, &c. but what has ſur- 
- 4: nord “ priſed all ſenſible people of both religions, is to ſee, that 
p. 163, he has forgot himſelf ſo far, as to dedicate his book to 
| the king of Great Britain; a prince, whom he knew very 
« well to be of a perſuaſion quite oppoſite to that which he 

has attempted to eſtabliſn in his book; and to whom he 

could not addreſs things of that nature, without drawing 

6 his juſt indignation upon himſelf, and fomenting the un- 

& juſt ſuſpicions of his rebellious ſubjects. His epiſtle de- 

& dicatory is no other than a torrent of reproaches againſt 

„ the church which he has abandoned, after having torn 

her entrails, than outrageous attacks on the memory of 

© the deceaſed king of England; than flattering inſinuations 

to his ſucceſſor, and imaginary victories over thoſe, whom 
neither he nor the leaders of his party durſt fairly look in 

<« the face: and all this precious ſtuff muſt have the pom- 

4 pous title truly of The triumph of truth for the peace of 


— 


* the church.” It was indeed neceſſary to correct the in- 


ſolence, as well as folly of this dedicator, who could — 
| 5 | 0 
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of making his court to Charles II. by preſenting him with 
2 book, in which he affirms, that Charles I. died an invi- 
fible, but true member of the church of Rome: I mean, if 
Charles II. had any thoughts of being ever reſtored to the 
crown of England again. 

It — ſaid of Milletiere, 8 he _ * ſhocked after his — 
converſion to popery, upon hearing a bi draw a parallel nge; 
between the Virgin Mary and Jeſus Chriſt, and 4— his 2 — 
giving the ſuperiority to the former, as frankly to declare, Bayle's 
« than ſooner than be obliged to hear ſuch ſermons often, Pict. Bram- 


ce he would actually turn proteſtant again.” Woke, 
| Hift, de 
MILTON (Jonn) a moſt illuſtrious Engliſh poet, Soy 


and famous alſo for his politics, was deſcended from a very ton by To- 
ancient family at Milton near Abingdon, in Oxfordſhire. land, pre- 
His grandfather mr. John Milton was under-ranger of the fixed to his 
foreſt of Shotover near Oxford, and a zealous papiſt : his — 
father, whoſe name was John Milton alſo, embraced the miſcellane- 
proteſtant religion in his youth, and was on that account ou works, 
diſinherited. Upon this he went to London, and applied 1b, 4 
himſelf to the buſineſs of a ſcrivener; and marrying after- Life of Mil- 
wards a gentlewoman of a good family, he ſettled in a houſe ton by Birch, 
which he purchaſed in Bread-ftreet. Here our poet, his 3 
eldeſt ſon, was born the gth of December 1608, and was 3738. 
trained with great care in virtue and piety from his infancy, 
by his parents. He had firſt a private tutor at home, one Fourth elegy 
mr. Young, with whom he held an affectionate correſpond- among bis 
ence for ſeveral years: afterwards he was put to St. Pau]'s- -*inpoems. 
ſchool, where he applied fo intenſely to books, that he hurt 
his conſtitution, which was none of the ſtrongeſt ; for from 
his twelfth year he 2328 ſat up half the night at his 
ſtudies, and this, with his frequent head- achs, is ſuppoſed 
to have been the firſt ruin of his eyes. He made an extra- 
ordinary progreſs, and gave ſome early ſpecimens, both in 
Latin and Engliſh, of an admirable genius for poetry. 

In 1725, when he was ſeventeen years of age, he was 
admitted of Chriſt's- college in Cambride e, under the tuition 
of mr. William Chappel, afterwards biſhop of Roſs in Ire- 
land; and in 1628, proceeded bachelor of arts, having 
neglected no part of academical learning, although his chief 
delight lay in cultivating his poetical talents. His father 
deſigned him for the church, nor had he any other inten- 
tions for ſome time : but afterwards, growing out of hu- 
mour with the public adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
and fram n diſſatisfied with the eſtabliſhed _ . 

urch- 
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church- government, he dropped all thoughts of that kind. 
% By the intentions of my parents and friends,” ſays he in 
one of his tracts, „I was deſtined of a child, and in mine 
© own reſolutions, to the church; till coming to ſome ma- 


c turity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded 


c 'it, that he who would'take orders muſt ſubſcribe ſlave, 


c and take an oath withal, which unleſs he took with a 


& conſcience that could retch, he muſt either ſtrain, per- 


jure, or ſplit his faith, I thought it better to prefer a 
<< blameleſs filence before the ſacred office of ſpeaking, 


bought and begun with ſervitude and forſwearing.“ 
After he had taken the degree of maſter of arts, which 
was in 1632, he left the univerſity, and returned to his 


father, who having acquired a competency of fortune; with 


which he was ſatisfied, had quitted buſineſs, and ſettled him- 
felf at Horton near Colnbrook, in Buckinghamſhire. . In 
a five years retirement here, he inriched his mind with the 


choiceſt ſtores of Grecian and Roman learning, drawn from 


the beſt authors in each language, conſtantly keeping his eye 
upon poetry, for the ſake and ſervice of which chiefly theſe 


treaſures were collected: and the poems intitled, Comus, 


P Allegro, Il Penſeroſo, and Lycidas, all written within this 


period, would have tranſmitted his fame to the lateſt poſte- 


rity, if he had never performed any thing elſe. The maſk 


of Comus was wrote in 1634, and afterwards printed under 
the following title, A maſk preſented at Ludlow-caſtle 1634, 


on Michaelmaſſe-night, before the right honourable John 


See a letter 
of his to 
Milton, 
printed in 

| Reliquiz 
Wottonia- 
n. 


4 


then provoſt of Eton- college, he {ct out in the ſpring of the 


earl of Bridgwater, viſcount Brackley, lord-prefident of 


Wales, and one of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy- 


council ; and the dedication 'by mr. Henry Lawes, who ſet 
the muſic, ſhews that Milton wrote it at the ſolicitation of 
the Bridgwater family. In his Lycidas he laments the death 
of mr. Edward King, fellow of Chriſt's-college in Cam- 
bridge, who was drowned Auguſt the 10th, 1637, aged 25 
years, in his paſſage from Cheſter to Ireland, where his fa- 
ther was ſecretary to king Charles I. In the mean time he 
was not here ſo wrapped up in his poetry, but that he kept 
the beſt company, made frequent excurſions to London to 


- buy books, and even cultivated other arts, as mathematics 


and mulic. . - ä | 
Upon the death of his mother, of whom he has ſpoken 


very reſpectively, he obtained leave to travel abroad: and 
having procured ſome recommendations, as well as proper 
advice for his conduct, from his neighbour fir Henry Wotton, 


year 
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year 1638, accompanied with one ſervant, who attended 


him through his travels. He arrived in France, and paſſing 
2 few days at Paris, where he had procured an introduction 
to the celebrated Hugo Grotius, by means of the Engliſh 
ambaſſador there, he took the direct road to Nice, There 


he embarked for Genoa, and paſſed from thence through. 


Leghorn and Piſa to Florence; in which city he ſpent two 
months, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his talent in 
poetry, that he was treated with ſingular reſpect and kind- 
neſs by perſons of the firſt rank both for quality and learning. 
He received alſo encomiums from Rome ; one of which, 
written by Salvaggi, was this diſtich: 


& Gracia Mzonidem, jactet ſibi Roma Maronem : 
„Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parem.“ 


Of -which mr. Dryden's celebrated epigram of ſix lines, 


conſtantly prefixed to Paradiſe. Loſt, is little more than a 


tranſlation : 


«© Three poets in three diſtant ages born, 

«© Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

« The firſt in majeſty of thought ſurpaſſed, 

«© The next in gracefulneſs : in both the laſt. 
The force of nature could no further go, 

« To make a third, ſhe joined the other two.” 


From Florence he paſſed through Sienna to Rome, where 
he ſtaid likewiſe two months, and was honoured with the 
acquaintance of ſeveral learned men; particularly with that 
of Holſtenius, keeper of the Vatican library, who ſhewed 
him the curioſities of it, and introduced him alſo to cardinal 
Barberini, who ſhewed him extraordinary civilities. His 
next remove was to Naples, whence his deſign was to paſs 
Into Sicily and Greece : but hearing of the commotions 
then beginning in England, his literary curioſity gave way 
to his religious zeal, which roſe to ſuch a fanatical height, 
that he returned all in a h-at to Rome, and was with diffi- 
culty reſtrained from defending proteſtantiſm openly. He 
paid little regard to fir Henry Wotton's advice, which was, 
to keep his thoughts cloſe and his countenance open:“ 
he had greatly offended againſt it at Naples, where he had 
talked freely upon matters of religion; inſomuch that the 
famous Giovanni Baptiſta Manſo, who had done him con- 


iderable favours, and intended him more, if he had been 


Wore reſerved, diſmiſſed him with the following diftich, 
vx alluding 
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alluding to that indiſcretion, and to pape Gregory's remark 
upon the beauty of the Engliſh youths - 


c Ut mens, forma, decor, facias, mos, fi pietas ſic; 
Non Anglus, verum hercle angelus ipſe fores.” 


He ſtayed two months at Rome, and as long at Florence, 
making only a ſhort excurſion to Lucca; then croſſing the 
Apennine, he paſled by the way of Bologna and Ferrara to 
Venice ; where ſtaying only one month, he went through 
Verona, Milan, and along the Alps, down Leman-lake to 
Geneva. After ſpending ſome time in this city, where he 
_ contracted a friendſhip with Giovanni Diodati, and Frederic 
Spanheim, he returned through France, and arrived in Eng- 
land after fifteen months abſence. It was about the time of 
the king's ſecond expedition againſt the Scots, in which his 
forces under lord Conway were defeated by general Leſley, 

Auguſt the 29th, 1639. | : 
His father having left Horton, reſided with a younger 
ſon at Reading in Berkſhire z but our poet thought it expe- 
dient to continue in London, and hired a lodging in St. Bride's 
church-yard, in Fleet-ſtreet, where he employed himſelf in 
educating and inſtructing his ſiſter's two ſons, Edward and 
John Phillips: and being ſolicited by ſeveral friends the ſame 
favour for their children, he took a handſome garden-houſe 
in Alderſgate-ſtreet fit for the purpoſe. Here he formed the 
plan of his academical inſtitution, afterwards ſet forth in his 
Treatiſe of education: in which he leads his ſcholar from 
Lilly, as he expreſſes it, to his commencing maſter of arts, 
His method of teaching being deſigned to ſubvert the univer- 
fity education, of which he always thought ill, was totally 
the reverſe of that commonly practiſed in ſchools ; fo that we 
are not to wonder, if it never was followed. But though 
Milton was thus employed in the education of children, 
though he was at the ſame time projecting the plan of ſome 
uu poem, for he wag not yet determined as to the kind, 
rom which he expected to reap immortal fame; yet in 1641, 
be found time to give went to that wrath, which he had 
been treaſuring up for ſome years againſt the prelates, by 
publiſhing the tive following pieces: the firſt is intitled, Of 
reformatiorfftouching church-diſcipline in England, and the 
cauſes that have hitherto hindered it : the ſecond, Of prela- 
tical epiſcopacy, and whether it may be deduced from the 
_ apoſtolical times, by virtue of thoſe teſtimonies, which ate 
Alledged to that purpoſe in ſome late treatiſes, one whereof 
goes under the name of James archbiſhop of Armagh b . 
1rd, 


rx 
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third, The reaſon of church- government urged againſt the 
prelacy : the fourth, Animadverſions upon the remonſtrant's 
defence againſt Smectymnuus: the fifth, an Apology for 
Smectymnuus. | | 
In 1643, he married a daughter of Richard Powell, eſq; of 
Foreſthill in Oxfordſhire, a gentleman of good eſtate and 
reputation, but a firm royaliſt: and his daughter had not 
cohabited with her huſband much above a month, when 
under a pretence of viſiting her friends, ſhe deſerted him. 
Mr. John Phillips, who wrote his uncle's life, imputes this 
deſertion to the different principles of the two families, and 
ſuppoſes, that ſome of mr. Powell's might poſſibly be engaged 
in the king's ſervice, who by that time had his head- quarters 
at Oxford, and therefore might begin to repent of having 
formed a connexion, which they thought would be a blot in 
their eſcutcheon, whenever that court ſhould come to flouriſh 
again, as they then expected it ſoon would. Milton ſent 
repeated meſſages and letters to her, but ſhe took no notice 
of them, nor entertained the leaſt thought of returning; 
upon which he became ſo incenſed, that he made a reſolu- 
tion never to receive her any more, and wrote four pieces 
in defence of that reſolution. The firſt is intitled, The 
doctrine and diſcipline of divorce reſtored to the good of 
both ſexes, from the bondage of the canon Jaw and other 
miſtakes, to the true meaning of ſcripture in law and goſpel 
compared, &c. The grand poſition which he maintains in 
this treatiſe is, that “ indiſpoſition, unfitneſs, or contrariety 
of mind, ariſing from a cauſe in nature unchangeable, 
e hindering, and ever likely to hinder, the main benefits of 
* conjiigal ſociety, which are ſolace and peace, is a greater 
„ reaton of divorce than natural frigidity ; eſpecially if there 
© be no children, and that there be mutual conſent,” The 
ſecond piece was, The judgment of Martin Bucer concern- 
ing divorce, '&c, the third, Tetrachordon, or expoſitions 
upon the four chief places in Scripture, which treat of mar- 
riage, or nullities in marriage, &c. the fourth, Colaſterion, 
a reply to a nameleſs anſwer againſt The doctrine and dif- 
cipline of divorce. Milton did ſomething more to convince 
the world of the ſincerity of his opinion, and reſolution 
founded thereon ; he even proceeded to make his addreſſes 


to a young lady of great wit and beauty, with a deſign to 
marry her; but this proceeding, which was intended to cut 


off all thoughts of a reſtoration, proved the very means of 
effecting it. 
Vol. VIII. B b In 
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- In the mean time, he did not ſuffer this incident to affect 
his care and aſſiduity in the academy; and in 1644, at the 
requeſt of his friend mr. Samuel Hartlib, to whom it is ad- 
dreſſed, he publiſhed his ſmall piece Upon education; and 
alſo another piece intitled, Areopagitica, or a ſpeech for the 
liberty of unlicenſed printing. His father being come to 
live with him upon the ſurrender of Reading, in April 1643, 
and his academy increaſing, he hired a larger houſe in Bar- 
bican ; but before his removal thither, viſiting a relation in 
the neighbourhood, he was ſurpriſed with the entrance of 
his wife, who ſubmitting herſelf, implored pardon and recon- 
ciliation on her knees. He took her again to his boſom, 
and received her, as ſoon as he was ſettled at his new houſe 
in Barbican, about July 1645. Mr. Elijah Fenton, in his 
Life of Milton. obſerves, that it is not to be doubted, but 
the above-mentioned interview between Milton and his wife 
muſt wonderfully affect him; and that perhaps the impreſ- 
ſions it made on his imagination, contributed much to the 
painting that pathetic ſcene in Paradiſe loſt, where Adam's 
reconcihation to Eve after her fall is thus deſcribed £ 


60 Soon his heart relented 


Towards her his life ſo late, and ſole delight, 
© Now at his feet ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs.“ 


cok x. v. gg. 


This ſame year 1645, he publiſhed his Juvenile poems, 
both Latin and Englith ; the ſongs of which were ſet to 
muſic by the famous Henry Lawes, gentleman of the king's 
chapel, and one of his majeſty's private muſic, | 
Upon the death of his father, which happened about the 
year 1647, his wite's friends took / their leave of him: for it 
may be ſaid, much to his honour, that he had ſheltercd 
them under his roof, from the time of his re- union with 


her; nor did they leave him, till mr. Powell's affairs were 


accommodated by Milton's intereft with the victorious party. 
The ſame year he removed to a ſmaller houſe in Holborn, 
and kept cloſe to his ſtudics, pleaſed to obſerve the public 


affairs daily tending to the great end of his wiſhes, till all 


was compleated in the deſtruction of kingly government by 
the death of the king. But after this blow was ſtruck, the 
noiſe that was raiſed againſt it by the preſbyterians, making 
him apprehenſive of a miſcarriage in the deſign of ſettling a 
commonwealth, he appeared again publicly, in a piece in- 
titled, The tenure of king's and magiſtrates, proving that it 
is law ful, and hath been held ſo through all ages, for any, 
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who have the power, to call to account a tyrant or wicked 
king, and after due conviction to depoſe and put him to 
death, if the ordinary magiſtrate have neglected or denied to 
do it; and that they, who of late ſo much blame depoſing, 
are the men that did it themſelves, 1649 : and the Scotch 
preſbyterians ſettled at Belfaſt in Ireland, revolting ſoon after 
from the parliament, and joining the marquis of Ormond, 
he ſet his pen to work, to prevent the dangers threatening 
the new eſtabliſhment by theſe proceedings. The piece is 
intitled, Obſervations on the articles of peace between James 
ear] of Ormond for king Charles I. on the one hand, and 
the Iriſh papiſts and rebels on the other hand, &c. and ani- 

madverſions on the Scotch preſbytery at Belfaſt, dated Fe- 

bruary 15, 1648, This piece was no ſooner diſpatched, 
than fn entered upon his Hiſtory of England, a work planned 
likewiſe in the ſame republican ſpirit; being undertaken, as 

he declares himſelf, with a view of preſerving his country 

from ſubmitting to any monarchical government in any fu- 

ture time, from the example of the paſt. The four firſt books 

were finiſhed at this time, and the two following afterwards ; 

the whole is inſerted in the firſt volume of Kennet's Hiſtory 

of England. 


It was his deſign” to have gone on with his Hiſtory of 


England ; but he was prevented by being taken into the 
ſervice of the commonwealth, and by being made Latin 
ſecretary to the council of ſtate, who reſolved neither to 
write to others abroad, nor to receive any anſwers, except in 
the Latin tongue, which was common to them all; and the 
famous Eur Bzown, or the pourtraiture of his facred majeſty 
in his ſolitudes and ſufferings, coming out about this time, 


that is, in 1649, our author, by the command of his maſ— 


ters, wrote and publiſhed his Emorz5rs the fame year. In 
1651, he publiſhed his celebrated piece intitled, Pro populo 
Anglicano defenſio, contra Claudii Salmaſii defenſionem re- 
giam; which performance ſpread his fame over all Europe, 
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He undertook it at the orders alſo of his maſters; but, as Defenfo. 
he himſelf tells us, „without any view of a reward;“ and ſecunda. 


mr. Toland ſays, < that the 10001. which he received for 
it from the commonwealth, was given him afterwards,” 
While he was writing this piece, he loſt his eye-fight, which 
had been decaying for ſeveral years: neyertheleſs he perſiſted 
in defending the cauſe he had-undertaken, with as much ſpi- 
rit and reſolution as before. In 1652, was printed at Lon- 
don, Joannis Phillippi Angli reſponſio ad apologiam anony- 
mi cujuſdam tenebrionis pro rege & populo Anglicano in- 

| b 2 fantiſſimam: 
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fantiſſimam: by which title Milton had a mind to give the 
honour to his nephew and ward, mr. John Phillips, who 
might indeed prepare the firſt draught ; but that was ſo care- 
fully examined and amended by Milton as to paſs for his own. 
T his year he loſt his wife, who died ſoon after the delivery 
of her fourth child; but he ſoon married a ſecond, going on 
in the mean time as uſual with the buſineſs of his pen. In 
1654, he publiſhed his Defenſio ſecunda pro populo Angli- 
cano, contra infamem libellum anonymum, cui titulus, 


Regii ſanguinis clamor ad cœlum adverſus parricidas Angli- 


canos. Milton treats Alexander Morus as the author of the 
Regii ſanguinis clamor, &c. and abuſes him terribly; but 
Morus was only the publiſher, the book being actually 
written by Peter du Moulin the younger, afterwards pre- 


bendary of Canterbury. Morus replying, Milton attacked 


him the year after, in another piece intitled, Defenſio pro 
ſe, &c. in which, unwilling to own his miſtake, he perſiſts 
in Morus's being the author of the above work; and ſo the 
controverſy ended. | 

Being now at eaſe from'ſtate-adverſaries and public con- 
teſts, he had leiſure again to proſecute his own ſtudies and 
private deſigns ; particularly his Hiſtory of Britain, and his 
new Theſaurus linguz Latinæ, according to the method of 
Robert Stephens. He had began this laſt work long before, 
and went on with it at times to his dying day : yet the pa- 
pers were found after his death ſo irregular and deficient, 
that they could not be made fit for the preſs. But they gave 


birth to the Cambridge Dictionary, publiſhed in 1693, 4toy- 


the editors of which obſerve, that they made three large folio 


volumes, containing a collection out of all the beſt and pureſt 


Roman authors. In 1658, he publiſhed fir Walter Raleigh's 
Cabinet council, containing the chief acts of empire and 
myſteries of ſtate, &c. and the year after two tracts, namely, 
A treatiſe of the civil power in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and 
Conſiderations touching the likelieſt means to remove hite- 
lings out of the church. Upon the diſſolution of the par- 
liament by the army, after Richard Cromwell had been 
obliged to reſign the protectorſhip, Milton wrote a letter, 
in which he Jays down the model of a commonwealth ; nct 
ſuch as he thought the beſt, but what might be the moſt 
readily ſettled at that time, to prevent the reſtoration of 
kingly government and domeſtic diſorders, till a more fa- 
vourable ſeaſon and better diſpoſitions for erecting a perfect 
democracy. He- drew up likewiſe another piece with the 
lame view, which ſeems to have been addreſſed to | rs 
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Monk; and in February this year, 1659-60, upon a proſpect 
of the king's return, he publiſhed, A ready and eaſy way to 
eſtabliſh a free commonwealth. This was ſoon after at- 
tacked in a burleſque pamphlet, pretended to be written by 
mr. James Harrington's Republican club, and printed under 
the title of The cenſure of the rota upon mr. Milton's book, 
intitled, The ready and eaſy way to eſtabliſh a free com- 
monwealth, London, printed by Paul Giddy, printer to the 
rota, at the Windmill in Turnagain-lane, 1660. A ſer— 
mon being preached by dr. Matthew Griffith at Mercer's- 
chapel in March, and afterwards publiſhed with this title, 
The fear of God and the king; Milton wrote and publiſhed 


immediately Brief notes upon it, which were as ſpeedily re- 


marked upon by Roger L'Eſtrange, in a piece intitled, No 
blind guides, printed in his Apology at London, 1660. 

Perceiving the king's reſtoration unavoidable, he began to 
caſt about for his own ſafety. He was removed from the 
office of Latin ſecretary to the parlizment juſt before; and 
it is manifeſt, that he acquitted himſelf well in the execution 
of it. His Letters which are publiſhed, are an 1luftrious 
proof of his abſolute maſtery in that language: they are 
compoſed upon the moſt difficult ſubjects, and may ſerve as 
the beſt models to his ſucceſſors in that poſt. To theſe are 
generally added the protector's manifeſto, containing the 
reaſons of his making war with Spain in 1655, as being the 
undoubted production of Milton's pen; and ſome have not 
without probability given him the honour of the Latin verſes, 
ſometimes aſcribed to his friend Andrew Marvell, and ſent 


with his picture as a preſent to Chriſtina queen of Sweden. 


In the mean time, Milton withdrew to a friend's houſe in 
Bartholomew-cloſe ; and by this means, although his Ico- 
noclaſtes, and Pro populo Anglicano defenſio, were both 
burnt by the hangman, yet he eſcaped the particular proſe- 
cution at firſt intended againſt him. His friends, the fa- 
mous Andrew Marvell particularly, then member for Hull, 
acted vigorouſly in his behalf, and made a conſiderable party 
for him in the houſe of commons; and a juſt eſteem for bis 
admirable parts and learning having procured him many fa- 
vourers, even among thoſe who deteſted his principles, he 
was included in the general amneſty. As ſoon as the ſtorm 
was quite blown over, he quitted his hiding-place, and took 
a houſe in Holborn near Red-lion-fields ; for ever ſince the 
bw 1652, he had lived in Petty-France, Weſtminſter, in a 

ouſe which opened into St. James's park. He ſoon re- 
moved to Jewin-ſtreet near Alderſgate ; from whence, mar- 
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| ing a third wife, he not long after removed to a houſe in 
Life of x Artillery-walk leading to Bunhill-helds. Mr. Phillips 
Milton. obſerves, that this was his laſt ſtage in this world; but it 
was of many years continuance, more, perhaps, than he 
had had in any other place. Here we are told, that he 
uſed to ſit in a grey coarſe, cloth coat, at the door in warm 
ſummer weather, to enjoy the freſh air; and thus, as well 
as in has own room, received the viſits of perſons of diſtin- 

guiſhed parts and quality. | | 
Though Milton's circumſtances were much reduced by 
ſome very conſiderable loſſes at the reſtoration, yet his prin- 
ciples not ſuffering him to ſeck or to accept any public em- 
ployment at court, for it is ſaid that Charles II. would have 
continued him Latin ſecretary, he fat down to his ſtudies, 
and applied himſelf diligently to finiſh his grand poem. In 
this purſuit he had a perſon to read to him; and mr. Thomas 
Ellwood, afterwards an eminent writer among the quakers, 
Attended him for this purpoſe, and went every day in the 
afternoon, except Sunday, to read to him ſome book in 
Latin. In 1665, he retired with his family from the plague 
to a ſmall houſe, which was hired for him at St. Giles's 
Chalfont in Buckinghamſhire : and there mr. Ejlwood viſit- 
ing him, had Paradiſe loſt, then finiſhed, put into his hands 
by Milton, who deſired, “ that he would read it over, and 
give him his judgment.” Upon returning it, he modeſtly 
| and freely did fo: ** and after ſome farther diſcourſe about 
_ it,“ ſays mr. Ellwood, “ I pleaſantly told him, that he 
elle. Sag % had ſaid much of paradiſe loſt ; but what had he to ſay of 
1 „ paradiſe found?” From this hint he began his Paradiſe 
regained, and finiſhed it not long after his return to London, 
| which was as ſoon as the ſickneſs was over in 1666. Para- 
WA D 5. . l, diſe loſt was publiſhed in 1667; in 1670, Paradiſe regained, 
e poem in four books, to which was added, Samſon Ago- 
74 HD niſtes, a dramatic poem. The decands edition of Paradiſe 
rs loſt came out in 1674, in which among other alterations 
fs Sw all 07 was this, that the poem, which at firſt contained only ten, 
Is * was divided into twelve books. The third edition was pub- 
LP 44-77” liſhed in 1678; and the fourth, a very pompous one in fo- 
. '< lo, with Paradiſe regained and Samſon Agoniſtes annexed 
74 eds it, in 1688, by ſubſcription : wherein appear the names 
8 7. 227 f Dorſet, Waller, Dryden, and all the men of diſtinguiſhed 
| 42 2 2. / talents in polite literature at that time. It has gone through 
[© 92+ 4-73 Jnumberlets editions ſince; particularly one in 1727, 8vo, 
with an account of Milton's life by mr. Elijah Fenton, 
| and another in 1749, by dr. Newton in 4t0, and 7277 
> ; wards 
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wards in 8vo, with notes of various authors. Dr. Bentley 


publiſhed an edition of this poem in 1732, 4to, but it did 
not grow into any credit; for it was attacked by ſeveral 
writers, particularly by dr. Zachary Pearce, now biſhop of 
Rocheſter, who in 1733, publiſhed at London, in 8vo, 
A review of the text of the twelve books of Milton's Para- 
dife Joſt, in which the chief of dr. Bentley's emendations are 
conſidered, and ſeveral other emendations and obſervations 
are offered to the public. Dr. Pearce obſcrves in this piece, 
that Milton took the firſt hint of his deſign, to write a tra- 
gedy upon the ſubject of his poem, from an Italian tragedy 
called Il Paradiſo perſo; for it is certain, that Milton firſt 
deſigned a tragedy ; and there are ſtill extant ſeveral plans of 
Paradiſe loſt in the form of a tragedy, in our poet's own 
hand-writing. It may be as well to obſerve here, that 
dr. Newton afterwards publiſhed a third volume, in the fame 
variorum manner as the two former, containing Paradiſe 
regained, Samſon Agoniſtes, and the reſt of Milton's poems: 
which complete collection of his poetical works has ſince 
been printed in three volumes octavo. | 

To go on with our author. In 1669 he publiſhed his 
Hiſtory of Britain, which he had been ſo long about: but 
mr. Toland obſerves, that “we have not this hiſtory, as it 
came out of his hands; for the licenſers, he ſays, ** thoſe 
« ſworn officers to deſtroy learning, liberty, and good 
« ſenſe, expunged ſeveral paſſages of it, wherein he expoſed 
«© the ſuperſtition, pride, and cunning of the popiſh monks 
in the Saxon times; but applied by the ſagacious licenſers 
“ to Charles the IId's biſhops,” Milton however beſtowed 
a copy of the unlicenſed papers on the earl of Angleſea; and 
they have ſince been inſerted in their proper places. In 
1672, came out his Artis logicæ plenior inſtitutio ad Rami 
methodum concinnata: he had publiſhed in 1661, Accidence 


commenced grammar; and theſe pieces may ſerve as in- 


ſtances of one of the greateſt geniuſes that ever lived, ſtoop- 
ing to the loweſt and drieft ſubjects, out of a zeal for right 
education, which he ſhewed throughout his life. Upon 
the indulgence granted to the diſſenters in 1673, he pub- 
liſhed a defence of univerſal toleration for ſeQaries of all de- 
nominations, except papiſts, in a diſcourſe intitled, Of true 
religion, hereſy, ſchiſm, toleration, and what beſt means 


may be ufed againſt the growth of popery. There are ſome . 
pallages in this piece, which ſhew, that Milton had changed 


his opinion with regard to ſome nice points touching doc- 


tines, ſince his younger days; and it is obſervable, that 
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he alſo changed it more than once with regard to the ſeveral 
ſes of religion. For in his early years he was a favourer 
of the puritans: in his middle age he was beſt pleaſed with 
the independents and anabaptiſts, as allowing more liberty 
than others, and coming neareſt in his opinion to the primi- 
tive practice: but in the latter part of his life he was not a 
profeſſed member of any particular ſe& among chriſtians, 
frequented none of their aſſemblies, nor uſed any of their 
rites in his family. „ Na | | 
In 1674, he publiſhed Epiſtolarum familiarium liber i. & 
roluſiones quædam oratoriz in Collegio Chriſti habitz ; 
＋5 / ACE and A declaration of the Poles concerning the election of 
; their king John III. tranſlated by him from the Dutch. 
a [eat Ae He died this year at his houſe at Bunhill, in the beginning 
a . of November, and was interred near his father in the chan- 
%%, cel of St. Giles Cripplegate : but no monument being found 
WH a there afterwards, a decent one was erected to his memory 


: in 1737, in Weſtminſter-abbey, by William Benſon, eſq; 
77 * A 


one of the auditors of the impreſt. Though his death was 
— occaſioned by the gout, yet it was ſo eaſy, that the perſons 
= AR 40 the room did nat perceiye the time of his expiring. He 


! * 
eee, ghiſtory of Muſcovy, and of their leſs known countries, lying 
/ „ eaſtward of Ruſſia as far as Cathay, which was printed in 
An 97 * W682, in Bvo. His hiſtorical, political, and miſcellaneous 
Salli works, were printed in three thin volumes folio, 1698, at 
auc ge London, though Amſterdam is mentioned in the title-page, 
+ + with the life of the author by mr. Toland; but a more 
Hf, EEE. I. complete and elegant edition of them was publiſhed in two 
en volumes folio in 1738. To this edition is prefixed an ac- 
1 9 f,AFount of the life and writings of Milton by dr. Thomas 
4 "A 2 7 irch, with an appendix containing two diſſertations: the 
7 , firſt, concerning the author of Er Bacwwmn, and concerning 
Ph id Ahe prayer of Pamela, ſubjoined to ſeveral editions of that 
{ts hi book : the ſecond, concerning the” commiſſion ſaid to be 
297 given by king Charles I. in the year 1641, to the Iriſh pa- 
Cel, — piſts, for taking up arms againſt the proteſtants in Ireland. 
Aber n this edition alſo the ſeveral pieces are diſpoſed according 
/ 740. to the order of their dates, with the addition of a Latin 
tract, omitted by Mr. Toland, concerning the reaſons of 
the war with Spain in 1655; and ſeveral pages in the Hiſtory 
of Britain, expunged by the licenſers of the preſs, and not 
to be met with in any former edition, Theſe proſe works 
of Milton have ſince been reprinted under dr. Birch's in- 
ſpection in two volumes 4to, which, with dr. Newton's 
* — - 4 dS » c ; | ; $414 . edition 
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 - MIMNERMUS. 
edition of his poems, compleats all his works, in five vo- 
lumes 4to. | 
As to Milton's perſon, in his youth he was remarkably 
handſome; on which account, while at Cambridge, he was 
called the lady of Ohriſt's-college : “a quibuſdam audivi 
„ nuper domina,“ ſays he, in one of his academical prolu- 
fions. The colour of his hair was a light brown; the ſym- 
metry of his features exact, enlivened with an agreeable 


air, and a beautiful mixture of fair and ruddy, which gave 


occaſion to the compliment paid him by John Baptiſta Man- 
ſo, before related. He tells us himſelf, he was blue-eyed ; 


but his eyes, mr. Wood ſays, were none of the quickeſt, Faſti, 


His ſtature did not exceed the middle ſize : he was neither too 
lean, nor too fat: his limbs well-proportioned, nervous, 
and active: but his conſtitution was tender, and his health 
infirm. In his diet abſtemious, and averſe to ſtrong liquors. 
His deportment was erect, open, and affable; his conver- 
ſation eaſy, chearful, and inſtructive. His genius and read- 


ing are ſeen in his works, in which, however, “ ſuch ine- Fenton's 
t qualities are found, as ſhew him ſometimes to have been Life of Mu- 


** no more than one of the people.” This may be owing 
to that peculiarity in his make, which mr. Phillips relates 
as having received from himſelf, viz. that his poetical vein 
flowed more happily at one ſeaſon of the year than another. 
His moral and religious character was excellent, but cer- 
tainly puſhed too far: for there were ſeaſons enough in his 
ife, when his zeal carried both to a fanatical height, and 
when he might be ſaid to be mad with virtue and religion. 
Though the eſtate left him by his father was but ſmall, yet 


his frugality made it ſerve both himſelf and his family. 


Towards the latter end of his life, he fold the greater part 
of his library, becauſe his heirs knew not how to uſe it, 
and becauſe he thought he could diſpoſe of it to better ad- 
vantage than they. He died worth 15001. and his houſhold 
goods. His three wives were all maidens when he married 
them; but he had no children except by the firſt. His 
three daughters ſurvived him, and the two youngeſt uſed to 
read to him : they read to him in eight languages with rea- 
dineſs and accuracy, though they underſtood nothing but. 
Engliſh ; for their father often uſed to ſay in their hearing, 
that “one tongue was enough for a woman,” 


MIMNERMU S, an ancient Greek poet, was born 


at Colophon, according to Strabo ; though Smyrna and Geog, I. xiv, 


Aſtypale put in their claim for the honour. Suidas has 


placed 
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placed him in the 2 olympiad, which is ſome- 
what earlier than the ſeven wiſe men: whereas it ſhould 
ſeem, by Laertius's Life of Solon, that he was their con- 
temporary: for there we find the poet wiſhing in a diſtich, 


to live only fourfcore years without pain and care, corrected 


by Solon, who adviſe] him to wiſh for no more than ſixty, 


Strabo informs us, in the book juſt cited, that Mimnermus 


was a piper, as well as a writer of elegies, for that was the 
ftrain he followed : and Nanno, 'the lady that paſles for his 
miſtreſs, is recorded to have got her livelihood by the ſame 
profeſſion. There are but few fragments of him remaining, 
yet enough to ſhew him an accompliſhed maſter in his way. 
Quintillian has given Callimachus the preference in elegy ; 
vet we find Horace poſtponing him to Mimnermus: and 
Propertius makes him, in love matters and in the deſcrip- 
tion of. the ſofter pleaſures, ſuperior even to Homer, as the 
more eaſy and moving of the two. 


& Plus in amore valet Mimnermi verſus Homero : 
“ Carmina manſuetus lenia quzrit amor.” 


4 Greater in love Mimnerm than Homer reigns : 
For gentle love demands as gentle ſtrains.” 


Book i. Eleg. 9. 


His temper ſeems to have been as truly poctical as his writ- 
ings ; wholly bent on love and pleaſure, and averſe to the 
lighteſt cares of common buſineſs. Horace has quoted his 
opinion about the inſignificancy of all human enjoyments, 
if not tempered with pleaſant humours and eaſy paſſions, 


Si, Mimnermus uti cenſet, fine amore jociſſue 
Nil eſt jucundum, vivas in amore jociſque.“ 


If without love and jeſts, as Mimnerm proves, 
„ All things are dull: live in your jeſts and loves.“ 


Book i. Epiſt. 6. 


Indeed the Grecian poet was ſo intirely in this way of think- 
ing, that it was a pleaſant and a pardonable blunder of the 
honeſt old commentator upon Horace, to call Mimnermus 


an Epicurean, though he lived above three hundred years 


before the author of that name and ſect. 


of parts and learning, was the youngeſt child of John Francis 

Picus, earl of Mirandula and Concordia, and born the 24th 

of February, 1634. His father dying early, he was wn 
Wy hi 
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his mother, who took all imaginable care of his education; 
and the progreſs he made in letters was ſo extremely rapid, 
that it was matter of aſtoniſhment to ſee even a boy one of 
the firſt poets and orators of his age. What contributed to 
this progreſs, befides intenſe application, was great force of 
parts. and a memory ſo tenacious, as to let nothing be loſt 
which he had ever read or heard of. At fourteen years of 
age, being deſigned for the church, he was ſent to Bologna, 
to ſtudy canon law ; and though he was ſoon diſguſted with 
a ſtudy fo little ſuited to his fine parts and fertile fancy, yet 
he acquired a knowl-dge of it ſufficient to enable him to 
abridge the Decretals, and to compriſe, in a ſhort compaſs, 
the ejientials in ſuch a manner, as to merit the applauſe of 
the moſt learned canoniſts. Leaving Bologna, he ſpent 
ſeven years in viſiting the moſt famous vniverſities of France 
and Italy, and in converſing with the molt eminent men in 
every ſcience and profeſſion; and applied himſelf, in the 
mean time, to almoſt every thing which could exerciſe the 
wit and attention of man. | | 

After this, replete with knowledge of every kind, he re- 
turned and went to Rome, where in 1486 he publiſhed, to 
the aſtoniſhment of the univerſe, nine hundred propoſitions 
in logic, mathematics, phyſics, divinity, cabaliſtic learning, 
and magic, drawn not only from Greek and Latin, but 
even from Jewiſh and Arabian writers. He publiſhed them 
in all the ſchools of Italy, and engaged to maintain them 
openly : and, to encourage the learned to attack them, he 
promiſed, in an advertiſement ſubjoined to theni, that if 
any philoſopher or divine would come to Rome to diſpute 
“ with him, upon any or all of them, he would defray the 
* expences of his journey from the remoteſt corners of 
„Italy.“ Can any thing be more wonderful than this? 
that a young man, who had not reached his twenty - fourth 
year, ſhould undertake to perform a thing, which would 
have been too hard for the oldeſt and moſt learned man 
living ? > Envy, however, was inſtantly rouſed; and if ſhe 
could nat extinguiſh the glory of Picus, which already was 
ſpread far and near, was determined. at leaſt that it ſhould 
not blaze higher. In ſhort,. the propoſitions were charged 
with. hereſy, and Picus could not obtain permiſſion to diſpute 
upon them. Pope Innocent VIII. appointed commiſſaries 
to examine them, and thirteen were picked out to ſupport 


the charge. Picus publiſhed an Apology, in which he ex- 


plained the propoſitions excepted againſt in a good ſenſe, 
and ſubmitted himſelf to the judgment of the holy ſee: yet 
| 122 the 
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the pope ſtill forbad the reading of his thefes; and, when 


Picus retired from Rome, he cauſed him to. be cited ſome 
time after, upon a falſe information that he had not obeyed 
his orders. While things were in this ſtate, Alexander VI. 
aſcended the papal throne, and granted him a brief of abſo- 
lution, June the 18th, 1493. In the mean time we muſt 
not omit a little ſtory in Pieus's Apology, becauſe it may 
ſerve, as well as a volume, to convince the half-learned 
tribe, how dangerous it is to talk upon what they do not 
underſtand. One of Picus's cenſurers, and unfortunate] 
a divine too, being aſked the meaning of the word cabala, 
replied very learnedly, that“ Cabala was a very wicked 
and diabolical man, who had written againft Jeſus Chriſt, 
« and that his followers had obtained the name of Ca- 
« baliſts.” 

In 1491, that is, at the age of twenty-eight, Picus bid 
adieu to profane literature, and applied himſelf wholly to 
the ſtudy of the holy Scriptures. He undertook to combat 
the Jews and Mahometans, and to confound judicial aſtro- 
logy, which then prevailed mightily: and in this manner 
he ſpent the few remaining years of his life. Some have re- 
lated, that a ſpirit of reſentment ſet him upon the aſtrolo- 
gers, becauſe they had foretold that he ſhould die at the end 
of his thirty-third year, But there is no good reaſon to be- 
lieve this: and if the aſtrologers did foretell this, though 
their predictions have uſually been declared after the fact 
has come to pals, it is certain they foretold wrong; for Pi- 
cus did not live fo long, but died at Florence, the 17th of 


November, 1494, when he was only thirty-one years, 


eight months, and twenty-four days old. The ſame year, 
he ſold his patrimony at Mirandula, for a ſmall price, to 
his nepkew John Francis Picus, and diſtributed part of it 
to the poor, and with the other part purchaſed ſome lands 
at Ferrara, to ſupport himſelf and a few domeſtics, He had 
cultivated poetry much in his youth, and had compoſed five 
books of amorous poems in — and a great number of 
verſes in Italian; but all theſe he burned at the ſame time, 
and by that action gave birth to a pretty Greek epigram by 
Angelus Politianus, and to be ſound in his works. He was 


interred in the cemetry of St. Mark, in the habit of a Ja- 


cobin, having taken a reſolution, juſt before his death, to 

enter into that order; and upon his tomb was inſcribed this 

epitaph: | [6-774 
« Joannes jacet hic Mirandula : cætera norunt 


Et Tagus, & Ganges; forſan & antipodes.” 
| Short 


MIRANDULA. 
Short as his life was, yet having ſpent it in ſtudying, he 
compoſed a great number of works, which have often been 
printed ſeparately and together. They have been printed 


together at Bologna, 1495; at Venice, 1498 ; at Straſburg, 


1504; at Baſil, 1557, 1573, 1601, all in folio. The 
edition of 1601 contains the following works: 1.. Heptap- 
lus, id eſt, de Dei Creatoris opere ſex dierum libri ſeptem. 
This is rather an eſſay than a work, and feems to have been 
written chiefly with a view to authoriſe and ſupport thoſe 
Platonic ideas, with which his warm imagination was not 
a little inebriated. 2. Concluſiones qoo, quas olim Rome 
diſputandas exhibuit. But the editors have omitted the ad- 
vertiſement ſubjoined at their firſt publication, which runs 
thus: Concluſiones non diſputabuntur niſi poſt Epiphaniam, 
interim publicabuntur in omnibus Italiæ gymnaſiis ; & ſi 
quis philoſophus aut theologus ab extrema Italia arguendi 
gratia Romam venire voluerit, ipſe pollicetur dominus diſ- 


putaturus, ſe viatici expenſas illi ſoluturum de ſuo. 3. 


Apologia adverſus eos, qui aliquot propoſitiones theologicas 


carpebant. 4. De ente & uno opus, in quo plurimi loci in 


Moiſe, in Platone & Ariſtotele explicantur. This is very 
metaphyſical, and very Platonical. 5. De hominis dignitate 
oratio. Mirandula diſcovers here many ſecrets of the Jewifh 


cabala, of the Chaldean and Perſian philoſophers. 6. Re- 


gulæ xii. partim excitantes, partim dirigentes hominem in 


pugna ſpirituali. 7. In Pſalmum xv. commentarius. 8. In 
orationem Dominicam expoſitio. 9. Aureæ & familiares 
epiſtolæ. Theſe are full of wit and learning; and perhaps, 
at preſent, the moſt uſeful and entertaining part of his 
works: on which account the public is much obliged to tlie 
learned Chriſtopher Cellarius, for giving a correct edition 
of them with notes, as he did in 8vo, 1682. 10. Diſputa- 
tionum in aſtrologiam, libri xii, Though this had not re- 
ceived his laſt hand, yet it is the moſt ſolid and beſt-reaſoned 
of all his works. 11. Commento ſopra una canzone de 
amore, compoſta da Girolomo Benivieni, ſecundo la mente 
& opinione de Platonici. Tranſlated into Engliſh by Tho- 
mas Stanley, 1651, in 8vo. This was a fine ſubject for a 
man of Mirandula's imagination and principles. 12. Elegra 
in laudem Hieronymi Benivieni; in Latin and Italian. 

All Mirandula's works not only diſcover the ſharpeſt wit, 
and the moſt extenſive knowledge, but they are written alſo 
with the utmoſt eaſe and elegance. They have, moſt of 
them, been tranſlated into French and Italian. As for Mi- 
randula himſelf, he may well be looked on, as he has =_ 
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been called, the phoenix of his age; and Scaliger himſelf, 


not over fond of panegyrizing, was ſo ſtruck with the com- 
bination of vaſt qualities in this uncommon man, that he 
could not forbear calling him Monſtrum fine vitio.“ 

His life prefixed at the head of his works, and afterwards 
inſerted in Bates's Vitæ illuſtrium virorum, was written by 
his nephew, John Francis Picus, who was alſo a very ex- 
traordinary man; and of whom, therefore, we ſhall now 
give fome account. | 


MIRANDULA (Jon Francis Picvs, prince of) 
was the ſon of Galeoti Picus, the eldeſt brother of John 
Picus, juſt recorded, and born about the year 1469. He 
cultivated learning and the ſciences, after the example of 
his uncle; but he had dominions and a principality to ſu— 


perintend, which involved him in great truubles, and at laſt 


coſt him his life. Upon the death of his father Galeoti, in 
1499, he ſuccecded, as eldeſt fon, to his eſtates ; but was 
ſcarce in poſſeſſion, when his brothers Lewis and Frederic 
combined againſt him, and, by the aſſiſtance of the emperor 


Maximilian I. and Hercules I. duke of Ferrara, ſucceeded. 


John Francis, driven from his principality in 1502, was 
forced to ſeek refuge in different countries for nine years; 


till at length pope Julius II. invading and becoming maſter 


of Mirandula, put to flight Frances Trivulce, the widow 
of Lewis, and re-eſtabliſhed John Francis, in 1511. But 
he could not maintain his poſt long: for the pope's troops 
being beaten by the French at Ravenna, the 11th of April, 
1512, John James Trivulce, general of the French army, 
forced away John Francis again, and fet up Frances Tri- 
vulce, who was his natural daughter. John Francis became 
a refugee a ſecond time, and fo continued for two years; 
when the French being driven out of Italy, he was reſtored 


again in 1515. He lived from that time in the quiet poſ- 


ſeſſion of his dominions, till October 1533; and then Ga- 
leoti Picus, his nephew, i. e. the ſon of his brother Lewis, 
entered his caſtle by night, with forty armed men, and aſ- 
ſaflinated him, with his eldeſt fon Albert Picus. He died 
embracing the crucifix, and imploring pardon of God for 


his fins. | 
He was a great lover of letters, and applied himſelf in- 


tenſely, at the ſeaſons of his leiſure, to reading and writing. 
He ſeems to have been a more voluminous writer than his 


uncle; and ſuch of his works as were then compoſed, were 


inſerted in the Straſburg edition of his uncle's, in 1504, and 
continued 
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continued in thoſe of Baſil 1573 and 1601. Among theſe 
are, 1. De ſtudio divinæ & humanæ philoſophiæ, libri duo. 
In this he compares profane philoſophy with the knowledge 
of holy Scripture, and ſhews how preferable the latter is to 


the former. 2. De 3 6g liber. 3. De imitatione 


ad Petrum Bembum epiſtolæ duæ, & ejus reſponſum. 4. 
De rerum prænotione, libri ix. In this book of the Pre- 
ſcience of things, he treats of the divine preſcience, and of 
that knowledge which ſome pretend to have things of future, 
by compacts with evil ſpirits, by aſtrology, chiromancy, 
geomancy, and the like means, which he confutes at large. 

Examen vanitatis doctrinæ gentium & veritatis diſciplina 
chriftianze, &c. wherein he oppoſes the errors of the philo- 
ſophers, thoſe of Ariſtotle particularly. 6. Epiſtolarum li- 
bri quatuor. 2 De reformandis moribus oratio ad Leo- 
nem X. Theſe and ſome more pieces are to be found in 
the editions above- mentioned of his uncle's works; but there 
are other of his writings, which have never been collected 
together, but have always continued ſeparate, as they were 
felt publiſhed : as, Vita Hieronymi Savonarolæ; De veris 
calamitatum temporum noſtrorum caufis liber; De animæ 
immortalitate; Dialogus cui nomen Strix, ſive de ludifica- 
tione dmonum; Hymni heroici tres ad Trinitatem, Chriſtum, 
& Virginem; De venere & cupidine expellendis carmen he- 
roicum; Liber de providentia Dei contra philoſophaſtros; 
De auro tum æſtimando, tum conficiendo, tum utendo li- 


bri tres, &c. © There is not,” ſays Du Pin, © ſo much Pcclef. au- 


thors of the 


be wit, ſprightlineſs, ſubtilty, and elegance, in the works fifteenth 
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© of Francis Picus, as in thoſe of his uncle; no, nor yet century. 


« ſo much learning: but there is more evenneſs and ſo- 
* lidity.” 


MITCHEL (Jos H) by profeſſion a poet, was the 
fon of a ſtone-cutter in Scotland, and born about the year 
1684. He had an univerſity education in that kingdom, 
but was neyer eminent enough to make many circumſtances 
of his life known to the public; and .thoſe few that are, 
may perhaps be as well. forgotten. We find him in favour 
with the earl of Stair and fir Robert Walpole, to whom he 
addreſſes ſome of his poems. He received ſo many obliga- 
tions from the latter, and was ſo warm in his intereſt, that 
he obtained the title of fir Robert Walpole's poet; and, for 
a preat part of his life, depended intirely on the bounty of 
this patron for his ſupport. Of the many poems which he 


wrote, few met with ſucceſs, and fewer deſerved it. _ 
e 


hoo MODREVIUS. 


7 f (ane, pieces. Mr. Mitchel lived in good correſpondence with the 
ag c 9/145 wits of his time, and was particularly acquainted with Aaron 
1 ”g Hor gu, Hill, eſq; who to relieve Mitchel's neceſſities, which were 
ö always very great, either drew up for him, or aſſiſted him in 
* drawing up, a dramatic piece of two acts, called the Fatal 
extravagant. This was acted in the year 1720, with ſome 
ſucceſs; and was afterwards improved into three acts. 
When the antagoniſts of Pope were threatened with the 
Dunciad, mr. Mitchel ſuſpected, that he was alſo to have 
a place in it: upon which he wrote to mr. Pope, and aſ- 
ſured him, that he had always been his admircr, and had 
never intended him any offence ; when that poet, as is faid, 
very graciouſly ſtruck him out. 
Mr. Mitchel died in the year 1738. He ſeems to have been 
a poet of the third rate. He was incapable of reaching the 
ſublime : and his humour, in which he has more ſucceeded; 
is not ſtrong enough to laſt. His poems were printed in two 
volumes Bvo, in the year 1729. He wrote alſo the High- 
land fair, or the Union of the clans, a ballad opera; which 
was acted about the year 1730, but with no ſucceſs, 


MODREVIUS (ANDREAS FRICIVs) ſecretary 
to Sigiſmund Auguſtus, king of Poland, was very eminent 
for his learning and his writings. He was early inclined to 
Lutheraniſm; and although he was very cautious, yet he 

fell under the ſuſpicion of the Roman catholics, and diſco- 
veered himſelf fo far, that they conſidered him as an apoſtate. 
| — One of their own writers ſpeaks of him thus: Regius ſe- 

Polonorum ** Cetarius, ſeu mavis, lutulenti illius ſubulci Lutheri, cujus 

elogiis, p.88. nefariis dogmatibus imbutus, infeſtabat eccleſiæ portas, di- 
& cendo quæ non oportuit, ſcribendo quæ non licuit, & agenco 

s que non dicuit.” It appears by a preface, or dedication, of 

| Modrevius's, that Pius V. hadordered him to be puniſhed : for 

In præfat. he complains to that pope © of the danger he was in, through 
Siber Ter- « the ill opinion his holineſs had conceived of him, of being 
turned out of all his poſſeſſions, of being baniſhed from his 
4 prince, his family, his country, and from ſociety :” and con- 
cluces,** Hoccine humanum factum, ſanctiſſime pater?“ Never- 
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reputation at Leyden, in which city he died, the 3d of 
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theleſs the holy father was not influenced by any motives of | 
humanity, to revoke his orders; and it is certain, that the 

author's circumſtances were not better than before. He 

wrote ſeveral works. His five books De emendanda repub- 

lica, were much eſteemed, and gained him a place among 

the moſt rational political writers. To be ſure,” ſays Diſſert. lag 
Boſius, he deſerves to be ranked among the ableſt writers © compa: 
« upon politics: for he reaſons with great ſtrength, and genes divik, 
c with great freedom of thought expoſes vulgar errors inz . 164, 

& political matters.” "Theſe books were printed in the year 

I554, together with two Dialogues of the ſame author's : 

I. De utraque ſpecie euchariſtiz a laicis ſumenda; and, 

2. His explication of thoſe words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

« Tt is good for a man not to touch a woman.“ He wrote 

another book intitled Sylvæ, by the command of the King 


his maſter, to reconcile the differences which prevailed in 


Poland upon the ſubject of the Trinity. He ſent this Sylvz Pref. ad 
to Baſil, to be printed by Oporinus, who was to ſend copies Sy. 
of it to the popiſh, Lutheran, and Calviniſtical univerſities ; 

but Trecius, who was deſirous to prevent the publication 

of that book, begged of Oporinus to ſhew him the manu- 
ſcript, and having once got it into poſſeſſion, refuſed to re- 

turn it. Modrevius complained of this uſage to the palatine | | 
of Cracow, and earneſtly demanded to have it reſtored, but i 
in vain: fo that he found himſelf obliged to write his work | 
anew. The ſceptical manner in which Modrevius tteated 

that myſtery, gave offence, it ſeems, to both- papiſts and 

proteſtants : but at the ſame time it muſt be owned, that, 

in order to fulfil the king his maſter's command, he was un- 

der a neceſſity, as he ſays, of treating them in that manner. Ibidz 

He was — to ſtate the caſe, as a mediator between 

two parties; and this office obliged him to throw aſide all 

prejudices, and to give an impartial view of the arguments , 
on both ſides. Grotius has placed Modrevius in the claſs Gtot, in 
of the reconcilers of the ditferent ſchemes of religion, . 


ſangri. 
WMP" Bayle s Di, 
MOINE (STEPHEN LE) a very learned French 
miniſter of the proteſtant religion, was born at Caen, in the 
year 1624. He became extremely ſkilled in the Greek, La- 
tin, and oriental tongues, and profeſſed divinity with high 


April, 1689. Several diſſertations of his are printed toge- 
ther, and intitled, Varia ſacra, in two volumes, 4to; be- 
hides which he wrote other works. 
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MOINE (Francis LE) an excellent French pain- 
ter, was born at Paris, in the year 1688, and trained up: 
under mr. Galloche, profeſſor of the academy of painting, 
of which he himſelf became afterwards profeſſor. Le Moine 
painted the grand ſaloon, which is at the enterance into the 
apartments of Verſailles, and which repreſents the apotheoſis 
of Hercules. He was four years about it; and the king, to- 
ſhew how well pleaſed he was with it, made him his firſt 
painter in 1736, and ſome time after added a penſion of 
3000 livres to the 600 he had before. A fit of lunacy 
ſeized this painter the year after, during which he run him- 
ſelf through with his ſword, and died the 4th of June, 
1737, aged forty-nine years. 


MOLESWORTH (Rozzer) viſcount Moleſworth: 


of Swordes in Ireland, an eminent ſtateſman and polite 
Writer, was deſcended from a family, anciently ſeated in 


the counties of Northampton and Bedford in England; but 


© his father having ſerved in the civil wars in Ireland, ſettled: 


afterwards in Dublin, where he became an eminent merchant, 


and died in September 1656, leaving his wife big with this only 
child, who raiſed himſelf and his family to the honours they 
now enjoy. He was born in December at Dublin, and bred 
in the college there ; and engaged early in a marriage with 
a ſiſter of Richard earl of Bellamont, who brought him a 
daughter in February 7.5 When the prince of Orange 
entered England in 1688, mr. Moleſworth diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by an early and zealous appearance in the defence 
of his country's liberty and religion; which rendered him 
ſo obnoxious to king James, that he was attainted, and his 
eſtate ſequeſtred by that king's parliament, May the 2d, 
1689. But when king William was ſettled on the throne, 
he called this ſufferer, for whom he had a particular eſteem, 
into his privy-council; and in 1692, ſent him envoy extra- 
ordinary to the court of Denmark. Here he reſided above 


three years, till ſome particulars in his conduct diſobliging. 


his Daniſh majeſty, he was forbid the court; and, pretend- 
ing buſineſs in Flanders, retired thither without any au- 
dience of leave, and came from thence home: where he 


was no ſooner arrived, than he drew up An account of 


Denmark ; in which he repreſented the government of that 
country to be arbitrary and tyrannical. This piece was 


greatly reſented by prince George of Denmark, conſort to- 
the princeſs, afterwards queen Anne; and mr. Scheel, the 
Daniſh envoy, firſt preſented a memorial to king William, 


complaining 
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complaining of it, and then furniſhed materials for an an- 


ſwer, which was executed by dr. William King. From Ses che ar- 
dr. King's account it appears, that mr. Moleſworth's offence diele Kin. 


in Denmark was, his boldly pretending to ſome privileges, 
' which, by the cuſtom of the country, are denied to every 
body but the king ; as travelling the king's road, and hunt- 
ing the king's game: which being done, as is repreſented, 
in defiance of oppoſition, occaſioned the rupture between 
the envoy and that court. | | 

In the mean time mr. Moleſworth's book was well re- 
ceived by the public, and tranſlated into ſeveral languages. 
The ſpirit of it was particularly approved by the earl of 
Shaftſbury, the celebrated author of the Characteriſtics; 
who from thence conceived a great eſteem for mr. Moleſ- 
worth, and afterwards entered into a cloſe friendſhip with 
him. Mr. Moleſworth's view in writing the Account of 
Denmark, is clearly intimated in the preface, where he 
my plainly gives us his political, as well as his religious 
creed. He cenſures and condemns very ſeverely the clergy 
in general, for defending the revolution upon any other prin- 
ciples than thoſe of reſiſtance, and the original contract, 
which he maintains to be the true and natural bafis of the 
conſtitution ; and that all other foundations are falſe, non- 
ſenſical, rotten, derogatory to the then preſent government, 
and abſolutely deſtructive to the legal liberties of the Eng- 
liſh nation. And, as the preſervation of theſe depends ſo 


much upon the right educaticn of youth in the univerſities,. 
he urges, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the abſolute neceſſity of 


purging 'and reforming thoſe, by a royal viſitation : fo that 
the youth may not be trained up there, as he ſays they werez 
in the ſlaviſh principles of paſſive obedience and jus divinum, 
but may be inſtituted after the manner of the Greeks and 
Romans, who in their academies recommended the duty to 
their country, the preſervation of the law and public liberty: 
ſubſervient to which they preac!:2d up moral virtues, ſuch 
as fortitude, temperance, juſtice, a contempt of death, &c. 
ſometimes making uſe of pious cheats, as Elyſian fields, 
and an aijurarice of future happineſs; if they died in the 
cauſe of their country; and even deceived their hearers into 
greatneſs. This zafiteation, that chriſtianity is nothing 
more than a pious cheat, and an uſeful ſtate engine, to- 
der with his preſſing morality as the one thing neceſſary, 
witnout once mentioning the chriſtian religion, could not 
very agreeable to the author of the Characteriſtics. 
in zgality, it made W ſtrong impreſſion on him, 
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as we find him many years after declaring, in a letter ts 
our author, in theſe terms: You have long had my heart, 
* even before I knew you perſonally. For the holy and 
truly pious man, who revealed the greateſt of myſteries : 
& he who with a truly generous love to mankind and his 
& country, pointed out the ſlate of Denmark to other ſtates, 
and propheſied of things highlieſt important to the 2 60 
„ing age: he, I fay, had already gained me as his ſworn 
&« friend, before he was ſo kind as to make friendſhip re- 
& ciprocal, by his acquaintance and expreſſed eſteem. So 
ce that you may believe it no extraordinary tranſition in me, 


„ from making you in truth my oracle in public affairs, to 


« make you a thorough confident in my private.” This 
private 1 was a treaty of marriage with a. relation of our 
author; and though the deſign miſcarried, yet the whole 
tenor of the letters teſtify the moſt intimate friendſhip be- 
tween them. : | | 

Mr. Moleſworth ſerved his country in the houſe of com- 
mons in both kingdoms, being choſen for the borough of 
Swordes in Ireland, and for thoſe of Bodymn, St. Michael, 
and Eaſt Retford in England; his i in the ſenate be- 
ing always firm and ſteady to the principles he embraced. 
He was a member of the privy-council to queen Anne, till 


the latter end of her reign, when party running high, he 


was removed from the board, in January 1713. This was 
upon a complaint againſt him from the lower houſe of con- 
vocation, preſented December the 2d, by the prolocutor, to 
the houſe of peers, charging him with ſpeaking theſe words, 
in the hearing of many perſons : ** They that have turned 
% the world upſide-down, are come hither alſo ;” and for 
affronting the clergy in convocation, when they preſented 
their addreſs in favour of lord chancellor Phipps. But as he 
conſtantly aſſerted, and ſtrenuouſly maintained the houſe of 
Hanover's right of ſucceſſion to the throne, king George I. 
on the forming of his privy-council in Ireland, made him a 
member thereof, October the gth, 1714, and the next 
month a commiſſioner of trade and plantations. His majeſty 
alſo advanced: him to the peerage of Ireland in 1716, by the 
title of baron of Philipſtown, and viſcount Moleſworth of 
Swordes. His lordſhip was fellow of the royal ſociety, and 
continued to ſerve his country with indefatigable induſtry 
and uncorrupted integrity, till the two laſt years of his life : 
when perceiving himſelf worn out with conſtant application 
to public affairs, he paſſed theſe in a ſtudious and learned 
retirement. His death happened May the 22d, 172 55 at 
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his ſeat at Brecdenſtown, in the county of Dublin. His 
lordſhip had a ſeat alſo in England, at Edlington, near 
Tickill, in Vorkſhire. By his will he deviſed 501. towards 
building a church at Philipſtown. He had by his wife ſeven 
ſons and four daughters; one of whom, named Mary, was See the ar'i- 
a very extraordinary woman. : — 


Beſides his Hiſtory of Demark, he wrote an Addreſs to 
the houſe of commons, for the encouragement of agricul- 


ture; and tranſlated Franco-Gallia, a Latin treatiſe, written 


by the civilian Hottoman, giving an account of. the free 
ſtate of France, and other parts of Europe, before the in- 
croachments made on their liberties. He is likewiſe re- 
puted the author of ſeveral pieces, written with great force 
of reaſon and maſculine eloquence, in defence of liberty, 
the conſtitution of his country, and the common rights of 
. mankind : and it is certain, that few men of his fortune and 
quality were more learned, or more highly eſteemed by men 
of learning. In the printed correſpondence between Locke 
and Molyneaux, there are letters which ſhew the high re- 
_ thoſe gentlemen had for him: I am here at Dublin,” 


ays mr. Molyneaux to mr. Locke, “ very happy in the 


&« friendſhip of. an honourable perſon, mr. Moleſworth, 
ho is an hearty admirer and acquaintance of yours, 
We never meet but we remember you. He ſometimes 
comes into my houſe, and tells me, tis not to pay a viſit 
% to me, but to pay his devotion to your image that is in 


« my dining-room.” To which mr. Locke anſwers: „I Locke's 


« muſt beg you to return my acknowledgments to mr. 
% Moleſworth, in the civileſt language you can find, for 
e the great compliment you ſent me from him. I have been 
not alitle troubled, that I could not meet with the op- 
“ portunities I ſought, to improve the advantage I propoſed 
% to myſelf, in an acquaintance with fo ingenious and ex- 
„ traordinary a man as he is,” 


M OLIERE, a famous French comedian, whoſe true 


and original name was John Baptiſt Pocquelin, was born 


at Paris about the year 1620. He was both fon and grand- 


ſon to valets de chambres, tapeſtry-makers to Lewis XIII. 
and was deſigned for the ſame buſineſs, with a view of ſuc- 
ceeding his father in that place. But the grandfather being 
very fond of the boy, and at the ſame time a great lover of 
plays, uſed to take him often with him to the hotel de 


Bourgogne; which preſently rouſed up Moliere's natural 


genius and taſte for dramatic repreſentations, and created in 
| „ him 
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him ſuch a diſguſt to the trade of tapeſtry- making, that at 


laſt his father conſented to let him go, and ſtudy under the 
jeſuits, at the college of Clermont. He finiſhed his ſtudies 
there in five years time, in which he contracted an intimate 
friendſhip with Chapelle, Bernier, and Cyrano. Chapelle, 
with whom Bernier was an aſſociate in his {tudies, had the 
famous Gaſſendi for his tutor, who willingly admitted Mo- 
liere to his lectures, as he afterwards alſo admitted Cyrano. 


It was here that Moliere deeply drank of that ſound philo- 


ſophy, and ſtored himſelf with thoſe great principles of know- 
ledge, which ſerved as a foundation to all his comic pro- 


ductions. When Lewis XIII. went to Narbonne, in the 


year 1641, his ſtudies were interrupted: for his father, who 
was grown infirm, not being able to attend the court, Mo- 


| Here was obliged to go there to ſupply his place. However, 


upon his return to Paris, when his father was dead, his 
paſſion for the ſtage, which had induced him firſt to ſtudy, 
revived more ſtrongly than ever; and if it be true, as ſome 
have ſaid, that he ſtudied the law, and was admitted an ad- 


vocate, he ſoon yielded to the influence of his ſtars, which 


had deſtined him to be the reſtorer of comedy in France. 
The taſte for theatrical performances was almoſt univerſal 
in France, after cardinal de Richelieu had granted a peculiar 


protection to dramatic poets. Many little ſocieties made it 


a diverſion to act plays in their own houſes ; in o of which, 
known by the name of the Illuſtrious theatre, Moliere en- 
tered himſelf; and it was then, for ſome reaſon or other, 
that he changed his name of Pocquelin ior that of Moliere, 
which he retained ever 'after, What became of him from 
1648 to 1652 we know not, this interval being the time 
of the civil wars, which cauſed diſturbances in Paris; but 


it is probable, that he was employed in compoling ſome of 


aſe pieces which were afterwards exhibited to the public. 
a Bejart, an actreſs of Campagne, waiting, as well as he, 


for a fayourable time to exerciſe her talent, Moliere was 


particularly Kind to her; and as their intereſts became mu- 
tual, they formed a company together, and went to Lyons 
year 1653, where Moliere produced his firſt play, 
called Etourdi, or the Blunderer. This drew almoſt all the 
ſpectators from the other company of comedians which 
were ſettled in that town; ſome of which company joine 


with Moliere, and followed him into Languedoc, where 


he offered his ſervices to the prince of Conti, who gladly 


accepted them. About the latter end of the year 1657, 
Moliere departed with his company for Grenoble, and 
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continued there during the carnival of 1658. After this he 
went and ſettled at Rouen, where he, ſtaid all the ſummer; 
and having made ſome journies to Paris privately, he had 
the good luck to pleaſe the king's brother, who granting 
him his protection, and making his company his own, in- 
troduced him in that quality to the king and queen- mother. 
That company began to appear before their majeſties and 
the whole court, October the 24th, 1658, upon a ſtage 
erected on purpoſe, in the hall of the guards of the Old 
Louvre; and were ſo well approved, that his majeſty gave 
orders for their ſettlement at Paris. The hall of the Petit 
Bourbon was granted them, to act by turns with the 
Italian players. In the year 1663, Moliere obtained a pen- 
ſion of a thouſand livres: and in 1665, his company was 
altogether in his — I ſervice. He continued all the re- 
maining part of his life to give new plays, which were very 
much, and very juſtly applauded: and if we conſider the 
number of works which Moliere compoſed in about the 
ſpace of twenty years, while he was himſelf all the while 
an actor, and interrupted, as he muſt be, by perpetual avo- 
cations of one kind or other, we muſt needs admire the 
quickneſs, as well as fertility of his genius; and we ſhall 
rather be apt to think with Detinanis that rhime came 


« to him,” than give credit to ſome others, who ſay he 


« wrote very ſlowly.” 

His laſt comedy was La malade imaginaire, or The hy- 
pocondriac; and it was acted for the fourth time on the 
17th of February, 1673. Upon this very day Moliere 
died ; and there was ſomething in the manner of his death 
very extraordinary. The chief perſon repreſented in Le 
malade imaginaire, is a tick man, who, upon a certain oc- 
caſion, pretends to be dead. Moliere repreſented that per- 
fon, and conſequently was obliged, in one of his ſcenes, to 
act the part of a dead man. Now it has been ſaid, by many 
people, that he expired in that part of the play; and that 
when he was to make an end of it, in order to diſcover 
that it was only a feint, he could neither ſpeak nor get up, 


being actually dead. The poets took hold of this incident 


to ſhew their wit: they handed about a great many ſmall 
pieces. But of all that were made upon Moliere's death, 
none were more approved than theſe four Latin verſes: 


« Roſcius hie ſitus eſt triſti Molierus in urna, 
« Cui genus humanum ludere, ludus erat. 
& Dum ludit mortem, mors indignata jocantem 


“% Corripit, & mimum fingere ſæva negat.” 
Cc 4 « Here 
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6 Here Moliere lies, the Roſcius of his age, 

0 Whoſe pleaſure, while he liv'd, was to engage 
“With human nature in a comic ftrife, | 

* And perſonate her actions to the life. 

« But ſurly death, offended at his play, 

„ Would not be jok'd with in ſo free a way. 

« He, when he mimick'd him, his voice reſtrain'd, 
And made him act in earneſt what he feign'd.” 


This account would probably be ſooner credited, as it af- 


forded plentiful matter to the poets for witty conceits and 
ingenious alluſions: elſe the truth is, that Moliere did not 
die in ſuch a manner, but had time. enough, though very 
ill, to make an end of his part. Thus the beſt accounts of 
him relate, that, during the time of the play, he was fo 
much troubled with a defluxion upon his lungs, that he had 
much ado to act his part; that he did end it however, 
though he was ſeen to be in great pain; that when the 
comedy was over, he went home and was got to bed ; that 
his cough increaſing violently, a vein broke in his lungs, 
and that he was ſuffocated with blood in about half an hour 
after. He died in the fifty-third year of his age: and the 
king was ſo extremely affected with the Joſs of him, that, 
as a new mark of his favour, he prevailed with the arch- 
biſhop of Paris not to deny his being interred in conſecrated 
ground, For we muſt obſerve, that as Moliere had gained 
himſelf many enemies, by ridiculing the folly and knavery 
of all orders of men, ſo he had drawn upon himſelf the re- 
ſentment of the eccleſiaſtics in particular, by expoſing the 
hypocrites of their order, and the bigots among the laity, in 
that inimitable maſter- piece of art, called the Tartuffe. They 
took the advantage of this play, to ſtir up Paris and the 
court againſt its author; and if the king had not interpoſed 
between him and harm, he had then fallen a ſacrifice to the 
fury and indignation of the clergy. The king ſtood his 
friend now he was dead; and the archbiſhop, through his 
majeſty's interceſſion, permitted him to be buried at St. 


Joſeph's, which was a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh church at 


St. Euſtace, 


Many are of opinion, that Moliere's plays exceed, or 


equal, the nobleſt performances of that kind in ancient 


Secle des Greece and Rome. He was,” ſays Voltaire, © the beſt 


dem. ii. 


Louis XIV. © comic 


poet that ever lived in any nation. And it muſt 
be confeſſed, that if we compare the art and regularity of 
{© our theatre, with the irregular ſcenes, of the ancients, 
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« their weak intrigues, the ſtrange practice of declaring by 
« actors, in cold and unnatural monodies, what they had 
& done, and what they would do; it muſt be confeſſed, I 
* ſay, that Moliere retrieved _ out of chaos, as Cor- 
c neille had tragedy, and that the French have been ſupe- 
& rjour in this reſpect to all the people upon earth.” We 
will leave the eritics to diſpute the point with this French- 
man, if they ſhall think it worth their while; and conclude 
our account with obſerving, that this excellent comedian, 
however bleſſed in other reſpects, was particularly unhappy 
in a wife, He has ſucceeded extremely well in deſcribing 
the jars of married people, and the uneaſineſs of jealous 
huſbands ; and it is no wonder if he has; for it is ſaid, that 
he knew it by experience, as well as any man in the world. 
His wife was the daughter of mrs. La Bejart above-menti- 
oned, and was born, when her mother was with him at 
Languedoc, Moliere married her ſome time after he had 
ſettled his company at Paris ; notwithſtanding which, ſome 
have ſuſpected that he was her father. Be that as it will, 


he was extremely jealous of her, and it is agreed on all 


hands, that he had reaſon to be ſo, 


MOLINA US (CaroLus) or CHARLES pu MOULIN, 


a famous lawyer, was born at Paris in the year 1500. His 


family was noble, and Papyrius Maſſon mentions a thing 


that is very ſingular, viz. “ that thoſe of the family of 
„% Moulin were related to Elizabeth queen of England;“ 
which ſhe acknowledged herſelf in the year 1572, ſpeaking 
with Francis duke of Montmorency, marſhal of France and 
embaſſador to England. This relation probably came by 
Thomas Bulloigne, viſcount of Rochefort, that queen's 
grandfather by the mother's ſide: for Sanderus and others 
ſay, „ that this Rochefort being embaſſador to France, gave 
his daughter Anne of Bulloigne to a gentleman of Brie, a 


* friend and relation of his, to take care of her education; 


and this gentleman is ſuppoſed to be the lord of Fontenay 
&« in Brie, of the family of du Moulin.” This branch came 
from Denys du Moulin, lord of Fontenay in Brie, arch- 
biſhop of T 


Paris, where he died in 1447. Charles du Moulin was a 
very learned man, and compoſed ſeveral works, which were 
collected into three volumes in folio. He was called, “the 
“French Papinian, the French and German lawyer ;” and 
died at Paris in the year 1566, a Roman catholic, as it ia 
ſaid, though a proteſtant before, | 

5 | MOLINAUS 


houlouſe, patriarch of Antioch, and biſhop of 
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MOLINAUS (Perg) or PRTER DV MOULIN, 


a very celebrated French proteſtant miniſter, and of the ſame 
family with Charles du Moulin, was born at Vexin upon 
the 18th of October, in the year 1568. He firſt imbibed 
the rudiments of literature at Sedan ; and, when he arrived 
at twenty years of age, was ſent to finiſh his education in 
England, where he became a member of Chriſt-college in 
Cambridge. After four years ſtay in England, he went to 
Holland among the retinue of the duke of Wittemberg, and 
Had the il] luck to be ſhipwrecked in his paſſage, when he 
Joſt all his books and baggage. This gave occaſion to his 
writing an elegant poem intitled, Votiva tabula, which did 
him great credit, and procured him many friends. The 
French embaſſador countenanced him greatly (for Henry 
IV. at that time ſent proteſtant embaſſadors into proteſtant 
countries) and recommended him to the queen- mother; b 
whoſe intereſt he obtained the profeſſorſhip of philoſophy at 
Leyden, then vacant. This he held for five or ſix years, 
and had ſeveral diſciples, who afterwards became famous; 
among the reſt, Hugo Grotius. He read lectures upon 
Ariſtotle, and diſt iplined his ſcholars in the art of diſputing 


of which he made himfelf to great a maſter, that he was 


always the ſcourge and terror of the papiſts. Scaliger was 
very much his patron; and when du Muulin publiſhed his 
Logic at Leyden in 1596, was ſo gracious as to ſay of the 
epiſtle prefatory, ** hac epiſtola non eſt hujus ævi.“ He 
taught Greek alſo in the divinity ſchools, in which he was 
extremely well ſkilled, as appears from his book intitled, 
Novitas papiſmi, where he expoſes cardinal Perron's igno- 
rance of that language. | | 

In the year 1599, he went to Paris to be miniſter at Cha- 
renton, and chaplain to Catharine of Bourbon, the king's 
ſiſter, who was then married to Henry of Lorrain duke of 
Bar. This lady continued a determined proteſtant in ſpite 


of all attempts to convert her. The pope applied to 


Henry IV. about the converſion of his ſiſter, and Henry 
ſet his divines upon her; but du Moulin preſerved her found 
and orthodox in the faith againſt all their artifices. Perron 
and Cotton were the men chiefly employed, with whom 
du Moulin had frequent conflicts; and Henry begged of 
her himſelf, only to hear his chaplains preach. She con- 
ſented to hear father Cotton, who was immediately ordered 


to preach before the king and his ſiſter in the very place 


where du Moulin had preached juſt before. However, to 
cure herſelf the better againſt the wiles of this jeſuit, ſhe 
| | | contrived. 
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contrived to have du Moulin ſo placed, that he might hear 
all that Cotton ſaid. Cotton's diſcourſe was upon the Holy 
Spirit's inhabiting the hearts of men, and it began in this 
manner: „I once had the curioſity to viſit an hoſpital of 
% mad perſons ; upon my enterance into which, a grave old 
* gentleman very courteouſly received me, and leading me 
& about, ſhewed me all the diſterent kinds of them. That, 
« pointing to one, fancies himſelf to be ſnow, and would 
©« not come near a fire, for fear he ſhould be melted. 
« This, ſays he, takes himſelf for an earthern veſſel, and 
„ keeps carefully from walls, leaſt he ſhould be broken into 
« pieces, Thoſe four are ſtill madder ; for they imagine 
te themſelves inſpired with the ſpirit of propheſy. One calls 
e himſelf Elias, another Jeremiah, another Daniel, and 
& another St. Paul; but I, who am the Holy Ghoſt, know 
e that they are all mad and impoſtors, for they never were 
e ſent by me. Thus the reverend old gentleman, after he 
had acquainted me with the different diſtempers of other 
© madmen, diſcovered at laſt his own; for he talked fo 
« very ſoberly, and with ſo much gravity, that I did not 
& perceive in him the leaſt ſymptom of madneſs, till he de- 
„ clared himſelf to be the Holy Ghoſt. The ſame kind of 
* madneſs may be ſeen among the pretended reformed, 
« Wiſe and religious princefles, (meaning the king's ſiſter) 
« wite and faithful counſellors, (the duke of Sully) wiſe 
and learned ſenators, (Philip de Mornay) all theſe you 


may ſce wiſe and prudent in every reſpect, — that 
they fancy they have the Holy Spirit, which they really * 


e have not.” So it is, that one part of the world continues 
to call the other fooliſh and mad, while in the mean time 

perhaps, they themſelves are not leſs ſo: for what is it, [ 
pray, which is to hinder us from concluding, that the jeſuit 
Cotton, like his reverend guide in the hoſpital, was not only 
mad himſelf, but even madder than thoſe very proteſtants, 
whom he takes upon him to reproach ? Obſerve by the way, 
the pious uſe that was here made of the pulpit; and conſider 
the great comfort that muſt needs ſpring up in the breaſts 
of the righteous, upon ſeeing it dedicated to ſuch holy 


purpoſes, 


Though Henry IV. was very angry at du Moulin for 
baffling the jeſuit, and defeating all his endeayours to con- 
yert his ſiſter ; yet the king had always a great regard for 
him, of which du Moulin well knew, and of which he ever 
retained a very grateful remembrance. After the death of 
Hepry IV. therefore, which happened in the year — 
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du Moulin publiſhed a book, in which he N the 


murder of that monarch upon Cotton, and the whole order 
of jeſuits. It had been ſaid, that Ravillac was excited to 
that deſperate act by ſome notions which he had picked up 
in the writings of the jeſuits, of Mariana in particular, 
touching the perſons and authority of kings: upon which 
account father Cotton publiſhed an A pologetical piece to 
ſhew, that the doctrine of the jeſuits was exactly conform- 
able to the decrees of the council of Trent. This was an- 
ſwered by du Moulin in a book intitled, Anticotton, or A 
refutation of father Cotton : wherein is proved, that the 
jeſuits were the real authors of that execrable parricide ; 
though ſome indeed have doubted, whether he was the au- 


. thor of that book. In the year 1615, king James I. who 


* 


had long correſponded with du Moulin by letters, ſent to 
invite him into England; which invitation his church at 
Paris would not ſuffer him to accept of, till he had given a 
ſolemn promiſe in the face of his congregation, that he 
would return to them at the end of three months. The 
king received him with great affection; took him to Cam- 
bridge at the time of the commencement, where he was 
honoured with a doctor's degree; and at his departure from 
England, preſented him with a prebend in the church of 
Canterbury. Du Moulin had afterwards innumerable diſ- 
putes with the jeſuits; and when they found that nothing 
was to be done with him this way, they made uſe of others. 
They tried to bring him over to them by the promiſe of 
great rewards; and they attempted more than once his life, 
ſo that he was obliged at length always to have a guard. In 
the year 1617, when the United Provinces deſired the re- 
formed churches of England, France, and Germany, to 
ſend ſome of their miniſters to the ſynod of Dort, du Mou- 
lin, and three others, were deputed by the Gallican church; 
but were forbidden to go by the king upon pain of death. 
In the year 1618, du Moulin had an invitation from Leyden 
to fill their divinity chair, which was vacant, but refuſed to 
accept of it. In the year 1620, when he was preparing to go 
to the national ſynod of the Gallican church, baron Her- 
bert of Cherbury, then embaſſador from Britain at the court 
of France, aſked him to write to king James, and to urge 


him, if poſſible, to undertake the defence of his ſon in-law. 


the king of Bohemia, who then ſtood in need of it. Du 
Moulin declined the office; but the embaſſador, knowing 
his intereſt with king James, would not admit of any ex- 


cuſe. This brought du Moulin into trouble; for it was 
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ſoon after decreed by an order of parliament, that he ſhould 
be ſeized and impriſoned, for having ſolicited a foreign prince 
to take up arms for the proteſtant churches. Du Moulin 
appriſed of this, ſecretly betook himſelf to the embaſlador 
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Herbert, who ſuſpected that his letters to the king was in- 


tercepted, and adviſed him to fly, as the only means of pro- 
viding for his ſafety. He went to Sedan, where he accepted 
the divinity-profeitorſhip and the miniſtry of the church; 
both which he held to the time of his death, which happened 
upon March the 1cth, 1658, in the ninetieth year of his 
age. He took a journey into England in the year 1623, 


when cardinal Perron's book was publiſhed againſt king 


James : and at that king's inſtigation, undertook to anſwer 
it. This anſwer was publiſhed at Sedan, after the death of 
king James, under the title of Novitas papiſmi, five Per- 
ronii confutatio, regiſque Jacobi, ſed magis ſacræ veritatis 
defenſio. He was the author of many other learned works. 


MOLINOS (Micaazr) See QUIETISTS. 


MOLSA (Francis Maria) one of the moſt eminent 
poets of the ſixteenth century, was born at Modena. Mr. 
de la Monnoie, in a letter to mr. Bayle, has given a parti- 
cular account of him; which we will inſert as much of, 
in the courſe of this memoir, as is neceſſary to illuſtrate 


his character. Molſa, ſays la Monnoie, had a happy Bavle's 
6 2 which was ripened by ſtudy into perfection. PA at. 
(0 


earning and politeneſs were combined in him, He 
« underſtood the Greek, and, as Lilius Gyraldus ſays, 
c even the Hebrew, together with the Latin, and his own 
ͤ language. He ſucceeded both in proſe and verſe, in the 
« ſerious and the comic, inſomuch, that far beyond the 
« judgment which his countryman Sadolet made of him, 
“ viz. that he would have excelled in every kind of com- 


OLSA, 
not, C. 


e poſition, to which he could have attached himſelf, he 


55 


* excelled in all, without attaching himſelf to any one. 
He gained fo prodigious a reputation by his Latin and Italian 


poetry, that, as Paul Jovius tells us, “ for thirty years to: In elogiis, 
<« gether the patrons of wit at Rome ſtrove to promote him.“ cap. 104. 


If he had behaved with the leaſt prudence, he might eaſily 
have raiſed himſelf to conſiderable preferments and fortunes 
in the world; but he managed ſo ill, that it was not poſſible 
to ſerve him. He was intirely debauched; but that was 
not all: he did not uſe precaution enough to ſecure him 
from the laſt contempt. For as Bayle obſerves upon this 

h occaſion, 


p. 243. 
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occaſion, © in ſpite of the great corruption of mankind, 
« even ſuch as are not over virtuous themſelves, regard 
c with contempt and horror thoſe, who neglect decency in 
<« the purſuit of unlawful pleaſure.” Hence it came to paſs, 
that Molſa deſtroyed his reputation, and put an abſolute itop 
to the progreſs of his fortunes ; which would probably not 
have happened, if his debaucheries had been managed with 
more diſcretion. He died in February 1544, of the French 
diſeaſe, which la Monnoie “ ſuſpe&s he catched of a miſ- 
*< treſs, one Furnia, whom he loved ſo paſſionately, that 
<< he took the name of Furnius from her; but who became 
<« 2 public courteſan, ſoon after his death.” What his age 
was at his death, cannot preciſely be determined ; but it 
appears from ſome lines of a beautiful elegy, which he made 

a few days before, that he was not old: . 


« Hic jacet ante annos crudeli tabe peremptus 
«© Molſa: ter injecto pulvere paſtor abi.“ 


That js, © Here lies Molſa, who fell untimely by cruel 
infection. Swains, paſs not his grave, without performs 
& ing the rites due to his ſhade.” So agatn : 


& Ante diem Elyſios cogor cognoſcere campos.” 
That is, „I am obliged to go to the Elyſian fields before 


« my time.” | 
Boccalini has diverted himſelf abundantly with this miſ- 
fortune of Molſa's. He introduces Chriſtopher Columbus, 
Fernando Cortes, Magellan, Americus Veſputius, and 
others, deſiring of Apollo, that fince the diſcovery of the 
new world, and the bringing forth its advantages, was 
owing to them, their memories ſhould be canſecrated to im- 
mortality by monuments, proportioned to their ſervices. 
The chancellor of Parnaſſus had already drawn up the de- 
cree, when Molſa appeared to oppoſe their requeſt, His 
head was quite bald ; he had not a hair upon his chin ; his 
- noſe was decayed, and his face covered with ſcabs and 
Boccalini, plaiſters. Behold,” ſays he, © ſhewing his wounds, 


Ragguaglidic« hehold the jewels and fine commodities, which theſe 
Parnaſſo, (c 4 
Cent, 2. Caps 


90. 


gentlemen have brought us from the new world ! They 
have brought us a curſed malady, unknown to our fore- 
„ fathers; contagious, infamous, and fatal to generation: 
« a damned Neapolitan diſeaſe, the effects of which yu ſee 


upon my face, and with which my whole body is affected.“ 


Upon this, turning to Chriſtopher Columbus, he began to 


unbutton his breeches; hut the muſes fearing, leſt too in- 
| decent 
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decent an object ſhould defile the purity of their eyes, cauſed 
hi to be ſtopped from proceeding any farther. © It is 
« hard,” ſays ia Monnoie, © to apologiſe for him upon 
« the article of licentiouſneſs, unleſs we admit thoſe prin- 
e ciples in murals, ot which he was Mimſelf moſt firmly 
& perſuaded, viz that provided a man abſtains from great 
« crimes, ſuch as murder, robbery, and every kind of vio- 
&« lence, he may with an innocent liberty enjoy the ſenſual 
« pleaſures at large. And, according to his way of reckon- 
„“ ing, his was one of the pureſt and moſt blameleſs lives 
that ever was led. He flatters himſelf in the elegy above- 
« mentioned, that ſome body upon examining it would 
« propoſe it as an example, and that this ſhall be the ſub- 
* ject of his panegyric: | 


„ Tum faciles memoret mores, & puriter acta 
* Percurrat vitæ tempora quæque mee,” 


That is, “ let him take notice of the ſoftneſs of my man- 


„ners, and run over all the ſtages of my blameleſs life.” 


It has been ſaid of him, among other things, that he died 
m ſuch a chriſtian-like diſpoſition, that no body can doubt. 
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but his ſoul went directly to heaven. This one of his friends Luca Con- 


makes uſe of, among other topics of conſolation, for thoſe, tile, letterez 


who were afflicted with the loſs of ſo fine a genius. But,” 
ſays Bayle, © whatever good diſpoſitions he might diſcover 
in his laſt moments, Fis former life gives great cauſe to 
“ be afraid, that he had occaſion for ſeveral years pur- 
„ gatory.” | 

We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Molſa was a great 
orator, as well as a great poet, He met once with a fa- 
vourable opportunity of diſplaying his talent this way: for 
having ſeen the people of Rome, highly incenſed againſt 
Lorenzo de Medicis, who had cut oft the heads of a great 
number of ancient ſtatues, he accuſed him of that action, 
and made fo lively an oration upon it, that he perfectly 


overwhelmed him with confuſion and deſpair : and it was Jovius in 
generally believed, that Lorenzo de Medicis was ſo con- *logiis, caps 


founded at the infamy, with which he was branded in that“ 


oration, that in order to efface it, he reſolved to reſtore the 
city of Florence to its liberty, by aſſaſſinating Alexander 
de Medicis his near relation, which he did in the year 
1537. 


| Hilerionde 


MOLSA (Tarquinia) daughter of Camillo Molſa, Cote, 
knight of the order of St. James of Spain, and grand-daugh- — 
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ter of the celebrated Francis Maria Molſa, whom we hate 
given an account of in the laſt article, was one of the moſt 
accompliſhed ladies that ever appeared in the world; wit, 
learning, beauty, and virtue, all uniting in her in a moſt 
extraordinary degree. Her father obſerving, while ſhe was 
yet very young, the goodneſs and excellence of her genius, 
procured her the beſt maſters in every branch of literature 
and ſcience. Lazaro Labadini, a celebrated grammarian 
of thoſe times, taught her .polite literature; and her Latin 
_. compoſitions in proſe and verſe ſhew, that ſhe attained the 
art of writing well, and compoſing correctly. She became 
learned in Ariſtotle, under Camillo Corcapani. Anthony 
__Guarini, the mathematician, taught her the doctrine of the 
ſphere. She learned poetry under Francis Patricius the fa- 
mous philoſopher ;' and logic and philoſophy under P. La- 
toni, who alſo inſtructed her thoroughly in the Greek 
tongue. The rabbi Abraham taught her the principles of 
the Hebrew language; and Jobn Maria Barbier formed her 
in the politeneſs of the Tuſcan tongue; in which ſhe has 
not only written a great number of eaſy and elegant verſes, 
but likewiſe ſeveral letters, and other pieces, which are in 
high eſteem with the polite and learned in Italy. Beſides 
her original works, ſhe has tranſlated ſeyeral things from 
Greek and Latin in a manner, which ſhews her to have 
underſtood thoſe languages as well as her own. Afterwards 
ſhe learned. muſic, as a relaxation and diverſion from her 
more ſerious ſtudies; and in this art ſhe attained the higheſt 
degree of perfection. She uſed to play upon the violin, 
as well as upon the lute, and ſing to it at the fame time in 
ſo exquiſite a taſte, as charmed every hearer : and ſhe inſti- 
tuted at length a choir of ladies, over which ſhe herſelf uſed 
r. Patricius, to preſide. The elogium, which Francis Patricius, one of 
in epiſt. de- her tutors has given her, is curious and worth tranſcribing; 
2 as it is not ſuppoſed to exceed the truth, although it 1s 
peripatetico- written in the higheſt ſtrains of panegyric. “ Non tu, 
sm, vol. ii. ſays he, ut aliz ſolent, ſummis labris libros affigiſti. Tu 
& non modo Hetruſcam politiſſimam linguam, ſed Latinam, 
« fed Græcam, optime calles, &c.” That is, © You 
c have not ſuperficially read books, as other ladies uſe to 
do. You have not only a perfect knowledge of the 
* Tuſcan tongue in its greateſt purity, but likewiſe of the 
“ Latin and Greek: in the latter of which you can read 
* and underſtand, not only hiftorians and orators, but alſo 
& philoſophers, and even Plato himſelf, Jove's rival in elo- 


«© quence, and likewiſe the poets of any kind, even 2 
| v4 
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« and that without the leaſt difficulty. And what may ſur- 
& paſs the admiration of all, you learnt this language by 
« my reading Plato to you, within the compaſs of three 


« months. In Latin you compofe verſes of all forts; and 
«'in Tuſcan you write poems, good gods! how full of wit 
« and ingenuity ? You can ſolve all the difficulties in logic. 
% You are a perfect miſtreſs of the ethics of Plutarch, 
« Ariſtotle, and Plato. You have made a vaſt proficiency 
« in natural philoſophy ; and have drank very deep of ca- 
« tholic theology. hat need I mention muſic of every 
« kind? when the whole band, not of the muſicians only, 
e but of the muſes themſelves, look upon you with admira- 
« tion and aſtoniſhment. 
« is ſo far from excelling, that he does not ſo much as 
t equal you. When you ling to the Jute, when you per- 
form baſs and tenor at the ſame time, the one on the lyre, 
«and the other with your voice, all the graces adorn, ſur- 
« round, and admire you. Would I were able to expreſs 
« myſelf ſo, that thoſe, who read this, might imagine they 
“ heard you. Good gods! what eloquence, what ſpirit, 
% what wit, what agreeableneſs in converſation, what ſweet- 
« neſs of temper, what politeneſs of behaviour? The moſt 
* . Benedictus Manzolus your countryman, and 
« biſhop of Reggio, very juſtly prefers you, not only to 
« your moſt eloquent father Camillus ; but alſo to your 
« grandfather. Francis Maria Molſa, a great man in every 
40 reſpect.” 12: | 


The moſt ſkilful man in muhe - 
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This lady was in high repute at the court of Alphonſus IT. Hilarion de 
duke of Ferrara, a prince of great judgment, and a paſſionate Cote, ut 


lover of every thing that was elegant; and we are told, that 
he ſtood raviſhed with admiration, upon finding ſo many 
more accompliſhments than he had been taught to expect in 
her. But the moſt authentic teſtimony and declaration of 
her high merit and character, was that which ſhe received 
from the city of Rome; which, by a decree of the ſenate, in 


which all her excellencies and qualifications are ſet forth, 


honoured her with the title of Singular, and beſtowed the 
rights of a Roman citizen upon her, and the whole family 
of Molſa. Part of the patent runs thus: ** Eth novum at- 


que inuſitatum eſt in civium numerum a ſenatu fœminas 


* cooptari, quarum virtus ac fama domeſticorum parietum 
* finibus contineri cum debeat, raro publicis in negotiis 
* uſui reipublicz eſſe ſolet; tamen fi aliqua inter eas unquam 


extiterit, quæ non ſolum czteras ſui ordinis, ſed viros 


« efiam virtutibus pæne omnibus ſupergrediatur, zquum 


Vo I. VIII. eſt, 
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cc eft, ut novo exemplo, noviſque inuſitatiſque meritis, novi 
« jtidem honores inuſitatique perſolvantur. Cum itaque 
« Tarquinia Molza Mutinæ, &c. celebres illas Romanas 
« heroinas æmulatur virtutibuſque exprimat, ut ei nihil 
« preter patriam Romanam deeſſe videatur, ne hoc unum ad 
c abſolutam ejus gloriam deſiderari poſſit, ſenatus popu- 
“ luſque Romanus civitate donandam cenſuit, &c.” That 
is, Though it be new and uncommon for the ſenate to 
admit women into the number of citizens, whole excel- 
&« ſencies and fame, as they ought to be confined to family 
c affairs, are ſeldom of ſervice to the commonwealth in 
public matters; yet if there be any one among them, 
c who not only ſurpaſſes the reſt of her own ſex, but even 
«© the men in almoſt all virtues, it is reaſonable, that by 
« a new example, new and unuſual honours ſhould be 
«© paid to new and unuſual merit. Since cherefore Tarqui- 
„ nia Molſa, a native of Modena, &c. reſembles by her 
« yirtues thoſe famous Roman heroines, ſo that ſhe ſeems 
& to lack nothing, but being a Roman citizen, that this 
„ alone might not be wanting to complete her glory, the 
„ ſenate and people of Rome have decreed to preſent her 
& with the freedom of the city, &c.” The decree was 
paſſed at the capitol upon the 8th of December 1600, when 
Curtio Martolo, and Angelo Foſco, were chancellors of the 
ſenate and people of Rome. | gh 
Molfa was married, but loſing her huſband without having 
any children' by him, would never conſent to be married 
again, although ſhe was very young. She gave-{uch lively 
' Epift, dedi- tokens of her grief, that Patricius compares her to another 
cat, ut ſupra, Artemiſia. - 


MOLYNEUX (WIrILIAu, efq;) an excellent ma- 
thematician and aſtronomer, was born in Ireland on the 
17th of April 1656, at Dublin, where his father, a gentle- 
man of good family and fortune, lived. Being of a tender 
conſtitution, he was educated under a private tutor at home, 

till he was near fifteen years of age; and then placed in the 
univerſity of Dublin, under the care of dr. William Palliſer, 
afterwards archbiſhop of Caſhell. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
here by the probity of his manners, as well as by the ſtrength 
of his parts; and having made a remarkable progreſs in aca- 
demical learning, and particularly in the new philoſophy, 
as it was then called, he proceeded at the regular time to 
his bachelor of arts degree. After four years ſpent in this 
univerſity he left it; and being ſent to London, was 2 
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mitted into the Middle-Temple in June 1675, He ſtaid 


there three years, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
laws of his country, as much as was neceſſary for one, who 
was not deſigned for the profeſſion of the law; but the bent 
of his genius, as well as inclination, lying ſtrongly to philo- 
ſophy and mathematics, he ſpent the greateſt part of his 
time in theſe enquiries, which, from the extraordinary ad- 
vances newly made therein by the royal ſociety, were then 


chiefly in vogue. 


Thus accompliſhed, he returned to Ireland in June 1678, 
and fhortly After was married to Lucy, daughter of fir Wil- 
liam Domvile, the king's attorney- general. Being maſter 
of an eaſy fortune, he continued to indulge himſelf in pro- 
ſecuting ſuch branches of natural and experimental philo- 
ſophy, as were moſt agreeable to his fancy; wherein aſtro- 
nomy having the greateſt ſhare, he began, about the year 
1681, a literary correſpondence with mr. John F lamfſtead 
the king's aſtronomer, which he kept up for ſeveral years, 
In 165 ;, he formed a deſign of erecting a philoſophical ſo- 
ciety at Dublin, in imitaiion of the royal ſociety at London 
and by the countenance and encouragement of the famous 
fir William Petty, who accepted the office of preſident, they 
began a weekly meeting about Michaelmas that year, when 
our author was appointed their firſt ſecretary. The reputa- 
tion of his parts and learning, which by means of this ſo- 
ciety became more known, recommended him, in 1684, to 
the notice and favour of the duke of Ormond, then lo:d 
lieutenant of Ireland; by whoſe influence chiefly he was 
appointed that year, jointly with fir William Robinſon, ſur- 
veyor-general of his majeſty's buildings and works, and 
chief engineer. In March 1685, he was choſen fellow of 
the — ſociety at London; and that year, for the ſake of 
improving himſelf in the art of engineering, he procured an 
appointment from the Iriſh government, to view the moſt 
conſiderable fortrefles in Flanders. Accordingly he travelled 
through that country and Holland, and ſome part of Ger- 
many and France ; and carrying with him letters of recom- 
mendation from mr. Flamſtead to mr. Caſſini, he was intro- 
duced to him, and others, the moſt eminent aſtronomers in 
the ſeveral places througn which he paſſed. | 

Soon after his return from abroad, he printed at Dublin, 
in 1686, his Sciothericum teleſcopium, containing a deſcrip- 
tion of the ſtructure and uſe of a teleſcopic dial invented by 
him: another edition of which was publiſhed at London in 
1700, 4to. Upon the coming out of ſir Iſaac Newton's 
| | Dd 2 Principia 
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Principia the following year, 1687, our author was ſtruck 
with the ſame aſtoniſhment as the reſt of the world; but 


declared alſo, that he was not qualified to examine the par- 
ticulars. Mr. Edmund Halley, with whom he conſtantly 
correſponded, had ſent him the ſeveral parts of this ineſti- 
mable treaſure, as they came from the preſs, before the 
whole was finiſhed, aſſuring him, that he looked upon it as 
the utmoſt effort of human genius: and ſometime after it 
was publiſhed, mr. Flamſtead deſiring his opinion of it, he 
ſent the following anſwer, in a letter dated at Dublin, May 
the 19th, 1688. “ You deſire to know our thoughts in 
<< this place of mr. Newton's book; and to this I anſwer, 
« that I have not yet had time to ſettle to it ſeriouſly ; for 
« I find I muſt rub up all the little notions I have of conics 


sand the doctrine of ratio, which are half ſlipped out of 


my head, before J venture upon it: and I queſtion after 
<« all, whether J ſhall be able to maſter it, for I perceive it 
“ 18 a piece, that requires great application, or elſe it is in- 
<< vincible. Neither do I know any mathematic head in 
<« this place, that has throughly conſidered the whole, un- 
“ leſs it be the honourable mr. Roberts, the earl of Rad- 
< nor's younger ſon, who is at preſent in town. — He tells 
4 me, he has run through mr. Newton's book, and finds 
< it really admirable. Gi obſervation in mr. Newton's 
<< book, though not firſt ſtarted there, is truly to be won- 
, dered at by all mortals; and that is the ſeſquialtera ratio 
« between the periods and diſtances of the planets, and this 
<c not only among the primary erratics, but even among the 
<< leſſer ſets of dancers.—lt is in my opinion a moſt amazing 
<< thought to conſider, how univerſally this great law runs 
<< through the whole frame of nature, and agrees to bodies 
< at fuch vaſt diſtances, and that ſeem to have no tie or 
c reſpect to each other. It is to me beyond exception the 
<< ſtrongeſt argument that can be drawn from the frame of 
<< this univerſe for the proof of a God, to ſee one law ſo 
« fixed and inviolable among thoſe vaſt and diſtant chori, 
who certainly could not therefore be put into this poſ- 
ture and motion by chance, but by an omnipotent inte]- 
«© ligent Being.” a 

In 1688, the philoſophic ſociety at Dublin was broke 
up and diſperſed by the confuſion of the times. Mr. Moly- 


neux had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a member of it from the 


beginning, by preſenting to it ſeveral diſcourſes upon curious 
ſubjects; ſome of which were tranſmitted to the royal ſociety 


at London, and afterwards printed in the Philoſophical tranſ- 
| 5 actions. 
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actions. In 1689, among great numbers of other proteſtants, 
he withdrew from the diſturbances in Ireland; and, after a 
ſhort ſtay in London, fixed himſelf with his family at Cheſter. 
In this retirement, he employed himſelf in putting together 
the materials, he had ſome time before prepared for his di- 


optrics, in which he was much aſſiſted by mr. Flamſtead; 


and in Auguſt 1690, he went to London to put it to the 
preſs, where the ſheets were reviſed by mr. Halley, who, 
at our author's requeſt, gave leave for printing in the ap- 
pendix, his celebrated theorem for finding the foci of optic 
glaſſes. Accordingly the book came out in 1692, in 4to, 
under the title of Dioptrica nova : a treatiſe of dioptrics in 
two parts; wherein the various effects and appearances of 
ſpherical glaſſes, both convex and concave, ſingle and com- 


| bined, in teleſcopes and microſcopes, together with their 


uſefulneſs in many concerns of human life, are explained. 
He gave it the title of Dioptrica nova, not only becauſe it 
was almoſt wholly new, very little being borrowed from 
other writers, but becauſe it was the firſt book that appeared 
in Engliſh upon the ſubject. This work does not contain 
any of the more curious ſpeculations therein, that being fo- 
reign to his deſign ; but ſeveral of the: moſt generally uſeful 
propoſitions for practice are demonſtrated in a clear and eaſy 
manner, for which reaſon it was many years much uſed by 
the artificers: and the ſecond part 1s very entertaining, 
eſpecially in his hiſtory which he gives of the ſeveral optical 


inſtruments, and of the diſcoveries made by them. The 


dedication of the Dioptrics being addreſſed to the royal ſo- 
ciety, he takes notice, among other improvements in philo- 
ſophy, by building it upon experience, of the advances that 
had been lately made in logic “ by the incomparable mr. 
e John Locke, who, in his Eflay upon human underſtand- 
c ing, had rectified,” he ſays, ** more received miſtakes, 
& and delivered more profound truths, eſtabliſhed upon ex- 
4 perience and obſervation, for the direction of man's mind 


jn the proſecution of knowledge, which may be properly 
ce termed logic, than are to be met with in all the volumes 


& of the ancients ; and that he had clearly overthrown all 
e thoſe metaphyſical whimſies, which affected men's brains 
„ with a ſpecies of madneſs, whereby they fancied a know- 
„ ledge where they had none, by making a noiſe with ſounds 
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<« without clear and diſtinct ſignifications.” This compli- Locke to 


ment, together with a preſent of his book, drew a letter of af Wl 
&@ 


thanks from mr. Locke to our author; whence begun an 2694, 
d cquaintance that preſently grew into an intimate friendſhip; Locke's 
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and from this time a conſtant correſpondence, in the moſt 
affectionate terms, was carried on between them, as long as 


mr. Molyneux lived; to whom many improvements made 


in the ſecond edition of the Eſſay on human underſtanding 
muſt be attributed. 

Before he left Cheſter, he loſt his lady, who died ſoon 
after ſhe had brought him a ſon. IlIneſs had deprived her of 


her eye-ſight twelve years before, that is, ſoon after ſhe was 
married; from which time ſhe had been very ſickly, and 
afflicted with extreme pains of the head. As ſoon as the 
public tranquillity was ſettled in his native country, he re- 


turned home ; and upon the convening of a new parliament 
in 1692, was choſen one of the. repreſentatives for the city 
of Dublin. In the next parliament in 1695, he was choſen 
to repreſent the univerſity there, and continued to do fo to 


the end of his life; that learned body having, before the end 


of the firſt ſeſſion of the former, conferred on him the de- 


2 of doctor of laws. He was likewiſe nominated by the 
ord lieutenant one of the commiſſioners for the forkeited 
eſtates, to which employment was annexed a ſalary of 500 1. 
o ann. but looking upon it as an invidious office, and not 

eing a lover of money, he declined it. In 1698, hie pub- 


liſhed The caſe of Ireland ſtated, in relation to its being 


bound by acts of parliament made in England: in which 
he is ſuppoſed to have delivered all or moſt, that can be ſaid 


upon this ſubject, with great clearneſs and ſtrength of rea- 


ſoning. This piece, a ſecond edition of which with addi- 
tions and emendations were printed in 1720, 8vo, was an- 


ſwered by John Cary, merchant of Briſtol, in a book called, 


A vindication of the parliament of England, &c. dedicated 


to the lord chancellor Somers. What occaſioned mr. Moly- 
neux to write the above tract, was his conceiving the Iriſh 


woollen manufactory to be oppreſſed by the Engliſh govern- 


ment; on which account he could not forbear aſſerting his 
country's independency. He had given mr. Locke a hint of 


his thoughts upon this ſubject, before it was quite ready for 
the preſs, and deſired his ſentiments upon the fundamental 
principle, on which his argument was grounded; in anſwer 
to which that gentleman intimating, that the buſineſs was 


of too large an extent for the ſubject of a letter, propoſed to 


talk the matter over with him in England. This, together 
with a purpoſe which mr. Molyneux had long formed of 
paying that great man, whom he had never yet ſeen, a viſit, 


prevailed with him to croſs the water once more, although 


he was then in a very infirm ſtate of health; and accordingly 
| he 
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not leiſure to purſue theſe enquiries any farther; and gav 
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he did ſo in July this year, 1698, and ſtaid in England till 
the middle of September. But the pleaſure of this lon 
wiſhed for interview, which he intended to have . 
the following ſpring, ſeems. to have been purchaſed at the 
expence of his life; for ſhortly after, he was ſeized with a 
ſevere fit of his conſtitutional diſtemper, the ſtone, which 
occaſioned ſuch wretchings, as broke a blood-veſle], and two 
days after put a period to his liſe. He died on the 11th of 
October 1698, having ſpoken ſeveral times of mr. Locke in 
his laſt illneſs, and wrote the following clauſe in his will 
with his own hand: “I give and bequeath to my excellent 
friend John Locke, eſq; author of the Eſſay concerning 
© human underſtanding, the ſum of five pounds to buy him 
Ja ring, in memory of the value and eſteem I had for him.” 

Beſides the Sciothericum teleſcopicum, and the Dioptrica 

nova already mentioned, he publiſhed ſeveral pieces in the 
Philoſophical tranſactions. | . 

His ſon Samuel Molyneux, was born at Cheſter in July, Z 114, e 
1689, and educated with great care by his father, according Za 5 Gee, 
to the plan laid down by mr. Eocke upon that ſubject. xls \ | 
When his father died, he fell under the management of his Letters of ff 
uncle dr. Thomas Molyneux, an excellent ſcholar and phy- Locke and #7? 2-7 
ſician at Dublin, and alſo an intimate friend of mr. Locke; 1 47 ; 
who executed his truſt ſo well, that mr. Molyneux became Works, vol, 2 ; 
afterwards a moſt polite and accompliſhed gentleman, and m. Lag 
was made ſecretary to his late majeſty, when he was prince e 
of Wales. Aſtronomy. being his favourite ſtudy, as it had Z. SO ll | 
been his father's, he projected many ſchemes for the ad- / 4: 
vancement of it, and was particularly employed, in the 4 4 e 9 
years 1723, 1724, and 1725, in perfecting the method of / 
making teleſcopes; one of which of his own making he had 7 5 
preſented to John V. king of Portugal. In the midſt WF, Jul ö 
theſe thoughts, being appointed a commiſſioner of the admi 2 — 
ralty, he nk ſo engaged in public affairs, that he ha oa = 
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his papers to dr. Robert Smith, profeſſor of aſtronomy WM arnies w; 
Cambridge, whom he invited to make uſe of his houſe an A 
apparatus of inſtruments, in order to, finiſh what he had” © ,/ ib 
left imperfect. Mr. Molyneux dying ſoon after, dr. Smith- Ai 0597 | 
loſt the opportunity; yet, ſupplying what was wanting arte — 
from mr. Huygens and others, he publiſhed the whole in gar e. = 
his Complete treatiſe of optics. /7,4 muy Fathers of fe 5 „ 2 | * 
. t - 
MONARDES (Nicnoras) an excellent phyſician of of forming <>." 
Seville in Spain, flouriſhed in the fifteenth century, and wtf oy | 
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deſervedly acquired a great reputation 7 his practice, as 
well as by the books he publiſhed. His book intitled, De 
ſecanda vena in pleuritide inter Græcos & Arabes concordia, 
was printed at Seville in the year 1539, in 4to. His treatiſe 
De roſa & partibus ejus; de ſucci roſarum temperatura; de 
roſis Perſicis ſeu Alexandrinis; de malis, citris, aurantiis, 
& limoniis, was printed at Antwerp in the year 1565, in 
8vo. He was well acquainted by long experience with the 
ſovereign virtues of the American drugs; and the Spaniſh 
book which he publiſhed, De las drogas de las Indias, was 
extremely uſeful, and gained him the higheſt eſteem and 
glory. The two firſt parts of this work were printed one 
after another, namely, in the years 1569 and 1571; to 
which he added a third part in the year 1574. This edition 
was dedicated to pope Gregory XIII. and it was to oblige 
the pope, that the author publiſhed it in this manner: 
« Since the fruits of my ſtudies,” ſays he in the dedication, 
« are of ſuch a nature as to pleaſe your holineſs, and fince 
«© you have cauſed them to be brought to Rome from the 
© remoteſt part of Spain, I thought it would oblige you, 
F if I ſhould join both parts of this work together; and 
& now for the firſt time, and chiefly on your account, add 
Nicol. An- CC a third.” The Spaniſh works of Monardes have been 
mo —_ tranſlated into Latin by Cluſius; into Italian by Annibal 
— Brigantus; and thoſe upon the American drugs into Engliſh 
u. p. 122+ by ſome body, whoſe name we cannot at preſent recover. 
He died probably about the year 1578 ; but at what age we 
know not, 87 


MONGAULT (NicnorLas HugERT) a very inge- 
nious and learned Frenchman, and one of the beſt writers 
of his time, was born at Paris the 6th of October, 1674. 
At ſixteen years of age, he entered into the congregation of 
the fathers of the oratory, and was afterwards ſent to Mans 

to learn philoſophy. That of Ariſtotle then obtained in the 
fchools, and was the only one which was permitted to be 
taught : nevertheleſs Mongault, with ſome of that original 
ſpirit, which uſually diſtinguiſhes men of uncommon abili- 
ties fram the vulgar, ventured in a public theſis, which he 
read at the end of the courſe of lectures, to oppoſe the opi- 
nions of Ariſtotle, and to maintain thoſe of Des Cartes. 

' Having ſtudied theology with the ſame ſucceſs, he quitted 
the oratory in 1699 ; and ſoon after went to Thoulouſe, and 
lived with Colbert, archbiſhop of that place, who had pro- 
cured him a priory in 1698, In 1710, the duke of Orleans, 

| regent 
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regent of the kingdom, committed to him the education of 
his ſon, the duke of Chartres; which important office he 
diſcharged ſo well, that he acquired an univerſal eſteem. 
In 1714, he had the abbey of Chartreuve given him, and 
that of Villeneuve in 1719. The duke of Chartres be- 
coming colonel- general of the French infantry, choſe the 
abbe Mongault to fill the place of ſecretary-general ; made 
him alſo ſecretary of the province of Dauphiny ; and, after 
the death of the regent, his father, raiſed him to other con- 
ſiderable employments. All this while Mongault was as 
aſſiduous, as his engagements would ſuffer him to be, in 
cultivating polite literature; and in 1714, he publiſhed at 
Paris, in Tix volumes 12mo, an edition of Tully's letters to 
Atticus, with an excellent French tranſlation, and judicious 
comment upon them. This work has been often reprinted, 
and is juſtly reckoned admirable ; for, as the moſt ingenious 
and learned Middleton has obſerved, in the preface to his 
Life of Cicero, the abbe Mongault did not “ content him- 
e ſelf with retailing the remarks of other commentators, or 
«© out of the rubbiſh of their volumes, with ſelecting the 
e beſt, but entered upon his taſk with the ſpirit of a true 
& critic, and by the force of his own genius, has happily 
66 illuſtrated many paſſages, which all the interpreters before 
© him had given up as inexplicable.” Mongault publiſhed 
alſo a very good tranſlation of Herodian from the Greek, 
the beſt edition of which is that of 1745, in 12mo. He 
died at Paris the 15th of Auguſt 1746, aged almoſt ſeventy- 
two years. | 

He was a member of the French academy, and of the 
academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres; and was fitted to 
do honour to any ſociety. In the firſt volume of the Me- 
moirs of the academy of inſcriptions, there are two fine 
diſſertations of his: one upon the divine honours paid to 
5 the governors of the Roman provinces, during the conti- 
„ nuance of the republic :” the other, „upon the temple, 
„ which Cicero conceived a defign of conſecrating to the 
“ memory of his beloved daughter Tullia, under the title 
„of Fanum.“ 
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MONK (GeorGct) duke of Albemarle, memorable for Skinner's 
having reſtored Charles II. to his crown and kingdoms, was Life of 
deſcended from a very ancient family, and born at Potheridge Monk. 
in Devonſhire, the 6th of December, 1608. He was a younger 
ſon, and no proviſion being expected from his father fir 
Thomas Monk, whoſe fortune was reduced, he 2 
imſe 
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b n | 
himſelf to arms from his youth. He entered a volunteer 
under fir Richard Greenville, then lying at Plymouth, and 
juſt ſetting out under lord Wimbledon on the expedition 
againft Spain, This was in 1625, when he was not quite 


ſeventeen years of age. The year after he obtained a pair 


of colours, in the expedition to the iſle of Rhee; from 
whence returning in 1628, he ſerved the following you as 
enſign in the Low Countries, where he was promoted to the 


Tank of a captain. In this ſtation he was concerned in ſe- 


veral ſieges and battles; and having, in ten years ſervice, 
made himſelf an abſolute maſter of the art military, he re- 
turned to his native country, juſt on the breaking out of the 
war between king Charles I. and his Scotiſn ſubjects. His 
reputation, ſupported by proper recommendations, procured 
him the rank of lieutenant-colonel, in which poſt he ſerved 
in both. the king's northern expeditions ; and afterwards he 
ſerved as colonel, when the Iriſh rebellion broke out. In 
quelling this, he did ſuch conſiderable ſervice, that the lords 
juſtices appointed him governor of Dublin : but the parlia- 
ment intervening, that authority was veſted in another. 
Soon after, on his ſigning a truce with the rebels by the 
king's order in September 1643, he returned with his regi- 
ment to England; but on his arrival at Briſtol, he was met 
by orders both from Ireland and Oxford, direCting the go- 
vernor of that place to ſecure him. The governor, how- 
ever, believing the ſuſpicions conceived againſt him ground- 
leſs, ſuffered him to proceed to Oxford on his bare parole; 
and there he fo fully juſtified himſelf to lord Digby, then 
ſecretary of ſtate, that he was by that nobleman introduced 
to his majeſty ; but his regiment was given to colonel 
Warren, who had been his major. As ſome amends for 


this, the king made him major-general in the Iriſh brigade, 


then employed in the ſiege of Nantwich in Cheſhire; to 
which place he arrived juſt ſoon enough to fhare in the un-, 
fortunate ſurpriſal of that whole brigade by fir Thomas 
Fairfax, He was ſent to Hull, and from thence conveyed 
in a ſhort time to the Tower of London, where he remained 
in cloſe confinement till the 1 3th of November, 1646; and 
then, as the only means to be ſet at liberty, he took the 
covenant, engaged with the parliament, and agreed to ac- 
cept a command under them in the Iriſh ſervice. Some 
have charged him with ingratitude for thus deſerting the 
king, who bad been very kind to him during his confine- 

ment, and in particular had ſent him from Oxford 1col. 


which was a great ſum for his majeſty, then much — 
; = ut 
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but it may be ſaid in his favour, that he never liſtened to 
any terms made him by the parliamentarians, while the king 
had an army on foot; but now, when his majeſty was in 
the hands of his enemies, he readily accepted of a colonel's 
commiſſion; and as he had been engaged againſt the Iriſh 
rebels before, he thought it conſiſtent with the duty he owed, 
and which he had hitherto inviolably maintained, to the 
king, to oppoſe them again. He ſet out for Ireland the 28th 
of January 1646-7, but returned in April on account of 
ſome impediments. Soon after he had the command in 
chief of all the parliament's forces in the north of Ireland, 
conferred upon him : upon which he went again, and for 
the following two years performed ſeveral exploits, worthy 
of an able and experienced ſoldier. Then he was called to 
an account for having treated with the Iriſh rebels; and 
ſummoned to appear before the parliament, who, after hear- 
ing him at the bar of the houſe, paſſed this vote the 10th 
of Auguſt 1649 : That they did diſapprove of what major- 
„ general Monk had done, in concluding a peace with the 
« grand and bloody Iriſh rebel Owen Roe O'Neal, and 
« did abhor the having any thing to do with him therein; 
tc yet are eaſily perſuaded, that the making the ſame by the 
« ſaid major-general, was in his judgment moſt for the ad- 
&« vantage of the Engliſh intereſt in that nation; and that 
& he ſhall not be further queſtioned for the ſame in time to 
“ come.” This vote highly offended the major-general, 
though not ſo much as ſome paſſages in the houſe, reflect- 
ing on his honour and fidelity. He was perhaps the more 
offended at this treatment, as he was not employed in the 
reduction of Ireland under Oliver Cromwell ; who, all ac- 
counts agree, received conſiderable advantage from this ve 
treaty with O'Neal. Monk's friends endeavoured to clear his 
reputation; his reaſons for agreeing with O'Neal were alſo 
0 printed; yet nothing could wipe off the ſtain of treating with 
bloody Iriſh rebels, till it was forgot in his future fortune. 
About this time, his elder brother died without iſſue male; 
and the family eſtate, by entail, devolving upon him, he | 
repaired it from the ruinous condition, in which his father 5 
and brother had left it. He had ſcarce ſettled his private 
affairs, when he was called to ſerve againſt the Scots, who 
had proclaimed king Charles II. under Oliver Cromwell, by 
whom he was made lieutenant-general of the artillery, and 
had a regiment given him. He was fo extremely 2 
able, and did ſuch great things, that Cromwell left him 
commander in chief in Scotland, when he returned to —_ 


. 
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land to purſue Charles II. In 1652, he was ſeized with a 
violent fit of illneſs, which obliged him to go to Bath for 
the recovery of his health: after which, he ſet out again for 
Scotland, was one of the commiſſioners for uniting that 
kingdom with the new - erected commonwealth ; and having 
ſucceſsfully concluded it, returned to London. The Dutch 
War having now been carried on for ſome months, lieute- 
nant-general Monk was joined with the admirals Blake and 
Dean in the command at ſea; in which ſervice, on the 2d 
of June 1653, he contributed greatly by his courage and 
conduct to the defeat then given to the Dutch fleet. Monk 
and Dean were both on board the ſame ſhip; and Dean be- 
ing killed the firſt broadſide, Monk threw his cloak over the 
body, and gave orders for continuing the fight, without ſuf- 

fering the enemy to know, that we had Joſt one of our ad- 
mirals. Cromwell in the mean time was paving his way to 
the ſupreme command, which, on the 16th of December 
1653, he obtained, under the title of protector: and in this 
capacity ſoon concluded a peace with the Dutch. Monk 
remonſtrated warmly againſt the terms of this peace; and 
his remonſtrances were well received by Oliver's own parlia- 
ment. Monk alſo, on his return home, was treated fo 
kindly by them, that Oliver is ſaid to have grown jealous 
of him, as if he had been inclined to another intereſt. But 
receiving ſatisfaction from the general on that head, he not 
only took him into favour ; but, on the breaking out of 
freſh troubles in Scotland, ſent him down there commander 
in chief. He ſet out in April 1654, and managed ſo well 
as to finiſh the war by Auguſt ; when he returned from the 
highlands, and fixed his abode at Dalkeith, a ſeat belong- 
ing to the counteſs of Buccleugh, within five miles of Edin- 
burgh : and here he reſided during the remaining time that 
he Maid in Scotland, which was five years, amuſing himſelf 
with rural pleaſures, and beloved by the people, though his 
government was more arbitrary than any they had ex- 
perienced. He exerciſed this government, as one of the 
protector's council of ſtate in Scotland, whoſe commiſhon 
bore date in June 1655. Cromwell however could not help 
diſtruſting him at times, on account of his popularity ; nor 
was this diſtruſt intirely without the appearance of founda- 
tion. It is certain the king entertained good hopes of him, 
and to that purpoſe ſent to him the following letter from 
Colen, on the 12th of Auguſt 1655, 
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« One who believes he knows your natur? and inclina- 

c tions very well aſſures me, that, notwithſtanding all ill 
« accidents and misfortunes, you retain ſtill your old affec- 
& tion to me, and reſolve to expreſs it upon the firſt ſea- 
&« ſonable opportunity; which is as much as I look for 
« from you. We muſt all patiently wait for that oppor- 
4 tunity, which may be offered ſooner than we expect: 
« when it is, let it find you ready; and in the mean time 
4 have a care to keep yourſelf out of their hands, who 
„ know the hurt you can do them in a good conjecture, 
and can never but ſuſpect your affection to be, as I am 
& conhdent it is, towards | 
6 Your, &c. 


« CHARLES rex.” 


| However, Monk made no ſcruple of diſcovering every 
ſtep taken by the cavaliers, which came to his knowledge, 
even to the ſending the protector this letter; and joined in 
promoting addreſſes to him from the army, one of which 
was received by the protector the 19th of March 1657, in 
which year Monk received a ſummons to Oliver's houſe of 
lords. Upon the death of Oliver, Monk joined in an ad- 
dreſs to the new protector Richard, whoſe power neverthe- 
leſs he foreſaw would be but ſhort-lived ; it having been his 


opinion, that Oliver, had he lived much longer, would 


ſcarce have been able to preſerve himſelf in his ſtation. And 
indeed Cromwell himſelf began to be apprehenſive of that 
yu alteration which happened in his government after his 


.death, and fearful that the general was deeply engaged in 


thoſe meaſures which procured it ; if we may judge from a 
letter wrote by him to general Monk a little before, to which 


was added the following remarkable poſtſcript : <* There be Eachard's 
„that tell me, that there is a certain cunning fellow in Hiſt. of 

Scotland called George Monk, who is faid to lie in wait - 
& there to introduce Charles Stuart; I pray you, uſe your Cromwell. 
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„ diligence to apprehend him, and fend him up to me.” Skinner,&c, 


It is not our buſineſs to relate all the ſteps which led to the 
reſtoration of Charles II. but only to give a general idea of 
the man, who was the inſtrument of it ; we ſhall only fa 
therefore, that upon the depoſition of Richard Cromwell, 
and the anarchy that enſued, general Monk furniſhed a 
hand to the heart of the nation, and reſtored the king ; and 
in this did the greateſt ſervice, that ever was performed by a 
fubject to his ſovereign. " 5 
e 
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e a, He was immediately loaded with penſions and honours ; was 
ade knight of the garter, one of the privy- council, maſter 
of the horſe, a gentleman of the bedchamber, firſt lord com- 
JN 50 c, miſſioner of the treaſury; and ſoon after created a peer, be- 
6 a) i, craxing made baron Monk of Potheridge, Beauchamp, and 
J, Tees, earl of Torrington, and duke of Albemarle, with a 
1 grant of 70001. per annum eſtate of inheritance, beſides 
Derry ” other penſions. He received a very peculiar acknowledgment 
a Hs of regard on being thus called to the peerage ; almoſt the 
PB #%ihs whole houſe of commons attending him to the very door of 
_ ; he houſe of lords, while he behaved with great moderation, 
4 HAD ſilence, and humility. This behaviour was really to be ad- 


2 1 . emired in a man, who by his perſonal merit had raiſed him- 
WL *. 


P ſelf within the reach of a crown, which he had the pru- 
Ce dence or the virtue to wave ; yet he preſerved it to the end 
_ of his life: inſomuch that the king, who uſed to call him 
9 + ©,Ha{his political father, ſaid very highly to his honour, The 

% duke of Albemarle demeaned himſelf in ſuch a manner 
See Fee to the prince he had obliged, as never to ſeem to over- 
game alleæ value the ſervices of general Monk.” An high eloge! 

ET 2nd what gives us a vaſt idea of his temper and wiſdom, 

Me, Fe ſpent the remainder of his life in as high glory as à ſub- 
hog wei, ject could poſſeſs: conſulted and employed upon all great oc- 
8 : caſions by the king his maſter, and, what is very rare and 

extraordinary, at the ſame time perfectly eſteemed and be- 


c ee ee, 
22 wry loved by his fellow ſubjects. In 1664, on the breaking out 
huh er 


of the firſt Dutch war, he was, by his royal highneſs the 
Aude, who commanded the fleet, intruſted with the care of 
| the admiralty : and the plague breaking out the ſame year 
ua 2 in London, he was intruſted likewiſe with the care of the 
7 V/A city by the king, who retired to Oxford. He was at the 
75 7 latter end of this year appointed joint admiral of the fleet 
4 Moor 24 with prince Rupert, and diſtingujſhed himſelf, as is well 
aul. Vere- known, with great bravery againſt the Dutch. In Sep- 
4 ' tember 1666, the fire of 3 6 occaſioned the duke of 


A/ marle to be recalled from the fleet, to aſſiſt in quieting 
a the minds of the people; who expreſſed their affection and 


eſteem for him, by crying out publicly, as he paſſed through 


* the ruined ſtreets, that if his grace had been there, the 
city had not been burned.” The many hardſhips and fa- 
tigues he had undergone in a military life, began to ſhake 

his conſtitution ſomewhat early; ſo that about his ſixtieth 

year he was attacked with a dropſy : which being too much 
neglected, perhaps on account of his having been. hitherto 

remarkably healthy, gained ground upon him pretty a, 

* 
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and put a period to his life the 3d of January, 1669-70, ,, / 
when he was entering on his ſixty- ſecond N He died n i 7, 
the eſteem of his ſovereign and his brother the duke of York, aa . 
appears not only from the high poſts he enjoyed under, and the Je 2 F 

reat truſt repoſed by both, but alſo from the tender concern /,/ 4 

ewn by them, in a conſtant enquiry after his ſtate during Lt 1H 
his laſt illneſs, and by the public and princely regard paid to“ ; 
his memory after his deceaſe: for his funeral was honoured 4 
with all imaginable pomp and ſolemnity, and his aſhes ad-/j a en 2 Le. 
mitted to mingle with thoſe of the _ blood ; he being in eee av 
terred, the 4th of April, 1670, in Henry the VIIth's chapel ; 
at Weſtminſter, after his corpſe had lain in ſtate many weeks Sam, A 
at Somerſet-houſe. 7 5778 | 

et 


This extraordinary man was an author: a light in which / ;,,. | 
he is by no means generally known, and yet in which he did ' A 
not want merit. After his death was publiſhed, by autho - <9 97 1 
rity, a treatiſe in his own profeſſion, which he compoſed | 
while a priſoner in the Tower: it is called, Obſervations 7 | 
upon military and political affairs, written by the moſt ho-l on Ht xa) ) „ 
nourable George duke of Albemarle, &c. Lond. 1671, a/@t-t 5442 
ſmall folio. Beſides a dedication to Charles the IId, — gar. Au Þ 
John Heath, the editor, it contains thirty chapters of mar- a2 A, /9 | 
tial rules, interſperſed with political obſervations, and is in, Mt 
reality a kind of military grammar. We have belides, The Bucking,, {+ //0/ Bl 
ſpeech of general Monk in the houſe of commons, concern- — ho | 
ing the ſettling the conduct of the armies of three nations, yg, i. 5 
for the ſafety thereof; another delivered at Whitehall, Semers's 
February 21, 1659, to the members of parliament at their 2 
meeting, before the re- admiſſion of their formerly- ſecluded I 
members: and Letters of his relating to the reſtoratian, 


Lond. 1714-15. 


MON K (the honourable mrs.) was the daughter of the 
right honourable lord Moleſworth, a nobleman of Ireland, 
and wife of George Monk, eſquire. 5 the force of natu- 
ral genius, ſhe acquired a perfect knowledge of the Latin, 
Italian, and Spaniſh tongues; and by conſtant reading of 
the fineſt authors in thoſe languages, became a great miſ- 
treſs in the art of poetry. She wrote many poems for her 
own diverſion, yet with ſuch accuracy, that they were 
deemed worthy of publication ; and ſoon after her death, 
which happened about the year 1715, they were printed 
with the following title, Marinda : poems and tranſlations 
upon ſeveral ee N 8 vo, Lond. 1716. They were de- 
dicated to the princeſs Caroline, ſince queen, by her _ 

or 
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lord Moleſworth ; who ſpeaks of the poems and of the au- 
thor in the following manner: Moſt of them,” ſays he, 


are the product of the leiſure hours of a young gentle- 


woman lately dead, who in a remote country retirement, 


„without any affiſtance but that of a good library, and 
without omitting the daily care due to a large family, 
« not only perfectly acquired the ſeveral languages here 
„ made uſe of, but the good morals and principles contained 
<« in thoſe books, ſo as to put them in practice, as well dur- 


ing her life and Janguiſhing ſickneſs, as at the hour of 


« her death. In ſhort, the died not only like a Chriſtian, 
„but a Roman lady; and ſo became at once the object of 
„ the grief and comfort of her relations. As much as I 
„ am obliged to be ſparing in commending what belongs to 


„ me, I cannot forbear thinking ſome of theſe circum- 


« ſtances uncommon enough to be taken notice of. I loved 
her more becauſe ſhe deſerved it, than becauſe ſhe was 
mine; and I cannot do greater honour to her memory, 
% than by conſecrating her labours, or rather her diver- 
© ſion, to your royal highneſs, as we found moſt of them 
< in her ſcritore after her death, written with her own 
©: hand; little expecting, and as little deſiring, the public 
<« ſhould have any opportunity either of applauding or con- 
« demning them.“ 


1 


Mr. Jacob tells us, in his Lives of the poets, that theſe 


poems and tranſlations ſhew the true ſpirit and numbers of 
poetry, a delicacy of turns, and juſtneſs of thought and ex- 
preſſion: but let us juſt tranſcribe a ſpecimen. There is 
among them a tranſlation from Taſſo, intitled, Runaway 
love; in which piece, Venus having loſt Cupid, offers this 


reward to any that ſhould apprehend him: 


And he that finds the boy, ſhall have 
The ſweeteſt kiſs I ever gave: 
«« But he that brings him to my arms, 
* Shall maſter be of all my charms.” _ . 
The following epitaph on a lady of pleaſure was written 
by her: | | | | 
« O'er this marble drop a tear, 
« Here lies fair Roſalind ; 


„All mankind were pleas'd with her, 
„And ſhe with all mankind.” 


MONNOYE (BERNARD DE LA) was born in Di- 
Jon, the capital of Burgundy, upon June the 15th, _ 
Py 2 
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He was a man of fine parts and great learning. He was 


admirably formed. for poetry; and, in the year 1671, he 


had a fair opportunity of diſplaying his talents in that way, 
It was on occaſion of the prize of poetry, founded by the 
members of the French academy; the ſubject of which at 
this time was, on The ſuppreſſing of duelling by Lewis XIV. 
This prize, which was juſt before founded, making the can- 
didates more eager. upon that account, and inſpiring the 
greateſt emulation, all the French, who had any genius for 
try, ſtrove for the palm on this occaſion ; but mr. de la 
onnoye gained it from them all, and was therefore the 
firſt who won the prize founded by the French academy; 


by which he gained a reputation, that increaſed ever after. 


In the year 1673, he was a candidate for the new prize, 
the ſubject whereof was, The protection with which his 
Gallic majeſty honoured the French academy; but his poem 
came too ate. He won the prize in 1675, the ſubject where» 
of was, The glory of arms and learning under Lewis XIV; 
and that alſo of 1677, whoſe ſubje& was, The education 
of the dauphin. On this occaſion, the higheſt compliment 


was made him by the abbe Regnier; who ſaid, that © it 


% would be proper for the French academy to ele& mr. de 
4 la Monnoye upon the firſt vacancy, becauſe, as he would 
«© thereby be diſqualified from writing any more: of thoſe 
« pieces, ſuch as ſhould then be candidates, would be the 
4 more encouraged to write.” And it was ſaid, that he 
diſcontinued to write for theſe prizes at the ſolicitation. of 
the academy; a circumſtance which, if true, would reflect 


higher honour on him than a thouſand prizes. He wrote x 


great many other pieces, all in a moſt exquiſite taſte ; and was 
no leſs ſkilful in Latin poetry than in the French. Menage 
and Bayle have both beſtowed the higheſt encomiums on his 


Latin poetry. None of Catullus's poems,” fays Menage, Menagiana, 


433 


are finer, or have more of that grace which ariſes from tom. i. 
beautiful ſimplicity, according to the words of Hermoge- f 79* 


« nes; Sweetneſs is properly that which reſults from perfect 
e ſimplicity.” His Greek poems are likewiſe looked upon 
as very good; and fo are his Italian, which are written with 
great ſpirit. PER, 

But poetry was not mr. de la Monnoye's only province: 
to a perfect ſkill in poetry, he joined a very accurate and 


extenſive knowledge of the languages. He had a great deal 


of ſkill in criticiſm; and no man applied himſelf with greater 
aſſiduity to the ſtudy of hiſtory, ancient and modern. He 
was perfectly acquainted with all the ſcarce books that had 
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any thing curious in them; very well verſed in the hiſtory 
of the learned ; and, what compleats all, is the wonderful 
clearneſs with which he poſſeſſed theſe various kinds of know- 
ledge. Mr. de la Monnoye wrote remarks on the Mena- 
giana ; in the laſt edition of which, in four volumes 12mo, 
pi inted in 1715, are included ſeveral pieces of his poetry, 
and a curious diſſertation on the famous book De tribus im- 
poſtoribus, His diſſertation on Pomponius Lætus, at leaſt 


an extract of it, is inſerted in the new edition of Baillet's 


Jugemens des ſgavans, publiſhed in 1722, with a great num- 
ber of remarks and corrections by mr. de la Monnoye. He 


alſo embelliſhed the Anti-Baillet of Menage, with a multi- 


tude of corrections and notes. It would employ ſeveral 
pages, to enumerate the various ſervices this ingenious and 
rned man did to the republic of letters; as well by in- 


riching it with productions of his own, as by the aſſiſtance 


which he communicated very freely upon all occaſions, to 


the learned of his times. Thus, among others, he favoured 
Bayle with a great number of curious particulars for his Dic- 
tionary, and was highly applauded by him on that account. 
IJ am infinitely obliged to you,” ſays Bayle to the abbe 
Nicaiſe, ** for communicating to me the elegant, learned, 


& curious, and —— remarks of mr. de la Monnoye. I 


«© am heartily glad to be acquainted with him in that part 
cc of his character. I knew him before to be an excellent 


„„ poet, crowned with laurels and the prizes of the aca- 


Let, cxxxili, 


% demy; but I did not know that he loved ſo paſſionately, 
& as I find he does, the reſearches in which I am engaged; 
© and I am proud to have a man of his high merit and re- 
6 putation of the ſame taſte with myſelf. This animates 
4 me more in proportion, than the judgment of. ſeveral 
& others diſcourages me, &c.” And in another place he 
tells the ſame correſpondent, that he ſhould think him- 
& ſelf the happieſt man in the world, had he frequent op- 
ce portunities of conſulting an oracle ſo well verſed in the 
< moſt curious parts of literature, and fo ſafely to be relied 
& on, as mr. de la Monnoye, whoſe admirer and humble 
<< ſervant he had a long time been,” He died at Paris the 


th of October, 1728, in his eighty-eighth year. 


Mr. de Sallingre publiſhed at the Hague a collection of 
poems by mr. de la Monnoye, with his elogium, from 


whenice are taken many of the particulars given above. He 


alſo left behind him a collection of letters, moſtly critical; 


ſeveral curious difſertations ; three hundred ſelect epigrams 


French 


; from Martial, and other poets ancient and modern, in 


I 


MONSON. 
French verſe ; ſeveral other works in proſe and verſe, in 
French, Latin, and Greek, all ready for the preſs. - It was 
but juſt, that the French academy ſhould one day admit into 
their liſt as one of their members, a perſon on whom they 
had ſo often beſtowed their laurels. Mr. de la Monnoye 
might, doubtleſs, have obtained that honour ſooner, had 
he ſued for it: but, as he did not care to do this, he was 


not elected till the year 1713, to fill the ſeat vacant by the 


death of abbe Reignier des Marias. He married Claude 
Henriot, whom he ſurvived, after living many years with 
her in the ſtricteſt amity; as appears from a copy of his 
verſes, and alſo from the epitaph he wrote for himſelf and 
his wife. He always lived in a very decent manner; but 
having laid out great ſums in purchaſing books (for he had 
a very curious and valuable library) and the bank- bills fail- 
ing, he was forced at length, in order to ſupport his family, 


to propoſe the ſelling of his library. This the duke de Vil- 


leroy hearing, he was generouſly pleaſed to ſettle an annual 
penſion of 600 livres upon him: for which he expreſſed his 
gratitude, in a poem addreſſed to that nobleman. It is ſaid, 
however, that the duke did it only upon condition, that 
himſelf ſhould inherit the library after the death of mr. de 
la Monnoye, who accordingly enjoyed the uſe of it, in the 
ſame manner as he had always done, ſo long as he lived. 


kept him at home the whole year 1590. The extremity 
we endured,” ſays he, “ was more terrible than befel 


; uf any 
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Sir William 5f, any ſhip in the eighteen years war: for laying aſide the 
Naval acts, * continual expectation of death by ſhipwreck, and the 
in Church- ff daily mortality of our men, I will ſpeak of our famine, 
in's Collec- (c that exceeded all men and ſhips I have known in the 
— ee courſe of my life. For ſixteen days together we never 
p. 496. edit.“ taſted a drop of drink, either beer, wine, or water; and 
1745. * though we had plenty of beef and pork of a year's ſalting, 
6 4 did we forbear eating it for making us the drier. 
% Many drunk ſalt water, and thoſe that did died ſuddenly, 
„and the laſt word they uſually ſpake was, Drink, rink. 
% drink! And I dare boldly ſay, that of five hundred men 
** that were in that ſhip ſeven years before, at this day there 
« is not a man alive but myſelf and one more.“ | | 
In 1591, he ſerved a ſecond time under the earl of Cum- 
berland ; and the commiſſion was, as all the former were, 
to act againſt the Spaniards. They took ſeveral: of their 
ſhips; and captain Monſon being ſent to convoy one of them 
to England, was ſurrounded and taken by ſix Spaniſh gal- 
lies, after a long and bloady fight. What was worſe, they 
detained him as an hoſtage for the performance of certain 
covenants, and carried him to Portugal, where he was kept 
priſoner two years at Caſcais and Liſhon. Not. diſcouraged 
with this ill luck, he entered a third time into the earl's ſer- 
vice, in 1593; and he behaved himſelf in this, as in all other 
expeditions, like an undaunted ſoldier and able ſeaman. In 
1594, he was created maſter of arts at Oxford; in 1595, he 
was married; in 1596, he ſerved in the expedition to Ca- 
diz, under Walter Devereux, earl of Eſſex, to whom he 
did great ſervice by his wiſe and moderate counſel, and was 
deſervedly knighted. He was employed in ſeveral other ex- 
peditions, and was highly honoured and eſteemed during 
queen Elizabeth's reign. Military men were not king 
— favourites: therefore, after the death of the queen, 
who was both gracious and bountiful to fir William, he 
never received either recompence or preferment, more than 
his ordinary entertainment or pay, according to the ſervices 
he was employed in. However, in 1604, he was appointed 
admiral of the Narrow Seas, in which ſtation he continued 
till 1616: during which time he ſupported the honour of the 
Engliſh flag, againſt the ſaucineſs of the infant common- 
wealth of Holland, of which he frequently complains in his 
Naval tracts; and protected our trade againſt the encroach- 

ments of France. | | 

Notwithſtanding his long and faithful ſervices, he had the 


ment 


. misfortune to fall into diſgrace ; and, through the reſent- 


MONSON. 


ment of ſome powerful. courtiers, was impriſoned in the 


Tower in 1616: but, after having been examined by the 
lord chief juſtice Coke and ſecretary Winwood, he was dif- 
charged. He wrote a vindication of his conduct, intitled, 
Concerning the inſolences of the Dutch, and a juſtification 
of fir William Monſon ; and directed it to the lord chan- 
cellor Elſmore, and fir Francis Bacon, attorney and caun- 
ſellor. His zeal againſt the inſolences of the Dutch, and 
in promoting an enquiry into the ſtate of the navy, contrary 
to the ſenſe arid inclination of the earl of Nottingham, then 
lord high admiral, ſeem to have been the occaſion of his 
troubles. He had alſo the misfortune to bring upon himſelf 


4 general and popular odium, in retaking the lady Arbella 


Steuart, after her eſcape out of England in June 1671, 
though it was acting exactly according to his orders and 
duty. This lady was confined to the Tower for her mar- 
riaze with William Seymour, eſq; as was pretended ; but 
the true cauſe of her confinement was, her being too high 
allied, and having a title or claim to the crown of England, 
However, ſir William ſoon recovered his credit at court: 
for in 1617, he was called before the privy council, to 
give his opinion how the pirates of Algiers might be ſup- 
preſſed, and the town attacked. He ſhewed the impoſſibility 
of taking Algiers, and was againſt the expedition ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, it was rafhly undertaken by Villiers duke 
of Buckingham. He was alſo againſt two other ill under- 
takings, and as ill managed, in the years 1625 and 1628, 
namely, the expeditions to Cadiz and the iſle of Ree. He was 
not employed in theſe actions, becauſe he found fault with 
the miniſter's meaſares : but in 1635, it being found neceſ- 
ſary to equip a large fleet, in order to break a confederacy 
that was forming between the French and the Dutch, he 
was appointed vice-admiral in that armament, and performed 
his duty with great honour and bravery. After that he was 
employed no more, but ſpent the remainder of his days in 
peace and privacy, at his ſeat at Kinnerſley in Surry, where 
he digeſted and finiſhed his Naval tracts. He died there in 
February 1642-3, in the ſeventy-third year of his age, and 
left a numerous poſterity. | 
He divided his Naval tracts into fix books: the firſt of 
which is chiefly a collection of every year's actions in the 
wars againſt Spain, during queen Elizabeth's reign, The 
ſecond contains a juſtification of himſelf after his impriſon- 
ment in the Tower; his actions and conduct while he was 
admiral of the Narrow Seas; his expedition againſt the 
E e 3 pirates 
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pirates in 1614; his advice and thoughts about the ill-ma- 
naged deſign againſt Algiers, and againſt Cadiz, &c. The 
third treats of the admiralty ; that is, of all things relatin 


T 


rſon employ 


to the royal — from the lord high admiral to the meane 
aſhore, and to the cabin- boys at ſea, &c. 
he fourth is a collection of the diſcoveries made by the Spa- 


niards and Portugueſe, and their conqueſts in Africa, Aſia, 
and America, with the voyages of ſir Francis Drake, mr. 
Cavendiſh, and other Engliſhmen ; and alſo. ſome Dutch 
voyages, &c. The fifth contains divers projects and ſtrata- 
gems, for managing affairs at ſea, to the benefit and advan- 
tage of this nation. The ſixth and laſt book treats of a 
fiſhery to be ſet up on the coaſt of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the benefit that will accrue from it to his ma- 
jeſty's three kingdoms. Part of theſe Naval tracts was 
printed at London in 1682, folio; and they were afterwards 
all inſerted in the third volume of the collection of voyages 
publiſhed in 1703, folio, and commonly known by the title 
of Churchill's Collection of voyages; reprinted ſince more 
than once. The firſt and ſecond books of his Naval tracts, 
have addreſſes prefixed to his eldeſt and ſecond ſons, in 
which he gives them very good advice. The concluſion of 


96 


cc 


Wood's A- 
then. Oxon, 
vol. i. 


the addreſs to the firſt runs in theſe words: Let me, good 


ſon, be your pattern of patience : for you can witneſs 
with me, that the diſgraces I have unjuſtly ſuffered (my 
eſtate being through my misfortunes ruined, my health 


„ by impriſonments decayed, and my ſervices undervalued 


and unrecompenſed) have not bred the leaſt diſtaſte or 
diſcontent in me, or altered, my reſolution from my in- 
fancy: that is, I was never ſo baſe as to infinuate into any 


* man's favour, who was favoured by the times: I was 


never ſo ambitious as to ſeek or crave 2 — or to 
undertake any that was not put upon me. My great and 


1 comfort is, that I ſerved my princes both faithfully 
and fortunately.” | 


MONTAGUE (dr. Rricnand) a learned Engliſh 
* biſhop, was ſon of the reverend Laurence Montague, mini- 
ſter of Dorney in Buckinghamſhire, and born about the 


year 1577. He was educated at Eton-ſchool, and in 1594, 
removed to'King's-college in Cambridge, of which he be- 
came in due time fellow. He was from the firſt diſtinguiſhed 


for his uncommon parts and learning; and he gave a public 
ſpecimen. of them in 1610, by publiſhing Gregor N 


az i- 


anzcn's two invectives againſt Julian. He was afterwards 


appointed 
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appointed chaplain to king James I. and, in 1616, was in- 


ſtalled dean of Hereford ; which, it ſeems, he exchanged. 


the year after for the archdeaconry of Hereford. He was 


alſo canon of Windſor ; and, for eight years together, read 


the theological lecture in the chapel there. He had been al- 
ready poſſeſſed of two or three livings ſucceflively, beſides a 
prebend in the church of Wells, for he was ſtrangely moved 
from place to place; and he was at laſt rector of 
in Suſſex, In 1621, he publiſhed in 4to, his Diatribæ upon 
the firſt part of the late Hiſtory of tythes, written by mr. 
Selden : with which performance king James, to whom it 
was dedicated, was exceedingly pleaſed. Upon this ground, 
ſays mr. Wood, the king conſidered him as the fitteſt per- 
ſon, and. therefore commanded him to view and purge the 
church hiſtory, which was then judged to be corrupted an d 
depraved with various figments, by certain writers of the 
Roman catholic party, eſpecially by Baronius : and this he 
accordingly did with great induſtry, and gave much ſatis- 
faction by his Analecta —— exercitationum, 
which he publiſhed in 1622. | 

In 1624, he was brought into great trouble on the fol- 
lowing occaſion. Some popiſh prieſts and jeſuits were 
executing their miſſion at Stamford-Rivers in Eſſex, of 
which he was then rector; upon which, to ſecure his flock 
againſt their attempts, he left ſome propoſitions at the place 
of their meeting, to which he ſubjoined, that if any of thoſe 
miſſionaries could give a ſatisfactory anſwer to the queries he 
had put, he would immediately become their proſelyte. In- 
ſtead of returning any anſwer, a ſmall pamphlet was left at 
laſt for him, intitled, A new gag for the old goſpel, To 
this he replied, in an Anſwer to the late gagger of the 
proteſtants, 1624, which gave great offence to the Cal- 
viniſts, and drew upon him enemies from a quarter he did 
not expect: and their indignation againſt him ran ſo high, 
that mr. Ward and mr. Yates, two lecturers at Ipſwich, col- 
lected out of his book ſome points, which they conceived to 
ſavour of popery and Arminianiſm, in order to have them pre- 


ſented to the next parliament. Dr. Montague, having pro- 


cured a copy of the information againſt him, applied to the 
king for protection, who gave him leave to appeal to himſelf, 
and to make his defence in print. Upon this, our author 
wrote his book intitled, Appello Cæſarem; A juſt appeal againſt 


two unjuſt informers : which having the approbation of dr. 


White, dean of Carliſle, whom king James expreſsly or- 


dered to read it over, and give his ſenſe of it, was publiſhed | 
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in 1625, in 4to, but addreſſed to king Charles I. king 
ames dying before the book was printed off. But dr. 
ontague's troubles were not yet over : for, in the firſt 
place, his appeal, although to a king, was confidently at- 
tacked by ſeveral writers; and in the next place, which was 
much worſe, he was by the firſt parliament of Charles I. 
which met at Weſtminſter in June 1625, ordered to appear 


before the houſe of commons. Being brought to the bar, 


the 17th of July, the ſpeaker told him, It was the pleaſure 
of the houſe, that the cenſure of his book ſhould be poſt- 
poned for ſome time, but that in the interim he ſhould be 
committed to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms; and he 
was afterwards obliged to give 20001. ſecurity for his ap- 
pearance, Biſhop Laud, and ſome other biſhops, applied 
to the duke of Buckingham in his favour; and not in his 
favour chiefly, but in favour. of the church of England, 
whoſe cauſe they repreſented to be the fame with his. They 


 Intreated the duke to lay his caſe before the king, who 


was much diſpleaſed with the parliament's proceedings 
againſt him. Nevertheleſs, in the next parliament in 1626, 
our author's Appello Cæſarem was referred to the committee 
for religion, from whom mr. Pym brought a report, con- 
cerning ſeveral erroneous opinions contained in it: upòn 
which the houſe of commons reſolved, 1. << That mr. Mon- 
* tague had diſturbed the peace of the church, by publiſh- 
« ing doctrines contrary to the articles of the church of 
« England, and the book of homilies. 2. That there are 
e divers paſſages in his book, eſpecially againſt thoſe he 
„ calleth puritans, apt to move ſedition between the king 
5 and his ſubjects, and between ſubject and ſubject. 3. 
That the whole frame and ſcope of his book is, to diſ- 


courage the well- affected in religion from the true reli- 


gion eſtabliſhed in the church, and to incline them, and, 
as much as in him lay, to reconcile them to popery.“ 
Accordingly articles were exhibited againſt him; but it does 
not appear, that this impeachment was laid before the houſe 
of lords: fo that we may conclude, the commons proceeded 
againſt him no farther. | 

his proſecution from the parliament, ſeems to have re- 
commended him more ſtrongly to the favour of the court; 
for in 1628, he was advanced to the biſhopric of Chicheſter, 
and in 1638 tranſlated from thence to Norwich; at which 
laſt place he died, the 13th of April, 1641. Beſides what 
has been mentioned already, he was the author of ſeveral 


of 
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of the church; and there was printed of his, at London, 
1651, Verſio & note in Photii epiſtolas. He aſſiſted like - 
wiſe fir Henry Savile, in his edition of St. Chryfoftom's 
works, printed at Eaton in 1613, folio. He was at great 
charge in ſupporting ſcholars abroad to procure him manu- 
ſcripts, which he uſed in his writings againſt the papitts : 
upon his death his chaplain, as we ate told, turned papi 
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al carried them all away. Fuller gives this character of Churck] 
our author: “ his great parts, he ſays, were attended They 


<« with a tartneſs of writing; very ſharp the nib of his pen, 
« and much gall in his ink againſt ſuch as oppoſed him. 
«© However, ſuch the equability of this ſharpneſs of his ſtyle, 
<« he was impartial therein: be he ancient or modern wtiter, 
e papiſt or proteſtant, that ſtood in his way, they ſhould 


e all equally tafte thereof.” Mr. Selden was one of thoſe, De ai 
againſt whom he exerciſed not a little of this ſharpneſs ofSyris. 


ſtyle ; and yet, which is a conſiderable teſtimony in his fa- 
vour, he owns him to have been a man © well ſkilled in 
ancient learning.“ | 


MONTAGUE (CuaAxrxs) earl of Halifax, a diſtin- Liſe of lord 
guiſhed wit and Rateſman, was the fourth ſon of the honour- Halifax, 
able George Montague, of Harton, in Northamptonſhire, eſqs cen wn 
where he was born the 16th of April 1661. He was edu- printed in 


cated at Weſtminſter-ſchool, and removed from thence, in 2716, 8%. 


1682, to Trinity-college in Cambridge. In 1684, he 
wrote a Poem on the death of Charles II. in which he diſ- 
played his genius to ſuch advantage, that the earl of Dorſet 
invited him to London, and brought him acquainted with 
ſome of the choiceſt wits of the age. Here he ſoon increaſed 
his reputation by new productions in the way of poetry; 
and particularly b a piece, which he wrote in conjunction 
with the celebrated Matthew Prior, and publiſhed at Lon- 
don, 1687, in 4to, under the title of The hind and pan- 


ther tranſverſed, to the ſtory of the country and city mouſe: 


in which the laureate champion Dryden, was well cudgelled 
with his own weapon. In 1688, he ſigned, with many 
athers, the invitation to the prince of Orange to come over 


to England: and upon the abdication of James II. was 


choſen one of the members of the convention, where he 


voted for declaring the throne vacant. About this time he 


engaged in a marriage with the counteſs dowager of Mans 
cheſter, and went to London with a deſign to enter into 
holy orders, but was diverted from purſuing it. Not long 
after, the earl of Dorſet introduced our young om: 
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king William in the moſt engaging manner ſaying, * May 
ce it pleaſe your majeſty, I have — a mouſe to have 
«* the honour of kiſſing your hand ;” at which the king 
ſmiled, and having been told the hiſtory of the above-men- 
tioned poem, replied, © You will do well to put me in a 
* way of making a man of him :” and immediately ordered 
him a penſion of 50 l. a year out of the privy-purſe, till an 
opportunity of promoting him ſhould offer. . 
In March 1691, he diſplayed his abilities in the debates 
upon the bill, for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon; 
which was the firſt opening of his talents, as a ſpeaker in 
the houſe. The deſign of the bill, among other things, was 
to allow council to priſoners charged with that offence, 
while it was depending. Mr. Montague roſe up to ſpeak 
for it; and having begun his ſpeech, was ſtruck ſuddenly 
with ſuch a 4 that for a while he was not able to go 
on. But recovering himſelf, he took occaſion from this 
very ſurpriſe, .** to enforce the neceſſity of allowing council 
« to priſoners, who were to appear before their judges,' 
& fince he, who was not only innocent and unaccuſed, but 
© one of their own members, was ſo daſhed when he was 
“to ſpeak before that wiſe and illuſtrious aſſembly ;” which 
dextrous turn of wit ſhewed him to be maſter of very great 
addreſs. This year, 1691, he was made one of the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury ;* in 1694, ſecond commiſſioner 
and chancellor of the exchequer, and under treaſurer, In 
1695, he entered into the deſign of recoining all the cur- 
rent money of the nation, which, though great difficulties 
attended it, he undertook and compleated in the compaſs of 
two years. In 1696, he projected the ſcheme for a general 
fund, which was the firſt ſtone laid towards erecting the 
ſinking fund, as was afterwards done by fir Robert Walpole. 
The — year he found out a method to raiſe the ſinking 
credit of the bank of England; and the year following, 1697, 
he provided againſt the miſchiefs from the ſcarcity of money, 
by raiſing for the ſervice of the government above two mil- 
lions in exchequer notes: on which occaſion he was ſome- 
times called the Britiſh Machiavel. Before the end of this 
ſeſſion of parliament, it was reſolved by the houſe of com- 
mons, that Charles Montague, eſq; chancellor of the ex- 
© chequer, for his good ſervices to the government, did 
* deſerve his majeſty's favour :” which vote, when we con- 
ſider what nice and critical times he lived in, when the exi- 
gence of the public affairs called for the utmoſt ſkill of the 
ableſt ſtateſmen, ang that this happy conductor of them was 
| not 
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not more than thirty-ſix years of age, muſt needs ſuggeſt an 

high idea of his abilities, y DX 
In 1698, he was appointed firſt commiſſioner of the trea- 
ſury, and one of the lords juſtices of England, during the 
king's abſence in Holland ; in 1699 auditor of the exche- 
uer; and in 1700 a peer, by the title of baron of Halifax. 
In 1701, he was attacked by the houſe of commons, who 
impeached him of high crimes and miſdemeanors in fix ſe- 


veral articles, which, however, were diſmiſſed by the houſe 


of lords; and he continued in king William's favour till the 
death of that prince, In 1702, he was attacked again, but 
with no better ſucceſs. He conſtantly oppoſed, and was 
greatly inſtrumental in defeating the attempts of the houſe 
of commons upon the occaſional conformity bill; and in 
1704, wrote An anſwer to mr. Bromley's ſpeech upon that 
ſubject. In 1706, he was one of the commiſſioners for the 
union with Scotland; and upon paſſing the bill for the na- 
turalization of the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, his lordſhip 
was made choice of to carry that act thither. In 1709, he 
gave his vote againſt dr. Sacheverel ; and, the year after, 

ubliſhed Seaſonable enquiries concerning a new parliament. 
Puriog the reſt of this reign he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the 
terms of the peace of Utrecht, and ſtruggled upon all occa- 
ſions to ſupport the honour and intereſt of the duke of Marl- 


borough. He appeared alſo warm for ſecuring the Hanover 


ſucceſſion, which he conceived to be in danger; and in 
1714, projected a ſcheme for procuring a writ to call the 
electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to the 
houſe of peers. In conſequence of this conduct, upon the 
deceaſe of the queen, he found himſelf appointed one of the 
regency, —_— ſucceſſor's abſence from his kingdoms ; 
and as ſoon as George I. had taken poſſeſſion of the throne, 
he was created earl of Halifax, inſtalled knight of the garter, 
and a ſecond time appointed firſt commiſſioner of the trea- 
ſury. But he enjoyed theſe accumulated honours a very 


| ſhort time: for, while he appeared to be in a very vigorous 


ſtate of health, he was ſuddenly taken ill on the 15th of 
May 1715, and died on the 19th, 

This nobleman raiſed himſelf intirely by his abilities and 
eloquence. Addiſon has celebrated him in his account of 
the greateſt Engliſh poets : Steele has drawn his character 


in the dedication to the ſecond volume of the Spectator, and 
of the fourth of the Tatler ; but Pope in the pourtrait of 


Bufo, in the epiſtle to Arbuthnot, has returned the ridicule, 
which his lordſhip, in conjunction with Prior, had heaped 
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MONTAIGNE. 
on Dryden's Hind and Panther. Some poems, with ſeveral 
of his ſpeeches, were publiſhed in 1716, 8vo, with Me- 
moirs of his lordſhip's life. 


. MONTAGUE (Epward») earl of Sandwich, an 

illuſtrious Engliſhman, who ſhone from the age of nineteen, 
and united the qualifications of general, admiral, and ſtateſ- 
man: and yet there were ſtrange inconfiſtences in his cha- 
rater. He acted early againſt Charles I; he perſuaded 
Cromwell, whom it is faid he admired, to take the ctown ; 


A catalogue and he was zealous for reſtoring Charles II. All this is 


imputed to a fond and unaccountable paſſion, which he had 
for royalty: His adviſing the Dutch war, as it might have 
been fatal to his country and to the liberty of Europe, ſo 
git proved ſo to him: for his vice-admiral, fir Joſeph Jordan, 


«cAtinking the duke of York's life better worth preſerving, 


abandoned him to the Dutch fireſhips. We have- of his 
lordſhip's writing, A letter to ſecretary Thurloe, in the firſt 


/ his embaſſy to Spain, publiſhed with Atlington's Letters ; 
and Original letters and negotiations of fir Richard Fanſhaw, 
the- earl of Sandwich, the earl of Sunderland, and fir Wil- 


4 lam Godolphin, wherein divefs matters between the three 


crowns of England, Spain, and Portugal, from the year 
1123boz, to 1678, are ſet in a clear light, in two volumes 8vo. 
He was alſo the author of a ſingular tranſlation called, The 
art of metals, in which is declared the manner of their ge- 
neration, and 'the concomitants of them, in two books, 
written in Spaniſh by Albaro Alonzo Barba, M. A. curate 


of St. Bernard's pariſh, in the imperial city of Potoſi, in the 
kingdom of Peru, in the Weſt-Indies, in the year 1640: 


tranſlated in the year 1669, by the right honourable Edward 
ear] of Sandwich, Lond. 1674, a ſmall octavo. A ſhort 
preface of the editor fays : © The original was regarded in 
«« Spain and the Weſt-Indies as an ineſtimable jewel; but 
4% that falling into the earl's hands, he enriched our lan- 
e guage with it, being content that all our lord the king's 
« people ſhould be philoſophers.” | 


MONTAIGNE (Micnasr de) a French gentle- 
man and celebrated writer, was born at Perigord of an an- 
cient and noble family, in the year 1533. His father edu- 
cated him with great care, and made him learn Latin, as 
other children learn their mother-tongue. The expedient 
he found out for this was, that while he was at _— and 
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before he began to ſpeak, he delivered him to the care of a 


German, who was totally ignorant of the French, but very 


well verſed in the Latin tongue. To this man two others 
were added, who continually entertained him with Latin; 
and it was an inviolable rule with the reſt of the family, 
that no other language ſhould be ſpoken in his hearing. He 
was above ſix years old, before he underſtood any more of 
French, than he did of Arabic; but he had learned to ſpeak 
ac pure Latin as his maſters: and Nicholas Gronchi, who 
has written a book De comitiis Romanorum ; William 
Guerente, who wrote Notes upon Ariſtotle ; the celebrated 
Buchanan, and Mark Anthony de Mureta, his domeſtic tu- 
tors, have often told him ſince, that he had that langu 

ſo very ready in his childhood, that they were almoſt afraid 
to accoſt him. He was alſo taught Greek by way of recre- 
ation; and becauſe ſome think, that the brains of children 
may be hurt by being rouſed too ſuddenly out of ſleep, his 


father cauſed. him to be awakened every morning by the 


found of a muſical inſtrument. About the ſixth year of his 


age, he was ſent to the college of Guyenne, then the moſt 


flouriſhing in France, where he was provided with the beſt 
tutors. _ At the age of thirty-three, he married a wife 
though, as he gives us to underſtand, had he- been per- 
fetly free, he would not have married even © wiſdom?” her- 
ſelf, had ſhe been willing. He was put upon this marriage, 
and led to it by a train of very odd accidents; and, as great 


a libertine as he confeſſes himſelf to be, he obſerved his ma- 


trimonial vow more ſtrictly, than he either expected or pro- 
poſed to himſelf. He obtained the collar of the order of 
St. Michael, which, when young, he coveted above all other 
things, it being at that time the utmoſt mark of honour 
among the French nobleſſe, and very rare. He was coun- 
ſellor in the parliament of Bourdeaux for a while; and mef- 
ſieurs de Bourdeaux elected him mayor of their city, when 
he was at Rome, and expected no ſuch thing. He died in 
1592, a very conſtant and philoſophic death, when he was 


ſome months ſhort of ſixty years of age, and was buried at 


Bourdeaux, having, like his anceſtors, paſſed over his life 
and death in the catholic religion. © Se 

His Eſſays were firſt publiſhed in the year 1580; and 
they were wrote purely, as he tells us, to give a picture 


of himſelf, and to repreſent his own humours and inclina- 


tions, excellences and infirmities to the public. His very 
ſcheme therefore led him to ſpeak often of himſelf; and 
perhaps Montaigne is the greateſt egotiſt that ever appeared 
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in the world. This gave thoſe, who did not like his perſon 


or principles, a fair handle to abuſe him as much as they 


pleaſed. For my part,” ſays Montaigne, I am a great 
„lover of your white wines.“ What the devil ſignifies 
<« it to the public,” ſays the younger Scaliger, a ether 
c he is a lover of white wines, or of red wines? Que diable 
& a-t-on à faire de ſavoir ce qu'il aime? The reception 
theſe. eſſays firſt met with, was, as it has been ever fince, 


very various; and they were approved or diſapproved, juſt 
as men's ſyſtems happened to determine their judgments of 


them. They, who thought contemptibly of human nature, 


Recherch. 


de la verite, (T4 
bur. ii. c. 5. = 


were partial to Montaigne; they, who thought highly of 


it, af courſe diſliked him. And as the greater part of man- 
kind embrace this latter way of thinking, ſo it is, that 


Montaigne has had more enemies than friends. His parts 
however have been acknowledged by all parties. Mon- 
« taigne,” ſays father Malbranche, „has a fine and debo- 
naire way with him, and gives ſo lively and natural a 
turn to his thoughts, that it is impoſſible to read him 
& without being prejudiced. in his favour. His affected neg- 
cc ligence admirably becomes him, and endears him to moſt 


c men without making him contemptible ; and his arro- 


« gancy is that of a gentleman, if we may fay fo, which 
£6 makes him reſpected, and not diſliked. That air of gen- 
« tility and gallantry, ſupported with ſome degree of learn- 


“ ing, works ſo 1 on the mind, that a man al- 


often yields to his deciſions, 


« ways admires him, an 
e without daring to enquire into them, and ſometimes 


„Without underſtanding them. It is not by the ſtrength 


„ an 


« of his reaſons that he perſuades, ſince he ſeldom brings 


“ reaſons for what he advances. For a touch of hiſtory is 


«© no argument, nor a little ſtory a demonſtration : a verſe 
« of Horace, or an apophthegm of Cæſar, are not ſuffi- 
c cient to perſuade men of reaſon, &c.” One would not 
think, that this was, what it really is, the introductory pa- 
ragraph to a chapter, written on purpoſe to prove, that 
—— „with all his gallantry, was an arrant pedant; 
„that, as much as he pretended to philoſophy, he had a 
&« a very imperfect knowledge of the mind; that to make 
ag of ſcience, falſly ſo called, he quoted all 

56 ſorts of authors, right or wrong; talked merely for talk- 
„ing ſake, and to be admired by the ignorant; and tnat 
„ without any judgment at all, he amaſſed together apoph- 
«© thegms and paſſages of hiſtory, to prove, or at leaſt ta 
6 pretend to prove things, that cannot be proved by any 
; : | 4% thing 
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« thing but reaſon.” The ſame account, although in ſofter 
terms, is given of Montaigne's Eſſays in the Huetiana Se. vi, 
which ſhews, that the biſhop of Auranches had the ſame 
opinion of them. They, who are inclined to be favourable 
to Montaigne, cannot perhaps clear him from ſcepticiſm, 
but moſt certainly not from obſcenity, of which he is noto- 
riouſly guilty. Theſe charges were brought againſt Bayle pg. el. „. | 
in his Critical and hiſtorical dictionary, to which he replied, v. 798. 
as well as he could; and, ſays he, “ after all, will any Engl. tranſl. 
c man be ſo bold as to ſay, that my Dictionary comes near « 
« the licentiouſneſs of Montaigne's Eſſays, either with re- 
« oard to ſcepticiſm or obſcenities ? But,” continues he, 
c did not Montaigne publiſh ſeveral editions of his book, 
« without being called to an account for it? Has it not 
te been printed an hundred times over? Was it not dedi- 
« cated to the great cardinal de Richelieu? Has it not a 
&« place in every library? What a hardſhip and injuſtice 
« would it be, if I was denied that liberty in Holland, which - 
% Montaigne enjoyed in France?“ Mr. Le Clerc ſays, Biblioth, 
ce that the judgment which Quintilian makes of Seneca, is anc. & 
« perfectly applicable to monſieur Montaigne.“ We will —_— 
tranſcribe the paſſage at length from that excellent rhetori- p. 3e. 
cian, and beg of our readers to underſtand it in the original, 
as we find it ſo extremely difficult to do it juſtice in a tranſ- 
lation. In philoſophia parum diligens, agregius tamen Ingitut, 
e vitiorum inſectator fuit. Multæ in eo claræque ſenten- orat. lib, x, 
i tiz, multa etiam morum gratia legenda: fed in eloquendo © ** 
“ corrupta pleraque, atque eo pernicioſiſſima, quod abun- 
& dant dulcibus vitiis. Velles eum ſuo ingenio dixifle, 
e alieno judicio. Nam 11 — ſi parum 
concupiſſet, ſi non omnia ſua amaſſet, ſi rerum pondera 
© minutiſſimis ſententiis non fregiſſet, conſenſu potius eru- 
& ditorum, quam puerorum amore comprobaretur. Verum 
fie quoque jam robuſtis, & ſeveriore genere ſatis firmatis 
“ legendus, vel ideo, quod exercere poteſt utrumque judi- 
„ cium. Multa enim probanda in eo, multa etiam admi- 
& randa funt : eligere modo curæ fit, quod utinam ipſe fe- 
« cifſet. Digna enim fuit illa natura, quæ meliora vellet, 
© quz, quod voluit effecit.”” | 
But whatever hard fortune, if it be hard fortune, Mon- 
taigne .has met with at home, or among his neighbours 
upon the continent, he has been favourably enough received 
by us here in England. The ingenious Charles Cotton, eſq; 
who may deſervedly be reckoned among our wits, has been 
at the pains to tranſlate his Eſſays, and makes a fort of a 
1 doubt 
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doubt of it, © whether chere he a better book of the kind in 
Dedication, ©* the original,” And the famous lord Halifax, to whom 


Letter to this tranſlatjon as dedicated, declares" it to be the book 


Charles Cot- <<. in the world he was tho boſt entertained with : and he 
— 2 ſays, that to tranſlate and to make it ours" is not on] 
the 20 edit. a Valuable acquiſition to us, but a juſt cenſure of the cri- 
of his tranſ- cc tical ĩmpertinence of thoſe French ſrribblers, who have 
lation. (44 taken pains to, make little cauils and exceptions, to leflen 
the reputation of this great man, whom nature hath made 
ce too big to- confine himſelf to the exactneſs of a ſtudied 
« ſtyle. - He let his mind bave its full flight, and ſheweth 
te by a generous kind of negligence, that he did not write 
far praiſe; but to give to the world a true picture of him- 
ec ſelf, and of mankind. He ſcorued affected periods, or to 
<< pleaſe the miſtaken reader with an empty chime of words. 
« He hath no affectation to ſet himſelf out, and: dependeth 
< wholly upon the natural force of what is his on, and 
c the excellent application of wbat- he borroweth.! 80 
that the caſe of Montaigne, as far as we can judge, ſeems 
to have been in part like that of our great chancellor Bacon, 
who, aſter the publication of his excellent works, received 
that right from foreigners, Which was not paid him, nor 
even acknowledged, for ſome years at leaſt, by his own 
fm m... 17 ORE 
The beſt edition of Montaigne's Eſſays is that which is 
ubliſhed by Peter Coſte. It is augmented with ſeveral let- 
22 the author, and illuſtrated throughout with notes by 
editor. Nehren 8 in 


eccleſ. ad chriſtians,” who founded a new ſect in the ſecond century of 
188. z the chureh, which were called Mantaniſts. They had alſo 
Cave Hit, the name of Phrygians and Cataphrygians, becauſe Monta- 
yter. tom. i. nus was either born, or at leaſt became firſt known at Ar- 
* daba, a village of Myſia, which was ſituated upon the 

borders of Phrygia. te he ſet up for a prophet, although 


it ſeems he had but lately embraced chriſtianity: but it is 


ſaid, that he had an immoderate deſire to obtain a firſt place 
in the church, and that he pitched upon this as the moſt 
likely means of raiſing himſelf. In this aſſumed character, 


he affected to appear inſpired with the Holy Spirit, and to 


be ſeized and agitated with divine furies and ecſtafies ; and 
under theſe diſguiſes he uttered praphecies, in which he laid 
down doctrines unheard of before, and eſtabliſhed rites and 


ceremonies intirely new. This wild behaviour was attended 


with 


nn 


* 
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firſt pleaſed to ſaye the world, under the Old Teſtament, 


and blood of the Virgin Ys and died for us in Chriſt, 
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with its natural conſequences and effects upon the multitude ; 
ſome affirming him to be a true prophet; others, that he 
was actually poſſeſſed with an evil ſpirit. To carry on this 
fine farce the better, Montanus ated to himſelf Priſ- 
cilla and Maximilla, two rich. and wealthy ladies, who 
acted the part of propheteſſes; and “ by the power of whole 
« gold,” as Jerome tells us, he firſt ſeduced many Opera, tom, | 
© churches, and then corrupted them with his abominable '- l. 477. | 
errors. He ſeems to have made Pepuza, a town in | 
Pheygia, the place of his firſt reſidence ; and he artfully 
called it Jeruſalem, becauſe he khew the charm there was in 
that name, and what a powerful temptation it would be in 
drawing from all parts the weaker and more credulous 
chriſtians to him. Here he employed himſelf in delivering 
obſcure and enigmatical fayings, under the name of pro- 
phecies; and made no ſmall advantage of his followers, of 
whom he received great ſums of money and valuable pre- 
ſents, by way of . Some of theſe prophecies of 
Montanus and his women are preſerved by Epiphanius; in 
which we may obſerve, that they conſidered themſelves only 
as mere machines and organs, through which God ſpake 
unto his people. | 1 

The peculiarities of this ſect of chriſtians are pretty expli- 
citly ſet forth by St. Jerome. They are ſaid to have been 
very heterodox in regard to the Trinity; inclining to Sabel- 
lianiſm, “ by crowding,” as Jerome expreſſes it, the Fa- Jerome, a» 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt into the narrow limits of one ore. 
„ perſon.” It is however, but juſtice to obſerve on this oc- 
caſion, that Epiphanius contradicts this, and affirms them 
to have agreed with the church in the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity; and Epiphanius, it is well known, was never partial 
to heretics. The Montaniſts held all ſecond marriages to 
be no better than fornication and adultery ; to ſupport 
which, they were forced to ſay, that the apoſtle Paul per- 
mitted them, becauſe he only knew in part, and pro- 
“ phefied in part;” but that, fince the Holy Spirit had 
been poured in full meaſure, and without reſerve, upon 
Montanus and his propheteſſes, they were not to be per- 
mitted any longer. But the capital doctrines of the Mon- 
taniſts, and what may well enough be looked upon as con- 
ſtituting their creed, are theſe. * God,” they ſay, was 


* from eternal damnation by Moſes and the prophets. 
When theſe agents proved ineffectual, he aſſumed fleſh | 


Vox. VIII. F „ under 
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* under the perſon of the Son. When the ſalvation of the 
c world was not effected yet, he deſcended laſtly upon 
% Montanus, Priſcilla, and Maximilla, into whom he in- 
<< fuſed that fulneſs of his Holy Spirit, which had not been 
« youchſafed to the apoſtle Paul; for Paul only knew in 

tc part, and propheſied in part.“ e 10 719.4 
However Rocking we may fancy ſuch blaſphemous doc - 
trines to have ſounded in the ears of the primitive chriſtians, 
yet it is certain, that they gained ground very faſt; and 
that Montanus ſoon found him ſurrounded with a tribe of 
people, who would probably have been ready to acknow- 
edge his pretenſions, if they had really been higher than 
they were. The arch-heretic, indeed, ſeems to have uſed no 
ſmall art in propagating his impoſture : for he obſerved a 
wonderful ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of diſcipline ; was a man of 
mortification, and of an apparently moſt ſanctified ſpirit, 
and outfafted and outprayed the chriſtians of the catholic 
church by many degrees. He diſclaimed all innovations in 
the . articles of faith; and only pretended, as an hum- 
ble inſtrument in the hands of the Paraclete, to perfect 
what was left unfiniſhed by the ſaints. By theſe means he 
ſupported for a long time the character of a moſt holy, mor- 
tified, and divine perſon: the world rung with the viſions 
and prophecies of him and his two damſels Priſcilla and 
Maximilla; and thus the face of ſeverity and ſaintſhip con- 
ſecrated their reveries, and made real poſſeſſion paſs for in- 
ſpiration. Several good men immediately embraced che de- 
luſion; ſome great men ſoon after, if Tertullian, whoſe litt 
works declare him to have had parts, learning, and elo- ve 
8 may be deemed a great man. The churches of wa 
rygia, and afterwards other churches, grew divided upon uh 
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the account of theſe new revelations ; and for ſome time, eny 
even the very biſhop of Rome eſpouſed the vanity, and che- oth. 
riſhed the impoſture. Rated exp] 
Montanus, together with his coadjutreſs Maximilla, is wei 


ſaid by ancient writers to have hanged himſelf; which, if juſti 
we believe it, and let us hope it may be true, muſt naturally WM him 
prepare us to entertain a better and more favourable opinion I the: 

" _- "of the man, than we can otherwiſe do: for then, inſtead of IM 1600 
à knave, it will be but common charity to ſuppoſe him to Be 
have been a madman,” | 1 01 


Ak | "ml 
Du Pin's MONTANUS (Benevict Arias) a moſt learned 
Eeclel, *Spaniard, was born at Frexenal de la Sierra, in the dioceſe IM of 90 


rage wy of Badajox, about the year 1528. He calls himſelf a 1 — ſeſh. 
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lian, perhaps becauſe he was educated and maintained by 


ſome perſons of faſhion in that city; for though his parents 
were noble, yet they were ſo poor, that they had not where- 
withal to give him a learned education. He made a great 
progreſs in all branches of literature, and afterwards went to 
Alcala, where he not only made himſelf perfect in the Greek 
and Latin languages, but learned alſo the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, and Chaldee. Then he travelled into France, Ger- 
many, England, Italy, and the Low Countries, where he 
picked up the living languages. He was afterwards received 
as Clerk. of the-order of St. James, and was ordained prieſt. 
He went with the biſhop of Segovia to the council of Trent. 
At his return to Spain, he ſhut himſelf up in the mountains 
of Andaluſia, where he choſe an agreeable place near Ara- 
cena, and gave himſelf up wholly to ſtudy : but his merit 


and writings having ſoon made him known, Philip II. of 


Spain employed him in publiſhing a new Polyglot Bible, 
aſter the Complutenſian edition, which was printed by the 
care of cardinal Ximenes. Arias Montanus, being a maſter 
of Hebrew and the oriental languages, was a very proper 
perſon to execute that deſign. He put all the Chaldee para- 
phraſes that he could find into that Bible, together with 


Pagninus's verſion, which he has corrected in ſeveral places, 


to make it more conformable to the letter of the Hebrew 
text. He has added to the Greek and Latin of the books 
of the New Teſtament a Syriac verſion, in Syriac and He- 
brew characters; and has alſo prefixed to that edition ſeveral 


little critical tracts, relating to Jewiſh antiquities, which 


were afterwards reprinted in the Critici ſacri. This Bible 
was printed at Antwerp, whether Montanus went in 1571: 
who, prodigious as his labour was, did not however eſcape 
envy, on account of the glory that accompanied it. Among 
other things, he was accuſed of reſting too much upon the 
explications of the rabbins; and this accuſation had ſuch 
weight, that he was obliged to take a journey to Rome, to 
juſtify himſelf. On his return to Spain, king Philip offered 
him a biſhopric for his reward ; but he refuſed it, and ſpent 
the reſt of his days at Seville, where he died in 1598, or 
1000, for authors differs as to the year. 


Beſides the critical tracts above mentioned, he made 
tranſlations of, and wrote commentaries upon, almoſt all 
the Scriptures, which are judicious as well as learned; for 
Montanus had' not only vaſt erudition, but alſo abundance- 
of good ſenſe. He never drank any wine, and ſeldom eat 
fleſh. He loved ſolitude, 7 was indefatigably „ 


f 2 


He is thought to be have been one of the ableſt ſcholars, 
that Spain ever produced. | * 
MONTESPAN (Manan px) a French lady, was 
wife of the marquis of Monteſpan, and one of the miltreſſes 
of Lewis XIV. Her maiden name was Athenais de Mortimar, 
and herſelf, two ſiſters, and her brother the duke of Vivone, 
who was a marſhal of France, were univerſally agreeable for 
a turn of converſation,” a mixture of pleaſantry, eaſe; and 
elegance, ſo peculiar, that it was called at- that time the 
Siecle de ſpirit of the Mortimars. . The wit and beauty of this lady 
Lobi XIV. gained an aſcendant over that monarch, in the year 1669, 
©2325 not however without the higheſt indignation on the part of 
Memoires the marquis of Monteſpan, who was ſo far from thinking 
pour ſervir a himſelf honoured with his wife's preferment, that, not con- 
1 tent with reproaching her, he even ventured to ſtrike her; 
non, hv, iii, and this too in the very palace, where her cries raiſed ſuch 
aan alarm, that her apartment was filled in an inſtant with 
perſons of the firſt quality, among whom was the queen. 
The king, incenſed at this behaviour, forbad the marquis 
to appear at court. He afterwards baniſhed him to his own 
eſtates; and was now obliged to. declare almoſt publicly 2 
paffion, which he had hitherto been deſirous of concealing, 
Monſizur de Monteſpan found in the Pyrenean mountains 
few friends, but many creditors ; his reſentment at length 
ſubſided, and he condeſcended to receive benefits, or rather 
recompences from the court; a hundred thouſand crowns 
purchaſed his wife, his ſilence, and his honour. However, 
the king could not help ſecretly condemning himſelf for this 
paſhon for a married woman: Henry IV.” he often ſaid, 
<6; attempted the-honour of a princeſs, whoſe huſband might 
© have defended her with his ſword ; but mine is an eaſy 
conqueſt, a conqueſt over one, whom I can annihilate 

by a ſingle glance.” | b 
Madam de Monteſpan, no longer troubled with a huſband, 
and depending upon her charms, as well as upon her fruit: 
fulneſs, for the preſervation of the king's affections, began 
to ſhew her power, and to reign with oſtentation. She ac- 
companied the king to N in the year 1670, when 


the ruin of the Dutch was concerted in the midſt of pleaſure; 

| and had ſo far overcome every principle of virtue, ever) 
nicer ſenſe of ſhame, and regard to decency, that ſhe ſhewei 
herſelf to the world without a bluſh, in the character of 
miſtreſs to the king. Till then ſhe had appeared either ur- 
certain of her place, or anxious of her reputation; but ſe- 
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cure of her influence over the king, ſhe threw off all re- 
ſtraint, and openly braved the queen, madam la Valliere 
the king's former miſtreſs, and the whole kingdom. In the 
mean time, ſhe,endeavoured to reconcile imperious vice with 
humble piety'; and formed a ſet of morals for herſelf, too 
looſe for a chriſtian, too ſevere for a miſtreſs. She did not 
diſdain to work for the poor; and brought herſelf to believe, 
that frequent alms and exterior practices of devotion, would 
purchaſe a pardon for every thing. She even preſented her- 
ſelf at the holy table, favoured by abſolutions, which ſhe 
either purchaſed from mercenary, or procured from ignorant 
prieſts. One day ſhe endeavoured to obtain abſolution froni 
the curate of a village, who had been recommended to her, 
on account of his flexibility. What,” ſaid this man of 
God, © are you that marchioneſs de Montefpan, whoſe 
crime is an offence to the whole kingdom? Go, madam, 
+ renounce your wicked habits, and then come to this 
„ awful tribunal.” She went, not indeed to renounce her 
wicked habits, but to complain to the king of the inſult ſhe 


had received, and to demand juſtice upon the confeſſor. 


The king, naturally religious, was not ſure that his autho- 
rity extended ſo far, as to judge of what paſſed in the holy 
ſacraments; and therefore conſulted Boſſuet, preceptor to 
the dauphin and biſhop of Condom, and the duke de Mon- 


tauziar his governor. Fhe miniſter and: the biſhop: both 


ſupported the curate, and tried, upon this occaſion, to de- 
tach the king from madam de Monteſpan. The ſtrife was 
doubtful for ſome time; but the miſtreſs at length prevailed. 
This was in the year 1673; but in February 1675, ſhe 
retired from court, and though ſhe ſoon returned thither, 
and made innumerable attempts to reinſtate herſelf in 
Lewis XIVth's affections, yet ſhe was not able to do it, 
that monarch being now altogether attached to madam de 
Maintenon. At length ſhe ceaſed to pleaſe, and the haughty 
and inſolent expreſſions of her grief could not reclaim a 
heart, which had voluntarily forſaken her, Nevertheleſs 
ſhe ſtill remained at court: where ſhe had an important em- 
ployment, which was ſuperintendant of the queen's houſhold; 
ard ſtill preſerved ſome intereſt with the king by her children, 
by habit, and by a long eſtabliſhed influence. All the ap- 
pearances of friendſhip and reſpect continued to be ſhewn 
her, which however ſhe did not think a ſufficient compenſa- 
tion for the want of the reality. She had indeed no profeſſed 
rival, but found herſelf treated with great coldneſs and indif- 
ference, and in no longer poſſeſſion of a heart weary of her 
bot | | * and 
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and her complaints. While madam de Maintenon was in- 


creaſing, and madam de Monteſpan declining, in the favour 


of the king, theſe two rivals ſaw each other every day; 


ſometimes with a ſecret bitterneſs, at other times with a 
tranſient confidence, which the neceſſity of ſpeaking, and 
wearineſs of conſtraint, introduced into their converſations. 
They agreed each of them to write memoirs of all that 

fſed at court; but the work was not carried to any great 
length. Madam de Monteſpan uſed to divert herſelf, in the 


laſt years of her life, with reading ſome paſſages out of theſe 
memoirs to her friends. In the mean time devotion, which 


mingled itſelf in all theſe intrigues, confirmed madam de 


Maintenon in favour, and removed madam de Monteſpan. 


'The king reproached himſelf with this paſſion for a married 
woman, and felt the force of this ſcruple the more, as he 
no longer felt the paſſion of love. This perplexing ſituation 
laſted till the year 1685, when mademoiſelle de Nantes, 


the king's daughter by madam de Monteſpan, was married 


to the grandſon of the great Conde. The king afterwards 


married two more children he had by her, mademoiſelle de 
Blois to the duke de Chartres, who has ſince been regent of 


France, and the duke de Maine to Louiſa Benedicta of 


Bourbon, 'grand-daughter of the yu Conde, a princeſs 


celebrated for her wit, and her taſte in the ſine arts. 


After the marriage of her daughter, madam de Monteſ- 


pan appeared no more at court, but lived with great dignity 
at Paris. She had a great revenue, though but for her life. 
The king paid her a penſion of 1000 louis-d'ors a month. 


She went every year to drink the waters of Bourbon, and 
uſed to marry the girls about that place, and give them por- 
tions. Though removed from court, ſhe is ſaid to have re- 
tained all the vices ſhe had acquired there; luxury, caprice, 
diſtruſt, ambition. As ſoon as ſhe could be ridiculed with 
impunity and fafety, La Bruyere employed ſome of his co- 


louring upon her. He has painted her in his Characters as 


ſtill adoring her beauty, contemplating with pleaſure its 
precious remains; and at 60 years of age, aſking her phy- 


ſician, Why thoſe wrinkles in her face, that ſtomach ſo 


«© weak, that peeviſhneſs of temper, and perpetual laſſi- 
ce tude ??? She died at Bourbon, in the year 1717 and in 
her will, ſay the Memoirs referred to above, ordered, that 
her bowels ſhould be carried to the community of St. Joſeph. 
The great heat of the weather made the ſmell of them ſo 
offenſive, that the perſon who was employed to carry them, 
was not able to purſue his journey; but turning back, de- 
ä Shak l livered 
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livered them to the capuchins at Bourbon. The warden of 


the monaſtery, almoſt ſtifled with the ſmell of theſe bowels, 
threw them to the dogs: which when it was known at court, 
one of her old friends ſaid laughing, And had the any 
&<. bowels then?” 135 | 

Such was the end of madam de Monteſpan, famous for 
her beauty, her wit, her power, her irregularities, her fall. 
She had many accompliſhments, but few good qualities. 
She diſhonoured her huſband, ſtained the glory of her lover, 
and enriched herſelf at the expence of her fellow- citizens. 
She was regretted neither by the king, her children, nor the 
nation. One half of her life was ſpent in grandeur, and 
the other half in contempt. She was rather aſhamed of her 
faults, than penitent for them. In a word, her reign was 
ſo intolerable and fatal, that it was looked upon in France 
as a judgment from heaven. 424 


455, 


MONTESQUIEU (CraRLEs DE SECONDAT, Moofeur 
baron of) a moſt illuſtrious Frenchman, late preſident a," Alem- 
mortier of the parliament of Bourdeaux, member of Wo 


French academy, of the royal academy of ſciences and belles Monteſ- 
lettres of Pruſſia, and of the royal ſociety of London; was duieu. 


deſcended of an ancient and noble family of Guyenne, and 
born at the caſtle of La Brede near Bourdeaux, on the 18th 
of January, 1689, The greateſt care was taken of his edu- 
cation; and at the age of twenty, he had actually prepared 
materials for his Spirit of laws, by a well digeſted extract 
from thoſe immenſe volumes, which compoſe the body of 
the civil law; and which he had ſtudied, not barely as a-civi< 
lian, but as a philoſopher. He became a counſellor of the 


parliament of Bourdeaux, on the 24th of February 17143 


and was received preſident a mortier the 1 3th of July 1716, 
in the room of an uncle, who left him his fortune and his 
office. He was admitted the 3d of April 1716, into the 
academy of Bourdeaux, which was then only in its infancy. 
A taſte for muſic, and for works of pure entertainment, had 
at firſt aſſembled the members who compoſed it: but the ſo- 
cieties for belles lettres being grown in his opinion too nu 
merous, he propoſed to have phyſics for their chief object. 
Luckily the duke de la Force, by a prise juſt founded at 
Bourdeaux, ſeconded this juſt: and rational propoſal, and 
ſo Bourdeaux got an academy of ſciences: 1 2 (1 
Monſieur de Monteſquieu, not at all eager to ſhew him- 
ſelf to the public, ſeemed, according to the expreſſion. of a 
great genius, to wait for “ an age ripe for writing.“ le 
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was not till 1721, when he was thirty-twwo years of age, 
that he publi ed his Perſian Nee, be | — 107 
oriental manners, real or ſuppoſed, of the pride-and:ptlegm 
of Aſiatic love, is but the ſmalleſt object of theſe letters; it 
only ſerves as 2 cloak for a delicate ſatire upon French man- 
ners, and for treating of ſeveral, important ſubjects, which 
the author goes to the bottom of, while he only ſeems to 
glance at them. Though this work was exceedingly ad- 
mired, yet M. de Monteſquieu did not openly declare him- 
ſelf the author of it. He expreſies, bingalf ſometimes very 
freely about matters of a nice nature; and he knew, that 
the religious order would be upon him at once. He was 
not miſtaken: for he was no ſooner: pointed at fur the au- 
thor, than zeal without knowledge, and envy; under the 
_ of it, roſe and united themſelves againſt the Perſian 
etters, 7 | „inn ee l VS 1 10. 

A place in the French academy becoming vacant, by the 
death of monſieur de Sacy, M. de Monteſquieu, by the ad- 
vice of his friends, and ſupported alſo by the voice of the 

blic, offered himſelf for it. Upon this, the miniſter wrote 
2 letter to the academy, informing them, that his majeſty 
would never agree to the election of the author of the Per- 
ſian letters; that he had not read the book; but that per- 
fons in whom he placed confidence, had informed him of 
their poiſonous and dangerous tendency. M. de Monteſ- 
quieu, thinking it prudent to ſtrike at the root of this riſing 
N him, waited on the miniſter, and declared 
to him, that, for particular reaſons, he had not owned the 
Perſian letters, but that he would be {till farther from diſ- 
owning'a work, for which he believed he had no raſon to 
bluſh ; and that he ought to be judged after a reading, and 
Not upon an information, At laſt, the miniſter did what he 
ought to have begun with; he read the book, loved the 
author, and learned to place his confidence better; the 
French academy was not depriyed of one of its greateſt or- 
naments, nor France of a ſubject, which ſuperſtition or ca- 
lumny was ready to deprive her of: for M. de Monteſquieu, 
it ſeems, had frankly declared to the government, that he 
could not think of continuing in France, after the affront 
they were about to put upon him, but ſhould ſeek among 
foreigners, for that ſafety, repoſe, and honour, which he 
might have hoped for in his own country. He was received 
into the academy upon the 24th of January, 1728; and his 
diſcourſe upon that occaſion, which was reckoned a very 
fine one, is printed among his works, 1 
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M. de Monteſquieu had, fome time before his admiſſion 
into the academy, given up his civil employments, and de- 
voted himſelf intirely to his genius and taſte : he was no 
longer a magiſtrate, but only a man of letters. Thus quite 
at li „ he reſolved to travel, and went firſt to Vienna, 
where he often ſaw prince Eugene; in whom he thought 
he could diſcover ſome remains of affection for his native 
country. He left Vienna to viſit Hungary; and, paſſing 
from thence through Venice, went to Rome. In this an- 
cient capital of the world, for ſo it is ſtill in ſome reſpects, 
he applied himſelf chiefly to examine that, which diftin- 
guiſhes it moſt at preſent : the works of Raphael, of Titian, 
and of Michael Angelo. He had not made the fine arts a 
particular ſtudy ; but that expreſſion which ſhines in maſter- 
pieces of this kind, infallibly ſtrike every man of genius. 
After having travelled over Italy, he came to Switzerland, 
and carefully examined thoſe vaſt countries- which are wa- 
tered by the Rhine. "There was nothing more for him to 
ſee in Germany: for,“ ſays his elogiſt, Frederic did 
| c not yet reign.” He ſtopped afterwards ſome time in the 
United Provinces; and at laſt went to England, where he 
aid three years, and contracted intimate friendſhips with 
the greateſt men then alive: „for Locke and Newton 
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„were dead, and he had nothing to regret, but that he 
e had not made this voyage ſooner. But he had often the 
: © honour of paying his reſpects to their protectreſs, the ce- 
“ Jebrated\queen Caroline of England, who cultivated phi- 
5 4 Joſophy upon a throne, and who properly eſteemed and 
- © valued monſieur de Monteſquicu.” He brought back 
) from his travels neither a ſaucy diſdain for foreigners, nor a 
J ſtill more miſplaced contempt for his own country. It was 
e the reſult of his obfervations, that Germany was made Alembert, 
e „to travel in, Italy to ſojourn in, England to think in, ce. 
e * and France to live in.“ IT | | 
- After his return, he retired for two years to his eſtate at 
* 1a Brede, and peaceably enjoyed that ſolitude, which our 
ly having viewed the tumult and burry of the world, ſerves to 
e render more agreeable. There he finiſhed his work On the 
t cauſes of the grandeur and declenſion of the Romans, which 
g appeared in the year 1734. In this ſmall volume he has ex- 
le plained and unfolded to us a vaſt and intereſting picture. 
d By neglecting a detail, and ſeizing only the moſt fruitiul 
is branches of his ſubject, he has preſented, within a ſmall com- 
V paſs, a great variety of objects; and though he has pointed 


| out much, leaves us ſtill more to reflect upon. His book 
4 | | Might 
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might have been intitled, A Roman hiſtory for the uſe of 


ſtateſmen and philoſophers. Whatever reputation M. de 


Monteſquieu had acquired by this laſt work, and by thoſe 
which had preceded it, he had only cleared the way for a 
far grander undertaking, which will immortaliſe his name, 
and render it reſpectable to future ages. He had long ago 
formed the deſign, and had meditated for twenty years upon 
the execution of it: or, to ſpeak more properly, his whole 
life had been a perpetual meditation upon it. He had firſt 
ſtudied his own country with the utmoſt ſeverity; he had 
afterwards travelled over Europe, and profoundly ſtudied 
the different people who inhabit it. The famous ifland,” 
ſays monſieur d'Alembert, © which glories ſo much in her 
c Jaws, and which makes ſo bad an uſe of them, had been 
c to him in this long tour, what the iſle of Crete had for- 
© merly been to r a ſchool where he had known 
* well how to inſtruct himſelf, yet without approvin 
1 every thing that occurred. In a word, he had examine 
<< thoſe celebrated nations and men, who only exiſt at pre- 
e ſent in the annals of the world; and by this means at- 
<« tained the nobleſt title which a wiſe man can deſerve, 
% namely, that of legiſlator to nations.” | 
Scarce had the Spirit of laws appeared; for this is the 
work we mean, than it was attacked by the ſame adverſa- 
ries as had before attacked his Perfian letters. It was treated 
at firſt with much levity of wit: even the title of it was 
made a ſubject of ridicule: and, in ſhort, one of the fineſt 
literary monuments which any nation had produced, was 
regarded with "indifference, and in danger of being neg- 
lected. But the falſe judgment which the ſuperficial rea- 
ders paſſed upon this important work, was ſoon corrected 
by the judges: and then the enemies of letters and philoſo- 
phy, for: ſuch there are in all countries, united themſelvts 
_ againſt it. Hence a multitude of anonymous pamphlets, in 
which the author was accuſed of propagating irreligion, of 
Spinofiſm, and deiſm, of having followed the ſyſtem of na- 
turaliſm laid down in Pope's Eſſay on man, &c. M. de 
Monteſquieu did not think theſe reproaches to be neglected, 
leſt he ſhould ſeem to be conſcious of having deſerved them : 
and therefore. drew up A defence of the ſpirit of laws; 
which work, on account of that moderation, that truth, 
that delicacy of ridicule, which all along run through it, 
ought to be regarded as a model in its way. It is not pre- 
tended, even by M. de Monteſquieu's friends, that the 
Spirit of laws is without faults, that every point advanced 
dun in 
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in it is undeniably right; „but,“ ſays monſieur d'Alem- 
bert, „that which ought to render the author dear to all 
& nations, that which would ſerve to cover far more and 
6: greater faults than are in it, is that ſpirit of ' patriotiſm 
© which dictated it. The love of the public good, a deſire 
“of ſeeing men happy, diſcovers itſelf in every part of it; 
e and had it no other merit but this, which is fo rare and 
5 fo valuable, it would be worthy, on this account alone, 
6 to be read by nations and kings. We already perceive, 
e by happy experience, that the fruits of this work are not 


e confined to uſeleſs ſentiments in the minds of its readers. 


Though monſieur de Monteſquieu ſurvived the publica- 
5 tion of the Spirit of laws but a ſhort time, he had the 
ſatisfaction, in ſome meaſure, to foreſee thoſe effects 
„ which it begins to produce amongſt us: namely, the na- 
“ tural love of Frenchmen for their country, turned to- 
* wards its true object; that tafte for commerce, for agri- 
culture, and for uſeful arts, which inſenſibly ſpreads itſelf 
in our nation; and that general knowledge of the prin- 
“ ciples of government, which renders people more attached 
“% to that which they ought to love.“ N 

But to go on with monſieur de Monteſquieu. While in- 
ſes continued to teaze and diſturb him in his own country, 
England did him a very conſiderable honour. In the year 


1752, monſieur d' Aſſier, celebrated for the many medals which 


he has ſtruck in honour of illuſtrious men, was ſent from Lon- 
don to Paris, to ſtrike one of him. Monſieur de la Tour, a 
moſt eminent painter, had ardently deſired to give a new luſtre 
to his pencil, by tranſmitting to poſterity the pourtrait of the 
author of the Spirit of laws; but monſieur de Monteſquieu 
conſtantly and politely refuſed his moſt prefling ſolicitations. 
Monſieur d'Affier at firſt bore with the ſame difficulties, but 
overcame: M. de Monteſquieu at length, by pleaſantly ſay- 
ing, Do you believe, that there is not as much pride 
sin refuſing my offer, as in accepting it?“ 

This great man was peaceably enjoying that fulneſs of 
eſteem, which his great merits had procured him, when he 
fell ſick at Paris, in the beginning of February 1755. His 


health, naturally delicate, had begun to decay for ſome time 


paſt, partly by the ſlow, but ſure effect of deep ſtudy, partly 
by the uneaſineſs which the envious and the bigotted had 
given him on account of his work, and partly by the way 
of life he was obliged to lead at Paris. He was oppreſſed 
with cruel pains ſoon after he fell ſick, nor had he his fa- 


mily, or any relations near him: yet he preſerved to his laſt 


moments 
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moments great firmneſs and tranquillity of mind. In ſhort, 
ſays his elogiſt, after having performed every.duty which de- 


cency required, he died with the eaſe and well-grounded 


aſſurance of a man, who had never employed his talents 


but an the cauſe of virtue and humanity. , His death hap- 


popes upon the 1oth of February 1755, when he was fixty- 
-=_ of age. bits 3:1 10% pas 
We may apply to monſieur de Monteſquieu, what was 
formerly ſaid of an illuſtrious Roman, that no body ſhewed 
any joy at his death, or forgot him when he was no more.” 
It is remarkable, that all the public papers ſpoke of it as a 
misfortune; that even foreigners were eager to demonſtrate 
their regret upon it; and monſieur d' Alembert relates, that 
lord Cheſterfield cauſed to be inſerted in one of the London 


publie papers, an article in honour of him, which we have 
thought it to our purpoſe to tranſcribe into this memoir, 


« On the 10th of this month died at Paris, univerſally and 


4. fincerely . regretted, Charles Secondat, baron of Monteſ- 


«, quieu, and preſident a mortier of the parliament of Bour- 
£© deaux. His virtues did : honour to human nature, his 
*« writings Juſtice. A friend to mankind, he aſſerted their 
„ undoubted and unalienable rights with freedom, even in 
< his own country; whoſe prejudices in matters of religion 
and government he had long lamented, and endeavoured, 
<< not without ſome ſucceſs; to remove. He well knew, 
and juſtly admired, the happy conſtitution. of this coun- 
< try, where fixed and known laws equally reſtrain mo- 


* narchy from tyranny, and liberty from licentiouſneſs. 


His works will illuſtrate his name, and ſurvive him, as 
«long as right reaſon, moral obligation, and the true 
* ſpirit of laws, ſhall be underſtood, reſpected, and main- 
«© tained. | BA bony 

The royal academy of ſciences and belles lettres of Pruſſia, 


though it is not its cuſtom to pronounce the eloge of foreign 


members, thought themſelves bound to do him an. honour, 
which it had not before done to any one, except the illuſ- 


trious John Bernoulli. Monſieur de Maupertuis, though at 


that time much indiſpoſed, performed, himſelf: this laſt duty 
to his friend, and would not permit an office ſo dear and ſo 
tender to fall to the ſhare of any other perſon.. The 15th 
of February the French academy, according to cuſtom, per- 
formed a ſolemn ſervice for him; at which, notwithſtanding 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, almoſt all the learned men of this 
body, who were not abſent from Paris, thought it their duty to 
ailiſt. They ought,” ſays monſieur d Alembert, < at this 
; | „ melancholy 
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66 melancholy ceremony, to have placed the Spirit of laws 


« upon his coffin, as heretofore they expoſed, oppoſite to 


4 that of Raphael, his laſt picture of the transfiguration.“ 


The great importance of thoſe works, which we could 
not avoid mentioning, has made us paſs over in filence leſs 
conſiderable 'ones, which ſerved as a relaxation to our au- 
thor, and which would have' merited an encomium in any 
other perſon. The moſt remarkable of them is the Temple 
of Gnidus, which was very ſoon publiſhed after the Perftan 
letters. Monſieur de Monteſquieu, after having been Ho- 
race, Theophraſtus, and Lucian in thoſe, was Ovid and 
Anacreon in this new eflay. It is no more the deſpotic 
love of the eaſt; which he propoſes to paint; it is the deli- 
cacy and ſimplicity of paſtoral love, ſuch as it is in an un 
experienced heart, not yet corrupted with the commerce of 
the world: and this he has painted in a ſort of poem in 


proſe; for ſuch we may reaſonably call a piece ſo full of 


images and deſcriptions as the Temple of Gnidus. | Beſides 
this, there is a ſmall piece, called Lyſimachus, and another 
Rill ſmaller,” On taſte: but this is indeed only a fragment. 


His works have been collected ſince his death, and printed 


at Paris, in a very correct and ſplendid edition in quarto. 
They have likewiſe, all of them, been tranſlated at different 


times into Engliſh: ; 


'Hitherto we have only conſidered monſieur de Monteſquieu 
as a writer ant philoſopher ; but to fay nothing of his per- 
ſonal” qualities, would be, ' ſays his elogiſt, to rob him of 


Half his glory. He was then, as we are told, a moſt ſweet, 


gay, and even-tempered man. His converſation was ſpirit- 
ed, agreeable, and inſtructive ; yet, like his ſtile, conciſe, 
full of wit and fallies, without gall, without ſatire. No- 
body told a ſtory in a more lively manner, more readily, or 
with more grace and leſs affectation. He knew, that the 
concluſion of an agreeable ſtory is always the point in view; 
and therefore was never tedious. ' He had a frequent abſence 
of mind, but always awaked from it by ſome unexpected 


ſtroke, which reanimated the languiſhing converſation. He 


was ſenſible to glory, yet did not wiſh to attain, without 
deferving, it: but would have abhorred thoſe vile and ſhame- 


ful practices, which aim at erecting it upon the ruin of other 


men's fame. Worthy of every diſtinction and of every re- 
ward, he aſked nothing; and he was not ſurpriſed that he 
was forgot. Yet he adventured, even in delicate circum- 
ſtances, to protect at court men of letters, who were unfor- 
tunately perſecuted, and obtained fayours for them. Though 
| e 
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he lived with the great, whether out of neceſſity, or pro- 
priety, or taſte, their company was not neceſſary to his hap- 
pineſs. He retired, whenever he could, to his eſtate in the 
country ; and there met his books, his philoſophy, his re- 
ſe. Surrounded at his leiſure hours with peaſants, after 
. ſtudied man in the commerce of the world, and in 
the hiſtory of nations, he ſtudied him alſo in thoſe ſimple 
people, whom nature alone has inſtructed. He converſed 
chearfully with them; he endeavoured, like Socrates, to 
find out their genius ; he appeared as happy, when con- 
verſing with them, as in the moſt brilliant aſſemblies; eſpe- 
cially when he made up their differences, and comforted 
them under their diſtreſs by his beneficence. Nothing does 
greater honour to his memory, than the method in which 
Be lived ; which ſome, however, affected to blame as ex- 
trayagant, though it flowed intirely from benevolent mo- 
tives. Monſieur de Monteſquieu would not encroach upon 
the eſtate of his family, neither by thoſe ſupplies which he 
gave the diſtreſſed, nor by thoſe conſiderable expences which 

; dis travels his weakneſs of fight (for he was obliged at laſt 
to have a reader) or the printing of his works, had expoſed 
im to, but tranſmitted it to his children, as he received it 
from his anceſtors ; he did not diminiſh it, nor did he add 
3 to it, but the glory of his name, and the example 
of is ife. 1 f 88 1 | 
He had married, in the year 1715, Jane de Lartigue, 
daughter of Peter de Lartigue, lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment of Molevrier ; and by her had one ſon and two 


: : 


daughters. 


MONTFAUCON (BERNARD De) a very learned 
Benedictine of the congregation of St. Maur, and ſingularly 
famous for his knowledge and {kill in eccleſiaſtical and pagan 
antiquities, was born at Roquetaillade, in the dioceſe of 
Alet, of an ancient and noble family, the 17th of January, 
1655. After having gone through his firſt fudies in his 
ther's houſe, he reſolved to be a ſoldier, and ſerved in the 
army ſome time; but the death of his parents mortified him 
fo with regard to the world, that he commenced a Bene- 
dictine monk in the year 1675. He applied himſelf in- 
tenſely to ſtudy, and was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by his uncom- 
mon parts and learning. In 1688, he joined with Pouget 
and Lopin, in publiſhing a collection of Greek remains, in 
. 4to, intitled AnaleCta, with a Latin verfion and notes. 

He printed a new edition of St, Athanaſius's works, * 
| | 4 
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and Latin, with notes, 1697, in three volumes folio. 
The year after, he travelled to Italy, where he conſulted 
libraries, ſearched for ancient manuſcripts, and collected an 
abundance of materials for an antiquary. While he was at 
Rome, he did the office of procurator of his order, and took 
upon him the defence of the Benedictine edition of St. Au- 
guſtine's works, which was attacked by Le Clerc and others. 
returned to Paris in June 1701; and, in 1702, publiſhed 

in 4to, a curious and learned account of his voyage, under = | 
the title of Diarium Italicum. . Afterwards he publiſhed; in //-, 1 / Loews 
two volumes folio, A collection of ſome works of ancient 7 P 
Greek fathers, never before printed; the moſt conſiderable / '* 7 © | 
part of which is, Euſebius of Czfarea's Commentary upon y 9724. , 
the Pſalms, mentioned by St. Jerome. Then he publiſhed er Ai qe, 
Palæographia Græca, in folio; a performance full of learn- amid i 
ing and curious remarks, in which he treats of the original 9, 75 4 
form and. progreſs of the Greek alphabet, and ſhews the AA . 
different ſnape and manner of writing Greek in different 4— .. — | 
ages. In 1713, he publiſhed the remains of Origen's Hex- 

apla, in two volumes folio, which he illuſtrated with ye 
learned notes. He gave a new edition of St. Chryſoſtom's 

works, in Greek and Latin, with proper prefaces, notes, 

and diſſertations, in thirteen volumes folio. There are alſo 

of his, Les monumens de la monarchie Francoiſe, in five 
volumes folio, with cuts; Bibliotheca Coiſliniana, in one 

volume folio; Bibliotheca bibliothecarum manuſcriptorum 
nova, in two volumes folio. | = 

Though Montfaucon's life was long, healthy, retired, 

and laborious, yet the works which we have already re- 
corded, ſeem ſufficient to have employed it. Nevertheleſs, 
his greateſt, moſt elaborate, moſt learned work, and for 
which he will be ever memorable where polite literature is 
cultiyated, remains ſtill to be mentioned; and that is, his 
Antiquitẽ expliquee, written in Latin and French, and il- 
luſtrated with figures, elegantly engraven upon copper. 
This conſiſted firſt of ten volumes folio, to which he after- 
wards added a Supplement, of five volumes more in folio. 
Tully, ſpeaking of ſome very voluminous writer, ſays, that 
he had written as many books, as alone would | for 
mis funeral pile :” and we may ſay the ſame of Montfau- 
con, However, Tully ſpake contemptuouſly of his ſcrib- 
bler, as if his works could not be put to any better uſe; 
which we are far from inſinuating of Montfaucon, whoſe 
writings ſhew him to have been ſenſible, learned, polite, 


and virtuous, He died at the abbey of St. Germain, the 
21ſt 
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21ſt of December, 1741, aged eighty-ſeven years. He had 
been made, in 1719, an honorary member of the academy 
of inſcriptions and belles lettres at Paris. c 


MONTGAILLARD (BERNARD Ds) known by 
the name of the Petit Feuillant at the time of the league, 
was born in the year 1653. He commenced Feuillant, or 
mendicant friar, in the year 1579, and began to preach im- 
mediately, though he had not ſtudied divinity. He preached 
at Rieux, 7 and 2 8 o much ſucceſs, 
that they applied to him this pa in holy writ, „Ha 
« is ths wth which bare Se He wie to Finite n: 
the time that Henry III. drew the Feuillans thither, and 
charmed the French court ſo much with his ſermons, that 
the king and queen mother appointed him to preach upon 
ſeveral particular occaſions. Here he acquired the reputa- 
tion of the moſt eminent preacher which had been known 
in the — of man : ſo great were his talents for the 
pulpit, eſpecially in moving the paffions, and ſubduing the 
heart. He condemned himſelf to ſo auſtere a way of life 
among the Feuillans, that the pope commanded him to quit 
that order, left he ſhould ſhorten his days by it. He be- 
haved himſelf furiouſly in ſupporting the intereſt of the 
league; and bore a conſiderable part in the horrible crimes 
of that villainous combination. The preachers,” ſays 


Hif, de la — of which the moſt noted were father Ber- 


ligue, liv. iii. c nard de 


P. 295. 


ontgaillard, ſurnamed the Petit Feuillant, and 
cc the famous Cordelier Feuardent, who preached in the 
< pariſhes of Paris during the Chtiſtmas holidays, changed 
ec their ſermons into invectives againſt the ſacred perſon of 


Ibid. p. 305- C the king, &c.” „The ducheſs was received at Paris 


he was taken and carried to the eonciergerie de Tours. In 


« with every mark of honour, and incredible expreſſions of 
joy in the people, who reſpected her as the mother of 
« two holy martyrs; and the little Feuillant, preaching 
4 one day before her, was ſo tranſported, that he turned 
c towards her, and made an apoſtrophe to the deceaſed 
« duke of Guiſe in theſe terms: O holy and glorious r 
of God, bleſſed is the womb which bare thee, and the 
«<< breaſts which gave thee ſuck !“ NW 2 r 
It was not ſufficient for Montgaillard to breathe ſedition 
ſrom the pulpit, but he ſuborned an aſſaſſin to murder 
Henry IV.- The fieur de Rougemont having heard that 


that prince was in the ſuburbs of Paris, went thither ; but, 


upon an information which the king received of his deſign, 


his 
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| hig Examination he confeſſed, that being of the pretended 


kreformed religion, he had retired, in the year 1585, to Se- 


dan; from whence the narrow circumſtances of his family carr as, 
had conſtrained, him to return to his former home, and to note G. 
turn catholic: but that, in the month of July laſt, being at 


Paris, he met with the Little Feuillant, with whom he had 
along converſation upon his converhon ; after which the 


friar, turning his diſcourſe to the neceflitous circumſtances 


of Rougemont, told him, that he might do a piece of ſer- 
vice to God and the church; to which he anſwered, that 
he ſhould be very Happy if he could. That the ſaid Feuil- 
lant replied, that it Jay iq his power, by killing the king of 
Navarre ; and that, if he would execute that deſign, he 
might be aſſured, he ſhould not want ſubſiſtence. That 
having converſed at ſeveral times with the ſaid Feuillant 
upon this project, and the eaſieſt method of putting it in 
execution, they agreed, at laſt, that he ſhould goto the os : 
army, where pretending to be an heretic, he would find 
means to piſtol the king of Navarre: that, upon telling 
him he had not money to carry him to the camp, the Little 
Feuillant Jent him 400 crowhs ; and that, having received 
that money, he retired to his houſe at Corbeil, with a pro- 
miſe to execute their deſign. _ | 
Montgaillard died of a dropſy, upon the 8th of June, in 
the year 1628. He was at that time abbe of Orval. He 
had, it ſeems, always wiſhed to be interred under a gutter ; 
and it was only to avoid the appearance of affectation, that 
he conſented at laſt to have his body buried at the foot of 
the ſtairs, which deſcend from the great dormitory into the 
church. Such a ſaint as Montgaillard, and one who had 
done ſuch ſingular ſetvices to holy church, muſt needs have 
poſſeſſed zualities above the uſual ſtandard of nature; and 
therefore 3 of his life have very juſtly pretended, 
that God performed great miracles both in his favour, and 
by his means. There is a remarkable print of this monk, 
in which, notwithſtanding his auſterities, and the hardſhips 
he inflicted upon himſelf, he is repreſented in a chamber, 
ſitting upon a handſome elbow chair, adorned with a mag- 
nificent cuſhion, which one would take to be filled with the 
fineſt down. Before him is repreſented a pourtrait of our 
Lady, to, whom the holy abbot addreſſes the following 
words : Tor O domina mea, quid hic facio? educo è carcere 
« animam meam, ad confitendum nomini tuo.“ At a diſ- 
tance you ſee a heap of volumes on fire, and by the tenor of 
the book you ſee, that this denotes the volumes compoſed 
Vor. VIII. G g by 
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by the Little Feuillant. Theſe volumes, out of his humili- 
ty, he threw into the fire himſelf; having obſerved, that 
one of the religious of his abbey, upon — Bas he had im- 
poſed that office, ſhewed a repugnance to it. At his ſide is 
the figure of a lamb, © a very proper emblem of this friar's 
c meekneſs,” which is ſaid to have appeared to him juſt 
after hearing, in the night, a voice, that forewarned him of 


a great number of calumnies, with which he was going to 
be attacked. At his feet lie four mitres; namely, that of 


the biſhopric of Angers, which, ſoon after the arrival of the 
enry III. offered him, and he refuſed; 
thoſe of the biſhopric of Pamiez, and the celebrated abbey 


of Marimond, both of which he refuſed alſo ; and that of 
the abbey of Nizelle, which the archduke gave him for the 
fake of retaining him near his perſon, but which he kept 
no longer, than till the firſt yacancy happened of the grand 
and opulent abbey of Or all. 


MONTMAUR (PETER DE) profeſſor of Greek in 


the royal college at Paris, in the reign of Lewis XIII. He 
was a man that made a great noiſe in his day; yet there are 
hardly any memorials of him which we can depend upon 


as true, becauſe they are delivered to us chiefly by his ene- 
mies. He was reckoned the greateſt paraſite of his times, 
and rendered himſelf ſo odious to his contemporary wits, 
that they attacked him with all the keenneſs of the moſt abu- 
ſive ſatire. . Profeſſor Montmaur, or Monmor, ſays Ha- 


drian Valeſius, ““ loved to indulge his genius at a banquet, 


& at the expence of other people He gained acceſs to the 
< houſes of all the grandees, who kept an open table, by 
ce the means of ſome Greek and Latin ſentences, which he 
<« retailed to them for his ſhare of the reckoning. After he 
< had eat and drank very heartily, in order to divert his hoſts, 
<« he uſed to rail againſt all the men of learning, whether 


e dead or alive: there was not one of them whom he did 


© not take to taſk. Moſt of the learned thought themſelves 


% obliged to do him juſtice in his turn, and to celebrate him 
« according to his merits. It was mr, Menage who ſounded 
ce the alarm againſt him. He wrote his life in Latin; at 
< the end of which he inſerted a little epigram of five verſes, 
< exhorting all the learned to take arms, againſt this com- 


mon enemy.” This life is intitled, Vita Gargilii Ma- 


murrz ; and the epigram is as follows; 


66 Quiſquis 


“ Quiſquis legerit hæc, poeta fiat: 
Et de cœnipeta mihi jocoſos 

« Scribat Gargilio repente verſus. 

Qui non (cripſerit, inter eruditos 
Inſulſiſſimus ambulet patronos.“ 


That is, „ whoever ſhall read this book, let him become a 


“ poet inſtantly, and write ludicrous verſes upon Gargilio the 
« dinner hunter. Whoever will not write, let him paſs for a 
% blockhead among the patrons of learning.“ I did not Valfiana, 


„ care,” continues Valeſius, „to be the laſt who ſhould 


engage in ſo pleaſant a war: I publiſhed two Latin per- 
% formanices of our profeffor's, the one in proſe, the other 
„in verſe, with notes, &c.” This conſpiracy againſt 
Montmaur was almoſt univerſal. Even Balzac liſted him- 
ſelf with ſo much zeal in this cruſado, that he deſcended 
from his uſual gravity, for the ſake of being pleaſant upon 
poor Montmaur ; though, as Bayle obſerves, this taſk was 
more fatiguing to him; than it would have been to Scarron 
to have written a ſerious pompous performance. _ 
However, among many ingenious and ſatirical fictions, 
theſe may be taken as certain facts relating to him, viz. that 
he was a native of Limoſin; that he ſtudied polite literature 
under the jeſuits of Bourdeaux ; that he was perfuaded to 


put on the jeſuit's habit; that they ſent him to Rome, where 


he taught grammar for three years with great reputation; 
that then he had leave to quit that employment, becauſe his 
health was in a declining condition ; that he opened a drug- 
gifts ſhop at Avignon, where he acquired a great deal of 
money; and that he afterwards came to Paris, where not 
finding encouragement at the bar, he applied himſelf to 
poetry, in hopes of ſharing in the favours which cardinal 
Richelieu conferred upon good poets. He cultivated the 
moſt puerile ſpecies of that fine art, ſuch as anagrams, and 


other pieces of low wit in the fame way, which afterwards 


took their name from him. Thus in the Origines de Ia 
langue Frangoiſe, Montmoriſm is ſaid to be ““ the name, Menage, 
«© which has lately been given to thoſe witticiſms, which P. $19, 
© conſiſt in a mere playing with words; the Latins called 0. 
© them Annominationes; we call them Montmoriſms, from | 
“Peter Montmaur, king's profeſſor of Greek, who affected 
« thoſe clinching pieces of wit.” | TON 

In the mean time, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
Montmaur was not ſo deſpicable a perſon as he has been re- 
preſented. He might love good eating; he might on this 

8 "3 account 
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account attend the tables of the great; and he might give 


his tongue great liberties, when Re was there: but if he had 

not recommended himſelf by a well- furniſned memory, a 

great deal of reading, and a ready wit, it is not probable 

that he could have had ſuch open acceſs to the chancellor, 

the preſident de Meſmes, and other perſons, who were 

eminent both by their rank, their good taſte, and their learn- 

ing. Add to this, that it is a fair preſumption of a man's 

not being inſignificant and contemptible, when a confede- 

racy of the greateſt wits of the age muſt needs be formed 
againſt him; but rather the reverſe, unleſs we could ſup- 

poſe theſe wits to be moſt ridiculouſly and wretehedly em- 

[-urnal des ployed. We muſt not forget to obſerve, however, that 
Sgavans of there were perſons of reputation and merit, who ſtrongly 
. diſapproved of theſe outrages of his enemies, as mr. Coulia, 
valor && Vigneul Marville, and Vavaſor. We will tranſcribe what 
epigram- Vigneul Marville has ſaid, as it ſeems to convey a truer 
mates Px idea of him than any we can come at elſewhere, © Pro- 
Vigneul _ « feflor Montmaur,” ſays this author, was by no means 
Marille, <* ſo deſpicable a man as moſt people imagine. He had a 
. very fine genius, and great parts. The Greek and La- 

iftoue & ( , «ys . . 

de literature, tin were as familiar to him as his mother tongue. He 
7. 86. 6“ had read all the good authors of antiquity ; and, with the 
c help of a prodigious memory and great vivacity, made 
very ingenious applications of the moſt beautiful paſſages 
« which he had obſerved in them. It is true, he almoſt 
« always applied them fatirically ; which provoked the re- 
« ſentment of thoſe who happened to be the ſubjects of his 
te pleaſantry. By theſe qualities he introduced himſelf to 
&« the acquaintance of the polite and learned. Avarice was 
ce a great blot upon his character, for he had a fortune with- 
c out uſing it: and he was too much devoted to good eat- 
« ing and drinking. He uſed to ſay to his friends, Gen- 
c tlemen, do you furniſh meat and drink, and I will fur- 
« niſh ſalt: and indeed he ſcattered it very profuſely, 
ec wherever he made one of the company. 1 ſatirical 
cc humour had no bounds; and he was a ES through- 
« out, He was particularly bitter upon bad. poets. —Never 
«© was mortal ſo much pelted with ſatire in proſe and verſe, 
« as was Montmaur. Every one exhauſted his fund of ill- 
« nature upon him; and there are whole collections of 
c thoſe ſatires ſtill extant: the beſt of them were thoſe 
&« wrote by Menage. Montmaur was adviſed by his friends 
c to publyſh his ſatirical jokes upon his petulant enemies; 


« but. he was too indolent to take ſo much trouble: he 


„ was 
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cc was ſatisfied to laugh at theſe trifles, and deſpiſe them. 
« When he was told that Menage had transformed him 
ce into a parrot, Very well, replied he, I ſhall neither want 
«© wine to make merry over, nor a bill to defend myſelf. 
„And as the ſame perſon was beſtowing high commenda- 
ce tions upon this performance of Menage's, It is no won- 
© der, added he, if ſo great a prater as Menage makes a 
„ good parrot.” Montmaur died in the year 1648. 
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MORATA (Ocymyra Furyvia) a learned Italian Melchior 
lady, was born at Ferrara, in 1526. Her father taught the 1 vi- 


belles lettres in ſeveral cities of Italy; and his great reputa- 


tion and merit as a teacher, advanced him to be preceptor to 
the young princes of Ferrara, ſons of Alphonſus I. The 
uncommon parts and turn for literature which he diſcovered 
in his daughter, induced him to cultivate them; and ſhe 
ſoon made a progreſs, which aſtoniſhed all around her. 
The princeſs of Ferrara was at that time ftudying polite li- 
terature; for her furtherance in which, it was judged expe- 
dient, that ſhe ſhould have a companion in the ſame pur- 
ſuit, in order to excite in her a noble emulation. Morata, 
being deemed a very proper perſon for the purpoſe, was 
called to court, where ſhe was heard, by the aftoniſhed 
Italians, to declaim in Latin, to ſpeak Greek, to explain 
the paradoxes of Cicero, and to anſwer any queſtions that 
were put to her. Her father dying, and her mother being 
an invalid, ſhe was obliged to return home, in order to 
take upon her the adminiſtration of the family affairs, and 
the education of three ſiſters and a brother ; both which ſhe 
executed with general applauſe. Another cauſe ſeems to 
have removed her from court ; and that was, ſome diſlike 
which the ducheſs of Ferrara had conceived to her, though 
it is not ſaid on what account. In the mean time, a young 
German, named Andreas Grunthlerus, who had ſtudied 
phyſic, and taken his doctor's degree at Ferrara, fell in love 
with her, and married her. Upon this ſhe went with her 
huſband to Germany, and took her little brother along with 
her, whom ſhe carefully inſtructed in the Latin and Greek 
languages. They arrived at Augſburg the 12th of June, 
1548; and, after a ſhort ſtay there, went to Schweinfurt 


in Franconia, which was the birth-place of Grunthler. 


They had not been long there, before Schweinfurt was be- 
ſieged and burnt: but they eſcaped with their lives, and 


fled in the utmoſt diſtreſs to Hammelburg. They were not 
luffered to continue long here, and were driven to the laſt 


G g 3 ſhift, 
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ſhift,” when luckily the elector Palatine invited Grunthler 
to be profeſſor of phyſic at Heidelberg. He entered upon 
this new office in 1554, and began to enjoy himſelf ; when 
illneſs, occaſioned by the prodigious diltreffes and hardſhips 
they had undergone, ſeized upon Morata, and, after fa- 
tiguing her for ſome months, carried her off the- 20th of 
Sener, 1555, before ſhe was quite twenty- nine years old. 
he died in the proteſtant religion, which ſhe embraced up- 
on her coming into Germany. Her huſband and brother 
did not long ſurvive her. _* | | | 74 
She compoſed ſeveral works, a great part of which were 
burnt with the town of Schweinfurt; the remainder were 
collected by Cælius Secundus Curio, and publiſhed with 
this title: es Fulviæ Morate, fœminæ doctiſſimæ ac 
plane divinæ, opera omnia quæ hactenus inveniri potuerunt; 
quibus Cælii Secundi Curionis epiſtolæ ac orationes acceſſe- 
runt. Baſilicæ 1558, in 8 vo. This edition was followed 
by others in 1562, 1570, 1580, &c, Morata's works con- 
ſiſt of orations, dialogues, letters, and tranſlations, 


2 Cree MORA VIAN 8, or, to call them by their proper 


—— I the name, HERRN HUTERS, are a myſterious. ſet of 
greſs of +. Chriſtians, which have ariſen in this century, and made a 
Herrnhuters, conſiderable progreſs in ſeveral countries, under the direc- 
commonly tion and management of Nicholas Lewis count of Zinzen- 


—_ —_ dorf: on which account they are called Zinzendorfians by 


nitas Fra- the preſent king of Pruſſia, in his Memoirs of the houſe of 


trum. &, Brandenburg. From the narrative which count Zinzendorf 
1 has given of himſelf, we learn, that from the tenth year of 
Lond. 1763. his age he formed a deſign of gathering together a little 
P. 234. of ſociety of Believers, amongſt whom he might live, and who 
_ 3 ſhould intirely employ themſelves in exerciſes of devotion 
1751,12mo, under him, When he became of age, which was in the 
Candid nar- year 1721, his thoughts were wholly bent upon executing 
min hy c. his project; and being joined by ſome perſons who were of 
3 his way of thinking, he ſettled at Bertholſdorf in Upper Lu- 
ſatia, an eſtate which he had purchaſed. He gave the cu- 

racy of that village, then vacant, to a miniſter of his own 
complexion ; and Bertholſdorf ſoon became talked of for a 

new fort of piety. 


The fame of this was carried to Moravia, by one Chriſtian 


* 


David, a carpenter, who had been before in that country, 
and had endeavoured. to propagate a diſtaſte to the, ſuper- 
ſtitions of the Romiſh church, and to create among ſeveral 
people an inclination to proteſtantiſm. This fellow engaged 
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two or three of the proſelytes he had made, to leave that 


country, and to come with their families to Bertholſdorf, 


where they were gladly received by the count. They were 
directed to build a houſe in a wood, about half a league from 
that village, which was ſoon finiſhed : ſo that on St. Mar- 
tin's-day 1722, theſe people held their firſt 2 there. 
It is ſaid, they foreſaw that God would kindle a light in 
this place, that ſhould enlighten all the country: and Chriſ- 
tian David was ſo ſure of the future growth of this ſettle- 
ment, that he already divided the ſpot of ground round it 
into quarters, and marked out in what dre Bons the ſtreets 


were to run. The event did not contradict the carpenter's 


foreſight. A great many people from Moravia, and elſe- 
where, flocked to this new ſettlement, and eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves under the protection of count Zinzendorf, who alſo: 
himſelf fixed his reſidence here. In a few years it became 
a conſiderable village, having an orphan-houſe, and other 
public buildings. Thirty-four houſes were built there in 


1728; and, in 1732, the number of inhabitants amounted. 


to fix hundred. An adjacent hill, called the Huth-berg, 
pave occaſion to theſe coloniſts to call their dwelling-place 
uth des Herrn, and afterwards Herrnhuth, which may be 


interpreted, The guard or protection of the Lord; and 


from this the whole ſect has taken its name. 

The Herrnhuters ſoon eſtabliſhed among themſelves a 
ſort of diſcipline, which cloſely united them to each other. 
They divided themſelves into different claſſes; which dif- 
ference was determined by the age, ſex, and ſituation of 
the members to each other. There were claſſes of married 
men, married women, widowers, widows, maids, bache- 
lors, children. Each has its director, choſen by its mem- 
bers, on whom it depends, and who confines it to certain 
exerciſes of devotion, and to the obſervance of little minute 
rules. A great part of their worſhip conſiſts in ſinging 
hymns : and at all hours, whether of day or night, ſome 
perſons of both ſexes are appointed, by rotation, to pray 
for the ſociety. And what is very remarkable, theſe people, 


without call, clock, or watch, are acquainted, oy tell us, 


when their hour comes in which * are to perform this 
duty. When the brethren perceive that the zeal of the ſo- 


ciety is declining, their devotion is revived by celebrating 
agapes, or love-feaſts, The caſting of lots is much prac- 


tifed among them : they make uſe of it to learn the will of 
the Lord. The elders have the ſole right of making matches : 


and no promiſe of marriage is of any validity without their 
84 conſent. 
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conſent. The maids devote themſelves to the Saviour, as r 
they expreſs themſelves, not with an intent never to marry, t 
but to marry only ſuch a perſon, whom God ſhall have re- I 
vealed to be regenerated, to be inſtructed in the importance t 
of the conjugal ſtate, and appointed by the divine direction 

to enter into that ſtate. All is extraordinary and marvellous, C 
if you believe them, at Herrnhut. The moſt ſtubborn diſ- b 
eaſes vaniſh there without help. Very rarely one dies of a b 


violent fever; but it is common to die there of a cold, de- it 

Candid nar- fluxion, or ſome ſuch ſlight indiſpoſition. Theſe are at leaſt t 
3 *c. things, which count Zinzendorf has affirmed in a writing, a 
Pr it dated January 24, 1732, and preſented to the miniſtry of F 
the court of Dreſden. | | 6 

It does not appear, that the Herrnhuters, to the Ju m 

1729, pretended to be any thing more, than members of the v 
Lutheran church at Bertholſdorf. Indeed they were all of Cc 

them, either born among Lutherans, or converted from po- a 

pery to the faith of the Augſburg confeſſion; and if ſome of fi 

them entertained ideas of Calviniſm, their leader preſently e\ 

took care ta cure them of all ſuch notions. But from this in 

time' the Herrnhuters, undoubtedly with a view of ſetting th 
themſelves off, and deriving credit to their ſociety, have de 

affected to paſs for a part of thoſe Bohemian and Moravian ha 
brethren, who lived ſeparately from the church-of Rome, a ch 

long time before Luther; and in this ſtrain count Zinzen- fre 

dorf has talked ever ſince. He pretends, that theſe brethren W. 

were originally of the Greek church, and had, in proceſs of * 

time, united themſelves with the Waldenſes, who derived he 

their origin from the Latin church. He beſtows the higheſt thi 
encomiums on this Moravian church, ſo much renowned in he 

former times, over-clouded and forgot afterwards, but now ha 

1 ſhining out and revived under his auſpices at Herrnhut. ho 

Zinzen- He gives it the moſt pompous titles; as, © the church of the | © 
dort's Ser- ( crofs, the church of the Lamb, the church of the blood ſuc 
— e and wounds, the theocracy, a people whereunto was thc 
n the Can- ©* never ſeen the like; they arc,” ſays he, © the 144,000 lat 
did narra- 6 feryants of God, marked on their foreheads, of whom « 
ue, Kc. 4 St. John makes mention in the Revelations.” This de- ( 
N ſcent, no doubt, would do honour to Herrnhutiſm; but it is tou 
intirely without foundation. The ancient Moravian bre- art 

thren mixed with the reformed in Poland; and it is certain, the 


that not one of thoſe that profeſſed their doctrine, remained leaf 

in Bohemia and Moravia, the doctrine itſelf having been in- of! 

tirely rooted out of thoſe countries, ever ſince the year 1620. He! 

The Moravians, who retired to Herrnhut, and who are he poſi 
| mo 
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moſt inconſiderable part of the inhabitants of that village, 


have nothing common with the ancient Bohemian and Mo- 
ravian brethren, but are only Roman catholics converted to 
the proteſtant religion. | 

As the Herrnhut ſociety was begun upon the eſtate of 
count Zinzendorf, under his protection, by his care and 
benefactions, and according to his ideas and views, it was 
but natural, that he ſhould have a very great authority over 
it; and ſo it has happened. He has always been the ſoul, 
the oracle, and the primum mobile of it; has always been 
at the head of his ſe, both in temporals and ſpirituals. 
From the year 1726, he was called the * truftee, or guar- 
« dian of the brethren ;” which happened in this ſingular 
manner, as he tells us himſelf. Chriſtian David, the carpenter, 
whom we haye mentioned already, being one day in the 
count's apartment to talk with him upon ſomething, all of 
a ſudden gave him this title; and it was afterwards con- 
firmed by the conſent of the ſociety. He reſigned it how- 
ever in March 1730, but was prevailed on to take it again 
in January 1733. In 1737, count Zinzendorf, who from 
the age of ſeyenteen, had believed himſelf called by provi- 
dence to an eccleſiaſtic ſtate or condition of life, and who 
had already publicly preached in ſome of the Lutheran 
churches, got himſelf conſecrated biſhop of his ſect : and 
from that time, according to the cuſtom of biſhops, ſigned 
with his chriſtian name and that of his ſee, namely, Lu- 
„ dovicus Moravienſis.“ He had very little forwardneſs, 
he ſays, to make a figure as a biſhop; and therefore in the 
third general ſynod of Herrnhutiſm, held at Gotha in 1740, 
he laid down his epiſcopal dignity. But this ſeems only to 
have been done, with a view of attaining a higher and more 
honourable title, which he did, viz. that of . miniſter ple- 
* nipatentiary and œconomiſt;“ with power to nominate a 
ſucceſſor, and an expreſs clauſe, that nothing of importance 
ſhould be done or concluded on without his conſent : and 


lately he has called himſelf “ lord advocate of the unitas Candid ner - 
rative, &c. 


© fratrum.” 
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Count Zinzendorf has always ſhewn himſelf very ſolici- ** 7. 


tous to propagate his ſet; and has ſpared neither pains nor 
art about it. He has ſent his fellow-labourers throughout 
the world, He has himſelf been all over Europe, and at 


leaſt twice in America, In the year 1732, the miſſionaries 


of Herrnhutiſm had paſſed the Line; and from 1733, a new 

Herrnhut has been eſtabliſned in Greenland. The ſociety 

poſſeſſes Bethlehem in Penſylvania; and it has alſo a ſettle- 
ment 
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and we know what progreſs it has made in our own country, 
as well as on the continent. To facilitate the propagation 


Rimiuss communions. He wrote a letter to pope Benedict XIII. 
— dated from Dreſden June 4, 1728, in which he ſtiles that 
Sarnative, pontiff << wag father; and tells him, „that he throws 
&c. p. 7. ©* himſelf at his feet, that he venerates his holineſs, and 
Lond. 1755. << earneſtly labours, that the true chriſtians in the catholic 
“e religion, and what are called ſects, may be acquainted 
„ ith him, venerate him, love him, &c.” He ſent a de- 
putation to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, which was well 
received. He ſhews a great attachment to Lutheraniſm, 
and conſtantly pretends to be a. profeſſor of it. He boaſts 
of being a miniſter of that church; and affirms, that he and 
his brethren have no other doctrine, than what is taught by 
Candid nar that communion, He is of late become more favourable to 
rative, & Calviniſm; and he declares in general, that whoever em- 
1 10 braces Herrnhutiſm, need not change his religion. | 
The diſcipline of this religious ſociety is very arbitrary 
and rigid ; and therefore ſubmiſſion to the will of the ſupe- 
riours is, we may be ſure, a very eſſential article of the 
ſyſtem. The ſociety pretends to rule by the will of “ the 
«- Saviour :*' every thing is done by “ the Saviour's injunc- 
« tion: Jeſus will have it fo; the Lamb commands it.” 
This count Zinzendorf inculcates among his flock with great 
care and aſſiduity, and this is the language of the miniſters 
of the ſociety, According to them, the Saviour gives his 


out allowing thoſe who are to obey them, the leaſt time to 
conſider. The ſending miſſionaries abroad is, according to 
this ſect, a buſineſs in which the Saviour is particularly con- 
cerned ; ſo that if a member of the ſociety is ordered to the 
remoteſt part of the globe, he is inſtantly to ſet out to the 
place of his deſtination, without ſo much as conſidering, 
much leſs demurring, about it. As the brethren have ki 
ways a great number of labourers 'on the roads, oftentimes 
among theſe their chief himſelf with his family and retinue; 
and as the carrying on their general ſcheme requires large 
fupplies, it is neceſſary, they ſhould have, what is called 
the ſine w of all great ſchemes, money. Thus we find, 
that they eſtabliſhed betimes a fund, called by them ** the 
«Lamb's, or the Saviour's cheſt ;” which has ſince grown 
very conſiderable by the contributions and donations of the 
proſelytes to Herrnhutiſm. From the beginning two _ 
| thren 


ment amongſt the Hottentots. Even China has admitted it; 


of his ſect, the count has ſhewn a regard to all chriſtian 


orders on the very moment they are to be executed, with-. 
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MORAVIANS. 
thren were truſted with it, one of whom kept the cheſt, and 
the other the key, though the count all the while has had 
the management and direction of it. It is known. to be a 
fundamental condition and article of this ſociety, that who- 
ever deſires to be received into it as a brother, muſt con- 
tribute largely to © the Saviour's cheſt.” Nay, he muſt do 
more than contribute largely, he muſt contribute his all; for 
thus ſays the count himſelf, in a ſermon quoted by Rimius : 


& The ceconomiſts of the ſociety may ſay to a young rich — — 
rative, &c, 


p. 29. 
* 


46 man, Either give us all thou haſt, or get thee gone; give 
& us all thou haſt, or thou canſt be with us. 
We have hitherto ſpoken of the riſe, progreſs, and diſci- 


pline of the Moravians, or Herrnhuters, we next proceed to 


mention their tenets or doctrines; ſuch of them, we mean, 
as are characteriſtic of the ſect, and diſtinguiſh them from 
other religious communities. As long as Herrnhut be- 
ages to the church at Bertholſdorf, the ſociety was held 
in 

confeſſion of Augſburg, This was the reaſon, given by the 
theological faculty at Tubingen, for granting, as they did, 
thoſe teſtimonials, to which count Zinzendorf has ever ſince 
appealed, as a proof of the ſoundneſs of his docttine, and 
under whoſe ſanction much miſchief has been done. Whe- 
ther count Zinzendorf began to broach his new doctrines, 
immediately upon the firlt eſtabliſhment of the ſociety at 


Herrnhut, or afterwards, is no eaſy matter to come at, as 


indeed it is not to come at the tenets of the ſect in general, 


ſuch, it ſeems, is the obſcurity affected by their teachers. 
They make it their ſtudy to ſpeak and write in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they may not be underſtood. It is a rule among 


them, to ſpeak. to thoſe who are not initiated into the 


e myſterious theology of the blood and wounds, in ſuch 


unintelligible terms, that they may not be able to relate any 
thing they have heard. Enough however may be collected 
from the ſermons of Zinzendotf himſelf, and from the 
hymns uſed by the ſociety, which are probably of his com- 


poſing, to enable the reader, with what has been already 


ome eſteem, and not at all ſuſpected to differ from the 


related, to form a proper judgment of this ſect of chriſtians. 


To begin with the idea it hath of Scripture; Though 
count Zinzendorf does not directly diſown the Scripture, 
yet his diſreſpectful manner of treating it looks, as if he in- 
tended to eſtabliſh a power and authority ſuperior to it. He 


ſays, in a ſermon preached at Philadelphia, that * the ſtyle wid. p. 36. 


of Scripture- is ſometimes like that of a peaſant, ſome- 
times like that of a carpenter, ſometimes like that of a 
66 fiſherman, 


6 
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c fiſherman, and ſometimes like that of a man brought up 
4 among toll-gatherers. I verily believe, ſays he, that 
c the Saviour may have ſpoken very meanly, and perhaps 
„ uſed many a peaſant-like phraſe, which we now look 
„„ upon as containing ſomething of a quite different nature, 
© merely becauſe we know not the manner of ſpeaking 
44 which was then uſed by the journeymen at Nazareth.” 
This looks as if Chriſt intended a new period in his church, 
and to declare his will henceforwards only by the brethren. 
1 the Trinity, that doctrine, which declares the 
Father to be the creator, the Son to be the redeemer, and 
the Holy Ghoſt to be the ſanctifier, is, according to them, 
a falſe doctrine, and one of the capital errors that reign in 
chriſtendom. Creation and ſanctification, ſay they, ought 
not to be aſcribed to the Father and the Holy Ghoſt : and 
to avoid idolatry, people ought to be taken from the Father 
and the Holy Ghoſt, and to be conducted to Chriſt the 
Candid nar- Saviour, with whom alone we have to do. The whole 
—— &, cc doctrine concerning the Father, in the manner it has been 
« cried up in chriſtendom, is, ſays count Zinzendorf, “ a 
& falfe theology, wherewith all dogs and ſwine, unbelievers 
& and atheiſts, divert themſelves, in ſpite of their God and 
« Saviour.” The Holy Ghoſt is called by the Herrnhuters, 
the © eternal wife of „ the mother of Chriſt, the mo- 
<< ther of the faithful, the mother of the church.” So that, 
we ſee, the Son is the chief, if not the only, object of wor- 
ſhip in this extraordinary community; and to him indeed 
the moſt tender, we cannot ſay the moſt adorable, names 
are given. He is called “ their Lamb, their little Lamb, 
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ce their little Jeſus*”” They make his name of the feminine 


gender, calling him “ their mother, the mamma Jeſua.” 
They have alſo a great devotion for © the five red wounds,” 
as they call them, of his crucifixion; but that which he 
received in his fide, is extolled above all the reſt. This is 
their & favourite wound; the very dear little holy opening; 
<<. the precious and thouſand times pretty little fide. They 
<« kiſs this wound; they kiſs the ſpear that made it; and 
« would kiſs the ſoldier, whoſe hand conducted the ſpear ; 
« they thank him for it. It is in this opening that the 
« faithful repoſes himſelf ; there he breathes, there he ſports, 
«© there he lays down, ſometimes length-wiſe, ſometimes 
& croſs-wiſe. | There is his country, his houſe, his hall, 
& his little bed, his little table: there he eats, there he 
<«.drinks,' there he lives, there he praiſes the dear little 
Lamb.“ This indecent, childiſh, and, we may ſay, im- 
1 | pious 
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ious language is to be found in one of their hymns, quoted Candie ar- 
by Riming in the Candid narrative. : . — _ 
Regeneration, ſay they, comes of itſelf, without our be- 
ing required to do any thing towards it. It is brought 
about ſuddenly, all at once; and one moment is ſufficient 
to make us free to receive grace, to be transformed to the 
image of the little Lamb. A perſon regenerated enjoys a 
great liberty, according to them. He doth what the Sa- 
viour gives him an inclination to do; and what he has no 
inclination for, he is not obliged to do. He doth what the 
Saviour makes him do: for © the Saviour can diſpoſe of life Zinz. Ser- 
„ and foul; can make the ceconomy of ſalvation, and — 
« change it every hour, that the hindermoſt be foremoſt; — — 
« can make laws, and abrogate them; can make that to 53. 
« be moral, which is againſt nature; the greateſt virtue to 
« be the moſt villainous action, and the moſt virtuous: 
« thoughts to be the moſt eriminal; can, in a quarter of 
« an hour, make Abraham willing to kill his ſon, which, 
« however, is the moſt abominable thought a man can 
« have. It is wrong therefore to ſay, that a regenerated 
« perſon doth any thing. Properly ſpeaking he does no- 
« thing. It is the Saviour that acts for him, He is with : 
te reſpet to the Saviour as a child, whoſe hand is guided, 
« yet who believes it is himſelf that writes, and rejoices at 
* 
But of all the ſingularities, for which this ſect is famous, 
none equal in extravagance and wildneſs the notions they 
entertain of the organs of generation in both ſexes. The cir- 
cumciſion of the — has, —_— to them, ſerved prin- 
cipally to ſhew of what ſex he was. It has likewiſe reſtored, 
they ſay, to honour that part of the human body, which, 
as a conſequence of Adam's fall, was become a diſgrace to 
it. What is called in the Bible,” ſays count Zinzendorf, bia. p. 56, 
« by the hideous name pudendum, or a thing to be aſhamed 
« of, on account of the fall, is changed by the Saviour into 
« verendum, or a thing to be worſhipped. What was 
c chaſtiſed by circumciſion in the time of the law, is reſtored 
e again to its firſt eſſence and flouriſhing ſtate : it is made 
* again equal to the moſt noble and reſpectable parts of the 
body; yea, it is on account of its dignity and diſtinction 
e become ſuperior to all the reſt, eſpecially as the Lamb 
© choſe to endure in that part his firſt wound, his firſt pain.” 
The ſiſters of the ſociety are therefore exhorted never to 
think of it, but with ſentiments of the moſt profound vene- 
tation: they are even taught to reſpect it for ſcarce any 
4 othes 
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other reaſon. © This,” ſays the count, © is what draws 
t reſpec from the ſiſters : for, though they alſo have bleſſed 
* bodies, in one of which the huſband of fouls has lain, in 


K which he was formed, by which he was born, whom 


* God begat, and a woman fuckled, yet they honour that 
member by which we reſemble Chriſt, with the utmoſt 


veneration.— His firft holy wound attracts to us an eter- 


cc 

nal reſpect from them, in the married and unmarried 
< ſtate ; and if they had any other motive for reſpecting us, 
taking from outſelves, and not on account of our reſem- 
« bling the man Jeſus, it would be an injury to their eter- 
cc 


„ nal huſband. —When' the ſiſters fee the brethren; not 


<< only ſuch ſiſters as are married, but all fifters ; when 


they behold a brother, or occaſionally think on the male 
« ſex, or nurſe a little boy, they are always to reflect, that 
&« they are boys; thus reſpectfully remembering the man, 
e who wore the ſame member.” It appears from hence, 
that the organ of generation in the female ſex is alſo in 


ſome degree honourable, as having been ſanctiſied by the 


conception and birth of the Saviour: and © thus,” ſays 
count Zinzendorf, “I conſider the parts for diſtinguiſhing 
& both ſexes in chriſtians,” as the moſt honourable of the 
4 whole body, my Lord and God having partly inhabited 


them, and partly worn them himſelf.” 


All ſouls, according to the count, are of the feminine 
gender, not animi, but anime; and to think of male fouls, 
would, he fays, be to entertain a folly; which ought not 


to enter the thoughts of a chriſtian, even in the midſt of a 


high fever. All that is of the male quality was, it ſeems, 
adapted to our body at its formation, and is detached from 
it, as ſoon as it is interred. ” It belongs not to its natural 


and primitive ſtate. It is an addition made to it afterwards. 


It is the ſeal of the office, with which the male ſex is in- 
truſted ; for this ſex is an employment, an office. Jeſus, 
we are told, is the ſpouſe of all the ſiſters; the huſbands, in 


the moſt proper ſenſe, are his procurators and agents, and 
may therefore be called Vice-Chriſts, or Vice Gods. The 
ſiſters are conducted to Jeſus by the miniſtry of their huſ- 


bands, who were thus their ſaviours in this world: and 


therefore a marriage is nothing more, than the bringing a 


ſiſter to the true ſpouſe, by the mediation of ſuch a procu- 


rator. But hear count Zinzendorf himſelf upon this cu- 


Ibid. p. 62, 
63, 


rious point. The ſiſter,” ſays he, © ſhall be conducted 
eto the Saviour by the mediation of a proeurator: a legate, 
« Vice-Chriſt, is ſent to meet her: ſhe is to — 
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« for a time the church, whereas the legate repreſents the 
« Saviour of his body. As formerly a great lord, by mar- 
« rying a princeſs in quality of procurator, uſed to act only 
« jn the name of the bridegroom, ſo in reality no man, no 
<« child of God, can boaſt of having a wife, but is only to 
« conſider himſelf as a chamberlain, who conducts the be- 
ce trothed perſon through this world. Though the man, 
« while he embraces conjugally, thinks like Jacob the 
« grandſon of the father of the faithful, Gen. xxx. 3. yet 


« he knows, that he is only executing an office in Jeſus's 


« name. He is therefore a procurator and vicar of Jeſus 


« Chriſt, a Vice-Chriſt, as it were; and what he does, 


& while he conjugally embraces towards the exiftence of 


ce the child, is to be looked upon as an office of a Vice- 
„God; and his wife ought to regard him as acting in the 
name of the Creator.” Agreeably to this fine ſyſtem, the 
count, in a conference on this ſubject held at Oly with the 
ſeventh-day men, is ſaid to have declared, that “ was he 
to die in the very conjugal act, he could ſay to the Sa- 


« viour, I am come from that act, which I was performing 
« in thy name.” 

It is eaſy to conceive from hence, that marriage muſt be 
an high affair with this wonderful ſe, and ſo indeed we 
find it. Marriages,” ſays the count, „are a capital ar- 
<« ticle of the ſociety ; they are a primum principium, as 
« I may ſay, a firſt principle of the whole ſociety ; the root 
of the ſociety's tree: and we muſt always conſider them, 
„ as the moſt precious depoſitum from the hand of our 
« Lord, as the greateſt myſtery of all human things depo- 
„ ſited with us, and whereaf the key is given unto us.— 
« Matrimony among us is full of reſpe&, grace, and bleſ- 
“ ſedneſs; but our office and the enjoyment in it is not, 
« as yet, ſtrictly enough obſerved; we do not perform and 
&« enjoy enough; the huſbands labour not enough for their 
« wives; there is ſtill too much remiflneſs.- When the 
e children of God will not experience at a certain age, 
“things ſuitable to a certain age, they become unhappy, 
and ſay within themſelves, I do not feel what other peo- 
e ple feel.” If the reader ſhould not think this laſt ſen- 
tence clear and explicit enough, he may take the following 
for a comment. The unmarried brother knows matri- 
« mony, reſpects it, but does not think upon it of his own 
«© accord : and thus the precious member of the covenant 
<« viz. the pudendum virile, is ſo much forgot, becomes fo 
© uſeleſs, and conſequently. is reduced to ſuch a natural 
| | numbneſs, 
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mbneſs, I dar being uſed, chat afterwards, hen he 
"P's 19 mary and. le toy Saviour al reſtore hin fo 
75 0 o body. Aud: when an Hſther 
45 5 iſter accard — to her male, 3 — 
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= * your Vice-Chriſts, honlour hat ꝓrecidut) ſign, 
1 «by w they reſemble. Chriſt, with the zutmoſt Yentta- 
tion,“ But tg return to their: Actions of: mart! and 
Candid, nar- to conclude with this point: 5+. Ld&. met under ' fays 
om &c the count, „ the conjunction of ſexes any iotherwide than 
66, 67. 55 $ ina miniſterial, or, procuratorial «ſenſes: Where two per- 
« ſons, one of hom repreſents” the huſband of all ſouls, 
©. the Saviour, and the other the congręgation -f a hs, 
* the church, do by God's appointnitit keep a daihVor- 
< ſhip, according to the liturgy of a ſanctuary on purpoſe 
<<. appointed for it, called the marriage-bed; andi Where, 
4. among other office - duties and <hurch-graces, it comes to 
aſs that children reſpectively are begdt-in the name of 

E 0 and conceived in the name of the church. ol 11 
The leaders of Hermhutiſm are accuſed of hauing inſti- 
tuted ſuch oeremonies, in the celebration of their marriagès, 
as, according to our ſenſe of things, exceed all the bounds 
of decency and modeſty: ceremonies, it is ſaid, of which 
no eye ſhould be witneſs. Theſe however are reſerved, It 
ſeems, for confirmed members, who are initiated into the 
moſt ſecret myſteries of the ſociety, and therefore cannot 
eaſily come to the knowledge of the profane vulgar. Vet 
that ſuch ceremonies are performed, cannot be thought at all 
incredible. We have ſeen already, that they conſider the ooH⸗- 
jugal embrace as the higheſt ' of devotion; and we may 
obſerve farther, that in many of their hymns, they devootiy 
Ibid. p. 68, addreſs themſelves to what we dare not name. — 

ber full of myſtery ! which holily gives, and. chaſtiy 

& ceives, the conjugal;gintments fox Jeſus is fakdys . 
« the embraces invented by the moſt merciful himſeliʒ the 
« ſeed of the church being then ſowed . Mayeſt : hau be 
« bleſſed and anointed with the blood that formerly ran 
<« from our huſband ! Mayeſt thou feels ot meet, with-prefit 
« tenderneſs at the- ſide, which is open for the. Lamb's 
« ſpouſe, ſince the ſpear has puſhed into it, and !whazhaio 
<« the_object of married people. A. kiſs of -peace, an 
cc greeting to all our dear bones and ribs, upon.thedbreaſt,' 
« where our little children take their nouriſhment from, 


“ and the body of the ſiſters is incorporated with the Sa- 
. 5 & viour, 
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c viour; &c.“ We find in their collection other hz 

where; if the object of worſhip is not of ſo groſs, it is at 

of a ſimilar nature: among which may 2 reckoned, 

ſor inſtance, thoſe in honour of Anna Nitſchman, a damſel 
whom the count had a peculiar regard for, and with whom, 

although he had a counteſs, he uſed to ſtroll about. One 

of hymns has the following paſſage: Now the is at 
« all hours a little wound-worm. Oh, how dainty ! Now, 

1 dear huſband the Saviour, I earneſtly pray thee, that thou 

% would anew embrace her, fill her with joy, anoint her, 

% and that right conjugally.” In another, which is alſo 

made in honour of Anna Nitſchman, we find theſe words : 

„ Reverend Lamb's prieſteſs, thou choir of God's maids, 
« who fo willingly and heartily puts herſelf at the feet of 
© the warriors This is the reaſon, why a perſon diſtin- 


6 — in the world, often cannot look at thee, but as 
6c 


eeply bent before thee.” By the perſon diſtinguiſhed 
in the world, is here doubtleſs meant no other than count 
Zinzendorf himſelf, the author of this hymn ; whoſe incli- 
nation to be deeply bent before this Lamb's prieſteſs,” 
has, it is to be feared, cauſed much ſcandal in the world. 
The following verſe, though not directed to Anna Nitſch- 
man, but to the whole ſiſterhood, is of ſo ſingular a caſt, 


481 


that we cannot help giving it a place here. This is the Supplement 
e reaſon that you are honoured as Jeſus's ſiſters : you re- to Candid 


« ſemble by your ſex the precious wound in his fide ; an 


d narrative, 
&c, preface, 


« whoever ſees and hears of you, finds in you a reſemblance p. z. 


« of his dear corpſe. Thoſe things which have a reſem- 
* blance with God's paſſion, are immediately conſecrated 
to us.” N | 
We have now ſaid as much as our plan permits, and 
enough to give a general and ſufficient. idea of the riſe, pro- 
ſs, diſcipline, and doctrines of the Moravians, or Herrn- 
utets ; and, we ſuppoſe, have raiſed no ſmall wonder in 
thoſe, who had heard little or nothing of this ſect before, 
and who, perhaps, will be ready to ſuſpect the truth of our 
account; it being impoſſible, as they will think, that what 
we have related can ever make part of any ſyſtem of religion. 
We have appealed, as we went along, to the authorities on 


which our relations are grounded: and there is not the leaſt 


teaſon, in our opinion, to doubt of their credit and veracity. 
In the year 1753, which was ſome time after the Moravians 
had, by an act of parliament, gained a ſettlement in theſe 
dominions, appeared a book, intitled, A candid narrative ef 
the riſe and progreſs of the Herrnhuters, commonly called 

+ I H h Moravians, 
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Moravians, or Unitas Fratrum; with a ſhort account of 
their doctrines, drawn from their own writings. By Henry 
Rimius, aulic counſellor to the king of Pruſſia, &c. This 
gentleman was a German, and uſed to frequent their meet- 
ings ; both which circumſtances make him a very competent 
witneſs, whoſe veracity eſpecially cannot well be ſuſpected, 
when he ſupports what he ſays, as he does quite through 
his book, with extracts taken from the writings of count 
Zinzendorf and the ſect. In the year 1754, the ſame gen- 
tleman publiſhed another piece, intitled, A ſolemn call on 
count Zinzendorf, the author and advocate of the ſect ot 
Herrnhuters, commonly called Moravians, to anſwer all 
and every charge brought againſt them in the Candid nar- 
rative, &c. and, in 1755, A ſupplement to the Candid nar- 
rative: to all which pieces, neither the count, nor any of 
his people, have ever made any reply, any thing, at leaſt, 
that can be called a reply; but, as the ſafer and more pru- 
dent method of proceeding, have broke up their ſociety, and 


taken themſelves from whence they came. Theſe pieces 


are the authorities on which our account depends. 

In the mean time, the learned reader will reaſon differ- 
ently upon this occaſion : he will not ſuſpect the credibility 
of our account, but rather be led, on the contrary, to be- 


lieve ſomething more than he has been uſed to believe; I 


mean, he will the more eaſily admit for true, all thoſe ac- 
counts which have been delivered down to us of the ancient 
heretics, the Manichees in particular ; and of the unnatural! 
and impure rites and ceremonies which they are ſaid to have 
pradtifed in their religious ſervices. | Theſe, however, though 
poſſibly true, may yet be too eaſily credited: for let it only 
be remembered, what ſtrange things were ſaid by the hea- 


See the Apo- thens of the firſt chriftians ; as * how they promiſcuouſly 
logien of Jul cc Jay with women at their religious meetings, eat young 


tin and Ter- 


tullian. 


& children, worſhipped an aſs's head, &c.” Now it is cer- 
tain, that no chriſtian in our days believes that there is a 
tittle of truth in any of theſe ſtories, but "ſuppoſes them to 
be, what they really were, nothing better than lying ca- 
lumnies, invented by the heathens, and faſtened upon the 
chriſtians, purely to render them odious and deteſtable. He 
ought not, therefore, to believe haſtily what the ancient 
chriſtians have ſaid of the ancient heretics, unleſs he is able 
to prove, what he will ſometimes find it difficult enough 
to do, that they exerciſed more equity and moderation to- 
ek the heretics, than the heathens ld exerciſed towards 

em. | h | <p 
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To conelude, the only indiſputable truth which can be | 
deduced from theſe ſtrange doctrines and rites of the Mora- 
vians, is, that mankind may be brought to think and prac< 
tiſe any thing, when once they are deluded by ambitious 
and crafty leaders, into a perſuaſion that it is a matter of 
religion ſo to do: from whence ariſes this very uſeful, and, 
in theſe times eſpecially, neceſſary leſſon of advice, that n0 
man ſhould be induced, under any pretence whatever, to 
exchange the dictates of reaſon and common ſenſe for opini- 
ons and doctrines which are a flat contradiction to both; or 
embrace inſtitutions and ſyſtems of worſhip as coming from 
God, which would not only be fooliſh, but even ſhameful; 
in men. | 
Since we wrote the above, we have been informed by the 
public papers, that count Zinzendorf died the gth of May, 
1760, at Herrnhut in Sileſia, in the ſixtieth year of his age. 


MORE (fir Thomas) lord high chancellor of Eng- Life of fir 
land in the reign of Henry VIII. and a very extraordinary "gy 
perſon, was born in London in the year 1480. He was Willem os 
the ſon of fir John More, knt. who was one of the judges per, eſq; 
of the King's-bench, and a man of rare abilities and inte- 1 
grity. He had alſo much of that pleaſant turn and gaiety of Then 
wit, for which his ſon was afterwards ſo diſtinguiſhed; and, More, col- 
as a ſpecimen of it, Camden relates, that he would compare lected by J. 
the danger in the choice of a wife, to that of putting a man's Hosbeſdon, 
hand into a bag full of ſnakes, with only one eel in it; 1662. 
where he may indeed chance to light of the eel, but it is Mere's Life 
an hundred to one he is ſtung by a ſnake. However, he 1 
ventured to put his hand three times into this bag, for he 1726, gro. 
married three wives; and was not ſo ſtung, but that he Stapletoni 
made à ſhift to live ro almoſt ninety years; and then did ary 
not die of old age, being luſty and ſtrong, as is ſaid, but of gc, N 
a ſurfeit, occaſioned by eating grapes. Sir Thomas was by Apud Hod- 
his firſt wife. He was educated in London, at a free“ ſchool? deſoon, p. 3. 
called St: Anthony's, where archbiſhop Whitgift, and other 
eminent 'men, had been brought up, and made a progreſs in 
grammar learning, ſuitable to his uncommon parts and ap- 
plication. He was afterwards placed in the family of cardi- 
nal Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and lord high chan- 
cellor of England: a method of education much practiſed 
in thoſe times; although the being taken in, was a favour 
not uſually granted to any but noblemen's ſons, and is, there- 
fore, a ſtrong teſtimony of fir John More's worth and merit. 

The cardinal was infinitely pleaſed with his ingenuous mo- 
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deſty, eee e ee and quickneſs of his wit, of 
vhich he gave ſurpriſing ;in{tances :one of which was, that 
| while the players in Chriſtmas holidays were acting there, 
he would ſometimes ſuddenly ſtep in among them, and, with- 
out any previous ſtudy, make a part of his own, to the high 
ſatisfaction and 2 of the audience; inſomuch that the 
cardinal uſed frequently to ſay to thoſe about him, that 
« More, whoſoever ſhould live to ſee it, would one day 
4 prove a marvellous man.? : nonar 
4 C 1497, he was ſent to Canterbury- college, now part of 
Chriſt-church, in Oxford; where he heard the lectures of 
Linacer and Grocyn, upon the Latin and Greek tongues: 
and it was not long before he gave ſome ſpecimens of a 
maſterly {ki]l in both, by epigrams and tranſlations, which 
are printed in his works. After two years ſpent at Oxford, 
where he alſo made a ſuitable progreſs in the academical 
ſtudies, as rhetoric, logic, and philoſophy, he was removed 
from thence to New-inn, London, in order to apply to the 
law; and ſoon after was removed to Lincoln's-inn,. where 
he continued his ſtudies till he became a barriſter. It is re- 
markable, that this great and illuſtrious man, when he was 
about twenty years of age, began to praCtiſe a monkiſh diſ- 
cipline upon himſelf : - for inſtance, he uſed often to wear a 


ſharp ſhirt of hair next to his ſkin, which he never after left 
- Intirely off, no, not when he was lord chancellor. This 


may ſerve to ſhew, that no force of abilities, either natural 
or acquired, can preſerve ſome men from falling into the 
moſt contemptible ſuperſtitions. | 
At the age of twenty-one, he was a burgeſs in parliament, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſeif remarkably in 1503, by oppoſing 
a ſubſidy demanded by Henry VII. with ſuch ſtrength of ar- 
gument, that it was actually refuſed by the parliament. As 
oon as the vote had paſſed againſt it, mr. THler, one of the 
\ king's privy-council, went preſently from the houſe, and 
told his —_— that a beardleſs boy had overthrown his 
purpoſe. The king reſented the matter fo highly, that he 
would not be ſatisfied, till he had ſome way revenged. it; 
and ſince the fon, who had nothing, could loſe nothing, he 
deviſed a cauſeleſs quarrel againſt the father, and ſending 
him to the Tower, kept him there, till he had forced a fine 
of 1001. from him, for his pretended offence. It happened 
ſoon after, that mr. More, coming in a ſuit to dr. Richard 
Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, one of the king's privy- council, 
the biſhop called him aſide, and pretending great kindne!s 
to him, promiſed, that if he would be ruled by him, he 
| wo 
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he once felt a ſtrong inclination to take the order of the 
Franeiſcans, as well as the prieſthood, be-had good reaſons 
for declining both. One was, the diffinulty. hei found, after 
all the diſcipline he uſed, to preſerve his chaſtity: for which 


"reaſon, following the advice of dr. Colet, dean of St. Paul's, 
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would not fail to reſtore him to the king's favour ; intend- 
ing, as was afterwards conjectured; to draw him into fome 
conſeſſion of his offence againſt the king, ſo that his ma- 
jeſty might have an opportunity of gratifying his diſpleaſure 


againſt Bim But mr. More, going from the biſhop, fell Wood's A- 
en. Oxcn, 


into diſcourſe with mr. Whitford, his familiar friend, then 
chaplain to the biſhop, and afterwards a monk of Sion, and 
to him related what the biſhop propoſed, deſiring his advice. 
Mr. Whitford counſelled him not to liſten to the biſhop's 
motion: * for,” ſays he, my lord and maſter, to ſerve 
<< 'the king's turn, will not ſtick to conſent to the death 
of his own father.“ Upon this, mr. More went no 
more to the biſhop, and, for fear of worſe conſequences, 
had ſome thoughts of going beyond ſea. With this view, 


| he ſtudied the French tongue, and made himſelf maſter of 


moſt of tho liberal ſciences, as muſic, arithmetic, geometry, 
and 'aftronomy ; and likewiſe made himſelf a very good hiſ- 


torian: but Henry VII. dying, and leaving him free from 


any farther apprehenſions, he dropped all thoughts of tra- 


velling ab rod. 


As ſoon as he had put on the bar- gown, he read a public 
lecture in the church of St, Laurence Old Jewry; upon St. 
Auſtin's treatiſe De civitate Dei: in which he did not diſ- 
— any paints of divinity, ſo much as explain the precepts 
of moral philoſophy, and clear up difficulties in hiſtory. He 
did this fo incomparably well, that every body of note went 


to hear him; and Grocyn himſelf, who had been his maſter 


in Greek, alſo became one of his auditors, He was then 
appointed law reader at Furnival's-inn, which place he held 
above three years; and afterwards took lodgings near the 
e, and went through all the ſpiritual exerciſes 
ty, but without engaging in a vow : for though 


whom he had long ago choſen for his ghoſtly father, he en- 
Saen in a marriage with Jane, the eldeſt daughter of John 
Colt, of New-hall in Eſſex, eſq; and ſettling his wife and 
family at Bucklerſbury, he attended the buſineſs of his pro- 
feſſion, at his chambers in Lincoln's- inn, where he continued 
till he was called to the bench, and had read there twice. 
This was a very honourable poſt at that time; and ſome of 
theſe readings are quoted by lord Coke, as unconteſted au- 
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thorities in the law. In the mean time he was appointed, 

in 1508, judge of the Sheriff 's court in the city of London; 

made a juſtice of the peace; and became ſo eminent in the 

practice of the law, that there was ſcarce a cauſe of impor- 

Roper's Life tance tried at the bar, in which he was not concerned. Sir 

of * Thomas told his ſon Roper, that he earned by his buſineſs 

. 3% at this time, with a good conſcience, above 4c l. a year, 

| which is equal to ſix times that ſum now. l in 

n the mean time, he found leiſure to exerciſe his. talents 

in polite literature; and, in the height of this hurry of buſt- 

neſs, he wrote his Utopia. He wrote it in 1516, though 

the firſt edition that ſeems to be known any thing of, was at 

Baſil, in 1518. In this ſhort, but extraordinary work, he 

gave his mind full ſcope, and conſidered mankind and reli- 

gion with a freedom which became a true philoſopher. He 

feigns Utopia to be one of thoſe countries then lately diſco- 

vered in America, and the account of it to be given him by 

one Hythlodzus, a Portugueſe, who ſailed in company with 

Americus Veiputius, the firſt diſcoverer of that part of the 
| 


world: under which character he delivers his own ſentiments 
and opinions. Before he had finiſhed his Utopia, he began 
the Hiſtory of Richard III. but it was never perfected, and 
is eſteemed none of his beſt pieces: it is, however, inſerted 
in Kennet's Complete hiſtory of England, More cultivated 
an acquaintance and friendſhip with the moſt learned men 
of that age, and particularly with Eraſmus, who, of all the 
foreigners, deſervedly held the firſt place in his affections. 
After they had long carried on a corre{pondence by letters, 
Eraſmus came to | Sek on purpole to ſee his friend: 
upon which occaſion it was contrived, that they ſhould meet 
at the lord mayor's table in London, before they were in- 
troduced to each other. At dinner, happening. to fall into 
an argument, Eraſmus ſo ſenſibly felt the peculiar ſharpneſs 
of his antagoniſt's wit, that he could not help breaking out 
into this expreſſion, ** Aut tu Morus es, aut nullus; to 
| win More readily replied, ** Aut tu es Eraſmus, aut dia- 
* bolus.” “ | | IE 
| Before he entered into the ſervice of Henry VIII. he had 
been twice employed, with his majeſty's conſent, at the 
fuit of the Engliſh merchants, as their agent. in ſome can- 
ſiderable diſputes between them and the merchants of the 
Steel-yard ; and, about the year 1516, he went to Flanders 
with,Cuthbert Fonſtall, biſhop of Durham, and dr. Knight, 
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Henry VIII. and Charles V. then only archduke of Auſtria. 
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He was on ſome occaſion at Bruges, when an arrogant fel- 


low ſet up there a challenge, that he would anſwer any queſ- 


tion which could be propoſed to him in any art whatſoever : 
upon which ſir Thomas cauſed this to be put up, An ave- 
e ria capta in withernamia ſint irreplegiabilia ? Adding, 
that there was one of the Engliſh ambaſſador's retinue, who 
was ready to diſpute with him upon it. But the braggado- 
cio, not ſo much as underſtanding thoſe terms of our com- 
mon law, knew not what to anſwer to it; and ſo was made 
a laughing-ſtock to the whole city, Sir Thomas's parts, 
learning, ability in the law, and dexterity in the manage- 
ment of bufineſs, were now become ſo well known to 
Henry VIII. that he ordered cardinal Wolſey to engage 
him in the ſervice of the court. With this view the cardi- 
nal offered him a penſion, which fir Thomas then refuſed, 
as not thinking it equivalent to his preſent advantages : but 
the king ſoon after inſiſted upon his entering into his ſervice, 
and, for want of a better vacancy, obliged him, for the pre- 
ſent, to-accept the place of neil of the Requeſts. Within 
a month after he was knighted, and appointed one of the 
privy-council. 

In 1520, he was made treaſurer of the Exchequer ; and 
ſoon after this bought a houſe by the river ſide at Chelſea, 
where he ſettled with his family, having buried his hiſt 
wiſe, and married a ſecond. With all his excellent endow- 
ments for the public ſcene of action, fir Thomas was par- 
ticularly formed for the ſweets of private life; and the king 
having once experienced this engaging part of his new fa- 
vourite's character, grew, as was the temper of that prince, 
too impatiently eager of his converſation. Thus, when the 
king had performed his devotions on holidays, he uſed to 
ſend for fir Thomas into his cloſet, and there confer with 


him, ſometimes about aſtronomy, geometry, divinity, and 


other parts of learning, as well as about his own affairs. 
He would frequently in the night carry him up to his leads 
on the top of his houſe, and diſcourſe with him about the 
motions of the planets ; and becauſe fir Thomas was of a 
very pleaſant difpoſition, the king and queen uſed to ſend 
for him after ſupper, or in ſupper-time, to be merry with 
them. Sir Thomas percciving, by this fondneſs, that he 
could not once a month get leave to go home to his wife and 
children, or be abſent from court two days togetaer, began 
ſomewhat to diſflemble his nature, and gradually to diſuſe 
himſelf from his accuſtomed mirth, ſo that he was, no more 
ſent for as before. There was alſo another motive for the 
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ing 44 Tondheſs 71 More: | About this time, he wid! pr N. 
Ard his anfwer to Ma in 1 r, Wherein fir Thom 

jv His mf najefty, b Hein — treatiſe into a 

method. It was pubrith ed in 5 under the Ane 
ſertio le tem fieratnentü am a retut M. Luthetum, - 
and, in 1523, = TR g written by hichRY, 
Reſponſi 0 d convitia M Heri congeſta in Henficum te- 
gem Angliæ. 9 all this fondneſs, ſir Tho- 

as underſtood the nature of his maſter very well; as the 

owſitg 'rePation \ fofficiently” teſtifies. Once on A time, 
cheKitg cane *(pt63ked for to More's houſe at Chelſea, 
and dined with him; and after dinner walked with him in 
His garden, for the act of an poür, holding his arm about 
his neck. RS oon 48 his majeſty” wes gone, mr. Roper, fir 
Thomas's fon-in-law, obſerved to him h D ap he was, 
ſince the king had ks — -with ſo much fam rity, as 
he Had never Feen fell tc perſon before, except Cardinal 

olſey,* Hot he 24 ab 115 maj Ry ler with afm in 

rh.” „ thank o. Jord,“ ated ff Thomas, 1 
„fd His grace my x good lord indeed; and J believe 
he dot as fingularly favour me as any ſubject within this 
& realm. HyPever, fon Roper, I tell "thee, I have 
*© no cauſt ti be proud thereof: for if a head would win 
«him a caſtle in rance, it ſhould not fait to go.” 

"Int $23; he was'choſen ſpeaker of the houſof commons; 
"gs ſoon after, ſhewed'gteat intrepidity in fruſtrating a mo- 
tion for an oppreſſive ſubſidy; 2 by cardinal Wolſey. 
The cardinal afterwards, in the gallery at Whitehall, com- 
plained of it to him, and ſaid, . Would to God you had been 
«© at Rome,” mr. More, when I made you ſpeaker”: To 
which fir Thomas anſwered; „ Your grace not offended, 
ig would I'too.” The carditial, In revenge, moved the 
&ing to ſend him on the embaſſy into Spain, in 1526 ; but 

this alfo fir Thomas found means to avoid, on account ef 
hig health which his wi eſty accepted as a ſufficient” plea, 
ſay ing, IS is nor our meaning, mr. More, to do you any 
hurt, bijt to do yau'god@; we will think of ſome othbr, 
&« and employ! your ſervice, otherwiſe.” The” followitg 
148 he was ined, with. ſeveral other officers of ſtate, to 

ardial Wolſey, id a ewbdall to France; and, in Jah/ 
15409, he — 5 out np Cuthbert Tonſtall, on another to 
Cambray. Before he went on this laſt embaſly, the king 
ſound upon the ſudhect of his divorce fr Catherine 
of Arragom as * he did again after his return; but did not 


febeiye elbe ewe -an' anſwer. agreeable ta his W 
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Vet his majeſty's fixed reſolution in that point did not hinder 
bim, upon e ane cardinal W. eller, from intruſting 
the. great ſeal with ir Thomas, whigh wag delivered to him 
October, the agth, 1530. This favour was the more ex- 
eraordinary, as he,was the firſt layman who enjoyed it : hut 
the truth is, it was apparent]y conferred-with a view of en- 
gaging him to approve the intended divorce. | Accordingly, 
he entered upon it with juſt apprehenſions of the. danger to 
which it would 5 him on that account; and, after he 
had executed all the, duties of it for;near three years, with 
a moſt exęmplary diligence, a true magnanimity of ſpirit, 
Aangarmplt,incorrupted, integrity, he reſigned it, May the 
«6th, ra 533. He did it with a view to his own ſafety; nat 
being.able to, fatisfy. his conſcience concerning the invalidity 
of. that divorce,, a confirmation of which, he was ſenſible, 
would ſoon, be required of him by the nature of his office. 
After this, he reſolved: never to engage again in public 
huſßineſs: he paſſed his time at Chelſea altogether in ſtud 
and deyvotion, nat without ſome preſages of the ſtorm which 
was gathering over his head. Anne Bole n's coronation be- 
ing fixed. for, the 3iſt of May, 1533, all fair means were 
uſed to win him over; an A proved ineffectual, 
regourſe, was had to threats and terrors. In the enſuing par- 
liament, a bill was brought into the houſe of lords, attaint- 
ing him, as well as his friend biſhop Fiſher and ſome others, 
of miſpriſioꝝ of. treaſon, for countenancing and encouraging 
Elizabeth Barton, the famous nun of Kent, in her treaſon- 
able, practices» but, upon examination, his innocence in 
that matter ſo clearly appeared, that his enemies were obliged 
to ſtrike his name out of the bill. Several other accuſations 
were brought againſt him with the ſame ill ſucceſs, till the 
act of, ſupremacy was paſled in 1534, when the oath enjoined 
by that act being tendered to him about a month after, he 
refuſed to take it. Hereupon he was firſt taken into the 
cuſtody of the abbot of Weſtminſter; and, upon a ſecond 
refuſal four days after, was committed priſoner to the Tower 
of London. His reputation and credit being very great in 
the kingdom, and much being apprehended from his conduct 
at that critical canjuncture, all arguments that could be de- 
viſed were alledged to him by archbiſhop Cranmer, and others, 
to perſuade him to a compliance; and many fair promiſes 
were made from the king, to induce him thereto: but no- 


thing could prevail. After he had lain, therefore, fifteen 
months in priſon, he was. arraigned and tried, and found 


guilty, for denying the king's ſupremacy; and accordingly 
3 I” & condemned 
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condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, and his 
head to be ſtuck on a pole on London- bridge. But this 
ſentence, on account of the high office he had had borne, 
was, all but the laſt particular, changed by the king into 
beheading 3 which was executed July the 5th, 1535, on 
Tower-hill. That gaiety of ſpirit and innocent mirth which 
had fo diſtinguiſhed him in his life, did not forſake him in 
his laſt moments. Going up the ſcaffold, which ſeemed to 
him ſo weak as if it was ready to fall, he ſaid merrily to the 
lieutenant of the Tower, 13 you, mr. lieutenant, ſee 
« me ſafe up; and for my coming down, let me ſhift for 
% myſelf.” After his prayers were ended, he turned to the 
executioner, and ſaid with a chearful countenance, ** Pluck 
„up thy ſpirits, man, and be not afraid to.do.thine office, 
« My neck is very ſhort; take heed, therefore, thou ſtrike 
« not awry for thine own credit's ſake.” Then laying his 
head upon the block, he bid the executioner ſtay till he had 
removed his beard, ſay ing, My beard has never committed 
6 any treaſon ;*" and immediately received the fatal blow. 
Speftator, Mr, Addiſon, after deſcanting on this behaviour, obſerves, 
No. 349: that “ what was only philoſophy in this extraordinary man, 
„ would be phrenzy in one, who does not reſemble him as 
“ well in the ehearfulneſs of his temper, as in the ſanctity 

5 of his life and manners. 1 | 
Sir Thomas More was the author of many and various 
works, though nothing but his Utopia has leagubeen read; 
which is owing. to their having been chiefly of the polemic 
kind, and written in defence of a cauſe which could not be 
ſupported. His Engliſh works were collected and publiſhed 
by the order of queen Mary, in 1557; his Latin at Baſil, 
in 1563, and at Louvain in 1566,” It is univerſally agreed, 
that he was admirably ſkilled in every branch of polite 
Jortin'e Lifelearning. “ More had,” fays a learned author, if ever 
af Eralwu', +. man had, what is called verſatile ingenium, and was 
= „eee capable of excelling in any way to which he would apply 
«© himſelf, - He was no bad poet, and might have been a 
6 better, if he had paid more aſſiduous court to the muſes. 
C He compoſed a poem upon the coronation of Henry VIII. 
„ which is a genteel compliment to that prince and to his 
6 queen, and a molt ſevere ſatire upon the reign of his ava- 
cc ricious and rapacious father. He concludes the dedication 
6 of it with theſe emphatical words: Vale, princeps illuſ- 
c triſſime, & (qui novus ac rarus regum titulus) amatiſſime. 
Hif, of the $5 More, ſays biſhop Burnet, „was the glory of his age; 
reforraar0n, 6 and his advancement was the king's honour more than his 
v. u, P>19Qs TOES . 4 6 oven, 
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te own, who was a true chriſtian philoſopher. He thought 

« the cauſe of the king's divorce was juſt; and, as long as it 

cc was proſecuted at the court of Rome, ſo long he favoured 

cc jt; but when he ſaw that a breach with that court was like 

& to follow, he left the poſt he was in with a ſuperior great- 

« neſs of mind. It was a fall great enough, to retire from 

ce that into a private ſtate of life; but the carrying matters 

*“ ſo far againſt him as the king did, was one of the juſteſt 

c reproaches of that reign, More's ſuperſtition ſeems in- 

“ deed contemptible; but the conſtancy of his mind was 

« truly wonderful. . More received the ſentence of con- Burnet, 
« demnation with that equal temper of mind, which he vol. i. p-3556 
& had ſhewed in both conditions of life, and then ſet him- 

« ſelf wholly to prepare for death; which was ſo little 

« terrible to him, that his ordinary facetiouſneſs remained 


ec with him even upon the ſcaffold. In his youth he had 


« freer thoughts of things, as appears by his Utopia, and 

4 his letters to Eraſmus : but afterwards he became ſuper- 

“ ſtitiouſly devoted to the intereſts and paſſions of the po- 

« piſh clergy ; and as he ſerved them when he was in au- 

<« thority, even to aiſiſt them in all their cruelties, ſo he 

* employed his pen in the ſame cauſe.” It does not ap- 

pear, that any proteſtant was put to death for his opinions 

during More's chancellorſhip ; yet it cannot be denied, that 

he was very bitter againſt them, and uſed all means to diſ- 
countenance and ſuppreſs them. It is remarked by Atter- Atterbury's 
bury, that in his anſwer to Luther “ he has forgot himſelf | eq 
« ſo, as to throw out the greateſt heap of naſty language ,",,n of 
„that, perhaps, ever was put together; and that the book Martin Lu- 
6 throughout is nothing but downright ribbaldry, without a ther, c. 
grain of, reaſon to ſupport it, and gave the author no 

© other reputation, but that of having the beſt knack of any 

*© man in Europe, at calling bad names in good Latin, &c. 
« The like cenſure do his Engliſh. tracts againſt Tindal, 
«© Barns, &c. deſerve.” - That More had freer thoughts 
of things when he was young, is indiſputable: and ſeveral 

arts of his Utopia may be called freethinking, in the bad 
Fn of that word. But to extract one paſſage more from 
Burnet : ++ More was no divine at all; and it is plain to Hiftory ef 
any that read his writings, that he knew nothing of an- = — 
ce tiquity, beyond the quotations he found in the canon law, * aq * 
“and in the maſter of the ſentences; only he had read ſome 
of St. Auſtin's treatiſes : for, upon all points of contro- 
<« verſy, he quotes only what he found in theſe collections. 
Nor was he at all converſant in the critical learning upon 
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MORE 
ec the ſcriptures : but his peculiar excellency in writing was, 
that he hal a natural eaſy expreſſion; and-preſented all 
the opinions of popery with their fair ſide to the reader, 
16 diſguiſing or coneealing the black ſide of them with * 
A art and was no leſs dextrous in expoſing all the ifl Con- 
« ſequetices/ that would fold ön the doctrine of the re- 
ſformers; and had, upon all oteaſions,' great ſtore of plea- 
%:r(ant tales, which he applied wittily to his purpoſe. Afd 
in this eonſiſts the great ſtrength of his writings, which 
ere deſigned rather for the rabble, than for learned iich. 
But for juſtice, contempt of money, umility, and & true 
160 —— of mind, he was an example to the age 2 wh 
he lived. His chriſtian perfection too, We may àdd, Was 
uch as made him an honour to the chriſtian c e h 8 10 5 
Ir is true, he declared upon the ſcaffold Wat | ict n d 
for the faith of the church of Rome; but any church might 
have wiſhed him theirs: and therefore that church hathi placed 
him, not without reaſon; among the brighteſt of her mar- 


tyrs. In the mean time, great as his qualities were, he is 


charged with having had ſome foibles; the principal of which 
ſeems to have been, too great an affectation of ſingularity, 
He uſed; as Eraſmus tells us in one of his letters, to wear 


dis gown awry upon one ſhoulder,” which made one ſhoulder 
appear higher than the other. Archbiſhop Cranmer too ſeeins 


to have been of this mind, that ſir Thomas was ſome hat 
conceited, and more than ordinarily deſirous of eſteem: and 
therefore, in a point where he had once declared his mind, 
nelwould not vary therefrom,” for fear of blemiſhing his 
fame and reputation. Phe levity of his wit is cenſured by 


Hiſtory of Jord Herbert; and it is certain, his zeal againſt the reformers 


the reign of, tranſported him into ſome u 


Henry VII 


P. 344, 


6 inbecoming and umjuſtiſiable 
mean 132% 190 eee er ns 
+> Something muſt be ſaid of his family, By his ſirſt wife 
he had four children, who all ſurvived him; three Gs 
and one ſon, named John; after his grandfather, Sir Tho- 
mas had the three daughters firſt, and his wife very: much 
defired a boy: at laſt ſhe brought him this ſon; *Whb ptBving 
2lictle- better than an idiot, {tf Thomas ſaid to his lady, 
* Fhou haſt prayed ſo long for à boy, that thou hHaſt bne 
< now, who will be a boy ts Tong as he lives. e 
he had all the advantages of 2 liber cu iAHö d, - y which 
his natural parts ſeem. to have deen mich ved. Among 
Eraſmus s letters, there is dns written to him, in which he 
is ſtiled . optimæ ſpei adoJeſcens” by Eraſmus; who alſo 
inſcribed to him the Nux of Ovid, and an account of Nfi- 
| . 
8 I 
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fodg's.works... Aſter the death of his father, he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, for refuſing the ſame oath of ſupre- 
macy, and condempgedi- but afterwards pardoned and ſet at 
| ibenty ; which faygur he did not long ſurvive. He was mar- 
ried very young to a V arkſhire heireſs, by whom he had five 
| ſons. His, eldeſt ſon, Thomas had a ſon of the ſame name, 
| ; who, being a moſt. zealous Roman catholic, gave the;family 
eſtate to his younger brother, and took orders at Rome; 
from whence, by the pope's command, he camè a miſſionary 
| into England. He afterwards lived at Rome; where, and 
| in Spain, he negotiated. the affairs of the. Engliſh clergy-at 
| his own expence. He died, aged; fifty-nine years, in April 
| 1625 and two years after was printed in 4to, with a de- 
| ; dication to Henrietta Maria, king Charles the Firſt's queen, 
his Life of fir. Thomas More, his great grandfather, ſinee 
| . reprinted-in 1726, $8vo.,. The learned author of the Life of Jortin's Life 
Eraſmus ſays, that. this mr. More was a narrow- minded * 
e zealot, and a very fanatic” and afterwards adds very juſt- 177. 
ly, that there is no relying on ſuch authors as theſe, un- 
« leſs they cite chapter and verſwmſſe.. 
As for ſir Thomas's daughters, the eldeſt of them, Mar- 
garet, was married to William Roper, eſq; of Well-hall, 
.4n. the, pariſh of Eltham, in Kent; who wrote the Life of 
85 ather-in-law, which was publiſhed by mr. Hearne at 
Oxford, in 1716, 8vo. She was a woman of fine parts and 
a qualities, and ſeems to have been to More what 
. Tullia was to her father Cicero, his delight and comfort. 
The greateſt care was taken of her education; and ſhe be- 
came learned not only in the Greek and Latin tongues, but 
in muſic, aiim ien and other ſciences. She wrote two _ 
declamations in Engliſh, which her father and ſhe turned : 
into Latia 3 and bath fo elegantly, that it was hard to de- 
termine which was beſt. She wrote alſo a treatiſe of the 
Four. laſt things; and by her ſagacity corrected a corrupted 
place in. St. nes, reading “ nervos -finceritatis;” for 
270 niſi vos ſinceritatis, Eraſmus wrote a letter to her, as 
| 19.6 woman famous not only far virtue and piety, but alſo 
for true and ſolid learning. - Cardinal Pole was ſo affected 
with, the elegance of her Latin ſtile, that ./he could not at 
firſt, believe hat he read to be penned by a woman. This 
9 illuſtrious lady died in 1544, and was buried at 


ae 


* 
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St. Dunſtan's church in Canterbury, with her father's head 


7 


c 


in her arms, according to her deſire: for ſhe had found 
means to procure his head, after it had remained upon Lon- 
don - bridge fourteen days, and had carefully preſerved it in 
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a leaden box, till there was an opportunity of conveying it 
to Canterbury, to the * place of the Roper's in the 
church above-mentioned. Of five children which ſhe 
brought mr. Roper, there was a daughter Mary, as famous 


for parts and learning almoſt as herſelf. This Mary was 


one of the gentlewomen, as they were then called, of queen 
Mary's privy chamber. She tranſlated into Engliſh part of 
her grandfather's Expoſition of the paſſion of our Saviour 3 
and alſo Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory from the Greek into 
Latin : but this latter tranſlation was never publiſhed, being 
anticipated by Chriftopherſon's verſion, "i 
Sir Thomas had no children by his ſecond wife, who ſur. 
viving him was obliged to quit the houſe at Chelſea; his 
eſtate being ſeized as a forfeiture by the crown; but the 
king allowed her an annuity of 20 1. for her life. 


MORE (ar. Henzv) an eminent Engliſh divine and 


philoſopher, was the ſecond ſon of Alexander More, eſq; 
and born at Grantham in Lincolnſhire, October the 12th, 


Ward, rector 1614. His parents being great Calviniſts, took eſpecial 


of Ingoldſby 
in Lincoln- 


fhire, 17 10, With this deſign kept him under a private maſter of their 


vo, 


he had ſpent three years at Eaton, he was 


care to breed up their ſon in Calviniſtic principles; and 


own perſuaſion, under whoſe direction he continued till he 
was fourteen years of age. Then at the inſtigation of his 
uncle, who —— in him very uncommon talents, he 
was ſent to Eaton-ſchool, in order to be perfected in the 
Greek and Latin tongues ; carrying with him a ſtrict charge 


not to recede from the principles, in which he had been 


carefully trained. But neither there, nor any where elſe, 
as he tells us in the preface to his philoſophical works, could 
he ever ſwallow that hard doctrine concerning fate, or Cal- 
viniſtic predeſtination; and although his uncle, when he 
came to know of his diſputing about it, not only chid him 


ſeverely, but even threatened him with correction and a rod, 


for his immature philoſophiſing in ſuch matters; yet he 
fairly diſcarded it, before he left Eaton, being firmly per- 
ſuaded, young as he was, that ſuch tenets were utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the juſtice and goodneſs of Gd. 


Though this revolt from Calviniſm created, as we may | 
s Pa 


imagine, no ſmall uneaſineſs and diſappointment in hi 


rents, yet on account of his great parts, and the very un- 
common progreſs he made in literature, it was reſolved to 


go on with his education: and accordingly in 1631, after 
dmitted of Chriſt's- 


college 
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college in Cambridge, and, at his own earneſt ſolicitations, 
under a tutor that was no Calviniſt. Here he plunged him- 
ſelf, immediately over head and ears in philoſophy, and ap- 
plied. himſelf to the works of Ariſtotle, Cardan, Julius Sca- 
liger,, and other eminent philoſophers : all which he read 
over, and made himſelf maſter of, before he took his bache- 
lor of arts degree, which was in 1635. But theſe did not 
anſwer his expectations; their manner of philoſophiſing did 
not. fall in with his peculiar turn and temper of mind ; nor 
did he feel any of that high delight, which he had promiſed 
himſelf from theſe ſtudies. This diſappointment, therefore, 
put, him upon ſearching for what he wanted in the Platonic 
writers and, myſtic divines, ſuch as Marſilius Ficinus, Plo- 
tinus, Triſmegiſtus, &c. and here he found his much 
longed for treaſure. But among all the writings of this 
kind, there was none which ſo much pierced and affected 
him, as that little book, with which Luther was ſo prodi- 
giouſly pleaſed, intitled, Theologia Germanica. That 
“ precept particularly,” ſays he, which this author ſo 
« mightily inculcates, viz. that we ſhould throughly put 
off and extinguiſh our own proper will; and that being 
thus dead to ourſelves, we may live alone to God, and do 
« all things whatſoever by his inſtinct, or plenary permiſ- 
“ fion, was ſo connatural and agrecable to my moſt inti- 
„ mate reaſon and conſcience, that I could not of any thing 
© whatſoever be more clearly and certainly convinced. This 
„ ſenſe, however, leſt any man ſhould recur to that inſipid 
«© and idle expreſſion, quales legimus, tales ſumus, ſuch as 
*« we read, ſuch we are, that truly golden book did not 
then firſt implant in my ſoul, but ſtruck and rouſed it as 
e it were out of a fleep in me; which it did verily, as in 
« a moment, or the twinkling of an eye.” This Theologia 
Germanica was written by one John Taulerus, a Domini- 
can monk, in the 14th century ; and who, being thought 
to he favoured with revelations from heaven, was ſtiled 
the illuminated divine.” He preached chiefly at Cologne 
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and Straſburg, and died in 1361. His book, written in“ 


German, was tranſlated into Latin. firſt by Surius, and af- 
terwards by Sebaſtian Caſtalio; and it went through a great 
number of editions from 1518 to 1700, when it was printed 
in French at Amſterdam. _ + hee” 
But to go on with dr. More. The pretenſions which 
thoſe authors make of arriving at extraordinary degrees of 
illumination by their inſtitutes, entirely captivated his fancy: 
he purſued their method with great ſeriouſneſs and intenſe 
Pa x | application; 
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application; and in three or four years, had reduced himſelſ 
to ſq thin a ſtate of body, and began to talk in ſuch a man- 
ner of experiences and communications, as brought him 
into a ſuſpicion of being touched with enthuſiaſm. C 1640, 
he compoſed his Pſycho Zoia, or life of the ſoul ; which, 
with an addition of other poems, he republiſhed in 1647, 
8vo, under the title of Philoſophical poems, and dedicated 
to his father. He takes notice in the dedication, that his 
father uſed to read to his children on winter nights Spenſer's 
Fairy. queen, with which our author was highly delighted, 
and which firſt tuned his ears to poetry. In 1639, he had 
taken his maſter of arts degree; and being choſen fellow of 
his college, he became tutor to ſeveral perſons of great qua · 
lity. One of theſe was fir John Finch, whoſe ſiſter Jady 
Conway, may be called another of the doctor's pupils at a 
diſtance, or out of college. This lady, whoſe genius and 
temper was nearly related to his own, had the misfortune 
to fall into Quakeriſm ; from which he laboured many years 
to reclaim her, but without ſucceſs. He had a great eſteem 
| of, and friendſhip with her: he drew up ſome of his trea- 
tiſes at her particular requeſt ; and ſhe in return, left him 2 
legacy of 4001. He compoſed others of his works at Ragley, 
the ſeat of her lord in Warwickſhire, where, at intervals, 
he ſpent a conſiderable part of his time. He met here with 
two extraordinary perſons, the famous Van Helmont, and 
the no leſs famous Valentine Greatrakes ; for, it ſeems, 
lady Conway was frequently afflicted with violent pains in 
her head, and theſe two perſons were called in at different 
times to try their powers upon her; and at laſt Van Hel- 
mont lived in the family. There was once a deſign of 
printing ſome remains of this lady after her death; and the 
preface was actually wrote by our author under the perſon 
of Van Helmont: in which diſguiſe he draws her character 
with ſo much addreſs, that the moſt rigid Quaker would ſee 
every thing he could wiſh for in it, and yet the ſobereſt 
chriſtian be intirely ſatisfied with it. It is printed at large 

P. 203, &c. in his life. : 

In 1675, he accepted a prebend in the church of Glou- 
ceſter, being collated to it by lady Conway's brother, lord 
Finch, who was then chancellor of England, and after- 
wards earl of Nottingham; but ſoon reſigned it to dr. Ed- 
ward Fowler, afterwards biſhap of Glouceſter, on whom it 
was conferred at his requeſt. It was thought to be with 
this view, that dr. More accepted of this praferment, it 


being the only one he could ever be prevailed on to aceept, 
| after 
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\ Mhtethe. had-deygred himſef; to 2,cpllege 8 0 he: did 
n ecdrly: : for in 1642, he reſignedthę factory gf Ingoldſ- 
. 

ch his father,ywho had bought the perpetual adyowſon of 
it br him. Here he made himſelf a paradiſe, as he expreſſes 
it i and he was {@yfearful of hurtingait hyaby. change in his 


eſonii ſituation, that he en deglinedzthe maſjexſhig'of 


his own gollege, into which, it is ſaid, he might have been 
_— in! 654. in preference; to dr. Cudworth.,. No 
Wander after this; that he, withſtagd,all-the courtſhip that 
was madg to him, to accept of ſeveral conſiderable promo- 
tions ſin 3 the deanery of Chriſt-ehurch in Dub- 
lim and the provoſtſhip of the college there, as well as the 
gbnery of St. Patrick s, which had no power over him, al- 
though he was aſſured theſe were deſigned only to pave the 
May to ſomething higher, there being two biſhoprics in 
Mie vy offered to his choice, one of which was valued at 
159004, per annum. This open attempt to draw him into 
Irelaad proving; inſufficient, a very good biſhoprie was pro- 
cured for him in England; and his friends got him as far 
as Whitehall, in order to kiſs his majeſty's hand for it; but 
as ſoon as he underſtood the buſineſs, which had hitherto 
heen conogaled from him, he could not be prevailed on to 
ſtixſa ſtep farther. 2 ct * 5 
Am as nothing could tempt him from the ſtudious retire- 
ment he had choſen, ſo by good fortune the; violent times 
he lived in did not drive him from it, although he bad 
made himſelf obnoxious, by contftantly denying the cove- 
nagt. He jfſaw andlamented the miſeries of his country; 
but in the general, Archimedes like, he was fo buſy in his 
chamber, as to mind very little what was doing without. 
He had: a great eſteem for Mes Cartes, with whom he held 
a eorreſpondence upon ſeveral points of, his philoſophy. He 
deyoted his whgle life to the writing of books; and it is 
oertain, that his parts and learning were univerſally ad- 
mixed. On this account he Was called into the royal ſo- 
ciety, with a vicw of giving reputation to it, before its 
eſtabliſhment by the royal charter; for which purpoſe he 
was (propoſed: as a candidate by, dr. Wilkins and dr. Cud- 
worth, the 4thof June, 1661, and elected fellow ſoon after. 
Hewrlliogs were in prodigious vogue: mr. Chiſhull, an 
eminent bookfeller, declared, that for twenty years toge- 
ther, after the return of Charles I. the Myſtery of godli- 
nels, and dn More's other works, rgled all the baoktellers 
in London: and a very remarkable teſtimony of their eſteem 
Vol. VIII. Ii | Was 


in, Lancolnſhire, ſoon after hej had been preſented to it 
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was given by John Cockſhuit of the Inner-Temple, eſq; 
who by his laſt will left 300 l. to have three of his principal 
pieces tranſlated into Latin. Theſe were his Myſtery of 
odlineſs, Myſtery of iniquity, and his Philoſophical col- 
— This legacy induced our author to put, together 
with theſe, the reſt of his Engliſh works which he thought 
worth printing into that language; and the whole collection 
was publiſhed in 1679, in three large volumes folio. In 
undertaking the tranſlation himſelf,. his deſign was to ap- 
propriate mr. Cockſhuit's legacy to the founding of three 
ſcholarſhips in Chriſt's-college ; but they could not be 
printed and publiſhed without conſuming the greateſt part 
of it, and fo the ſociety. was deprived of the intended bene- 
faction. However, he made up this loſs to the college by 
other donations in his life-time, and by the perpetuity of 
the rectory of Ingoldſby, which he left to it by his will. 
He died the 1ſt of September 1687, in the 73d year of his 
age; and was buried in the chapel of his college, where lie 
alſo mr. Mede and dr. Cudworth, two other contemporary 
ornaments of that foundation, 
As to his perſon, he was for ſtature inclining to tallneſs ; 
thin, but well proportioned; his ' countenance ſerene and 
lively, and his eye vivid as an eagle's. His picture was 
twice drawn, and the print of it prefixed to his writings. 
The firſt of theſe draughts, placed before his Theological 
volume, was not well executed : but the ſecond by Loggan 
is, we are told, more exact and like. His temper was ſan- 
guine, with a large mixture of melancholy; yet at certain 
ſeaſons he would be gay, and abound with pleaſantries. 
After finiſhing ſome of his writings, in which he was much 
fatigued, he once ſaid well enough: Now, for theſe three 
months, I will neither think a wiſe thought, nor ſpeak 
a wiſe word, nor do an ill thing.” He was ſubject to 
ecſtatic rapturous warmths, during which he was ſo intirely 
ſwallowed up in joy and happineſs, that mr. Norris ſtiles 


Miſcellanies, him the Intellectual Epicure :” and the ſenſibility of his 


nature was ſuch, that, as we are aſſured by the writer of his 
life, when he diverted himſelf, as he frequently did, with 
playing on the theorbo, a ſolemn inſtrument, the power 
of the muſic, added to the rapturous pleaſure of his thoughts, 
has ſometimes been ſo overcomingly great, that he has been 
forced to deſiſt. In the mean time, men of all principles 
and parties have agreed to ſpeak well of him. Biſhop Bur- 
net calls him “ an open-hearted and ſincere chriſtian phi- 


times, vol. i. cc Jofopher, who ſtudied to eſtabliſh men in the great prin- 
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ce ciples of religion againſt atheiſm, which was then begin- 

tc ning to gain ground, chiefly by reaſon of the hypocriſy 

« of ſome, and the fantaſtical conceits of the more ſincere 

“ enthuſiaſts.” Dr. Outram ſaid publicly, that he looked 

upon him “ as the holieſt perſon upon the face of tne earth: 

and mr. Hobbes himſelf was heard to ſay, that if his own More's Life, 
& philoſophy was not true, he knew of none that he ſhould?- 75, 30. . 
& ſooner like than our author's.” Lord Shafteſbury, the Sema ers 
celebrated author of the Characteriſtics, obſerves, that written by a 
« dr. More's Enchiridion ethicum, is a right good piece ts 
« of found morals, though the doctor himſelf in other at the uni- 
«© Engliſh pieces could not abide by it, but made different verſity, pag. 
© excurſions into other regions, and was, perhaps, as great #3 

<« an enthuſiaſt as any of thoſe he wrote againſt.” That is, 

lord Shafteſbury liked More very well as a Platonic philoſo- 

pher, but not ſo well as a Chriſtian divine: “* however,” 


adds his lordſhip, he was a learned and good man.“ 


MORE (AlExANpDER) a great preacher among the 
French proteſtants, was the ſon of a Scotchman, who was 
principal of the college at Caſtres in Languedoc, and born 
in that town in 1616. When he was about twenty years 
of age, he was ſent to Geneva to ſtudy divinity ; and find- 
ing upon his arrival, that the chair of the Greek profeſſor 
was vacant, he became a, candidate for it, and gained it 
againſt an innumerable tribe of competitors, as old again as 
himſelf, Having exerciſed this office for about three years, 
he ſucceeded mr. Spanheim, who was called away to Leyden, 
in the functions of divinity profeſſor and miniſter of Geneva. 
As he was a great preacher, and withal a man of great learn- 
ing, it is not to be wondered at, if his collegues were not 
all of them his friends: in ſhort, a party was formed againſt 
him at Geneva. In the mean time, he had got ſome how 
or other into the good graces of Salmaſius, who procured 
him the divinity profeſſor's place at Middlebourg, together 
with the pariſh church; which occaſioned him to depart 
from Geneva in 1649. The gentlemen of Amſterdam, at 
his arrival in Holland, offered him the profeſſorſhip of hiſ- 
tory, which was become vacant by the death of Voſſius; 
but not being able to detach him from his engagements to 
the city of Middlebourg, they gave it to David Blondel : 
nevertheleſs, upon a ſecond offer, he accepted it about three 
years after. In 1654, he left his profeſſorſhip of hiſtpry for 
ſome time to take a journey into Italy; where, ſome ſay, he 
Was taken great notice of by the duke of Tuſcany, n 
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See the Elo- his ſtay in Italy, he wrote a beautiful poem upon the defeat 


gium in Ta- 
naquil Fa- 
ber*sLetters, 
lib. il. P» 
157. 


of the Turkiſh fleet by the Venetians. By this poem he 
gained a chain of gold, which the republic of Venice made 
him a preſent of. He returned to his charge; and after ſome. 
ſtorms, which he bore from the Walloon ſynods, went into 
France to be ordained miniſter of the church of Paris. Some 
wiſhed for him, others oppoſed him. The truth is, More's 


character was a very ambiguous one, both in regard to faith 


and morals, which occaſioned him many troubles and vexa- 


tions. He was accuſed at this time before provincial ſynods: 


all accuſations however were eluded or found void, for he 


was received miniſter of the church of Paris. The cele- 


brated monſieur Daille, who had ſerved him with all his in- 
tereſt in this affair, very ſoon repented of it; for though 
More's inimitable manner of preaching procured him ap- 
plauſe from crowds of hearers, yet his reputation was at- 
tacked at Paris by people of merit and conſequence, who 
traduced him anew to the ſynods, from whoſe cenſures he 
had great difficulty to eſcape. One may ſay, that More did 
not enjoy a long repoſe in the church of Paris: for in Sep- 
tember 1661, there were complaints made of him to the 


conſiſtory, but they came to nothing. This however was 
owing perhaps to his deſiring leave to go into England, in 


December 1661; for when he returned from England in 
June following, thoſe complaints were immediately re- 
newed. He died at Paris, in the ducheſs of Rohan's houſe, 
in September 1670, and had never been married. 

More publiſhed ſome works; there is a treatiſe of his 
De gratia & libero arbitrio; and another De ſcriptura 
ſacra, five de cauſa Dei; A comment on the fifty- third 
chapter of Iſaiah; Notes ad loca quædam novi fœderis; a 
a reply to Milton, with the title of Alexandri Mori fides 
publica; ſome Orations and poems in Latin. By the con- 
feſſion of his friends he was proud, vindictive, imperious, 


ſatirical, contemptuous; not to ſay, that his character was 


not quite unblemiſhed in point of chaſtity ; although there 
is no occaſion to believe all that Milton has ſaid of him. 
Miiton and he had a quarrel, which aroſe from this cauſe. 
In the year 1652, More publiſhed a book of the younger 
Moulins at the Hague, and addrefled it under the printer's 
name to the king of Great. Britain. That book, which is 
intitled Regii ſanguinis clamor ad cœlum adverſus parricidas 
Anglicanos, is a very violent invective againſt the parlia- 
ment-party ; and Milton in particular is extremely abuſed 
in it, He is no better uſed in the epiſtle dedicatory, than 
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in the book itſelf. He therefore wrote a reply, in which he 
conſidered More as the author, as well as editor of the 
book. He treats him upon the footing of a dog, or rather 
of a goat; for he accuſes him of a thouſand lewd tricks; 
particularly of having debauched a chambermaid at Geneva, 
and having kept her after ſhe was married; and of having 
got Salmafius's maid with child, under promiſe of marriage, 
The following Latin diſtich, which Milton _ afterwards 
cauſed to be inſerted in the London news papers againſt 
him, is expreſſive of this adventure; but yet in ſuch a man- 
ner, as cannot be tranſlated. 


Galli ex concubitu gravidam te, Pontia, Mori 
& Quis bene moratam morigeramque neget ?“ 


He charged him with having been convicted of ſeveral here- 
ſies at Geneva, and of having ſhamefully abjured them with 
his lips, though not with his heart. He accuſed him of 
having for eight or ten months been deprived of his ſalary 
at Geneva, and ſuſpended from his offices as a profeſſor and 
a miniſter, upon account of a proceſs of adultery, which 
had been entered againſt him; and for which, ſays he, he 
would have been condemned, if he had not avoided the de- 
ciſive ſentence, by declaring, that he would leave the place. 
There is no occaſion, we ſay, to believe all this, though 
we may fairly ſuſpect, that he had given ſome cauſe for ſuch 
rumours. However, to make him ſome amends for quoting 
ſo much againſt him, we will obſerve, that the illuſtrious 
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and excellent Huetius has beſtowed. very great enco- Huet. Poe- 


miums upon him in ſome Latin poems, which he addreſſes mat. p. zo, 


i and 77, of 
to him. edit, 1700, 


MORE SMY TH (James, eſq;) of a gentleman's 
family, was educated at Oxford, and while he was there, 
wrote a comedy, called the Rival modes. This play was 
condemned in the acting, but he printed it in the year 1727, 
with the following motto, which the commentator on the 
Dunciad, by way of irony, calls modeſt. 


4 Hic cæſtus artemque repono.“ 


Upon the death of his grandfather, he enjoyed the place of 
pay-maſter to the band of gentlemen penſioners. Being a 
man of a gay diſpoſition, he inſmuated himſelf into the fa- 
vour of the duke of Wharton; and being alſo, like him, deſti- 
tute of prudence, he joined with that great nobleman in 
writing a paper called The inquiſitor; which breathed ſo 

113 much 
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much the ſpirit of Jacobitiſm, that the publiſher, thought 


roper to ſacrifice his profit to his . and diſcontinue it. 
By uſing too much freedom with the character of mr. Pope, 
he occafioned that gentleman to ſtigmatize him in his Dun- 
ciad. In his ſecond book, mr. Pope places before the eyes 
of the dunces the phantom of a poet. He ſeems inclined to 


ſhew the poffibility of dulneſs's making a wit, which can 


be done no otherwiſe than by chance. Thus when he has 


dreſſed him out in all the pomp of emptineſs, as ſomething 


that appears, but is not, he concludes, 


Never was daſh'd out at one lucky hit, 
£ A fool ſo juſt a copy of a wit; : 
< 80 like, that critics ſaid, and courtiers ſwore, 
& A wit it was, and call'd the phantom More.” 
ey Dunc. b. ii. v. 57, 


The cauſe of the quarrel between mr. More and 
mr. Pope was this. In a letter publiſhed in the Daily 
Journal, March 18, 1728, written by the former, there 
are the following words: Upon reading the third volume 
5 of Pope's Miſcellanies, I found five lines, which I thought 
« excellent; and happening to praiſe them, a gentleman 


“ produced a modern comedy, The rival modes, where 


„% were the ſame verſes to a tittle. "Theſe gentlemen are 
% undoubtedly the firſt plagiaries, who pretend to make a 


“ reputation, by ſtealing from a man's works in his own 


T life-time, and out of a public print,” But it appears 
from the notes to the Dunciad, that mr. More himſelf bor- 
rowed the lines from mr. Pope; for in a letter to mr. Pope, 


dated January 27, 1726, he obſerves, that “ theſe verſes, 


£ which he had before given him leave to inſert in The 


© rival modes, would be known for his, ſome copies being 


« got abroad. He defires nevertheleſs, that ſince the lines 
« in his comedy have been read to ſeveral, mr. Pope would 
* not deprive it of them.” As proofs of this circumſtance, 
are brought the teſtimonies of lord Bolingbroke, and the 
lady of Hugh Bethel, eſq; to whom the verſes were origi- 
nally addreſſed, who knew them to be mr. Pope's, long be- 


fore The rival modes was written. This gentleman died 


October 18, 1734, at Whiſter, near Iſleworth in Middleſex, 
for which county he was a juſtice of peaco. Notwithſtand- 


ing his quarrel with mr. Pope, he was certainly a man of 


parts, and politeneſs, or mr. Pope would never have intro- 
duced him, as he did, to the earl of Peterborough's ac- 
quaintance ; but his misfortune was, as the commentator 
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on the Dunciad obſerves, too inordinate a paſſion to be 
thought a wit. f | 


MOREL, the name of ſeveral celebrated printers to 
the kings of France, who, like the Stephens's, were alfo 
very learned men, William Morel died at Paris in 1564. 
Frederic Morel, who was alſo interpreter in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, as well as printer to the king, dicd in 1583. 


He left a fon of his own name, who became more famous 


than his father; and who had fo ſtrong an attachment to 
ftudy, that when he was informed of his wife's being at the 
point to die, he would not lay down his pen, till he had 


finiſhed what he was upon; and when ſhe was dead, as ſhe 


was before they could prevail with him to ſtir, he was only 
heard to reply coldly; *I am very ſorry, ſhe was a good 
% woman.” This p rederic Morel died in June 1630, aged 
78 years, after having printed a great number of authors in 


w 


fuch a manner, as ſhew him to have been a very ingenious ' 


and learned man. His ſons and grandſons trod in his ſteps ; 
they diſtinguiſhed themſelves in literature, and maintained 
alſo the reputation which he had acquired by printing. 


MOREL (AxpREAS) a very eminent antiquary, was 
born at Bern in Switzerland, it does not appear in what 
year. He had ſo ſtrong a paſſion for the ſtudy of medals, 
that he was firmly perſuaded of its being natural to him. He 
travelled through ſeveral countries, and made large collec- 
tions. In 1673, he became acquainted at Baſil with the 
celebrated antiquary Charles Patin, who communicated to 
him many very curious and rare medals, and alſo ſeveral 
other things which related to the ſcience. At Paris he had 


acceſs to the king's cabinet, and was permitted to deſign 


from it whatever he pleaſed. He was exhorted by Ezekiel 
Spanheim, and others of his learned acquaintance, to think 
of communicating his collections to the public; and in 1683, 
he publiſhed at Paris in 8vo, Specimen univerſz rei num- 
mariæ antiquæ. The great work, of which this was a ſpe- 
cimen, was to be a complete collection of all ancient mu dals, 
of which he had at that time-20,000 exactly deſigned. At 
Leipſic 1695, in 8vo, was publiſhed a ſecond edition of this 
Specimen corrected, altered, and augmented ; to which 
— — ſome letters of Spanheim upon the ſubject of 
medals. 
Soon after this Eſſay appeared, Lewis XIV. gave him a 
place in his cabinet of antiques; which, though it brought 
5 114 him 
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in 8vo. In 1734, came out at Amſterdam, in two vo 


MORERT. 
him great honour. and ſome profit for the preſent, yet coft 


him _ dear in the end: for whethcr he ſpoke too freely 
of mr. de Louvois, on account of his ſalary, which it ſeems 


Was not very well paid, or for fome private reaſon of which 
we are ignorant, he was, by order of that miniſter, com- 


mitted to the Baſtile, where he lay for three years. He was 


releaſed at the death of Louvois, which happened in July 
1691, but not till the canton of Bern ſolicited in his favour. 
He then returned to Switzerland, and reſumed his grand 
deſign; and afterwards, in 1694, went to Arnftad in Ger- 


many, upon an invitation from the count of Schwartzburg, 
with whom he lived in quality of his 3 The count 


had a fine collection of medals, and furniſhed him with 
every thing neceſſary for carrying on his great work. Span- 


heim, who returned from France to Berlin in 1689, had a 


delire to ſee him again, and gave him alfa all the aſſiſtance 


and encouragement he could; yet fome unforeſeen accidents 
prevented him from compleating it. He died of an apoplexy 
at Arnſtad, the 1oth of April 1703. | 
In 170, he had. publiſhed Epiſtola ad J. Perizonium de 
nummis conſularibus, in 4to; which Perizonius reprinted 
at Leyden in 1713, at the end of his piece De ære gravis 
umes 
folio, Theſaurus Morellianus, five familiarum Romanorura 
numiſmata omnia, diligentifime undique conquiſita, &c. 
Nunc primum edidit & commentario perpetuo illuſtravit 
Sigebertus Havercampus. This was part of Morel's great 
work, and contains an explication of 3539 medals, en- 
graved with their reverſes. It appears, that this learned 
man was not a dupe to his paſſion for medals; did not be- 
have ridiculouſly, as men are apt to do, by deſpiſing all pur- 
ſuits in compariſon of their own; but knew the nature and 
bounds of the province, as well as the real uſe and value 
of the ohjects, which he had cultivated with fo much affi- 


duity and pleaſure. 


MORERI (Lrwis) doctor in divinity, and author of 
the Great hiſtorical dictionary, was born at Bargemont, a 


ſmall village in Provence, upon the 25th of March 1643. 


He went through all parts of claſſical learning at Draguignan, 
under the fathers of the chriſtian doctrine ; ſtudied rhetoric 
in the college of jeſuits at Aix, where he alſo performed his 
courſe of philoſophy ; and from thence removed to Lyons, 


| here he ſtudied divinity, When he was but eighteen years 


ef age, he compoſed a ſmall allegorical work, intitled, Le 
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ais d'amour; and in 1666, a collection of French poems, 
which he called, Doux plaiſirs de la poeſie; to which works 
ne only put the firſt letters of his name, L. M. He applied 
himſelt diligently to the ſtudy of the Italian aud Spaniſh 
languages; and this latter enabled him to tranſlate Rodri- 
uez's book upon Chriftian perfection. It was printed at 
Lond in 1677, in three volumes octavo, under this title: 
Pratique de la perfection chretienne & religieuſe, traduite 
de VEſpagnol d Alphonſe Rodriguez. After he had taken 


orders, he preached at Lyons for five years with great ſuc- 


ceſs; and here formed the plan of his Hiſtorical dictionary, 


the firſt edition of which appeared at Lyons in 1674. Here 
he had collected and digeſted into alphabetical order, what- 
ever ſeemed to him curious in ſacred and profane hiſtory, ſo 
that information might be had from hence upon all kinds of 
ſubjects in a moment: and every body was amazed to ſee fo 
prodigious a work from fo young a man, Thus a friend 
ſung upon the occaſion: | 


* Dans une ſi tendre jeuneſſe, 
« Mettre un ouvrage ſous la preſſe, 
& Dont le vaſte projet etonne les ſavans ! 
% Chacun d'eux l' admirant s'ecrie 
& Que pour le compoſer il a fallu trente ans.“ 


That is, Every body wondered to fee one in the tender- 
* neſs of youth publiſh a work of ſuch prodigious extent 


* and compaſs, that it might have employed the moſt _ 


» 


& learned at leaft thirty years.” The ſame year he was 
taken into the family of the biſhop of Apt in Provence, 
whom he attended the year following to Paris, where he 
was ſoon introduced into the acquaintance of the prelates, 
who held their aſſembly in St. 7 PR en Laye, and the 
learned men in the metropolis. While he was engaged in 
the ſecond edition of his Dictionary, his friends recom- 
mended him to monſieur de Pompone, ſecretary of ſtate, 
who invited him to his houſe in the beginning of the year 


1678. He might have expected great advantages from the 


patronage of that miniſter ; but his intenſe application to 
the nithing of his Dictionary, exhauſted his ſtrength, and 


broke his health in ſuch a manner, that he never recovered 
it. Monſieur de Pompone having reſigned his poſt in the 
year 1679, Moreri took the opportunity of retiring to his 
own houſe, in order to compleat his work. He did not, 
however, live to do it; for his health declining more and 
more every day, he expired July the 10th, a 
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thirty-ſeven years and three months. He may be ſaid to 
have ſacrificed both his fortune and his life for the public, 
when he undertook ſo laborious a work, which was the 
cauſe of his ſickneſs and immature death. Beſides the 
writings above-mentioned, he put the Lives of the ſaints into 
more elegant French, and added methodical tables for the 
uſe of preachers, with chronological tables; and in 1671, 
he publiſhed at Lyons the following book, Relations nou- 
velles du Levant, ou traites de la religion, du gouvernment, 
& des coutumes des Perſes, des Armeniens, & des Gaures, 
compoſes par le P. G. D. C. C. (that is, P. Gabriel du Chi- 
non, capucin) & donnes au public par le ſieur L. M. P. D. 
E. T. that is, Louis Moreri, pretre, docteur en theologie. 
The firſt edition of his Hiſtorical dictionary appeared, as 
VA we have already faid, at Lyons in 1674. The ſecond en- 
4 40.49 £77- larged by himſelf, was printed at Paris in 1681, in two vo- 
- i508 en, hames in folio. The third, fourth, and fifth were printed 
pet. A, Brhgpaiter it, with very few alterations. It was afterwards thought 
{ v4 Proper to give a ſupplement, or third volume, which was 
[ED —— printed in 1689, The ſixth edition, with the articles of the 
A era rkr ſupplement ranged in their proper places, was printed at 
fred Amſterdam in 1691, in four volumes in folio, under the 
| 7 222 and correction of mr. Le Clerc. The ſeventh, eighth, 
7 7 7 minth; tenth, eleventh, and twelfth editions are much the 
7 2 2 22 Ahe; only the eleventh edition was inlarged and corrected 
" 2420 by mr. Bayle. The thirteenth was printed at Paris in 
Aa 4 V2, 1712, in five volumes in folio; and in this, as in the fol- 
/70 £5 7//41owing editions, monſieur du Pin had a conſiderable hand. 
The eighteenth was printed at Paris 1732, in fix volumes 
in folio : and under this form it has continued ever ſince. 


MORGUES (MarTaew pe) ſieur de St. Germain, 
preacher in ordinary to Lewis XIII. and principal almoner 
to Mary de Medicis his mother, made himſelf much talked 
of by the libels he publiſhed againſt cardinal Richelieu. He 
was born at Vellai in Languedoc in the year 1582, of no 
inconſiderable family. He turned jeſuit at vr, and had 
ſeveral pupils at Avignon in the jeſuits-college there ; but 
afterwards he gave the jeſuits the flip, and quitted their 
order. He preached at Paris with great ſucceſs, and in the 
year 1613, he was made preacher to queen Margaret. He 
was nominated to the biſhopric of Toulon by Lewis XIII. 
but could never obtain his bulls from Rome. Some impute 
this to his talking too freely about the liberties of the Gal- 
lican, church; but others are of opinion, that his grant was 


ſtopped 
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MORGUES. 


ſtopped by the ſecret artifices of cardinal Richelieu. Upon 


the impriſonment of Mary de Medicis, he retired from 
court to his father's houſe, where cardinal Richelieu took 
meaſures to ſeize him. The commiſſion bore, that they 
& ſhould take St. Germain dead or alive; that they ſhould 


cc“ ſeize him, without making an inventory of the papers 


cc they ſhould find; and that they ſhould fend the ſaid pa- 
“ pers to Beaucaire, while the priſoner was conducted to 
6 Mande to be put into the biſhop's hands.” It was be- 
lieved, that this prelate, who had been a domeſtic of the 


cardinal's, would have cauſed him to be ſtrangled or impri- 


ſoned without noiſe. He was appriſed of this deſign the 
night before; upon which he left his father's. houſe, and 
retired into the moſt uncultivated parts of France, where 
he lay concealed for {ix weeks under all the inconveniencies 
which his health could be expoſed to. What was the 
“ moſt inſupportable circumſtance,” ſays he, © of this 
& whole proceeding, was the uneaſineſs, which the pre- 
& ſence of the officers gave my father and mother, who 
&« were much advanced in years; for by this time I, the 
hy oungeſt of eight children, was beginning to have grey 
6 bairk It is very probable, that the cardinal, who had 
the weakneſs to be infinitely ſenſible of ſatire, was afraid of 
St. Germain's pen, and that he ſaw the ſeverities it would 
produce : for we ſee, that in all the negociations for recall- 


ing the queen mother, he made it a condition, “ that Life of car« 
„ St. Germain, who by his defamatory libels had forgot dinal Riche- 


lieu, tom. iis 


p. 162. 


« nothing which might ruin his reputation, ſhould be de- 
% livered up to the king.” 

In the mean time the queen mother, coming from Com- 
peigne, and being deſirous to publiſh an apology for herſelf, 
ſent in queſt of St. Germain, and ordered him to write an 
anſwer to a pamphlet intitled, La defenſe du roi & de ſes 
miniſtres; whoſe author, it ſeems, had taken great freedoms 
with that princeſs's honour. In the year 1631, he publiſhed 
an anſwer to the queen's ſatisfaction ; and afterwards wrote 
ſeveral pieces againſt the creatures of cardinal Richelieu. 
What bears hardeſt upon his memory is, that he had printed 


| ſeveral books before in commendation of the cardinal; 


which ſeeming fickleneſs, he endeavoured to excuſe by ſay- 
ing, that the cardinal had not then broke all meaſures with 


the queen mother, nor committed any of thoſe public of- 


fences, which have ſince made him fo juſtly obnoxious to 
the reſentment of the honeſt part of the nation. He fol- 
lowed Mary de Medicis when ſhe left the kingdom, and 
Ps. | RE 
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did not return to France till after the cardinal's death. 


De Morgues died in 1670, in the eighty- eighth year of his 


Lettre 427. 


age, and left behind him a Hiſtory of Lewis the Juſt, of 
which Guy Patin has more than once made very honour- 


able mention. De Morgues,” ſays he, „is a man of 


% learning and note, and has by him a compleat Hiſtory of 
« Lewis XIII. which he chooſes not to have publiſhed till 
& he is dead. He has cauſed fix copies of it to be taken 


e in manuſcript, which he has committed to the care of ſix 


Lettre 498, 
0 


« of his good friends, who will not fail to execute his in- 
c tentions at a proper time.” —* You muſt know that he 
© 1s about eighty-four years of age; yet I do not wiſh for 
«© his death, nay, I ſhould be ſorry for it; but I would 
„ pladly fee that hiſtory, from which he has related to me 
«© ſome very curious particulars and ſtrange truths, as well 
£ at the expence of cardinal Richelieu, as in defence of the 
« queen mother.” Patin hated the abuſe of ſovereign 
power, and therefore had conceived an averſion to this car- 
dinal, fo that he would have believed any thing, which an 
hiſtorian would have ſaid againſt him; nay, would probably 
have thought him the honeſter man for ſaying it. This 
prejudiced him ſo much in favour of de Motrues, whom 


- Otherwiſe he muſt have looked upon as a very improper man 
to write this hiſtory. He had been perſecuted by his emi- 


In Proem. 
belli Catil. 


Prolegome - 
na ad Poly- 
hiftor, Lu- 

bec, 1747 

4% 


nency, hated him mortally, ſo that he would have miſre- 


preſented facts, even without knowing it. To him ever 
action of the cardinal's would have appeared criminal; or if 
any of them had appeared fair, he would have been tempted 
to have ſuppreſſed, or to have caſt ſome blemiſh upon it. 
In ſhort, de Morgues would have wanted that diſintereſted- 
neſs, which is eflential to a good hiſtorian; he would not 
have been able to ſay with Salluſt, that he undertook his 
hiſtory “ the rather, becauſe his mind was free from fear, 
% hope, and party-prejudice : perſcribere eo magis, quod 
& mihi a ſpe, metu, partibus rejpublice animus liber erat.“ 
He would however have had this advantage, that moſt 
readers would have been favourable to the liberties he would 
have taken; ſince mankind are always more pleaſed with an 
hiſtorian who finds fault, than with one who praiſes. 


MORH OF (Danrer Georetx) a very learned Ger- 


man, was born of a good family at Wiſmar, a town in the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, the 6th of February 1639. At fix» 
teen years of age, he was ſent to Stetin, where he ſtudied 
philoſophy under John Micrzlius, Hebrew under Joachim 

| | Fabricius, 
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Fabricius, and civil law under John Sithman; without 
neglecting in the mean time Latin and Greek literature, 


which he had been taught at home. Two years after he, 


removed to Roſtock, in order to continue the ſtudy of the 
law: and by ſome verſes which he publiſhed at this place, 
was choſen profeſſor of poetry in 1660. The ſame year he 
made a journey into Holland and England, refided ſome 
time at the univerſity of Oxford, and then returned to his 
employment at Roſtock. He did not long continue in it; 
for in 1665, the duke of Holſtein, having founded an uni- 


verſity at Kiel, engaged him to accept in it the profeſſorſhip 


of poetry and eloquence. In 1670, he made a ſecond 


journey into Holland and England, contracting the acquaint- 


ance and friendſhip of learned men, in every place as he 
paſſed along. He ſaw Grævius at Utrecht, John Frederic 
Gronovius at Leyden, Nicholas Heinſius at the Hague, &c. 
In England he converſed much with Iſaac Voſſius, and with 
the honourable mr. Robert Boyle. He admired mr. Boyle 
ſo much, that he tranſlated one of his philoſophical works 
into Latin, and publiſhed it at Hamburgh in 1671. Return- 


ing to his own country, he was twice in danger of loſing, 


his life. He was near being ſhipwrecked in his paſlage 
over the water; and he had like to have been cruſhed to 
death by the fall of a great quantity of books and paper, 
while he was amuſing himſelf in Elzevir's ſhop at Amſter- 
dam. The firſt of theſe dangers was rumoured in his own 
country, before his arrival; and his being drowned was fo 
firmly believed, that ſeveral elegies were made upon his 
death. He married at Kiel in October 1671; two years 
after was made profeſſor of hiſtory ; and in 1680, librarian 
of the univerſity. He purſued his fludies hard, and com- 
poſed a great number of works: but his conſtitution being 
weak and unable to bear this, an il] habit of body came 
upon him early in life, which being increaſed, as we are 
told, inſtead of being cured by drinking Pyrmont waters, 


carried him off the 3oth of July 1691. His death. is ſup- 


poſed to have been haſtened by his exceſſive grief for the 
loſs of his wife in 1687. | 

He was the author of ſeveral works of a ſmaller Kind; 
as, Orations, Diſſertations, Theſes, and Poems. He pub- 
liſhed at Kiel in 1685, 4to, a piece intitled, De patavini- 
tate Liviana liber, ubi de urbanitate & peregrinitate ſermo- 


nis Latini univerſe agitur. He aims in this work to ſhew 


O 


what the patavinity with which Livy was formerly re- 


proached is ; and makes it conſiſt of a certain turn of expreſ 


ſion, 
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ſion, and of ſome phraſes, peculiar to Padua. His great 


work is his Polyhiſtor, five de notitia auctorum & rerum 


commentarii: for this is the title it bore when it was firſt 
publiſhed at Lubec, in 1688. It has been enlarged, ſince 


the death of Morhof, in ſeveral ſucceſſive editions; the laſt 


and beſt of which was publiſhed at Lubec in 1747, in two 


volumes 4to, with this title, Danielis Georgii Morhofii Po- 
Iyhiftor, literarius, philoſophicus, & practicus, cum acceſ- 

onibus virorum clariſſimorum Joannis Frickii & Joannis 
Molleri Flenſburgenſis. Edito quarta. Cui præfationem 
notitiamque diariorum literariorum Europæ præmiſit Joannes 
Albertus Fabricius, nunc auctam & ad annum 1747 conti- 


nuatam. 


be commenced doctor in 1613, he went to 


MORIN (JoHN BAT IST) phyſician and regius pro- 
feſſor of mathematics at Paris, was born at Villefranche in 
Beaujolois; upon February 23, 1583. After ſtudying philo- 
ſophy at Aix in Provence, and phyſic at Avignon, of which 

Paris, and lived 


with Claude Dormi, biſhop of Boulogne; who ſent him to 


Vita Mori- 
My p. 4+ 


examine the nature of metals in the mines of Hungary, and 
thereby gave occaſion to his Mundi ſublunaris anatomia, 
which was his firſt production, and publiſhed in 1619. 
Upon his return to his patron the biſhop, who kept one Da- 


viſon, an aſtrologer, in his houſe, he took a fancy to judi- 


cial aſtrology, becauſe of the uncertainty which he found in 
phyſic; and, what is curious to obſerve, Daviſon took a diſ- 
uſt to aitrology at the ſame time, becauſe of the uncertainty 


he had found in it, and applied himſelf to phyſic. He began 


to enquire, by the rules of his ſcience, into the events of the 
year 1617; and found, that the biſhop of Boulogne was 
threatned with the loſs of either liberty or life, of which he 


forewarned him. The-biſhop laughed at Morin's prediction, 


but engaging in ſtate intrigues, and taking the unfortunate 
fide, he was treated as a rebel, and actually impriſoned that 
very year. After the fall of his prelate, he lived with the 


abbẽ de la Bretonniere, in quality of his phyſician in ordi- 


Ids. p. 6. 


nary,, for four years; and, in 1621, was taken into the 


family of the duke of Luxemburg, where he lived eight 
years more. In 1630, he was choſen profeſſor royal of ma- 
thematics, upon the death of Sinclair; and his friends 
would have had him to have married his widow. But Mo- 
rin had regulated his conduct by the ſtars, ever ſince the 

ear 1617 ; and, as he did not find that they encouraged 
kim to marry, he reſolved to live ſingle, This reſolution, 
| however, 
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however, was not made, till after he had been prevailed up- 
on to marfy Sinclair's widow ; but, the firſt time he went 
to pay her a viſit, he found all in readineſs to carry her to 
her grave. The profeſſor, it ſeems, prepared his addreſſes 
in ſo deliberate a manner, that the lady had time to die be- 
fore ſhe received them. | 
Morin had, by virtue of his profeſſion, acceſs to the great, = 
even to cardinal Richelieu; and under the adminiftration of 18 
cardinal Mazarine, he obtained a penſion of 2000 livres, 1 
which was always very punctually paid him. Richelieu is ö 
faid at firſt to have admitted him to his moſt ſecret councils, * 
and to have conſulted him about matters of the greateſt im- 7 : ih 
portance ; but Morin, poſſeſſed with a falſe notion that he 
had diſcovered the longitude, and that the cardinal did him 
great injuſtice, in refuſing him the promiſed reward for ſuch 
a diſcovery, conceived a violent hatred againſt him, which 
laſted as long as he lived. It is certain, that the courts of 
the greateſt princes, even in the ſeventeenth century, were 
| not free from the infatuation of judicial aſtrology, bat _ 
the greateſt ſtateſmen were ſubject to it. Queen Chriſtina vita Mori- | 8 
would needs ſee Morin, when ſhe was firſt at Paris; and ni, æc. p.16, 1 1 
| ſhe declared, that ſhe- took him for the ableſt aſtrologer in 
the world. The count de Chavigni, ſecretary of ftate, was 
remarkable for his credulity in this pretended fcience, and 
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; put great confidence in Morin's aſtrological oracles, as the bi 
f following account will ſufficiently ſhew. This gentleman Morini A- by 
$ having propoſed to go into Provence, in the year 1646, de- trologia Gat- *_ 
K ſired Morin to accompany him; but, as Morin did nothing 12 GOO 7 
/ without conſulting the ſtars, he would not engage in the 9 
6 Journey, unleſs they promiſed him good ſucceſs in it. 148 
0 He therefore demanded ſome time to conſult them, after 1 
s which he promiſed to accompany his patron, provided he 9 
C might chuſe the propitious hour for their departure: for Mo- THY 
15 rin aſſuted him, that it was of the laſt importance to begin 1 
M his enterpriſes under a favourable aſpect of the ſtars. Cha- Ki 
t vigny readily complying with this, Morin found, that they At 

A ought to depart upon the gth of May, at nine minutes after 

3 four in the morning ; and begged, that every thing might 

e be ready againſt that moment. The maſter's orders were ſo 

at well executed, that, at that nick of time, every thing was 

* prepared for the journey. There were four good dials in 

Js the count's garden, by which they obſerved, for the ſpace 

a of half an hour, the approaches of the critical minute ; and 


e they ſtepped into the coach preciſely, when the ſhadow of 
the dials was upon the point of touching that minute. They 1 
| arrived 1 
ih 


j 
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arrived happily at Antibes; and, when Chavigny was about 
to return to Paris, his aſtrologer told him, that he muſt chuſe 
the hour of their departure by the heavens. Chavigny.com- 
plied as before, and cauſed the neceſſaries of their journey 
to be prepared with ſo much exactneſs, that he and his at- 
tendants mounted their horſes upon the 2d of July, at twenty- 
ſeven minutes after four in the morning, and had a very 
proſperous journey; which it would certainly be injurious 

not to impute to the management of this aſtrologer. 
Mäoorin's friends pretend, that his horoſcopes have fre- 
quently foretold the truth. His firſt eſſay, as we have ob- 
ſerved, was foretelling the impriſonment of the biſhop of 
Boulogne; but he diſplayed his kill in an extraordinary 
manner, and paſſed for a maſter in his art, in foretelling 
that Lewis XIII. would recover of that dangerous diſeaſe 
Vita Mori- With which he was ſeized at Lyons. The queen-mother, 
ni, &c. p. 13. confounded with the unlucky predictions of other aſtrologers, 
wrote to cardinal Berulle, to order Morin to examine the 
king's horoſcope. He did ſo ;. and found by the ſtars, that 
the king's illneſs would be violent, but not mortal. His 
prediction proved true, and he was royally rewarded for his 
pains ; while the other aſtrologers were ſent, very juſtly, to 
Ibid the gallies. Upon this, they tell us, that he was to be the 
only perſon who had liberty to examine the king's horoſcope, 
as in ancient times, there was only one painter who was 
allowed to draw Alexander the Great. But, however right 
Morin might ſometimes happen to be in his predictions, we 
may be ſure that he was oftener wrong; nor were there 
wanting thoſe who laughed at his errors, as well as ridi- 
culed his art. Among theſe was the illuſtrious Gaſſendi, 
whoſe death he ſeems to have foretold, from a motive of 
ſpleen and reſentment ; but very unfortunately was out in 
his calculations, when his own honour and the credit of his 
Gaffens, ſcience was capitally concerned. We will not quote all the 
oper. vol. i. obſervations which Gaſſendi made upon this occaſion, but 
I. 2471648. content ourſelves with the following words of his abridger : 
1 A. I could here,” fays he, „give a detail of the horoſcope 
brege de la of mr. Maridat, member 1 the grand council, in Which 


philolophie cc you would find, that the aſtrologer Morin, who made it, 


— has ſucceeded as well in it as Noſtrodamus did in that of 
p. 485. mr. Suffredy: but it is ſo ſtuffed with folly, impertinence, 
edit. 1684. c and falſe facts, and ſmells fo ſtrongly of the quack or gip- 

& fy, whoſe only aim is to cheat and cozen you of a piece 


<«. of money, that it is with difficulty I can think of it pa- 


the 


« tiently. I ſhall only ſay, to the eternal ſhame of Morin 
. — 66 
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te the aſtrologer, that obſerving mr. Gaſſendi, who laughed 
at his judicial aſtrology, to be infirm, and affected with a 


% defluxion upon his Jungs, he had the impudence to fore- 


tel, and to publiſh his prediction to all the world, by a 
« pamphlet written on. purpoſe, that he would die about 
the end of July, or the beginning of Auguſt, in the year 
* 1650; pretending, by this prediction, to erect a trophy 
in honour of his dirology : and yet, for all this, mr. Gaſ- 
„ ſend! was never in better health than at this time; for he 
had recovered his vigour to ſuch a degree, that, as I well 
© remember, he and I, upon the 5th of February in the 
following year, aſcended the mountain of Toulon toge- 
ce ther, to make experiments concerning a vacuum.“ 
Morin died at Paris, upon the 6th of November, 1656, 
He wrote a great number of books, whoſe titles it would be 
tedious, as well as uſelefs, to enumerate ; but did not live 
to publiſh his favourite performance, I mean his Aſtrologia 
Gallica, which had coſt him thirty years labour. It was 
printed, however, at the Hague, in 1661, in one volume 
in folio, with two epiſtles dedicatory ; the one from the au- 
thor to Jeſus Chriſt, the other addreſſed to Louiſa Maria de 
Gonzaga, queen of Poland. That princeſs encouraged Mo- 
rin to undertake this great work, and paid the charges of the 
impreflion. At the time when it was affirmed that ſhe was 
to be married to a prince, Morin affirmed that that mar- 
riage ſhould never take place, and that ſhe was deſtined to 
the bed of a monarch : ſo that there is no room to wonder 
that ſhe-ſhould engage herſelf in expences for the ſake of a 
book, whoſe author had flattered her with the hopes of a 
crown, which ſhe afterwards wore. Beſides, that princeſs 
put a great deal of confidence in aſtrology, and ſuch people 
the aſtrologers have always been wiſe enough to flatter with 
good fortune, However, what Guy Patin obſerved upon 
this occaſion is very juſt, and we will here tranſcribe it, 


513 


« I underſtand,” fays he, ** that the Aſtrologia Gallica of Patin, lettys 


Lal 


* that it abuſes the Pariſian and other phyſicians, who give 
* no credit to judicial aſtrology ; and I do not wonder that 
* the author ſhould behave in this manner, for he was a 
* a fool. The book is printed in one volume in folio. 
* The queen of Poland gave 2000 crowns to carry on the 
«© edition, at the recommendation of one of her ſecretaries, 
* who is a lover of aftrology. You ſee in what manner 


« crowned heads are impoſed upon. If it had been a book 


„ which might have been of uſe to the public, the author 
Vor. VIII. && „ would 


the ſieur Morin is at laſt finiſhed at the Hague. I am told, 335. 
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& would not have found one, either to print it, or to bear 
Lettre 65, „ the charges of the preſs.” Elſewhere he writes thus: 
dared Nov. I have another death to inform you of; it is that of the 
7, 2636. 4 fjeur Morin: ſo that you ſee he 1s dead at the year's end, 
ec as well as mr. Gaſſendi. But they are in no danger of 
* quarrelling with one another now: for the one is buried 
at St. Nicholas in the Fields, and the other at St. Stephen's 
on the Mount. The one was a man of great wiſdom, 
« the other a fool, and half mad: but, however that 
& be, it is certain that, in the other world, they will be 
cc upon a level with one another, in ſpite of all the mathe- 
„ matics, and all the pretenſions to judicial aſtrology, with 

&« which Morin was poſſeſſed.“ 

But as much folly and madneſs as Guy Patin imputed to 
this profeſſor of mathematics, and he certainly had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of both, it muſt be remembered, that he re- 
. ceived ſeveral teſtimonies of eſteem from the great mr. Des 
Billet, Vie Cartes. He became acquainted with this philoſopher in 
= 3 the year 1626, and ſome time aſter made him a preſent of 
i. p. 357, his book upon the longitude, which was acknowledged by 
Ibid, p. 265. a very obliging letter. He ſent him alſo, in 1638, ſome ob- 
jections to his Theory of light, which mr. Des Cartes re- 
- plied to. It is certain, that he did not deſpiſe them ; but 
thought, as ſoon as he received them, that they deſerved to 
be conſidered, both upon the account of their weight, and 
Vol. i, of his the difficulty of ſolving them. He wrote once and again to 
letter, father — lon and defired him to tell Morin, that he 
Baller, vt not only took his pamphlet in very good part, but that 
ſupra, ©« he was obliged to him for his objections, ſince they were 
P. 355 „ very proper to excite him to ſearch more narrowly after 
c the truth; and that he would not fail to anſwer them 


c as punCtually, as civilly, and as ſpeedily as poſſible.“ 


Morini vit, MORIN (JonnN) a moſt learned perſon, was born at. 
written by Blois, of proteſtant parents, in 1591. He was inſtructed 
_— and in the belles lettres at Rochelle, and afterwards went to 
prefixed to Leyden, where he made himſelf very ſkilful in the Greek, 
Antiquitates Latin, and oriental tongues, and applied himſelf to philo- 
. ac. ſophy, law, mathematics, and divinity. Returning to 
Lond. 1682, France, he went to ſettle at Paris, where he gained an ac- 
25 quaintance with cardinal du Perron, and was converted by 

him to the catholic religion. Some time after he entered 

into the congregation of the oratory, lately eſtabliſhed, and 


began to make himſelf known by his learning and his works. 


In 1626, he publiſhed ſome. Exercitations upon the * 
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of patriarchs and primates, and the ancient uſage of eccle- 4 2 

ſiaſtical cenſures, dedicated to pope Urban VIII. He un- 14. Were | 
dertook, in 1628, the edition of the Septuagint Bible, with . .' il 
the verſion made by Nobilius, and put a preface before 1 7 aw | 
in which he treats of the authority of the Septuagint, com- ve 4-24) 1 
mends the edition of it that had been made at Rome, by , /* /4 9 /, 

order of Sixtus V. in 1587, which he had followed, and - 
maintains that we ought to prefer this verſion to the preſent? a 


: 
. 
o 


Hebrew text, becauſe this has been, he ſays, corrupted by, ol * 21 1 


the Jews: Before this work was ready to appear, he gave „ 7 
the public, in 1629, a Hiſtory, written in French, of the?“ 9 
of the greatneſs and temporal ſovereignty conferred on the 
Roman church by the kings of France. But this book was | 
not well recieved at Rome, and Morin was forced to pro. © ©" * 


' miſe that he would retrench and correct it. He publiſhedg-; //; Nu 


y 4 
At 


ſoon after, Exercitations upon the Samaritan Pentateuch; for 1 
f e 
£ Rn 


the ſake of eſtabliſhing which, he ſtoutly attacks the integri- 
ty of the Hebrew text. As they laboured then in the Poly- Ae 


plot at Paris, Morin took upon himſelf the care of the edi- 5 i 


tion of the Samaritan Pentateuch. His endeavours to exalt /** *** 0 


this, together with the Greek and Latin verſions of the See gell. , x 


o 


Bible, at the expence of the Hebrew, made him very ob- Tra i 
noxious to ſome learned men; and he was attacked by Hot- „ 7 
tinger and Buxtorf in particular. But this only enhanced Parr bd e. 
his merit at the court of Rome; inſomuch that cardinal . 4 

Barberini invited him thither, by order of the pope; who re- acre 


4 f - : * „ 
ceived him very graciouſly, and intended to make uſe of him Pani en. 1 


in the re- union of the Greek to the Roman church, which 4 474 67 
was then in agitation. He was pry careſſed at Rome 4 
and intimate with Lucas Holſtenius, Le 


3 


{ 


o Allatius, and all , 2 1 
the learned there. After having continued nine years at 7 WM" 2 . 


Rome, he was recalled, by order of cardinal Richelieu, to 
France, where he ſpent the remainder of his life in learned 
labours, and died of an apoplexy at Paris, the 28th of Fe- 
bruary, 1659. | | 

His works are very numerous, and ſome of them much 
valued by proteſtants, as well as papiſts, on account of the 
oriental learning contained in them. Father Simon has 
given us, under the title of Antiquitates ecclefhiz orientalis, 
a collection of letters to and from father Morin, which were 
found among the papers of father Amelot, and cauſed them 
to be — at London in 1682, with the life of Morin, of 


which he himſelf is ſuppoſed to be the author. "Theſe let- 
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MORI N. 


ters contain many curious particulars relating to criticiſm 


and hiſtory, and are full of oriental erudition. 


MORIN (Simon) a celebrated fanatic of the ſeven- 
teenth century, was born at Richemont, near Aumale, and 
had been clerk to mr. Charron, general paymaſter of the 
army. He was very ignorant and illiterate z and therefore 
it is no wonder if, meddling in ſpiritual matters, he fell into 


— errors. He was not content with broaching his whim- 


es in converſation, he wrote them down in a book, which 
he cauſed to be privately printed in the year 1647, under the 
title of Penſées de Morin dedices au roi; or, Morin's 
thoughts dedicated to the king. This book is a medley of 
conceit and ignorance, and contains the moſt remarkable 
errors which were afterwards condemned in the Quietiſts; 
only that Morin carries them to a greater length than any 
one elſe has done: for he affirms, that the moſt enormous 
„fins do not remove a ſinner from the ſtate of grace, but 
« ſerve, on the contrary, to humble the pride of man.“ 


He ſays, that in all ſects and nations God has a number 


% of the elect, true members of the church; that there 
« would ſoon be a general reformation, all nations being 
juſt about to be converted to the true faith; and that 
* this great reformation was to be effected by the ſecond 
© coming of Jeſus Chriſt, and Morin incorporated with him.“ 
He was in priſon at Paris, at the time when Gaſſendi's friends 
were writing againſt the aſtrologer John Baptiſt Morin, whom 


they upbraided (but, as he replied, falſely) with being the 


brother of this fanatic. This was about the year 1650, after 
which Simon Morin was ſet at liberty as a viſionary, and ſuf- 


| fered to continue ſo till the year 1661; when Des Marets 


de St. Sorlin, who, though a fanatic and viſionary himſelf, 
had conceived a violent averſion to him, diſcovered his whole 
ſcheme, and had him taken up. The means Des Marets 
made uſe of for this diſcovery was, by pretending to be one 
of his diſciples ; and he carried his treachery and diſſimula- 
tion ſo far, as to acknowledge him “ for the Son of man 
« riſen again.” This acknowledgment fo pleaſed Morin, 
that he conferred upon him, as a particular grace, the office 
of being his harbinger, calling him „ a real John the Bap- 
<« tiſt revived.” Then Des Marets impeached him, and 
became his accuſer ; upon which Morin was brought to a 
trial, and condemned to be burnt alive; which ſentence was 
executed on him at Paris, upon the 14th of March, 1663, 


in the form and manner following: after having made the 


amende 
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MORINUES. 
amende honorable in his ſhirt, with a cord about his neck, 
and a torch in his hand, before the principal gate of the 
church of Notre Dame, he was carried to the place of exe- 
cution, and there tied to a ſtake to be burnt alive, together 
with his book intitled Penſces de Morin, as alſo all his pa- 
pers and his trial. Afterwards his aſhes were thrown into 
the air, as a puniſhment for his having aſſumed the title of 
the Son of God. His accomplices too were condemned to 
aſſiſt at his execution, and then to ſerve in the gallies for 
life, after having been whipped by the hangman, and marked 
with a burning iron with fleurs de lis upon the right and 
left ſhoulders. Morin gave out, that he would rife again 
the third day; which made many of the mob gather together 
at the place where he was burnt, It is ſaid, that when the 
preſident de Lamoignon aſked him whether it was written 
in any part of ſcripture, that the great Prophet, or new Meſ- 
ſiah, ſhould paſs through the fire, he cited this text by way 


of anſwer: «© Ione me examinaſti, & non eſt inventa in 


© me iniquitas :” that is, Thou haſt tried me with fire, 
and no wickedneſs hath been found in me.” Morin died 
with remarkable reſolution ; and it was then thought, the 
judges had been too rigorous in their ſentence, and that ſend- 
ing him to a mad-houſe had been ſufficient. They replied 
in defence of themſelves, that Morin had owned many im- 
pious tenets, and that not in ſudden ſtarts and fits of heat, 
but in cool blood, and with deliberate obſtinacy. But then 
a queſtion will ariſe, whether a fool, any more than a mad- 
man, ought to be capitally puniſhed for any opinion or de- 
gree of ſtubbornneſs? | | 


MORINUS (STEPHAN Us) a very learned French 
proteſtant, was the ſon of a merchant, and born at Caen, 
the 1it of January, 1625. Loſing his father at three years 
of age, he fell under the care of his mother, who deſigned 
him for trade : but his inclination carrying him vehemently 
to books, he was ſuffered to purſue it. He went' through 
the claſſics and philoſophy at Caen, and then removed to 
Sedan, to ſtudy theology under Peter du Moulin, who con- 
ceived a great friendſhip and eſteem for him. He afterwards 


continued his theological ſtudies under Andrew Rivet, and 


joined to them that of the oriental tongues, in which he 
made a great proficiency under the famous Golius. Return- 
ing to his country in 1649, he became. a miniſter of two 
churches in the neighbourhood of Caen; and, in 1652, 
married a wife. He was much diſtinguiſhed by his uncom- 
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MORIN US. 


mon parts and learning, and had ſeveral vn offers 


made him from abroad; but he did not care to ſtir from his 
own country. In 1664, he was choſen miniſter of Caen; 


and his merits ſoon connected him in friendſhip with ſeveral 


learned men which were then in that city ; ſuch as Huetius, 


| Segrais, Bochart, and others. The revocation of the edict 


of Nantes, in 1685, obliging him to quit Caen, he retired 
with his wife and three children into Holland. He went 
at firſt to Leyden, but ſoon after was called to Amſterdam, 
to be profeſſor of the oriental tongues in the univerſity there; 
to which employment was joined, two years after, that of 
miniſter in ordinary. He died, after a long indiſpoſition 
both of body and mind, the 5th of May, 1700. 

He was the author of ſeveral works: as, 1. Diſſertationes 
octo, in quibus multa ſacræ & profanæ antiquitatis monu- 
menta explicantur, Genevz 1683, 8 vo. A ſecond edition, 
enlarged and corrected, was printed at Dort 1700, in 8vo. 
2. Oratio inauguralis de linguarum orientalium ad intelli- 
gentiam facre ſcripture utilitate, L. Bat. 1686. This was 
reprinted with, 3. Explanationes ſacræ & philologicæ in ali- 


| * V. & N. Teſtamenti loca, L. Bat. 1698, 8vo. 4. 


Exercitationes de lingua primæva ejuſque appendicibus; Ul- 
trajecti 1694, 4to. 5. Diſſertatio de paradiſo terreſtri; 
printed in Bochart's works, the third edition of which were 
publiſhed at Utrecht in 1692, with Bochart's life by Morin 


prefixed. 6. Epiſtolæ duæ ſeu reſponſiones ad Antonium 


Van Dale de Pentateucho Samaritano ; printed with Van 
Dale's De origine & progreſſu idolatriæ, at Amſterdam 1696, 


in 4to. 7. Lettre ſur origine de la langue Hebraique, with 
an anſwer of Huetius; printed in the firſt volume of Diſſer- 


tations ſur diverſes matieres de religion & de philologie, re- 
cueillies par M. Vabbe de Tilladet, Paris 1712, in 12mo. 
Morin endeavours to prove in this letter, that the Hebrew 


language is as old as the creation, and that God himſelf in- 


ſpired it into Adam. His great fondneſs for this language, 
made him run into ſome extravagant notions about it, as 
mr. Huet tells him in his anſwer. Laſtly, Morin prefixed 
a Life of Jacobus Palmerius to the Græciæ antique deſerip- 


tio, printed at Leyden, 1678, in 4to. 


Henry Morin, his ſon, who died at Caen the 16th of 


July, 1728, aged ſeventy-three years, was a member of the 


academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres at Paris: and there 
are ſeveral diſſertations of his in the Memoirs of this 
deademy * 
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MORI SON. 519 
MORISON (Ro BERT) phyſician and profeſſor of 
botany at Oxford, was born at Aberdeen, in the year 1620, 
and educated in that univerſity, where he took a maſter of 
arts degree in 1638. He ſtudied mathematics at the firſt, 
but afterwards applied himſelf to botany, for which he had a 
ſtrong inclination. The civil wars obliged him to leave his 
country; and he went and fixed at Paris, where he applied 
himſelf again with great eagerneſs to botany, and alſo. ana- 
tomy. He took the degree of doctor in phyſic at Angus, in 
the year 1648; and his reputation as a great botaniſt being 
very well known, he was introduced to the duke of Orleans, 
who, in the year 1650, gave him the direction of the royal 
gardens at Blois. He exerciſed this office till the death of 
that prince, and afterwards went over to England, in Au- 
guſt 1660. Charles II. to whom the duke of Orleans had 
preſented him at Blois, in February of the ſame year, ſent 
for him to London, and gave him the title of his phyſician, 
and that of profeſſor royal of botany, with a penſion of 
200]. ſterling per annum. Afterwards he was choſen fel- 
low. of the college of phyſicians. While he was in the ſer- 
vice of the duke of Orleans, he added to the collection in 
the gardens at Blois 250 plants, which no one had ever de- 
ſcribed before; and he formed a new method of explaining 
botany. He ſhewed it to the duke, who exhorted him to 
write the Hiſtory of plants according to that plan, promiſing, 
at the ſame time, to bear the charges of it, and to leave him 
the whole profit. That prince's death hindered the execu- 
tion of this deſign: but, when Moriſon came to enjoy a 
penſion under the king of Great-Britain, he began to be 
more in earneſt than ever about this great attempt. He had 5 
publiſhed, in 1669, his Præludium botanicum, which pro- ( 
cured him ſo much reputation, that the univerſity of Oxford if 
choſe him for their botanical profeſſor. In 1672, the ninth I hon belly "== 
ſection of the ſecond part of his Hiſtory of plants appeared, J. +, . 92 
which the author now gave as a ſpecimen of his great work. I. 
The univerſity contributed a large ſum to carry on the im- T0 
preſſion of this book; which, together with the favourable ,#E 3% 
reception it met with, ſo encouraged him to purſue his great 2, Af ; aA 
project, that, in 1680, he publiſhed the ſecond part of his, Vg K,. +18 
Hittory of plants. He did not, however, live to finiſh 277 4 N pf} 4 
but died at London, in November 1683, at the age of cf - 
ſixty-three. Wood tells us, that he received a bruiſe on Athes. '@ * 
his breaſt, by the pole of a coach, as he was croſſing the e 9 
ſtreet between the end of St. Martin's-lane and Northum- TY | /6 96 1. 8 
berland-houſe, near Charing-croſs, of which he died the - / Pay 1 
| K k 4 day » (T #4 $1 
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day after; and that he was buried in the church of St. Mar- 
tin in the Fields. 5 


MORLEY (dr. GgokR E) a learned Engliſh biſhop, 
was ſon of Francis Morley, eſq; by Sarah his wife, ſiſter 


to ſir John Denham, one of the barons of the Exchequer, 


and born in Cheapſide, London, the 27th of February, 
1597. He loſt his parents when very young, and alſo his 
patrimony, by his father's being engaged for other people's 
debts. However, at the age of fourteen, he was elected 
one of the king's ſcholars at Weſtminſter-ſchool, and be- 
came a ſtudent of Chriſt-church Oxford, in 1615, where 
he took the firſt degree in arts in 1618, and the fecond in 
1621. Then he went to be chaplain to Robert earl-of Car- 
narvon and his lady, with whom he lived till he was forty- 
three years old, i. e. till 1640, without having, or ſecking 
any preferment in the church. After that, he was preſented 
to the rectory of Hartheld in Suſſex, which he exchanged fer 
the rectory of Mildenhall in Wiltſhire : but, before this ex- 
change, king Charles I. to whom he was chaplain in ordi- 
nary, had given him a canonry of Chriſt- church Oxford, in 
1641. This is ſaid to be the only preferment he ever de- 
fired ; and he gave the firſt year's profit of it to his majeſty, 
towards the charge of the war, then begun. Abour that 
time, he preached one of the firſt ſolemn ſermons before 
the houſe of commons; but ſo little to their liking, that he 
was not commanded to print it, as all the other preachers 
had been. Nevertheleſs, he was nominated one of the aſ- 
ſembly of divines, but never appeared among them : on the 
contrary, he always remained with the king, and did him 
what ſervice he could. In the beginning of 1645, he was 
deprived of all his preferments, and impriſoned for ſome 
little time. He was one of the divines who aſſiſted the king 


at the treaty of Newport in the Ifle of Wight. In March 


T648-9, he prepared the brave lord Capel for death, and 
accompanied him to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill. 
In 1649 he left England, and waited upon the king at 
the Hague, who received him very graciouſly, and carried 
him firſt into France, and afterwards to Breda with him. 
But the king not being permitted to take his own divines 
with him, when he ſet out upon his expedition to Scotland, 
in June 1650, dr. Morley thereupon withdrew to the Hague; 
and, after a ſhort ſtay there, went and lived with his friend 
dr. John Earle at Antwerp, in the houſe of fir Charles Cot- 
terel, After they had thus continued about a year ee” 
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MORLEY. 

fir Charles being invited to be ſteward to the queen of Bo- 
hemia, and dr. Farle to attend upon James duke of York in 
France, dr. Morley then removed into the family of the 
lady Frances Hyde, wife of fir Edward Hyde, in the ſame 
city of Antwerp; and all the time he remained there, which 
was three or four years, he read the ſervice of the church of 


England twice every day, catechiſed once a week, and ad- 


miniſtered the communion once a month, to all the Engliſſi 
in that city that would attend; as he did afterwards at Breda, 
for four years together, in the ſame family. But betwixt 
his going from Antwerp and his coming to Breda, he of- 
ficiated at the Hague about two years, as chaplain to the 
queen of Bohemia, without expecting or receiving any re- 
ward. As he had been happy at home in the acquaintance 


and friendſhip of many eminent men, ſuch as lord Falkland, 


ſir Edward Hyde, dr. Hammond, dr. Sanderſon, mr. Chil- 
lingworth, dr. Sheldon, &c. fo he was alſo abroad, in that 
of the moſt learned Bochart, Salmaſius, Daniel Heinſius, 
Rivet, &c. 55 
When all things were preparing for the king's reſtoration, 
dr. Morley was ſent over by chancellor Hyde, two months 
before, to help to pave the way for that great event: and, 
upon the king's return, he was not only reſtored to his 
canonry, but alſo promoted to the deanery of Chriſt- church. 
He was inſtalled the 27th of July, 1660; and nominated 
to the biſhopric of Worceſter in October following. In 
1661, he was a principal manager at the conference between 
the epiſcopal and preſbyterian divines, commiſſioned under 
the great ſeal to review the liturgy. Some time after, he 
was made dean of his majeſty's royal chapel; and, in 1662, 
tranſlated to the biſhopric of Wincheſter : when the king, it 
is ſaid, told him, + he would be never the richer for it.” He 
was a great benefactor to this ſee: for, not to mention 
ſmaller things, he ſpent above 89001. in repairing Farnham- 
caſtle, and above 40001. in purchaſing Wincheſter-houſe 
at Chelſea, to annex to this ſee. Many other benefactions 
of his are recorded. He gave 1001. per annum to Chriſt- 
church in Oxford, for the public uſe of that college: he 


founded five ſcholarſhips of 101. per annum each, in Pem- 


broke-college, three for the iſle of Jerſey, and two for Guern- 
ſey : he gave, at ſeveral times, upwards of 18001. to the 
church of St. Paul's London : and he bequeathed in his 
will 10001. to purchaſe lands for the augmenting ſome 


ſmall vicarages. By temperance and exerciſe he reached a 


very old age: for he did not die till the 29th of October, 
| | 1684, 
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hook 2. 


MORLEY. 

1684, when he was above eighty- ſix years. Biſhop Burnet 
tells us, that“ he had been firſt known to the world as a 
% friend of the lord Falkland, and that was enough to raiſe 
c a man's character. He had continued many years in the 
c lord Clarendon's family, and was his particular friend. 
&« He was a Calviniſt with relation to the Arminian points, 
and was thought a friend to the puritans before the wars; 
c but he took care, after his promotion, to free himſelf from 
all ſuſpicions of that kind. He was a pious and charitable 
man, of a very exemplary life, but extremely paſſionate, 
“ and very obſtinate.” | 

Dr. Morley was the author of ſome ſmall pieces, of which 
the following is a hiſt. 1. A ſermon at the coronation of 
Charles II. the 23d of April, 1661, 4to. In the dedication 
to the king, by whoſe command it was publiſhed, he ſays, 
that he was now paſt his great climacterical, and this was 
« the firſt time that ever he appeared in print.” 2. Vindi- 
cation of himſelf from mr. Baxter's calumny, &c. 1662, 4to. 
3 Epiſtola apologetica & parænetica ad theologum quendam 

elgam ſcripta, 1663, 4to; written at Breda, June the 7th, 
1659 ; reprinted in 1683, under this title, Epiſtola, &c. in 
qua agitur de ſeren. regis Car. II. erga reformatam religi- 
onem effectu. In this letter, he attempts to clear Charles II. 
from the imputation of popery, and urges the Dutch to lend 
their utmoſt aſſiſtance towards his + rf; wing but he was 
miſtaken in his maſter's religion, and perhaps lived long 
enough to know it. 4. The ſum of a conference with 
Darcey, a jeſuit, at Bruſſels, June the 23d, 1649. 5: An 
argument drawn from the evidence and certainty of ſenſe, 
againſt the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 6. Vindication 
of the argument, &c. 7. Anſwer.to father Creſſy's letter; 
written about 1662. 8. Sermon before, the king, Novem- 
ber 5, 1667. 9. Anſwer to a letter written by a Romiſh 
prieſt, 1676. 10. Letter to Anne duchefs of York, ſome 
few months before her death, written January 24, 1670. 
This lady, the daughter of fir Edward Hyde, was inſtructed 
in the proteſtant religion by our author, while he lived at 
Antwerp in her father's family, but afterwards went over to 


the church of Rome, which occaſioned this letter. 11. Ad 


clariſimum virum Janum Ulitium epiſtolæ duz de invoca- 
tione ſanctorum; written July the 1ſt, 1659. All the above 
pieces, except the firſt and ſecond, were printed together in 
1683, 4to. 12. A letter to. the earl of Angleſey, of the 
means to keep out popery, &c. printed at the end of, A 
true account of the whole proceedings betwixt James _ 


MORN AL. 


of Ormond and Arthur earl of Angleſey, 1683, folio. 13. 
Vindication of himſelf from mr. Baxter's injurious reflections, 
&c. 1683, 4to, He made alſo, 14. An epitaph for king 
James I. 1625, which was printed at the end of Spotſwood's 
Hiftory of the church of Scotland; and is ſaid to have been 
the author of, 15. A character of king Charles II. 1660, 
in one ſheet, 4to. 


MORNAY (PHIL pr) lord of Pleſſis Marly, an il- Hitoire de 


. Y la vi 7 c. 
luſtrious French proteſtant, privy counſellor of Henry IV. my — 


1 647. 


and governor of Saumur, was born at Buhi in Vexin, upon 
the 5th of November 1549. He was deſcended from a very 
ancient and noble family, which had in courſe of time di- 


' vided itſelf into ſeveral branches, and produced many great 


and eminent men. His father James de Mornay had done 
great ſervices to the royal family in the wars ; but in the 
time of peace led a very retired life, and was greatly at- 
tached to the religion of his country. He deſigned Philip 
for the church, as he was a younger ſon, with a view of 
ſucceeding his uncle Bertin de Mornay, who was dean of 
Beauvais and abbe of Saumur, and who had promiſed to 
reſign thoſe preferments to him; but theſe views were 
broken by the death of the uncle. In the mean time his 
mother, who was the daughter of Charles du Bec Creſpin, 
vice-admiral of France, and chamberlain to Francis II. was 
ſecretly an Hugonot ; and had taken care to inſpire her ſon 


523 


inſenſibly with her own principles. His father died about bia. 


two years after his uncle, when Philip was not more than 
ten years of age; and his mother, making open profeſſion 
of the proteſtant religion in the year 1561, ſet up a lecture 
in her own houſe, which perfectly confirmed Philip in it. 
His literary education was all the while carrying on with 
the utmoſt care and circumſpection: he had maſters pro- 
vided him in all languages and ſciences ; and the progreſs 
he made in all, was what might be expected from his very 
uncommon parts and application. | 

In the year 1567, du Pleſſis was obliged to retire from 
Paris, where he was purſuing his ſtudies, on- account of 
the commotions which were breaking out again; and ſoon 
after took up arms, and ſerved a campaign or two. But 
having the misfortune to break one of his arms, he quitted 
the profeſſion of a ſoldier, and began to entertain thoughts 


of travelling into foreign countries, not only to be out of 


the way, till the civil wars ſhould be at an end, but for the 
fake of ſome baths, which he hoped would reſtore to = 
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Hiſtoire de the free uſe of his arm. He arrived at Geneva in the latter 


la vie, &c, 
A. Leide, 


MOR NA x. 


end of Auguſt 1568, not without the greateſt danger and 
peril to himſelf; for all places were ſo full of ſoldiers, and 
the paſſages ſo guarded, that it was difficult for one of his 
religion to paſs with ſafety. He made but a ſhort ſtay at 
Geneva, on account of the plague, which was there; but 


taking his way through Switzerland, he went to Heidelberg 
in Germany, Here he became acquainted with Emmanuel 


Tremellius, and other learned men, and entered upon the 
ſtudy of the civil law. In September 1569, he went to 
Francfort, where he was affectionately received by the ce- 
lebrated Longuet, who gave him inſtructions for his future 
travels, and recommendatory letters to ſeveral great men. 
He ſtaid ſome time afterwards at Padua, for the fake of per- 
fecting himſelf farther in the knowledge of the civil law, 
and then proceeded to Venice. He had a great deſire to 
make the tour of the eaſt; but as the Venetians and Turks 
were then at war about the iſle of Cyprus, it was impoſſible 


for him to paſs the coaſts of Iſtria and Dalmatia, with any 


degree of ſafety. From Venice, in the year 1571, he went 
to Rome, where he came into perils about his religion. He 


had experienced fomething of this ſort at Venice, where an 
officer of the inquiſition had been very buſy about bim; but 


| Ibid, 


the management of great affairs, had ſpread his' name far 


he had the good luck to eſcape in both places, and from 
Rome he returned to Venice, from Venice to Vienna; and 
from thence, after taking a round through Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, Miſnia, Saxony, Hefle, Franconia, to Francfort, 
where he arrived in September 1571. Though he was very 
young when he ſet out upon his travels, yet he never ſuf⸗ 
tered the man of pleaſure to get the better of the philoſo- 
pher; but made that profitable uſe of them, which a wiſe 
man will always make. He examined every thing that was 
Curious in every place; and that nothing might eſcape him, 
he attentively peruſed not only the general hiſtory of the 
countries, but alſo the hiſtories of each particular town and 
province, through which he paſſed. Nor was he only at- 
tentive to their antiquities; but remarked alſo whatever was 
worth notice in the manners, cuſtoms, policy, and conſti- 
tution of each. 5 | 

In the ſpring of the year 1572, he went into Flanders to 
ſurvey the ſituation, the ſtrength, the fortifications, and 
garriſons of that country, and afterwards paſſed over to Eng- 


land, where he was graciouſly received by queen Elizabeth: 


for his parts, his knowledge, his uncommon capacity for 


and 
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MORNAY. 


and wide, and made him courted, eſpecially by the great, 
In 1575, he married, and publiſhed the ſame year a treatiſe 
Concerning life and death; for though du Pleſſis was often 


employed in civil affairs, and oftener ſolicited to engage in 


them; yet as he was ever a lover of books and retirement, he 
ſpent a great deal of his time in reading and writing. In 
the year 1576, he was wounded and made a priſoner; but 
gaining his liberty, he went -to the court of the king of 
Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of France, who received 
him very graciouſly, gave him one of the firſt places in his 
council, and upon all occaſions paid great deference to his 
judgment. Du Pleſſis on his part did the king great ſer- 
vices. He went into England to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of 


queen Elizabeth for him in 1577, into Flanders in 1578, 


and to the diet of Augſburg in 1579. In 1578, he pub» 


liſhed a treatiſe Concerning the church, in which he ex- 


plained his motives for leaving the popiſh, and embracing 
the proteſtant religion : and in 1579, began his celebrated 
book Upon the truth of the chriſtian religion. But before 
he had made any progreſs in this, he was ſeized with an ill- 
neſs, which was thought to be the effects of ſome poiſon 
that had been given him at Anvers the year before, with a 
view of deſtroying him. He recovered, though dangerouſly 


ill, and continued to do ſervice to the king of Navarre and 


the proteſtant religion. From the year 1585, when the 
league commenced, he was more intimately connected with 
the affairs of the king; and in 1590, was made his coun- 
ſellor of ſtate, after having been inveſted with the govern- 
ment of Saumur the year before. In the year 1592, the 
king pitched upon him to confer with monſieur de Villeroy 
upon the ſubject of the king's religion; but the extravagant 
demands of de Villeroy rendered their conference of no effect. 
Du Pleſſis, however, oppoſed the king's converſion to po- 
pery, as long as he could ; and when he could prevent it no 
longer, withdrew himſelf gradually from court, and gave 
himſelf up to reading and writing. 

In the year 1596, he publiſhed a piece intitled, The juſt 
procedures of thoſe of the reformed religion; in which he 
removes the imputation of the preſent troubles and diſſen- 
tions from the proteſtants, and throws the blame on thoſe, 
who injuriouſſy denied them that liberty, which their great 
ſervices had deſerved. In the year 1598, he publiſhed his 
treatiſe. Upon the euchariſt, which occaſioned the conference 
at Fontainebleau in the year 1600, between mr. du Perron, 
then biſhop of Evereux, afterwards cardinal, and mr. du 

| h Pleflis ; 
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526 MORNAY. 

Pleſſis; and raiſed his reputation and credit among the pro- 
teſtants to ſo prodigious an height, that he was called by 
many * the proteſtants pope.” In the year 1607, he pub- 
liſhed a work intitled, 'The myſtery of iniquity, or the 
hiſtory of the papacy, which was written, as moſt of his 
other works were, firſt in French, and then, like them, 
tranſlated into Latin. Here he ſhews, by what gradual pro- 
greſſions the popes have riſen. to that eccleſiaſtical tyranny, 
which was foretold by the, apoſtles ; and what oppoſitions 
from time to time all nations have given them. This ſeems 
to have been a work of prodigious labour; yet it is ſaid, 
that he was not above nine months in compoſing it. About 
this time alſo he publiſhed, An exhortation to the Jews'con- 
cerning the Meffiah, in which he applies a great deal of 
Hebrew learning very judiciouſly ; and for this he was com- 
plimented by the elder Buxtorf. There are ſeveral other 
little things of his writing ; but his capital work, and for 
which he has been moſt diſtinguiſhed, is his book Upon 
the truth of the chriſtian religion, in which he employs the 
weapons of reaſon and learning with great force and ſkill 
ainſt Atheiſts, Epicureans, Heathens, Jews, Mahometans, 
and other infidels, as he tells us in his title. This book was 
dedicated to Henry IV. while he was king of Navarre 
only, in the year 1582, and the year after tranſlated by him- 
ſelf into Latin. As a Frenchman,” ſays he in his pre- 
face to the reader, I have endeavoured to ſerve my own 
c country firſt; and as a Chriſtian, the univerſal kingdom 
Jog:zmens of Chriſt next.” Monſieur Baillet has obſerved with juſt- 
ees ſcavans, neſs, that * the proteſtants of France had great reaſon to 
228. Pi, be proud of having ſuch a man as Mornay du Pleſſis of 
— ns ce their party: a gentleman, who beſides the nobleneſs of 
his birth, is diſtinguiſhed by many fine qualities both 

“ natural and acquired.“ IT 1 
In the year 1621, when Lewis XIII. made war upon the 
proteſtants, he took away the government of Saumur from 
du Pleſſis, who thereupon retired to his barony of La Foreſt 
in Poictou, where he died in November 1623, almoſt ſeventy- 
four years of age. A little before his death, he diſcourſed 
much upon the vanity and tranſitorineſs of all worldly things, 
in which, it ſeems, he ſhewed himſelf both a chriſtian and a 
ſcholar; for he inſiſted, with St. Paul, that „ the faſhion of 
« this world paſſeth away ;” and did not forget to quote 
Pindar, who ſays, that “the life of a man is , a dream 


of a ſhadow.” To conclude, du Pleſſis was indiſputably 


a moſt extraordinary man; and when we conſider, that his 
| great 
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great birth and public employments did not hinder him from 
cultivating and attaining all thoſe rare and excellent qualifi- 
cations and virtues, which are more uſually to be found in 
privacy and retirement, we ſhall be ready to wiſh, that the 
world would produce more ſuch men than it does. 


MORT ON (Tromas) a learned Engliſh biſhop of 
the ſeventeenth century, of the ſame family with cardinal 
John Morton, in the reign of Henry VII. by whoſe contri- 
vance and management the houſes of York and Lancaſter 
were united, was born at York in March 1564. He was 
ſent to St. John's-college in Cambridge, in 1582, of which 
he was choſen fellow in 1592. In about 1599, he was made 
chaplain to the earl of Huntingdon, lord preſident of the 


.north, and was choſen by him on account of his dexterity 


and acuteneſs in diſputing with the Romiſh recuſants ; for 
it was queen Elizabeth's command to his lordſhip, to com- 
pel them by arguments, if poſſible, rather than by force; 
and this ſhe expreſſed, as the earl uſed to ſay, in the words 
of the prophet, ** Nolo mortem peccatoris.” Thus after- 
wards, when lord Huntingdon was dead, and lord Sheffield 
was appointed lord preſident, he held a public conference 
before his lordſhip and the council, at the manor-houſe at 
York, with two popiſh recuſants, then priſoners in the 
caſtle. In 1602, when the plague raged in that city, he 
behaved with the greateſt charity and reſolution. The year 


following, the lord Eure being appointed embaſſador extra- 


ordinary to the emperor of Germany, and king of Den- 


mark, Morton attended him as chaplain, and made great 


advantages of his travels, by collecting books and viſiting the 
n 


univerſities of Germany. 1606, he was made chaplain in 
ordinary to king James I. and preferred to the deanery of 
Glouceſter June 22, 1607. In 1609, he was removed to the 
deanery of Wincheſter ; and the ſame year dr. Sutcliff, dean 


of Exeter, founding a college at Chelſea, for divines to be 


employed in defending the proteſtant religion againſt the 
papiſts, he was appointed one of the fellows. About this 
time he became acquainted with Iſaac Caſaubon. In 1615, 
he was advanced to the ſee of Cheſter ; and in 1618, to 
that of Litchfield and Coventry ; about which time he be- 
came acquainted with Antonio de Dominis, archbiſhop of 
Spalato, whom he endeavoured to diſſuade from returning to 


Rome. The archbiſhop's pretence for going thither was, 
to negotiate an unity in religion between the church of 


Rome and that of England, upon thoſe moderate 2 
0 | ; whic 
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1 MOR TON. 
which he had laid down in his book intitled, De republica 
Chriſtiana, printed at London. While he was full of theſe 
hopes, biſhop Morton came to viſit him; and among other 
diſcourſe had the following, relating to his project which 
Barwick's he had formed of a re- union. M. “ Domine, quid tibi in 
Lite, p. 35. « animo eſt? anne convertere papam, atque etiam conclave 
% papate ?” Spalat. Quid ni, domine? anne exiſtimas 
eos diabolos eſſe, ut non poflint converti ?” M. “ Mi- 
ec nime, domine; nec puto dominum Spalatinſem Deum 
« eſſe, ut hoc poſſit præſtare. Noſtin enim concilium 
« tridentinum?“ Spal. Novi, domine; & auſus ſum tibi 
& dicere, millies mille ſunt, etiam in Italia, qui huic con- 
& cilio fidem nullam preſtant.” The biſhop afterwards 
wrote him a long letter to diſſuade him from his intended 
journey; but the archbiſhop went, and the conſequence 
h may be ſeen in our article of AnTonto pe Dominis. 

Izem, p. 89, While Morton fat in the fee of Coventry and Litchfield, 
which was above fourteen years, he educated, ordained, 
and preſented to a living a youth of excellent parts and me- 
mory, who was born blind. His name was George Conner, 
who, after he had taken his bachelor of arts degree in Cam- 
bridge, was received into the biſhop's own family, and in- 
ſtructed by him in divinity. He was a very good preacher, 
and able to ſay the whole Common prayer by heart; and 
with regard to the leſſons of the Old and New Teſtament, 
it is ſaid, that he committed them perfectly to memory, 

Idem, p. 91. upon his uncle's twice reading them over to him. The 
biſhop detected the impoſture of the famous boy of Bilſon in 
Staffordſhire, who pretended to be poſſefled with a devil, 
but who, in reality, was only ſuborned by ſome Romiſh 
prieſts, to play the pranks, and act the mad part he did, for 
the ſake of promoting their own private purpoſes. In 1632, 
he was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Durham, which he held 

with great reputation, till the opening of the long parlia- 
ment, when he met with great inſults from the common 
people, and was once in extreme hazard of his life at Weſt- 

Idem, p. 1o3. minſter, fome crying out, Pull him out of his coach ;” 
others, Nay, he is a good man;” others, „But for all 
e that he is a biſhop.” He was committed to the cuſtody 

Memorials of the uſher of the black rod ; and, as Whitlock tells us, 

+ on the 8th of April 1645, was brought before the com- 

affairs, pag. mons for chriſtening a child in the old way, and ſigning 

141. it with the ſign of the croſs, contrary to the directory; 

&« and becauſe he refuſed to deliver up the ſeal of the 

county palatine of Durham, he was committed to the 


«© Tower.” 


MORT ON. 


©« Tower.” Here he continued fix months, and then re- 
turned to his lodgings at Durham-houſe; the parliament, 
upon the diſſolution of the biſhoprics, having voted him 
8001. per annum. Whitlock informs us, in the place juſt 
now referred to, that on the 18th of May, 1646, an or- 
dinance paſſed for eight hundred pounds per annum to bi- 


« ſhop Morton :” but dr. Barwick obſerves, that, while Life, &e, 
he was able to ſubſiſt without it, he never troubled himſelf P. 124. 


with looking after it; and at laſt, when neceſſity put him 
upon the hard choice either of looking after this, or of be- 
ing burthenſome to his friends, he determined upon the for- 
mer, and procured a copy of the vote, but found it to con- 
tain no more, than that ſuch a ſum ſhould be paid, but no 
mention either by whom or whence. At laſt he was obliged 
to quit Durham -houſe, by the ſoldiers who came to garriſon 
it, a little before the death of king Charles I. and then 
went to Exeter- houſe in the Strand, at the invitation of the 
earl and counteſs of Rutland, where he continued but a ſhort 
time. After ſeveral removals, he took up his abode with 
ſir Henry Velverton, at Eaſton Manduit in Northampton- 
ſhire, where he died September the 22d, 1659, in the ninety- 
fifth year of his age. His funeral ſermon was preached by 
dr. John Barwick, afterwards dean of St. Paul's, and printed 
at London, 1660, under this title, 'IEPONIKHE: or, The 
fight, victory, and triumph of St. Paul, accommodated to 
the right reverend father in God, 'Thomas, late lord biſhop 
of Dureſme. 

Morton was a man of very great learning, piety, hoſpi- 
tality, charity and liberality, temperance and moderation. 
He converted ſeveral perſons of learning and diſtinction from 
the Romiſh religion. He publiſhed ſeveral works, chiefly 
controVerſial, and written againſt the papiſts. He had an 
intimate acquaintance and correſpondence with moſt of the 
learned men of his time, and was a great friend and patron 
of the famous dr. John Donne. When mr. Donne had 
ruined himſelf, by marrying the daughter of fir George 
More, in the purſuit of which marriage he ſpent moſt of his 
ſubſtance, and by which he loſt his place of ſecretary to the 
lord chancellor — dr. Morton adviſed him to take 
holy orders, and promiſed to reſign to him a rectory he held, 
which was worth 2001. per annum. To this friendly mo- 
tion mr. Donne would not then aſſent; but, after ſuffering 
ſome hardſhips at home, paſſed over into France, where he 


gave himſelf up to the ſtudy of the law. From Amiens, Ibid, p. 97. 


ſome time after, he wrote a letter to dr. Morton, wherein 
r LI he 
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Moschus and B ION. 


he requeſted his advice, whether taking the degree of a doc- 
tor in that profeſſion, might not be conducible to his prac- 
tiſing at home in the Arches at London; to which the doc- 
tor replied, that, in his judgment, the miniſtry in the church 
of God would be ſafer and fitter for him. Upon this, he 
deſiſted from any farther proſecution of the law, and be- 
came a divine, We muit not omit one particular relating 
to biſhop Morton. In 1657, there had been publiſhed a 
book, ſaid to be printed at Rome, intitled, A treatiſe of the 
nature of catholic faith and hereſy. The author had af- 
ſerted, that “ in the beginning of the long parliament, 
„* when tome preſbyterian lords preſented to the upper houſe 
« a certain book, to prove, that the proteſtant biſhops had no 
« ſucceſſion nor conſecration, therefore were no biſhops, and 
« had no right to fit in parliament : biſhop Morton replied 
„ againſt that book, in behalf of himſelf and his brethren, 
© and endeavoured to prove ſucceſſion from the laſt Roman 
«© catholic biſhops, who ordained the firſt proteſtant biſhops 
at the Nag's-head in Cheapſide.“ This, I fay, was aſ- 
ſerted by the author of the treatiſe : upon which, biſhop 
Morton drew up a proteſtation, that he never made an 
tuch reply, but always looked upon the ſtory of the Nag's- 
head conſecration to be a forgery ; which proteſtation is 
dated July 17, 1658, and atteſted by ſeveral witnefles, and 
a notary public. 


MOSCHUS and BION, for they have uſually been 
Joined together, were two Grecian poets of antiquity, and 
contemporaries of Theocritus. The prodigious credit of 
Theocritus in the paſtoral way, enabled him to engroſs not 
only the fame of his rivals, but their works too. In the time 
of the later Grecians, all the ancient idylliums were heaped 
together into one collection, and Theocritus's name prefixed 
to the whole volume: but learned men having adjudged ſome 


of the pieces to their proper owners, the claims of Moſ- 


chus and Bion have been admitted to a few little pieces, ſuf- 
jicient to make us inquiſitive about their character and ſtory. 
Yet all that can be known of them, muſt be collected from 
their owf ſmall remains: for Moſchus, by compoſing his 
delicate elegy on Bion, has given the beſt memorials of Bi- 
on's life. We learn from it, that Bion was of Smyrna; 
that he was a paſtoral poet; and that he unhappily periſhed 
by poiſon, and, as it ſhould ſeem, not accidentally, but by 
the command of ſome great perſon. Moſchus and Theo- 
critus have, by ſome critics, been ſuppoſed the fame . 
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but there ate irrefragable teſtimonies againſt it. Moſchus, 
in the elegy on Bion, introduces Theocritus bewailing the 


ſame misfortune in another country ; and Servius _ that 


Virgil choſe to imitate Theocritus preferably to Moſchus, 


and others, who had written paftorals. Some will have it, 


that Moſchus, as well as Bion, lived later than Theocritus, 
upon the authority of Suidas, who affirms Moſchus to have 
been the ſcholar of Ariftarchus, in the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 


lometor; while others ſuppoſe him to have been the ſcho- 


lar of Bion, and probably his ſucceſſor in governing the 
poetic ſchool, The latter ſuppoſition is collected from the 
elegy of Moſchus, and does not ſeem improbable. The few 
remains of theſe two poets are to be found in all editions of 


the Poetz minores. 


MOSS (dr. RogERT) a learned Engliſh divine, and 
dean of Ely, was eldeſt ſon of mr. Robert Moſs, a gentle- 
man in good circumſtances, and was born at Gillingham in 
Norfolk, about the year 1667. He was brought up at Nor- 
wich- ſchool, and admitted of Bennet-college in Cambridge, 


in April 1682; of which he was afterwards choſen fellow, 


and became a tutor. He took both the degrees in arts at 
the proper time, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the univerſity 
by preaching, and all kinds of public exerciſes. In 1698, 
he was choſen preacher to the ſociety of Gray's-inn, Lon- 
don ; which preferment he enjoyed to his dying day. In 
1699, he was made affiſtant preacher of St. James's, Weſt- 
minſter. He was ſworn chaplain, in three ſucceeding teigns, 
to king William, queen Anne, and George I. and being 
one of the chaplains in waiting, when queen Anne viſited 
the univerfity of Cambridge, April the 5th, 1705, he was 
then created doctor of divinity. In 1708, he was invited by, 
the pariſhioners of St. Lawrence Jewry to accept of their 


Tueſday lecture, which he held till 1727, and then refigned 


it, on account of his growing infirmities. In 1712, he-was 
made dean of Ely, which was the higheſt, but not the laſt 
promotion he obtained in the church : for in 1714, he was 
collated by Robinſon biſhop of London, to Gliſton, a ſmall 


rectory on the eaſtern fide of Hertfordſhire, The gout de- 


prived him of the total uſe of his limbs, for ſome of the laſt 
years of his life; and he died March the 26th, 1729, in the 
ſixty-third year of his age. His Sermons and diſcourſes on 
practical ſubjects were publiſhed at London, 1736, in eight 
volumes 8vo, with a preface, ſuppoſed to be written by dr. 
Andrew Snape, provoſt of King's: college, Cambridge. He 
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P. 362. 


MOTHE LE VAYER. 


1s ſaid to be the author of a pamphlet printed in 1717, and 


intitled, Ihe report vindicated from miſreports : being a 
defence of my lords the biſhops, as well as the clergy of 
the lower houſe of convocation ; in a letter from a member 
of that houſe to the prolocutor, concerning their late con- 
ſultations about the biſhop of Bangor's writings ; with a 


"Poſtſcript, containing ſome few remarks upon the letter to 


dr. Sherlock. A Latin ode of his is printed in Mœſtiſſimæ 
ac lætiſſimæ academiæ Cantabrigienſis affectus, decedente 
Carolo II. ſuccedente Jacobo II. and a Latin poem and an 
Engliſh ode, in Lacrymæ Cantabrigienſes in obitum ſere- 
niſſimæ reginæ Mariz. Beſides theſe, he wrote ſeveral other 
poems, three of which are publiſhed at the end of his article 
in the General dictionary; namely, 1. In doctiſſimi Sherlocci 
librum nuper editum de uſu ac fine doni prephetici, necnon 
prædictionum maxime memorabilium per continuatam ab 
initio uſque ſeculorum ſeriem; dated 1726. 2. A brief and 
eaſy paraphraſe upon the triumphal ſong of Moſes, Exodus, 
chap. xv. from ver. 1. to ver. 20. 3. A Lenten thought. 


MOTHE LE VAYER (FRANCIS DE La) coun- 


ſellor of ſtate, and preceptor to the duke of Anjou, only 
brother to Lewis XIV. was born at Paris in the year 1588. 


He was very well educated by a learned father, whoſe me- 
rits and employment rendered him conſiderable; and he 
became ſo eminently learned himſelf, and diſtinguiſhed by 
his writings, that he was conſidered as one of the beſt mem- 
bers of the French academy, into which he was admitted 
in the year 1639. He was loved and conſidered by the two 
cardinals Richelieu and Mazarine, who governed France 
ſucceſſively. Splendid titles and honourable poſts were be- 
ſtowed upon him. He was appointed preceptor to the duke 
of Anjou, as we have ſaid, and would have been preceptor 
alſo to the king his brother, if the queen had not taken a 
particular fancy, not to have that place beſtowed on a mar- 
ried man: though Moreri in his Dictionary, and Peliſſon in 
his Hiſtory of the French academy, both affirm that he was 


preceptor to his majeſty for the ſpace of one year. He was 


a man of a very regular conduct, and a true philoſopher in 
his manners; yet was ſuſpected of having no religion.“ Le 
« Vayer was lately called to court, and made preceptor to 
„the duke of Anjou. He is about ſixty years old, of a 
middle ſtature, as much a Stoick as any man: he is one 


_ © who loves to be praiſed, but never praiſes any body; fan- 


c taſtical and capricious, and ſuſpected of the taint in his 
“ under- 
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MOTHE LE VAYER. 


e underſtanding, with which Diagoras and Protagoras were 
infected.“ This is the account which Guy Patin, who 
ſpoke freely of all mankind, has given of him, in a letter 
dated July the 13th, 1649. The world was ſurpriſed, that 
ſo wiſe and grave a man as Le Vayer, ſhould write fo very 
freely upon obſcene ſubjects. Shall we ſay of him, as has 
been ſaid of monſieur Bayle, that, emboldened by his vir- 
tuous life, and the good opinion the world conceived of him, 
he allowed himſelf this liberty merely to divert his readers ? 
However, it is plain from this inſtance, as from many others, 
that we cannot ſafely conclude, from a man's writings, 
what his manners are. A man like Le Vayer may be very 
gay with his pen, who is very {trict in his life and conver- 
ſation; as, on the contrary, one may write like a ſaint, and 
yet be a very ſinner. And as a polite writer has obſerved, 
I am afraid it has ſometimes happened, that “ they, who 
<< have diſcovered great zeal in leaving out ſuch places in 
<* the claſſics as offend chaſtity, have not always been ſo 
«© ſober and chaſte as thoſe ancient authors were.“ 

Le Vayer, though apparently in poſſeſſion of all that life 
could give, was one of thoſe who would not, upon any ac- 


533 


count, have paſſed his time over again in the world. Life,” Lett. 134. 


ſays he in one of his letters, ** ſeems ſo indifferent to me, 
that, far from ever deſiring to renew the race, if put to 
„ my choice, I would not exchange the few remaining ca- 
„ lamitous days, in an age fo far advanced as mine is, for 
the numerous years expected by the greateſt part of young 
* perſons, all whoſe pleaſures I well know. I could really 
&« ſwear to this as well as Cardan, if I did not think it more 
© proper to cite his own expreſſions, to which TI intirely 
& ſubſcribe. Nos, per Deum, fortunam noſtram exiguam, 
atque in ztate ſenili, cum ditiſſimo juvene, fed imperito, 
© non commutaremus : that is, in plain terms, By G—, 
& I would not exchange my ſmall fortune, even in my old 
C age, for the largeſt poſſeſſions of an unexperienced youth.“ 


Tully formerly ſaid the ſame thing in the perſon of Cato: De feneR, 


Si quis Deus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac ætate repueraſcam, 
« & in cunis vagiam, valde recuſem : nec vero velim, quaſi 
e decurſo ſpatio, ad carceres a calce revocari. Quid enim 
c habet vita commodi ?” That is, *“ If ſome God would 
« make me this offer, that I ſhould run the race of. life 
© over again, even from being a child, and crying in the 
cradle, I would certainly decline it: for what is there in 
life, which could induce one to accept it?“ But to go 
on with le Vayer. As great a philoſopher as he was, and 
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MOTHE LE VAYER. 


as little ſtreſs as he affected to lay upon the goods of this life, 


he was extremely afflicted at the loſs of his only fon, who 


was about thirty-five years of age; and his grief diſordered 
him ſo much, that in three months after he married again, 
although he was above ſeventy-five years old. Le Vay er,“ 
ſays Guy Patin, “to comfort himſelf for the death of his 
&« only ſon, is this day married again, being ſeventy-ſix 
“years old, to the daughter of M. de la Haye, formerly 
c ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, who is at leaſt forty. She 
5 ſtaid long enough to be a ſybil. Non inyenit vatem, ſed 
“ virum, ſed vetulum. She did not find a prophet, but a 
& huſband, and an old one too.“ | 

By this ſecond marriage, he ſeems to have acted incon- 
ſiſtently with the declaration we have juſt heard him make, 
viz. „that he would not run the race of life over again, it 
< it was put to his choice :” for, by taking another wife, 
he certainly undertook to run another race; and a race too, 
which he might not only have avoided, but which there is 
great reaſon to ſuſpect, he had not run with pleaſure before, 
An extract or two from his own writings will ſufficiently 


confirm this ſuſpicion, and at the ſame time afford as much 


entertainment to the reader, as any thing we can ofter him. 
Do not expect,” ſays he to a friend, that I ſhould of- 
& fer you a panegyric on a condition of life, whoſe incon- 
& veniencies I am perhaps not leſs acquainted with, than 
* thoſe who are moſt weary of them. I have always taken 
„% that ſleep into which God caſt our firſt father, before he 
c preſented him with a wife, not only for a caution to diſ- 
& truſt our own ſight, as a very bad counſellor in this af- 
fair, but for a moral inſtruction, that no man would 
probably take upon himſelf that incumbrance, if the eyes 
* of his mind were open enough to foreſee the inconve- 
5 niencies to which he ſubjects himſelf, who engages in ſa 
& dangerous a ſociety. And I never read the firſt verſe of 
the tenth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, where he ar- 
<* rays the god Hymen in a ſaffron- coloured robe—Crocea 
«« velatus amictu without fancying, that the poet thereby 
5+ deligned to expreſs, what is ſo eſſential in marriage. The 
* cares of a family which you take upon yourſelf, the ſeve- 
ral blows of fortune which you render yourſelf liable to, 
the inevitable jealouſy which you will have of your wife 
on account of the charms you find in her, and the fear 
of being touched in your honour, are they not ſufficient 


© caules of the jaundice? And is it not a miraculous thing, 
if a conſtitution even the moſt ſanguine or gay, become 
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died in the year 1672. His works were firſt collected into ä 
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< not by this means icterical?“ In another letter to ope Let. 4. 
who deſired his advice concerning marriage, after enumer- f. 757, of 
ating ſome imperfections which the ancients attributed to-“ 
women, and the benefits of divorce, and other means to 
correct them, he goes on: * But as our laws are far from 
& any ſuch ſeverity, we find that their indulgence favours 
the debauchery and depravation of women to that degree, 
& that, being at preſent reſtrained by no ſort of fear, | ſee 
« nothing which we ought reaſonably to hope for from the 


* moſt prudent of them: 


% Paucz adeo Cereris vittas contingere dignæ. 
Juvenal, ſat. vi. ver. 50. 


© On Ceres” feaſt reſtrain'd from their delight, 


« Few matrons there but cuiſe the tedious night. 
DRYDEN. 


« And if we ought to except ſome few, who are touched 
<< with a ſenſe of honour, how can you be free from the 
6 reſt of their infirmities, which the greateſt philoſophers, 
and the moſt potent emperors, have not been able to cor- 
e rect? Philip of Macedon proteſted, that he did not know 
* a humour ſo martial as that of his wife Olympias, who 
e inceflantly made war againſt him. Their gaming, their 
c exceſſes in feaſting, and the reſt of their profuſions, at 
ce preſent exceed thoſe of the moſt debauched of our ſex.— 
& Nor are you yet to expect, that the noiſy uneaſineſs of 
% the day will exempt you from the duties of the night. 
There is no peace or reſt to be hoped for, without great 
© endeavours on your fide : 25 


„ Sed lateri ne parce tuo, pax omnis in illo eſt. 
Ovi. 


c But no endearments, no careſſes ſpare, 
% Enjoyment pacifies the angry fair. 


„ And you will find the greateſt part of them, !\':e the 
* fountain of Hammon, extremely cold by day, but very 
„ hot by night.” % k 

Le Vayer lived a long time after his ſecond marriage, and 8 et. 7 


Wi 3 
a body by his ſon, and dedicated to cardinal Mazarine in vin Kt. 1 | 
1653: they were afterwards enlarged in ſeveral ſucceſſive 72 1 
editions. There is no ſmall advantage,” ſays Bayle, to Article 
ebe made of reading this writer; and we have no French Y**** 


ote K. 
* author that approaches nearer to Plutarch than he. We 8 
| 14 „ find 
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. find beautiful thoughts and ſolid arguments interwoven 
and diſperſed through all he wrote; wit and learning go 
& hand in hand. His treatiſe concerning The education of 
« the dauphin, and that ef pagan philoſophy, are the beſt 
£6 -which he hath written.“ | 


An free —_, MOT TE (AnToixe HouparrT DE LA) an ingenious 
e 4 (298renchman, greatly diſtinguiſhed by his writings in verſe 
2 Her at 229 proſe, and by the literary conteſts he had with ſeveral 
, eminent perſons, was born at Paris in 1672. His taſte lay 
EY ang 7 towards the theatre; and he often amuſed himſelf, when he 
G Solo was young, with acting plays. At twenty years of age, he 
Kan produced a comedy of three acts, called Les originaux; the 
ee  1I ſuccels of which ſo diſguſted him with the world, that he 
| (Haired to the abbey of La Trappe, with a reſolution to ſpend * 
Ge, his life in devotion. The fervour of this abating, he re- 
1 {+4 co-turned to Paris, and his former ſtudies, in which he conti- 
/ YA -nued to the end of his life. He wrote a great number of 
fue, things with very different ſucceſs; and no man was ever | 
Pd 7 - 1+ more criticiſed, and yet more praiſed, than he. The po- 
C7 —Altteneſs of his ſpirit, and the amiableneſs of his manners, ( 
/ pfocured him many friends; that is, many perſons who were 
a9Apleaſed with his converſation : and theſe conſidered him as 
© 
. 


A - 


/ 7 the very god of taſte, and defended him with an ardour per- 
eee fectly . On the other hand, his literary para- 
g- S | /-24oxes, his ſingular ſyſtems in all branches of polite learning, 
/ 70 7 2 / /21and, aboye all, his judgment upon the ancients, vs 
* OY 1 ike thoſe of Perrault, were thought diſreſpectful and detract- 
ing, raiſed him up formidable adverſaries. Racine, Boileau, 
/ „ —Rouſſeau, and madam Dacier, were among the number of 
14 © & , thoſe, who made it their buſineſs to unmaſk the falſe merit 
ee ///0-of this pretended hero of Parnaſſus; and avenged antiquity - 
. and good taſte with their contempt of a man, who with 
4 much wit, little true genius, and till leſs learning, had 
* 12042» »aflumed a kind of dictatorſhip in the province of the belles 
| / rivet; 232 La Motte's Diſcours ſur Homere is a maſter- piece 
„ „, of elegance, and one of his beſt pieces in proſe; yet his 
| 206 AA 3 ——— there of treating the — was thought fo very 
| CL art. exceptionable, that madam Dacier was provoked to write a 
i Heiz, volume againſt him; it was publiſhed in 1714, with this 
A tn /73 ofitle, Des cauſes de la corruption du gout, 12mo ; and 
A 7 La Motte replied in a ſmall piece, called Reflexions ſur la al 
A233 critique, in which he ſhewed more wit, and finer turns in 1 


JL feu, compoſition, than madam Dacier, but was ſuppoſed to leave 8 
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the force of argument, as he certainly did the depth of learn- 
ing, to her, | 

, # Motte became blind in the latter years of his life, and 
died in 1731. He was of the French academy. He wrote 
a great deal in epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, lyric, paſtoral, 
and fables; beſides a vaſt variety of diſcourſes, critical and 
academical, in proſe. In 1754, a complete edition of all 
his works was publiſhed in eleven large volumes, 8vo : but, 
as hath often and juſtly been ſaid of our Swift, the editor 
had conſulted better for La Motte's reputation, if he had 
reduced this enormous collection to three or four ſmall vo- 
lumes. The following paſſage of Voltaire may ſerve for a Sietle de 
critique upon our author and his works: *La Motte was Loui XIV. 
« of a ſolid and comprehenſive, rather than of a ſublime ® 29. 
„ genius. He wrote in proſe with delicacy and method; 
& but his poetry is often deſtitute of fire and elegance, and 
& ſometimes too of that exactneſs, which is never to be diſ- 
« penſed with but in fayour of the ſublime. His firſt lyric 
<« eflays were rather beautiful ſtanzas, than finiſhed odes ; 
and he even loſt much of his ſpirit in the ſequel ; but a 
„number of elegant pieces of his, which ſtill remain, will 
always hinder him from paſſing for an author of the loweft 
„ claſs. He is an example to prove, that in works of ge- 
© nius a performance may have merit, though it comes not ! 
up to the utmoſt perfection of good writing.” bj 


MOTTEAUX (Peres) a French gentleman, was Habe exe 4 Wi 
born and educated at Rohan in Normandy, and came over Aa G 14) i 
into England on account of the perſecution of the proteſtants 5 oy ip? 
there. He became a conſiderable trader, kept a large Eaſt- 8 15 
India warehouſe in Leadenhall-ſtreet, and had a genteel 7 Av - Wl 
place in the general poſt-office, relating'to the foreign let- 
ters, being himſelf maſter of ſeveral languages. He was a 
man of wit and humour, and wrote the following plays : 7 / 

— 144 « 


I. Love's a jeſt, a comedy, acted in 1696. 2. The loves 
of Mars and Venus, a play fet to muſic, in 1696. 3. The 
novelty, in 1697. 4. Europe's revels, &c. acted in- 1697. 
5. Beauty in diſtreſs, a tragedy, acted in 1698. 6. The 
iſland princeſs, an opera, performed in 1701. To which 
may be added two or three more muſical performances. 
Beſides theſe dramatic pieces, he wrote ſeveral prologues 
and epilogues to other people's plays, dedicated a poem on 
Tea to the Spectator, and tranſlated Don Quixote from the Vol. d. 
Spaniſh, as ſome ſay, but, as others, from a French tranſ· No. 552. 
lation, in five volumes in 12mo. This unfortunate gentle- 
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man was at laſt found dead in a diſorderly houſe in the pariſh 
of St, Clement Danes, not without ſuſpicion of having been 
murdered ; on which account the woman of the houſe, and 
ſome others, took their trials at the Old Baily, but were 
acquitted, it being found that he uſed means, which occa- 
ſioned his death, to anſwer ſome purpoſes not to be named, 
This accident happened in the year 17:8, on his birth- 
day, which was one day after he had compleated his 57th 
year. 


* 


MOUNTFORD (Witian) an Engliſh dramatic 


writer, but more diſtinguiſhed as a player, was born in 


Staffordſhire in the year 1659. His merit as an actor are 
amply ſet forth, and placed very high, in mr. Cibber's 
Apology for his own life; and for a writer, we ſhall only 
obſerve, that he compoſed the following plays: 1. The 
injured lovers, a tragedy, acted in 1688. 2. The ſucceſs- 
ful ſtrangers, a tragi-comedy, acted in 1690. 3. Green- 
wich-park, a comedy, acted in 1691. Beſides which three 
plays of his own, he turned The life and death of dr. Fauſtus 
into a farce, We know nothing particular of this perſon, 
except his unfortunate manner of dying, He was killed in 
a rencounter, or rather murdered without having the oppor- 
tunity of defending himſelf, in Norfolk-ftreet in the Strand, 
on account of mrs. Bracegirdle the actreſs. The occaſion 
and circumſtances of his tragical fall may be gathered from 


, ///@7the trial of lord Mohun ; the whole of which amount only 


to this, that one captain Hill, a comrade of this lord's, en- 


ge tertained a paſſion for mrs. Bracegirdle, which he could not 
p 


revail with this actreſs to liſten to; that he became jea- 


43 ag os oh 2 lous of mr. Mountford, to whom he imputed this contempt, 


and on whom he vowed revenge ; that, when he could not 
Fain her by gentle means, he had recourſe to violence, and 


4 HAVEN lo far as to attempt even carrying her off, lord Mohun 
Vall the while being his chief accomplice ; that one night, 


CL 9 Humfeer he had failed in this attempt, he lay in wait for mr. 
—Z2Mountford, and that upon meeting him, and lord Mohun's 


engaging him in talk, Hill came behind him, gave him a 
deſperate blow upon his head; and before mr. Mountford 
had time to draw, and ſtand upon his defence, run him 
through the body. He was killed in the year 1692, and 
buried m St. Clement Danes. Many prologues and 'epi- 


| Jogues in Dryden's Miſcellanies, and likewiſe ſeveral ſongs, 


are ſaid to have been written by him, 


 MOYLE 
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MOYLE(WarrTER) eſq; a very ingenious and learned Some se- 
Englith writer, was ſon of fir Walter Moyle, and born in — en 
Cornwall in the year 1672. After he had made a conſider- his — 
able progreſs in ſchool learning, he was ſent to the univer- by Anthony 
ſity of Oxford ; and from thence was removed to the Tem- Hammond, 
ple, where he applied himſelf chiefly to the general and 3 
more noble parts of the law, ſuch as led him into the know- works, pub- 
ledge of the conſtitution of our government; “ for there liſhed in 
« was a drudgery,“ ſays mr. Hammond, * in what he called 727, 80. 
& law-lucrative, which he could never ſubmit to.” He 
came into the world with a firm zeal for the proteſtant ſet- 
tlement, and a great contempt for thoſe who imagined, that 
the liberty of our conſtitution, and the reformation, could 
ſubſiſt under a popiſh king; nor did he ever vary from theſe 
ſentiments. From the 'Templehe removed to Covent-Garden, 
in order to be nearer the polite and entertaining part of the 
town : and here it was, as mr. Dryden obſerves in his Life 
of Lucian, that the learning and judgment above his age, 
© which every one diſcovered in mr. Moyle, were proots of 
& thoſe abilities he has ſhewn in his country's ſervice, when 
& he was choſe to ſerve it in the ſenate, as his father fir 
«© Walter had done.“ | 

In the year 1697, he joined with the celebrated mr. Tren- 
chard in writing a pamphlet, intitled, An argument ſhew- 
ing, that a ſtanding army is inconſiſtent with a free govern- 
ment, and abſolutely deſtructive to the conſtitution of the 
Engliſh monarchy. The ſame year, at the requeſt of 
dr. Charles Davenant, he tranſlated Xenophon's Diſcourſe 
upon improving the revenue of the ſtate of Athens, and 
ſent it to him, to be annexed to his Diſcourſes on the pub- 
lic revenues and trade of England, publiſhed the year after 
in two volumes, 8vo. Mr. Moyle tells dr. Davenant, in the 
dedication of this tranſlation, that he fancies it will be no 
& unwelcome entertainment to him, to find his own admira- 

*© ble obſervations upon theſe matters, confirmed by the au- 
“ thority of one of the greateſt men that ever antiquity pro- 
% duced, and the only ancient author upon this ſubject, 
«© which is now extant.— This admirable maxim, that the 
“true wealth and greatneſs of a nation conſiſts in numbers 
of people well employed, is every where inculcated 
throughout the whole courſe of this treatiſe, And I be- 
“ lieve,” ſays he, Xenophon was the firſt author, that 
ever argued by political arithmetic, or the art of reaſoning 
% upon things by figures; which has been improved by 
+ ſome able — of our own nation, and carried to the 

2 « higheſt 
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ce higheſt perfection by your own ſucceſsful inquiries.” As 
to mr. Moyle's tranſlation, dr. Davenant has given the fol- 


lowing account of it, in the 34th and 35th Pages of his 


work: It was made Engliſh by a young gentleman, 
„ whoſe learning and ripe parts promiſe greater matters 
« hereafter : ſince, in this firſt eſſay, he has ſhewn himſelf 


© ſo great a maſter, both in his own and the Greek lan- 


„ guage. And it is hoped, this example will excite other 
ce perſons of his age, rank, and fortune, to ſtudy the buſi- 
„ neſs of trade, and the revenues of their country. The 
original is highly eſteemed by all the learned world; and 
„the reader will find Xenophon has ſuffered nothing in 
& this verſion.” 

He was for ſome time a member of parliament, where he 
always acted a very honourable and difintereſted part; but 
he had made fo great advances in letters, and was fo bent 
upon his ſtudies, that he never had any reliſh for that ſta- 
tion. His thoughts were rather turned upon making the 


beſt advantages by reading, eſpecially hiſtory ; from which 
he collected the forms, the conſtitutions, and the laws of 


governments. He obſerved carefully the changes and revo- 
lutions they underwent; and not only the events themſelves, 
but the ſecret cauſes of them. However, in parliament, he 


applied himſelf to conſider the improvement and regulation 
of trade, foreign and domeſtic z and likewiſe the employ- 


ment of the poor, which has ſo near a connection with the 
augmenting our domeſtic trade ; and he took great pains in 
promoting a bill for the encouraging of ſeamen, and the 
effectual and ſpeedy manning of the royal navy. 

He afterwards retired to his ſeat at Bake in Cornwall, 
where he applied himſelf with great vigour to his ſtudies. 
He read all the original authors, both Greek and Latin ; 
and he eſteemed thoſe to be original authors, who writ be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt, and about 440 years after. From 
the year 440, to 1440, was a long, but dark period of time ; 
and he aimed only to preſerve a thread of the hiſtory of that 
middle age. The ſchoolmen and ſcholaſtic divinity, which 
flouriſhed then, he neglected ; but it appears, that in the 
latter part of his life he launched far into eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory. It was his cuſtom frequently to make a review of the 
beſt ſyſtems in all ſciences, being uſed to ſay, that “ it was 
« neceflary for every man, who applies himſelf to matters 
of learning, to have a general knowledge of the elements 
of them” and from hence he was inceſſantly collecting 
fundamental maxims, and forming right diviſions in all _y 
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of learning. It was early in his life, that he contrived a 
ſcheme of ſo diſpoſing books in his library, that they might 
ive him, even by their diſpoſition, a regular and uſeful 
view of all the ſeveral walks of learning and knowledge, 
In order to this, a diſtribution was made of them into four 
grand diviſions ; the firſt containing theology, the ſecond 
law, the third arts and ſciences, and the — hiſtory. 
He penetrated deep into all the authors he read; and he 
was very nice in the choice of them. An exactneſs of rea- 
ſoning was his peculiar talent, to which was joined an un- 
common vivacity of expreſſion. He uſed often to regret the 
not having the advantage of travelling abroad; but to make 
amends for this, he read the beſt accounts he could get of 
all the parts of the world, and made his reflections upon 
them. 


Walter Moyle, eſq; none of which were ever before pub- 


liſhed, were printed in two volumes octavo, and dedicated A Joie h #1 
to his brother Joſeph Moyle, eſq; Dy Thomas Serjeant, eſq; J6- Prot AA 4 N 
* 


the firſt volume contains: 1. An eſſay upon the conſtitution 
of the Roman government, in two parts: 2. A charge to 


dr. William 
and antiquity : 4. A diſſertation upon the age of Philopa- 


the grand Jury at Leſkard, April 1706: 3. Letters w/o {Aon f 2 
uſgrave of Exeter, upon ſubjects of criticiſm "4 ot ar" 


This worthy perſon died upon the gth of June 1721, C lt f 7 
aged forty-nine years. In the year 1726, The works of Pal M 4 h y 
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tris, a dialogue, commonly attributed to Lucian, in ſeverala- 417041 


letters to mr. K. 2 Letters from and to mr. Moyle upon . 
he ſecond volume contains: 1. Remarks J / 


various ſubjects. 
upon dr. Prideaux's Connection of the Old and New Teſta- 


ment, &c. in ſeveral letters between the doctor and him 


ſelf. In the doctor's third letter to his couſin Moyle, for 
ſo he addreſſes him, he tells him, that he is ſure his book 
« will no where find a more obſerving and judicious reader 
© than himſelf; that he had ſufficient experience of this in 
&« his learned remarks on the former part, and that they had 
« inftructed him for the making ſome alterations againſt 
„ another edition: and in a fourth letter, he“ thanks 
« him heartily for the obſervations which he had ſent him 
of his miſtakes in the laſt part of his hiſtory. I muſt 
« confeſs,” ſays he, that about Octavius's poſterity is a 
<« very great one. It is a downright blunder of my old 
head, and I am glad fo accurate and learned a reader has 
“ not obſerved more of them. This makes me hope, that 
* no more ſuch have eſcaped me.“ We cannot but enter- 
tain a high opinion of mr, Moyle, to ſee him thus correct- 


ing 
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342 MUNSTER. 
ing dr. Prideaux in hiſtory and oriental learning, as he elſe- 
where did mr. Dodwell in chronology : 2. The miracle of 
the thundering legion examined, in ſeveral letters between 
mr. Moyle and mr. K. 
In the year 1727, was publiſhed by his friend Anthony 
Hammond, eſq; a third volume in 8vo, intitled, The whole 
works of Walter Moyle, eſq; that were publiſhed by him- 
felf. The editor complains, that “when his poſthumous 
<< works came from the preſs, theſe valuable tracts of his, 
which were printed in his life-time, and paſt his laſt 
% hand, ſhould be dropt, as it were, in oblivion, as they 
„ muft have been, had they been covered in thoſe volumes, 
<« wherein they were by himſelf originally interſperſed : and 
« obſerves, that the principal intention of collecting them 
e was to do juſtice to the memory of mr. Moyle.” We 
have already mentioned two of the pieces which compoſe 
this volume; the reſt are, An effay on the Lacedemonian 
vernment, addreſſed to Anthony Hammond, efq; in 1698. 
ranflations from Lucian, firſt printed in 1710. Letters 
between mr. Moyle and ſeveral of his friends, firſt printed 
in 1695. There is alſo a tranſlation of Lucian's Philopatris 
by dr. Drake, which is here inſerted, on account of their 
being ſo much eriticiſm concerning it, in the firſt volume 
of mr. Moyle's pofthumous works above-mentioned, 


Melchior MUNSTER (SERASTIAN) an eminent German di- 
Adam, &c, vine, was born at Inghelheim in the year 1489; and at the 
wh age of fourteen, was ſent to Heidelberg to ſtudy. Two 
thors of the years after, he entered the convent of the Cordeliers, where 
17th cen- he Jaboured aftiduouſly ; yet did not content himfelf with 
*. the ſtudies relating to his profeſſion, but applied himſelf alſo 
to mathematics and coſmography. He was the firſt who 
publiſned a Chaldee grammar and Lexicon, and gave the 

world, a fhort time after, a Talmudic dictionary. He went 
afterwards to Baſil, and fucceeded Pellicanus, of whom he 

had learned Hebrew, in the profeſſorſhip of that language. 

He was one of the firſt who attached himſelf to Luther; 

yet he ſeems to have done it with little or none of that zeal 

which. diſtinguiſhed the firſt reformers; for he never con- 

cerned himſelf with their difputes, but ſhut himſelf up in 

his ſtudy, and buſied himſelf in ſuch purſuits as were moſt 
agreeable to his humour; and theſe were the Hebrew and 

other oriental languages, the mathematics, and natural phi- 
 Iofophy. He publifhed a great number of works on theſe 
ſubjects, of which the principal and moft _ is A 
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Latin verſion from the Hebrew of all the books of the Old 
Teſtament, with learned notes, printed at Baſil in 1534 
and 1546. His verſion is thought much better, more faith- 
ful, and more exact, than thoſe of Pagninus and Arias Mon- 
tanus; and his notes are generally approved, though he 
dwells a little long upon the explications of the rabbins. 
For this verſion he was called the German Eſdras, as he 
was the German Strabo for an univerſal coſmography in ſix 
books, which he printed at Baſil in 1550. Munſter was a 
ſweet-tempered, pacific, ſtudious, retired man, who wrote 
a great number of books, but never meddled in controverſy : 
all which conſidered, his going early over to Luther, may 
juſtly ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary. He died of the plague 
at Baſi in 1552, aged 63 years. 


MURETUS (Marc Ax THON x) a very ingenious and 


learned critic, was deſcended from a good family, and born 
at Muret, a village near Limoges in France, on the 12th of 
April 1526. We know not who were his maſters, nor what 
the place of his education; but it was probably Limoges. 


543 


Bencius ſays, that he ſpent his youth at Agen, where he Niceron, 


had Julius Cæſar Scaliger for the guide and director of his tom. xxvii, 


ſtudies; but Joſeph Scaliger denies this, and affirms, that 
Muretus was eighteen years of age, when he firſt came to 
Agen to ſee his father. He adds, that he paſſed on from 
thence to Auch, where he began to teach in the archiepiſ- 


copal college, and to read lectures upon Cicero and Terence. 


After ſome ſtay in this place, he went to Villeneuve, where 
he was employed by a rich merchant in the education 
of his children, and at the ſame time taught the Latin au- 
thors in a public ſchool. Two years after his ſettling here, 


he went to Agen to pay a viſit to Scaliger, who had the 


higheſt eſteem and affection for him, and who ever kept up 
a moſt intimate correſpondence with him. Muretus removed 
from Villeneuve to Paris, from Paris to Poitiers, from Poic- 
tiers to Bourdeaux in 1547, and from Bourdeaux to Paris 
again in 1552. On the 5th of February this year, he re- 
cited in the church of the Bernardins his firſt oration, De 
dignitate ac præſtantia ſtudii theologici. He printed alſo 
this year his poems, intitled, Juvenilia: from the dedication 
of which we learn, that he taught at that time philoſophy 
and civil law, 

It ſeems to have been the year after, that a moſt terrible 
diſgrace befel him, which, after many diſtreſſes, obliged 
him at length to fly his country. He was accuſed of no- 


© thing 
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thing leſs than fodomy, and thrown into priſon. Shame, 
and the fear of puniſhment, affected him ſo, that he reſolved 
to ſtarve himſelf to death; but he was deterred from this by 
his friends, who laboured to procure his releaſe, and after 
much pains effected it. He could not continue any longer 
at Paris, and therefore withdrew to Thoulouſe, where he 
read lectures in civil law. But here the friendſhip he con- 
ceived for one of his pupils, Memmius Fremiot, a native of 
Dijon, expoſed him to freſh ſuſpicions; and the accuſation 
brought againſt him at Paris was here renewed. Whether 
Muretus was really guilty, which is much to be feared, or 
envy only lay lurking at the bottom of this affair, they pro- 
ceeded againſt him; and, upon his flying, they condemned 
him in 1554, © to be burned in effigy with Memmius Fre- 
* miot of Dijon, for being a Hugonot and ſodomite.“ 80 
run the regiſters of Thoulouſe : it was not poſſible for a ca- 
tholic to be guilty of ſo abominable a crime ; he muſt be a 
heretic, 

Muretus now fled from France into Italy, and falling ſick, 
as he went, at a town in Lombardy, he applied to a phyſi- 


cian, who puzzled with the uncommonneſs of his caſe, 


called in ſeveral of his brethren to a conſultation. Not 
knowing Muretus, and fancying him too obſcure and low a 
perſon to underſtand any thing of Latin, they conſulted a 
long time in that language, upon the application of ſome 
medicine, which was not-in the way of regular practice, 
and agreed at laſt to try it upon Meretus, faying, ** Facia- 


mus periculum in corpore vili: Let us make an experi- 


Scaligeranaz 
poſterior; 


P. 2 12. edit. 
Hen ici Ste- 
phanl, 3577, 


ment upon this mean ſubject.“ But Muretus knew per- 


fectly well what they ſaid; yet rather than difcover himſelf, 
paid his hoſt, and ſet forwards on his journey, as ſoon as 
they were withdrawn, This ſtory is told ſomewhat dif- 
ferently in the firſt volume of the Menagiana. He ſpent ſe- 
veral years at Padua and Venice, and taught the youth in 
thoſe cities. Joſeph Scaliger ſays, that he was guilty of the 
ſame abomination at Venice, with which he had been 
charged in France; but others ſay, that he was only ſuſ- 


pected, and that he juſtified himſelf in ſome letters which he 


wrote to Lambin. Scaliger in the mean tirae is not alto- 


gether to be credited, in what he ſays of Muretus, who, it 


ſeems, had highly offended him by a trick, which ſhould 


rather have moved his mirth. Muretus had compoſed for 


his amuſement ſome verſes, intitled, Attius & Trabeas; 
which Scaliger taking for ancient, cited under the name of 
Frabeas, in his notes upon Varro de re Ruſtica : but find- 
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1 MURE T U 8. | 

ing afterwards how he had been impoſed on, he removed 
them from the ſecond edition of his Varro, and to be re- 
venged on Muretus, ſubſtituted in their place the following 


_ diſtich againſt him: | 


Qui rigidæ flammas evaſerat ante Toloſe 
„ Rumetus, fumos vendidit ille mihi.“ 


Ml.auretus was thirty-four years of age, when the cardinal 


| Hippolite d'Eft called him to Rome, at the recommendation 
of the cardinal Francis de Tournon, and took him into his 


ſervice: and from that time, whether Muretus led a more 


regular life, or whether envy ceaſed to perſecute him, no- 
thing amiſs was farther ſaid of him, but all the world was 
edified with his conduct as well as his writings. Two years 


after, viz, in 1562, he attended his patron, who was going 


to France in quality of legate a Jatere ; but did not return 
with him to Rome, being prevailed on to read public lec- 
tures at Paris upon Ariſtotle's Ethics, which he did with 
ſingular applauſe to the year 1567, Aſter that, he taught 
the civil law for four years with an exactneſs and elegance, 
which was not common with the lawyers of his time. Jo- 
ſeph Scaliger aſſures us, that he had taken the degrees in 
this faculty at Aſcoli. It is related as a particularity in the 
life of Muretus, that when he firſt began to read law-lec- 
tures at Thoulouſe, he was ſo very indifferently qualified for 
the province he had undertaken, as to provoke the contempt 
and ridicule of his pupils : however, he ſufficiently. wiped 
off this diſgrace afterwards, by a very conſummate know- 
ledge in his profeſſion, He ſpent the remainder of his life, 
in teaching the belles lettres, and explaining the Latin au- 
thors. In 1576, he entered into holy orders, and was or- 
dained prieſt ; he devoted himſelf with zeal to all the exer- 
Ciſes of piety. James Thomaſius, in a preface to ſome 
works of Muretus printed at Leipſic, ſays, that this learned 
man was a jeſuit at the latter end of his life; but, as is al- 
lowed, without any foundation at all. He died at Paris the 
4th of June 1585, aged 59 years. He was made a citizen 
of Rome, which title he has placed at the head of ſome of 
his pieces, probably by pope Gregory XIII. who eſteemed 
him very highly, and conferred many favours on him. 


. His works have been collected, and printed in ſeveral 


volumes octavo at Verona, They conſiſt of orations, poems, 
epiſtles, various lections or m and tranſlations of 
Greek authors, Ariſtotle in particular. He had almoſt all 
the qualities of a perfect orator. He compoſed with great 
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purity, politeneſs, and elegance; and he pronounced his 
orations with a grace which charmed his hearers. His poems 
diſcover genius, taſte, and deſicacy of ſentiment, as well as 
Manvt, of ſtile. Nothing, as Manutius ſays, can be more perfect in 
Ep.ftole. their kind, than his Variæ lectiones; they ſhew both the 
judgment and elegant ſpirit of their author, and contain a 
thouſand pretty things, which make the reading of them 
very agreeable. They conſiſt of nineteen books, fifteen of 
which have been often printed, and are eaſy to be met with; 
the other four not ſo, they having been only printed, as we 
know of, with another piece of Muretus, called Obſervatio- 
num juris liber ſingularis, at Augſburg, 1600, in 8vo, in 
the ſecond volume of Gruter's Theſaurus criticus ; and in 
the Verona edition of Muretus's works. As for his tranſ- 
De Tnterpre- lations, the learned Huetius has commended them very 
tibus. highly: he ſays, that they are wy exact, pure, elegant, 
chaſte, poliſhed ; and that the tranſlator has not contented 
himſelf with barely expreſſing the ſenſe of his author, but 
endeavoured to imitate his character and manner, as near as 
the ſubject would allow. And yet we are told, that Mure- 
tus, notwithſtanding all this perfection, ſeldom reviſed or 
corrected any thing he wrote; which, if true, muſt make 
him appear a more extraordinary perſon till. 
Some have accuſed Muretus of acting the plagiary, and 
borrowing from Eraſmus and others, in his critical capacity ; 
while others have maintained, that he was as well ſkilled as 
they in the Greek and Latin languages, and even more ex- 
erciſed in the art of criticiſm, and therefore had no occaſion 
to borrow from any one. Something however of this na- 
ture gave birth to an inextinguiſhable hatred between our 
author and Lambin, between whom, till then, there had 
always ſubſiſted the greateſt intimacy and friendſhip. Lam- 
bin intended to publiſh commentaries upon Horace, and 
| communicated his explications of many difficult paſſages in 
| this poet to Muretus ; who, as Lambin camplained after- 
| wards, uſed them in his Various readings, which he was 
then employed on, and publiſhed them for his own, before 
ambin's work was finiſhed. _ This brought on a paper war; 
and though a reconciliation was ſome time after effected | 
between the parties, infomuch that Lambin dedicated his di 
Lucretius in 1563 to Muretus, yet it was a reconcilia- en 
tion only in appearance. It was not real, on the part of be 
Muretus at leaſt, who, after Lambin was dead, could not 
forbear acting in an hoſtile manner againſt him. | 
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ing up his ſhoulders above the wondering multitude, Mu- 
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MUS Us, an ancient Greek poet, who lived before 
Homer, but of whom we have nothing now remaining, except 
the titles of ſome poems, recorded by ancient authors. There 

oes, indeed, under his name, an admired piece upon The 
oves of Hero and Leander, which Julius Scaliger has ex- 
travagantly preferred to the works of Homer ; nay, he pre- 
tends, that the Iliad and Odyſley are indebted to it for ſome 
of their fineſt parts, But his ſon Joſeph, Iſaac Cauſabon, 
Menage, and, in ſhort, every other critic, ſuppoſe him al- 
together miſtaken, and aſcribe it, with probability, to Mu- 
ſæus, a learned grammarian, who lived in the fifth century. 
However, ſince it has been univerſally acknowledged a cor- 
rect, elegant, and pathetic piece, it might ſcarce ſeem un- 
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worthy of the ancient Muſzus ; although Virgil has repre- 4Eneid, 
ſented him as firſt in the Elyſian tribe of poets, and“ bear- lib, vi. 


„ ſæum ante omnes, &c.“ 
He is ſaid to have been the ſcholar at leaſt, if not the 
ſon of Orpheus; and was, like him too, eſteemed a pro- 
het as well as a poet. He had the honour to be prieſt to 
eres, and preſident of her Eleuſinian myſteries at Athens : 


ver. 667. 


on which account Diodorus makes Hercules wait upon him Diod. Sicul. 
in his travels, to be initiated in thoſe holy ceremonies. Mu- lib. iv. 


ſæus propoſed Orpheus as his pattern in all things; and 
therefore would not put in for the prize at the Pythian 
games, to be beſtowed on him who ſung the beſt hymn to 
Apollo, becauſe Orpheus had declined that honour before 
him. At Athens, within the old bounds of the city, over- 
againſt the Acropolis, ſtood a little hill, where Muſæus uſed 
to ſing his verſes, and where he was afterwards buried. It 
ſeems, it was at laſt turned into a fortification, and called 


Muſæum. Pauſanias, from whom we have theſe particu- Pauſan. 
lars, delivers it as his opinion, that the pieces commonly Fhocic, & 


attributed to Muſzus in his time, were the works of Ono- 
macritus ;/ and that there were no certain remains of Muſæus, 
except his hymn to Ceres. | 


MUSCULUS (WoLFGANGUS) a celebrated German Melchior 
divine and reformer, whoſe life was chequered with many Adam in 
extraordinary particulars. He was the ſon of a cooper, and German 


born at Dieuze upon Lorrain, the 8th of September, 1497. 
His father, ſeeing him inclined to books, deſigned him for 
a ſcholar ; but not having wherewithal to educate him in 
that way, Muſculus was obliged to provide for his own ſub- 
liftence, which accordingly he did, by ſinging from door to 
door. He ſung one day at veſpers, in a convent of Bene- 
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- ditines, ſo happily, that they offered him the habit of the 


order, which he accepted, being then fifteen years of age. 
He applied himſelf to ſtudy, and became a very good preacher. 
He embraced Luther's principles, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported 
them upon all occaſions : and this made ſo ſtrong an im- 

reſſion upon many of his brother friars, that moſt of the 
Benedietines of that convent forſook the order. In the 
mean time, he raiſed himſelf many enemies, and found 
himſelf expoſed to many difficulties and dangers : upon 


which he made an open profeſſion of Lutheraniſm. He fled 
to Straſburg in 1527, and the ſame year & 


Barth, whom he had betrothed before he left the monaſtery. 
As he had nothing to ſubſiſt on, he ſent his wife to ſervice 
in a clergyman's family, and bound himſelf apprentice to a 


35 weaver, who diſmiſſed him in two months, for diſputing too 
much with an Anabaptiſt miniſter, that had lodgings in the 


houſe. He then reſolved to earn his bread, by working at 
the fortifications of Straſburg ; but the evening before he 
was to begin this drudgery, he was informed that the magi- 
ſtrates had appointed him to preach every Sunday, in the 
village of Dorliſheim. He did fo; but lodged the reſt of 


the week at Straſburg, with Martin Bucer, from whom he 


rained a livelihood, by tranſcribing: for Bucer wrote ſo ill, 
that the printers could not read his hand; nay, he was 
often puzzled to read it himſelf. Some months after, he 
was obliged to reſide at Dorliſheim, where he ſuffered the 
rigours of poverty with great conſtancy. His only move- 
able was the little bed he brought from the convent ; which 
however was occupied by his wife, who was ready to lye-in, 
while he lay on the ground upon a little ſtraw. He ſerved 
the church of this village a whole year, without receiving 


one farthing of ſtipend, through the oppreflion of the abbey, 


who gathered the tithes and revenues of it, and muſt have 
periſhed through want, if the magiſtrates of Straſburg had 
not aſſigned him a ſum out of the public treaſury. He was 
called back to Straſburg, to have the function of miniſter- 
deacon in the principal church conferred upon him: and 


after he had acquitted himſelf in this character for about 


N yeah, he was called to Augſburg, where be began to 
preach in 1531. Here he had terrible conflicts to ſuſtain 
with the papiſts; yet by degrees prevailed upon the magi- 
ſtrates to baniſh popery intirely. In 1534, the ſenate and 
people of Augſburg ablolutely diſcharged them from preach- 


ing in any part of the city, and left only eight places where 


they were allowed to ſay maſs: and thele eight places they 
| M aboliſhed, 
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| MUSCULUS. 
aboliſhed, with all their trumpery, in 1537. Muſculus 
ſerved the church' of Augſburg till 1548, when Charles V. 
having entered the city, and re-eſtabliſhed the papiſts in 
the church of Notre Dame, he found it neceflary for his 
own ſafety to decamp. He retired to Switzerland, his wife 
and children following ſoon after; and was invited by the 


magiſtrates of Bern, in 1549, to the profeſſorſhip of di- 


vinity. He chearfully accepted this invitation, and acquitted 


himſelf in this capacity with all imaginable pains : and, to 


ſhew his gratitude to the city of Bern, he never would ac- 
cept of any employment, though ſeveral were offered him, 
eiſewhere. He died at Bern, the 3oth of Auguſt, 1563. 
He was employed in ſome very important eccleſiaſtical de- 
putations : he was deputed by the ſenate of Augſburg, in 
1536, to the ſynod which was to be held at Eyſnach, for the 
reunion of the proteſtants upon the doctrine of the ſupper : 
he was deputed to affiſt at the conferences which were held 
between the proteſtant and Roman catholic divines, during 
the diet of Worms, and that of Ratifbon, in the years 1540 
and 1541: he was one of the ſecretaries of the conference 
at Ratiſbon, between Melancthon and Eccius, and drew up 
the Acts of it: and he was ſent to the inhabitants of Dona- 
wert, who embraced the reformation in 1544, to form them 
into a church, and to lay the foundations of the true faith 
among them. 

Muſculus was a man of great application, and deep learn- 
ing, and a conſiderable maſter of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, although he was at the leaſt thirty two years of 
age when he began to ſtudy the latter, and forty when he 
firſt applied to the former. He publiſhed ſeveral books, 
and began with tranſlations from the Greek into Latin. 


The firſt work of this nature which he publiſhed was, the 


Comment of St. Chryſoſtom upon St. Paul's epiſtles to the 
Romans, Epheſians, Philippians, Coloflians, and Theſſa- 
lonians, printed at Baſil in 1536. He afterwards publiſhed, in 
1540, the ſecond volume of the works of St. Baſil; and after 
that, the Scholia of the ſame father upon the Pſalms, ſeveral 
treatiſes of St. Athanaſius and St. Cyril, the Eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of Euſebius, Socrates, Sozamen, Theodoret, Eva- 


grius, and Polybius. Mr. Huet in ſome reſpects praiſes his De ctarisin 
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tranſlations, but does not think him very learned either in **rpretibus. 
Greek or Latin. “ Muſculus,” ſays Dupin, “ undertook geclef au. 
* a new tranſlation of the Hiſtory of Euſebius, which he thore, vol, 


executed very happily ; he has ſtuck cloſe to his author's 
* expreſſion, and has tranſlated the text with great clear- 
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©. nefs and conciſeneſs ; but he has not always perfectly un- 
« derſtood his author, and he has let ſlip vera faults in 
« his tranſlation.” He publiſhed Comments upon ſome 
parts of both the Old and New Teſtament ; and father Si- 
Critical bift. mon ſays, that he was acquainted with the true way of 
92 « explaining the ſcriptures, but that he had not all the ne- 
mu. ch. 14. ceſſary accompliſhments to enable him to ſucceed per- 
& fectly in it, becauſe he was not ſufficiently exerciſed in 
the lady of the languages and of critical learning. How- 
c ever,” ſays father Simon, “ he examines the ancient 
« Greek and Latin tranſlations without prejudice ; and he 
has ſhewn well enough, that the points which are now 
<« printed in the Hebrew text, were not uſed at the time of 
<« the Septuagint and St. Jerome.” He was the author of 
ſome original works, both in Latin and German ; but they 
Es are neither numerous nor conſiderable. ** If the works of 
Dick. article“ Muſculus,” ſays mr. Bayle, were of great advantage 
— to the proteſtant party as no doubt they were, they are 
now no longer ſo, for people have for a long time left 
off reading them: and this perhaps is owing to a falſe 
« delicacy, and too great a devotion to the methods in 

5 faſhion.” | 1 % 

We muſt not confound Wolfgangus Muſculus with An- 
drew Muſculus, a Luthern author, profeſſor of divinity at 
Frankfort upon the Oder, and ſuperintendent- general of the 
churches of the March of Brandenburg. This perſon was 
born at Schneberg in Miſnia, and died in the year 1580. 

| 8 a great number of books; and, as he was per- 
ſuaded that ſome great revolutions would ſoon happen in Ger- 
many, and even that the end of the world was approaching, 
he wrote —-_ theſe ſubjects with the aſſurance of a man 

who pretends to have the key to the oracles of the Old and 
New Teſtament. + „ | 


Wood's A- MUSGRAVE (dr. WiLL1Aam) a very learned Eng- 
3 liſh phyſician and antiquary, was deſcended from an ancient 
” family in Weſtmoreland, but born at Charlton- Muſgrave in 
Somerſetſhire, about the year 1657. Being educated, as is 
ſuppoſed, at Wykeham's ſchool near Wincheſter, he be- 

came, in 1675, a probationer tellow of New-college in Ox- 

ford. He took the degree of bachelor of laws, the 14th of 

2 1682, but afterwards entered upon the phyſic line. 

He diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his knowledge in his 
profeſſion, and in natural philoſophy, and was elected fel- 

low of thi royal ſociety, He was made ſecretary to it in 

| ovember 
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November 1684, and in that quality he continued and pub- 
liſhed the Philoſophical r es from No. 167, to No. 
178 incluſive: and ſeveral curious obſervations, which oe- 
curred to him in the courſe of his profeſſion, he cauſed to 
be inſerted, at different times, in that valuable collection. 
He took his degrees in phyſic in 1685 and 1689; and was 
afterwards admitted fellow of the college of phyſicians in 
London. In 1691, he went and ſettled in the city of Exe- 
ter, where he exerciſed his profeſſion a long time with great 
reputation and ſucceſs. He died the 23d of December, 
1721. | | | 

Being a man of very extenſive learning, he compoſed, at 
his leiſure hours, ſeveral curious and valuable works : as, 
1. De arthritide ſymptomatica diſſertatio, 1703, 8vo. 2. 
De arthritide anomala five interna diſſertatio, 1707, 8vo. 
Of theſe two books, one upon the regular, the other upon 
the irregular, or inward gout, he gave an account of in the 
Philoſophical tranſactions. 3. Julii Vitalis epitaphium: No. 291. 
cum commentario, 1711, 8yo. Walter Moyle, eſq; com- Moyle's 
pliments in high ſtrains our author's commentary upon this — 
epitaph of Julius Vitalis, a Roman ſoldier, found in 1708 near * — 
Bath. 4. De legionibus epiſtola. This letter concerning 1726. 
the Roman legions, was addreſſed to fir Hans Sloane. 5, 
De aquilis Romanis epiſtola, 1713, 8vo. This concerning 
the Roman eagles was addreſſed to Gifbert Cuper, conſul of 
Deventer, who affirmed, that they were of maſſy gold or 
ſilver; while dr. Muſgrave maintained, that they were only 
plated over. Mr. Moyle confirms this laſt opinion by feve- Ibid. p. 210, 
ral arguments. 6. Infcriptio Terraconenſis : cum commen- 
tario. 7. Geta Britannicus. Accedit domus Severianz ſy- 
nopſis chronologica : & de icuncula quondam M. regis Al- 
fredi difſertatio, 1715, 8vo. That is, Obſervations upon 
a fragment of an equeſtrian ſtone ſtatue, found near Bath, 
which dr. Muſgrave believes to have been ſet up in honour 
of Geta, after his arrival in Britain : together with a chro- 
nological ſynopſis of the family of Severus; and a diſſertation | 
upon a piece of Saxon antiquity found at Athelney in So- 
merſetſhire, being king lfred the Great's amulet. Mr. Ibid. p. 223, 
Moyle thanks our learned author for a preſent of this book, . 
which indeed he had peruſed in manuſcript, and ſent him 
ſeveral curious remarks upon it. 8. Belgium Britannicum : 
that is, An account of that part of South Britain which was 
anciently inhabited by a people called Belgz, and now com- 
prehends Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Somerſetſhire. The 
title of this book is, Belgium Britannicum, in quo illus 

M m 4 | limites, 
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2, acl, limites, fluvii, urbes, viz militares, populus, lingua, Cii, 


„„ monumenta, aliaque permulta clarius & uberius exponuntur, 
PW /U\1719, Bvo. It is divided into nineteen chapters: and there 
r f is prefixed a diſſertation, in which the doctor endeavours to 
„„ prove, that Britain was formerly a peninſula, and joined to 
ar < co<4Cec-h rance about Calais. The whole is adorned and illuſtrated 
2 "A AU with thirteen copper plates, curiouſly engraved. Mr. Moyle 
1 9 2 e gd * 8 in a 1 ue. 
| * Moyle's author: „ Your book,” ſays he, „ whic ave lon 

3x 071 Poſthumous cx waited for, is at laſt come 72 hand. I have read it ok 
” 5 8 & with a world of pleaſure, and dare venture to pronounce 
(720. “ it every way worthy of the great reputation of the author. 
«© Not only your own country, but all the commonwealth 
: of letters, are obliged to your learned Jabours on this ſub- 
« ject, by which you have preſerved from oblivion ſo many 

„valuable monuments of antiquity.” | 


Bayle'sDit, MUSURUS (Marcus) a native of Candia, and one 
Hpoʒf thaſe learned men who appeared in Italy towards the be- 
: ginning of the ſixteenth century. He taught Greek in the 
5  -univerlity, of Padua with great reputation, and had ſo much 
| attachment to the functions of that charge, that he ſcarce 
Jet four days in a year paſs without giving public lectures, 

which he generally read at ſeven in the morning. He was 

an admirable Latin ſcholar, which had ſcarce been obſerved 

in any other Greek tranſplanted into the Weſt; and he 

ſtudied philoſophy with great eagerneſs. . This is the ac- 
count given of him by Talaue, who was perſonally ac- 
quainted with him. Some ſay, that the deſire of advancing 

himſelf carried him to Rome, to make his court to pope 

Leo; and he did not do this in vain: for he obtained of 

that pope the archbiſhopric of Malvazia, in the Morea. He 

was ſcarce inveſted with that high title, before he died. His 

death, which happened in 1517, was brought on by a dropſy, 

as Paul Jovius ſays; who adds, that his chagrin for not be- 

ing promoted to the dignity of a cardinal, reduced him to a 

very languid ſtate. Pierius Valerianus has put him in the 

lift of the unfortunate men of learning, but for juſt the op- 

poſite reaſon which Jovius has alledged : for he repreſents 

him as a man ſo void of ambition, that he conſidered digni- 

ties as an inſupportable burden: and he makes the dignities 

he had the cauſe of that uneaſineſs, which laid the founda- 

tion of his death. He publiſhed nothing of his own but a 

few Greek verſes, and ſome prefaces in proſe. The public is 


obliged to him for the firit edition of Ariſtophanes and Athe- 
| | næus. 
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e nxzus. I was intimately acquainted,” ſays Eraſmus, © with In Ciceroni- 
« Marcus Muſurus : he was a man remarkably ſkilled in *. 
e all branches of literature; but his poetry was affected, 
« and ſomewhat obſcure ; he left nothing behind him in 
& proſe, as far as I know, except a preface or two. I was 
& ſurpriſed to ſee a Greek ſa great a maſter of the Latin. 
&« Fortune ſnatched him from the muſes: for when, by the 
« favour of Leo, he was invited to Rome, and juſt pro- 
c moted to an archbiſhopric, he died.” It is natural to 
conclude from theſe words, that Muſurus renounced the 
profeſſion of letters, after Leo X. had favoured him with 
an invitation to Rome : nevertheleſs, it is certain he filled 
a profeſſor's chair at Rome, 
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AVIUS (Cxxirus) of Campania, a famous Latin 
poet, was bred a foldier, but quitted the profeflion 
of arms in order to apply himſelf with more leiſure 
to poetry. Accordingly he proſecuted that art with great 
diligence, and compoſed a hiſtory in verſe, beſides a great 
number of comedies. But he muſt have been very unfortu- 
nate, if what is related of his ſucceſs be true, that is, that 
his firſt performance of this kind being brought upon the 
ftage at Rome, in the year before Chriſt 229 [A], ſo highly 
incenſed Metellus, by the ſatirical ſtrokes in it, that this 
nobleman, who was then very powerful, procured him to 
be baniſhed from the city. In this condition, he retired to 
Utica in Africa, where he died in the year before Chriſt 
202, and anno U. C. 551. We have only ſome fragments 
left of his works, unleſs his epitaph, which is ſaid to be 
compoſed by himſelf, may be ranked among them. The 
reader will find it below [B], as a production of ho ordinary 
turn; and, if it be genuine, a clear proof that Nævius was 
far enough from being deficient in vanity, a quality which 
is ſaid to be indiſpenſible in the compoſition of a poet. 


LA] L'Advocat Dif. Portat. before Chriſt, and of Rome 519, 
but Moreri places it fix or ſeven under the conſulſhip of Marcus At- 
years earlier, viz, the 236th year tilius and Publius Valerius. 


B] © Immortales mortalem foret ſi fas flere, 
« Flerent Dive lamentæ Nzviam poetam. 
* Itaque 1 — eſt Orcio traditus theſauro 
« Obliti ſunt Romæ lingue Latina loquies.” 


4c Tf it were poſſible that the im- Moreri quotes Aulus Gellins, St. 
4c mortals could bewail the death Jerome, and Voſſius, but without 
< of a mortal, the goddeſſes muſes diſtinguiſhing which of theſe ſup- 
„would bewail their poet Nævius: plied the epitaph. It is omitted 
ce therefore, after he was given up in Di&. Portat. perhaps as being 
* to the treaſure of hell, they for- judged ſpurious. ; 
*« got at Rome to ſpeak Latin.“ 


NANT (JohN BayT1sT) a noble Venetian, and 
proctor of St. Mark, was the ſon of John Nani, once po 
ſelle 
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ſeſſed of the ſame poſt, and Marian Landi his wife. He 
was the third of his family who were called Baptiſt. The 
firſt of the name was father of Auguſtine I. a celebrated 
ſenator, who, among other children, had Baptiſt II. and 
John. Baptiſt II. ſirnamed the Ancient, was a good phi- 
loſopher, and publiſhed in his youth a piece, ;ntided, Bap- 
tiſtæ Næni Auguſtini filii de 5 libri quatuor, Venetii 
1588, 4to. 1 — 2 the ſecond ſon of Auguſtine I. was the 
father of Baptiſt III. the ſubject of the preſent article, who 
was born Auguſt 30, 1610, and was baptiſed by the name 
of John Baptiſt Felix Gaſpar ; but he took only that of 
Baptiſt. He ſtudied polite learning under Peter Renzoli 
of Arezzo, a ſecular prieſt, and went through his courſe 
of philoſophy among the Dominicans of St. Paul and St. 
John at Venice. His brother, Auguſtine Nani, being made 
commandant of Vicenza, he followed him to that city, and 
continued his ſtudies there. Upon his return to his own 
country, in 1637, though under the age appointed of twenty- 
five years, he was one of the thirty who are drawn every 
year by lot, on the 4th of December, to aſſiſt at the election 
of magiſtrates, His father, who was a perſon of good abili- 
ties, formed this ſon for buſineſs himſelf, and in that view 
Carried him to Rome, where he went ambaſſador from the 
republic of Venice to pope Urban VIII. That pontiff, who 
knew men very well, predicted that John Baptiſt Nani would 
make an extraordinary perſon : and his holineſs's prediction 
was verified. 

He was admitted into the college of ſenators in 1647, and 
not long after went ambaſſador to France: which character 
he ſuſtained at Paris for the ſpace of five years, with great 
reputation. Cardinal-Mazarine, who then was prime mini- 
ſter there, had frequent conferences with him, and received 
ſome excellent advice from him upon the affairs diſcuſſed in 
the treaty of Munſter, which was concluded in 1648 [A]; 
in which year our ambaſlador returned home, having ob- 
tained from France conſiderable ſuccours both of men and 
money, for carrying on the war againſt the Turks in Can- 
dia. His merit ſed him ſoon after to be a member of the 

rand council to the republic; in which he was appointed 
eee of the marine and the finances. In 1654, he 
was ſent ambaſſador to the imperial court of Germany, did 
the republic conſiderable ſervices, and made a ſecond journey 
to that court, upon the election of the emperor Leopold. 


LA] It was by this treaty that tion to the kingdom in the country 
France conquered that large addi- of Lorrain. 12 White 


conſiderable junctures, and was appointed 


Niceron. 
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While he was here, he received orders to go again to France, 


in 1660. He was there at the marriage of Lewis XIV. af- 


ter the Pyrenean treaty, and obtained freſh ſuccours for the 
war of Candia. The Venetian ſenate were greatly ſatisfied 
with his conduct, and appointed him proctor of St. Mark, 
vacant by the death of Leonardo Foſcoli. Not long after, 
in 1663, the great council nominated him captain-general of 
the marine : but the air of the ſea not at all agreeing with 
his conſtitution, it was reſolved not to expoſe a life ſo va- 
Juable, and even neceſſary to the republic, to ſuch imminent 
—_ whereupon the nomination was withdrawn. 
e continued, however, to ſerve his country upon many 
by the ſenate to 
write the Hiſtory of Venice; an employ arkich is given only 
to the principal nobility of that republic. He publiſhed the 
firſt part [B], and the ſecond was in the preſs when he died, 
on the 5th of November, 1678, in his grand climacterical, 
i. e. in the ſixty-third year of his age. Beſides his Hiſtory 
of Venice, he publiſhed an Account of his ſecond ambaſlage 
into France in 1660, and compoſed other pieces, which are 
extant in manuſcript only. Several authors have ſpoken ad- 
vantageouſly of him [o]. | 


[zB] This was very much eſteem- 
ed, and was tranſlated into French 
firſt, by the abbe Tallemant, and 
publiſhed in 4 vols. 12mo; and 
again by Maſclary, a French refu- 


to follow his own ſentiments than 
the truth, in matters particularly 
relating to his native country. His 
ſtile is alſo ſomewhat puffy, and his 
diction not very pure, and embar- 


raſſed with parentheſes. 
[oe] See his eloge among thoſe 
of the learned, by Lorenzo Craſſo. 


gee, in Holland, and printed in 
1702. There is 1 an Eng- 
iſn tranſlation of this part. After 
all, our author is obſerved rather 


NANTUEIL (Rog ER T) the celebrated deſigner and 
engraver to the French king Lewis the XIVth's cabinet, was 
born in 1630, at Rheims, where his father kept a petty ſhop, 
ſuitable to his fortune, which was ſmall: however, he re- 
folved to give his fon a liberal education. Accordingly, Ro- 
bert was put to the grammar- ſchool at a proper age, and, as 
ſoon as he had made the neceſſary progreſs in claſſical learn- 
ing, went through a courſe of philoſophy. He had from 
his childhood a ſtrong inclination and turn to drawing, and 
he applied himſelf to it with ſuch ſucceſs, that being to main- 
tain, according to cuſtom, his philoſophical thetis, at the 
end of two years, he drew and engraved it himſelf. As he 
did not neglect to cultivate his genius this way, every thing 
that he undertook was ſs happily executed, that he became 
the delight and glory of the whole town. But Rheims was 
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not a place where it was poſſible for him to make any good 
profit of his productions: ſo that as he engaged in matri- 
mony while he was yet a young man, he was not able, with 
all his fine talents, to maintain his family. In this exi- 
gence, he reſolved to put himſelf in queſt of a better ſitua- 
tion. | . 
He left his wife, and repaired to Paris. Here, for want 
of a better way te make himſelf known, he pitched upon 
the following device. Seeing ſeveral young abbes ſtanding 
at the door of a victualling-houſe, near the Sorbonne, he 
aſked the miſtreſs if there was not an eccleſiaſtic of Rheims 
that lodged there; telling her withal, that he had unfortu- 
nately forgot his name, but that ſhe might eaſily know him, 
dy the picture that he had of him; whereupon, he; ſhewed 
her a pourtrait well drawn, -and which had the air of being 
an exact likeneſs. The abbes hearing what paſſed, preſently 
caſt their eyes upon the picture, and were ſo charmed there- 
with, that they could not leave admiring it, nor agree ſcarcely 
who ſhould extol it moſt. If you pleaſe, meſſieurs, ſays 
our deſigner, taking the opportunity, “ I will draw all your 
« pictures for a ſmall matter, as well done and as highly 
e finiſhed as this here is.” The price which he aſked was 
fo moderate, that all the abbes ſat to him one after another; 
and then bringing their friends, cuſtomers came in faſter 
than he could ſupply them; ſo that he raifed his price: and 
thereby having, in a ſhort time, acquired a conſiderable 
ſum in the houſe, he returned to Rheims, and acquainted 
his wife with his adventure, and the ſucceſs of it; and, 
ſhewing her the money, ſhe was eaſily perſuaded to ſell what 
they had at Rheims, and remove to Paris, where his merit 
ſoon became known to every body. | 

He applied himſelf particularly to drawing pourtraits in 
crayons, which he afterwards engraved far the uſe of the 
academical theſes ; wherein he ſucceeded beyond all that 
had entered into that -branch before. He never failed to 
catch the likeneſs; and even pretended, that he had certain 
rules which aſcertained it. In this way he did the pourtrait 
of the king, and afterwards engraved it, as big as the life; 
a thing which had never been attempted by any artiſt before 
him. This, perhaps, is the beſt piece of the kind that was 
ever done; and his majeſty was fo greatly pleaſed with it, 
that he rewarded him with a preſent of a hundred louis d'ors 
for it, and moreover created a new place for him, and made 
him deſigner and engraver to his cabinet, with a ſalary of 


1000 livres per annum. Nantueil afterwards did the paurtrait 
bs of 
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of the queen-mother in the ſame manner, as alſo that of 


cardinal Mazarine, the duke of Orleans, marſhal Turenne, 
and fome others, The grand duke of Tuſcany would have 


Nantueil's own pourtrait by himſelf in crayons, in order to 
place it in his gallery, where he had a collection of all the 
illuſtrious deſigners and engravers, eſpecially ſuch as were 
done by their own hands. 7: would be too long to mention 
all his works, eſpecially as intire collections of them are 
eaſy to be met with among the curious in theſe things : 
they conſiſt of 240 prints, and upwards ; where almoſt all 


the perſons of the beſt quality and faſhion in France are 
rr} ji $807 repreſented, in the moſt noble and moſt natural manner. 


The collection greatly ſurpaſſes any other, both in the num- 

ber and beauty of the prints. | | 
As foon as our engraver had made an eaſy fortune, the 
firſt thing he did was to ſend for his father, to take a ſhare 
of his — The _ old man came ; and, though 
„yet Was received at the coach-door by his ſon, 


imaginable; inſomuch that the ſight drew tears of joy from 
the by-ſtanders. From this moment, the ſon's greateſt hap- 
ineſs was to give his father all the ſatisfaction he could 
wiſh. Nantueil died at Paris on the 18th of December, 1678, 
aged 9 years. j 
Carlo 


de us to contemplate the aſtoniſhing art of the prints of the 
modern gravers in France, where every thing is repre- 
<« fented fo naturally, the quality of the drapery, the colour 


of the fleſh, the beard, the hair with the powder upon 
it, and, what is moſt important, the age, the air, and 


<<. the lively reſemblance of a perſon, though nothing elſe 
< js made uſe of beſides the black of the ink and the white 


of the paper; which not only make the light and the 


<« ſhade, but do the office of all the colours. All this is. 
* feen and admired above all others, in the excellent pour- 
< traits of the illuſtrious Nantueil.” As to the reſt of his 
character: he had a natural eloquence, and his expreſſions 
were lively ; his converſation, by the advantage of an agree- 
able wit, and ſome tincture of letters, made ian ſought for 


by all people of faſhion. He was well reſpected at court; 
and cardinal Mazarine, then prime miniſter, retained him 


as his deſigner and engraver, and honoured him with the 

title of monſieur. He even made agreeable verſes, and re- 

cited them admirably well, He loved his pleaſure, and 
7 


| ati, in the life of Zeuxis, ſpeaking of our en- 
graver's works ſays: ** Theſe words of Apollonius reminds 


N A U D E. 


never was fond enough of money to amaſs a great fortune, 


which was ſo much in his power to have done. Of upwards 


of 500,000 crowns which he had gained, he left only 20,000 
to his heirs; the reſt being ſpent upon the neceſſaries of life, 
and in entertaining his friends. | 


NAUDE (GaRRIET) was deſcended of a reputable fa- 
mily, and born at Paris on the 12th of February 1600. His 
parents obſerving the child's fondneſs for reading, and his 
inclination to letters, reſolved to breed him in that way; 
and accordingly ſent him to a religious community, to learn 
the firſt rudiments of grammar, and the principles of chriſti- 
anity. From thence he was removed. to the univerſity, 
where he applied himſelf with great ardour and ſucceſs to 
claſſical learning; and having learned philoſophy under the 
two celebrated profeſſors of his time, John Cecile Frey, and 
Peter Padet, he was created maſter of arts very young. As 
ſoon as he had finiſhed his courſe in philoſophy, he remained 
ſome time at a ſtand what profeſſion to chuſe, being adviſed 
by his friends to divinity ; but his inclination being more 


turned to phyſic, he fixed at Jength upon that faculty. How- 


ever, this choice did not hinder him from indulging his ge- 
nius in other branches of learning : in reality, the plan of 
his ſtudies was very extenſive, ſuited to his comprehenſive 
talents and indefatigable induſtry : and he ſoon diſtinguiſhed 

himſelf therein ſo much, that He 
a mortier, hearing his character, made him keeper of his 
library, and took him into his family. Naude was the more 
pleaſed with this pot, as it gave him an opportunity of gra- 
tifying his bookiſh taſte in general, and at the ſame time 
furniſhed him both with means and leiſure to improve him- 
ſelf, as he could wiſh, in the ſcience which he had embraced 
in particular. And he quitted it in 1626, 1n order to go to 
Padua to perfect himſelf therein; but he did not continue 
Jong in that univerſity, the death of his father, and the exi- 
gence of his domeſtic affairs, occaſioned thereby calling him 
back to Paris before the expiration of the year. 
In 1628, the faculty of phyſic appointed him to make 
the cuſtomary diſcourfe on the reception of licentiates ; the 
performance intirely anſwered their expectations from him, 
and was made public. In 1631, his friend Peter de Pay 
having mentioned him to cardinal Bagni, that prelate made 
him his librarian and Latin ſecretary, and carried him with 
him to Rome in the ſpring of that year. Naude continued 
in this ſervice till the death of the cardinal, which happened 
" | on 


nry de Meſmes, preſident 
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thoſe of cardinal Anthony 
eminence. However, as ſoon as cardinal Richelieu ſent for 


N AU D E. 

on the 24th of July 1641; and in the interim made an ex- 
curſion to Padua to take his doctor of phyſic's degree, in 
order to ſupport, with a better grace, the quality with which 
he had been honoured by Lewis XIII. who had made him 
his phyſician, with the uſual ſalary. The ceremony of 
this appointment was performed on the 25th of March 1633, 
and we have the ſpeech which he pronounced on the occa- 
ſion. After the death of his patron cardinal Bagni, he had 


thoughts of returning to France, but was detained in Italy 
by ſeveral advantageous offers made to him by perſons of 


conlideration in that country. Among theſe he preferred 
Barberini, and cloſed with his 


him to be his librarian, Naude immediately returned to 
Paris; but he happened not to be long in the ſervice of the 
prime miniſter, if it be true that he arrived at Paris on the 
Ioth of March 1642, ſince cardinal Richelieu died on the 


Ath of December following: however, he ſucceeded to the 


like poſt under cardinal Mazarine, for whom he formed a 
moſt rich library, which he raiſed from the firſt volume, in 


the ſpace of ſeven years, to the number of 40, ooo. 


His deſign was nearly compleated before the cardinal gave 
him two ſmall benefices, a canonry of Verdun, and the 
priory of Artige in the Limouſin; and we know how 
much this ungeneroſity affected him from a letter of Patin 
to Charles Spon, dated March 22, 1648, where he writes 
thus of our librarian; I have ſeen one thing in him which I 
am very ſorry for, eſpecially as I have known him all along 
< hitherto at a great diſtance from ſuch a diſpoſition, it is, 
<< that he begins to complain of his fortune, and of his maſ- 
<< ter's ayarice, from whom he had never received any more 
% than 1200 livres a year in benefices, not forbearing to 
cc declare, that his life was ſacrificed for too ſmall a matter. 
« I think,” continues Patin, what grieves him is, the 
<«« apprehenhenſion of dying before he has raiſed ſomething 
& to leave to his brothers and his nephews, of whom he 
66 has a great number.” 

However that be, Naude had the grief to ſee this library, 
which he had collected with ſo much pains and care, totally 
diſperſed. Upon the diſgrace of Mazarine it was fold, and 
Patin, in a letter of March 5th 1651, obſerves, that Naude 
had bought all the books in phyſic for 3500 livres. | 

Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who ſet herſelf to draw into 
her dominions all the literati of Europe, procured a propo- 
ſal to be made to Naude of being her library, keeper ; and 
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NA V0 
as he was then out of all employ, he accepted the propoſal, 
and went to Cop : but he ſoon grew out of humour with 
his reſidence in Sweden, the manners of the people, ſo very 
different from his, gave him great diſguſt ; and feeing France 
become more quiet than it had been, he reſolved to return; 
accordingly he quitted Sweden, loaded with preſents from 
the queen, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction: but the fa- 
tigue of the journey threw him into a fever, which obliged 
him to ſtop. at Abbeville, and he died there on the 29th of 


July 1653. 


As to his character, he was very prudent and regular in __ 
his conduct, very ſober, never drinking any thing but water. 4 A 
Study was his principal occupation, and he was indeed a 
true Helluo librorum 3” ſo that he underſtood them per- 
fectly well. He ſpoke his mind with great freedom, andi 
that freedom ſometimes ſhewed itſelf upon religious ſub- 9 Pi 
jects in ſuch a manner, as might have occaſioned ſome /* Seu 1 
diſadvantageous thoughts of him, had not the chriſtian ſen- © n,. 
left room to believe his heart „„ 
was never corrupted, and had no ſhare in the too free ex- A, 
preſſions which ſometimes eſcaped from him, eſpecially 
in the philoſophical railleries, which paſſed ſometimes 
| Patin and Gaſſendi. - 
a great number of books, the principal of which are inſerted | = 
below [A]. Mr. Bayle has embelliſhed his Dictionary with / Jab JL 


timents in which he died, 


between him and Guy 


[A] The titles are, Le morfure, 
ou diicours contre les libelles, Paris, 
1620, in 8vo; this piece is very 
ſcarce, Inſtruction a la France ſur 


la verite de l' hiſtoire des freres de 


la Roſe Croix, Paris, 1623, vo. 
La contimuation de Phiſtoire de pro- 
& de I'hereſee, par Claude Ma- 
ingre, Paris, 1624, 4to. Apologie 
pour les grandes perſonnages fauſſe- 
ment ſuppoſẽs be magie, in $vo, 
Avis pour dreſſer une bibliotheque. 
De antiquitate & dignitate ſcholæ 
medicæ Pariſienſis panegyris, cum 
orationibus encomiĩaſticis ad ix ia- 
trogoniſtas laurea medica donandos; 
etiam addition a Vhiftoire de Louis 
XI, &c. Johannis  Riolani patris 


medici Pariſienſis regii, in artem 


artam Galeni, cum præfatione G. 
audæi ad V. C. Johannem Riola- 

num filium. Propedeumatum phi- 
Vo *. VIII. : 
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bene x ger N Johannis Riolani- 93+ / e 
medici regii liber, cum præfatione 2 4 
G. Naudzi, &c. De ſtudio liberali reef ial 
ſyntagma. Quæſtio iatro-philolo- c. e C Ly 
gica prima, an magnum homini a / / 31 
venenis periculum ?- Diſcours fur 7g, - £..4., 00 
les divers incendies du Mont Ve- 7 7 ay "0 
ſuve & particulierement ſur le der- = 
nier qui commenca 16 Decembre | 
1631. Bibliographia politica ad 
nobilem & eruditum virum Jacobum 
Gaffarellum 3 ſee GAFFARELL's 
article. Gratiarum a&io habita in 
collegio Patavino, pro philoſophiz 
& medicinz laurea ibidem impe- 
trata, anno 1637, die 1 Mali, 
cum fauſtis amicorum acclamatio- 
nibus. Dell origine & governo 
della republiea di 8. Marino breve 
relatione di Matteo Valli, ſecreta- 
rio & cittadino di eſſa republica, 


avec une preface de M. Naude, a 
| M- 
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ſeveral extracts from them, as alſo with remarks upon 


many 


aſlages of them, whence may be formed , ſome 


judgment of his merit and character as an author. 


M. de la Mothe le Vayer. Quæſ- 
tio ĩatro- philologica ſecunda, an vita 
hominum hodie quam olim brevior, 
ad Joſephum Mariam Suareſium, 
Vaſionenſem epiſcopum. Quæſtio 
iatro philologica tertia, an matu- 
tina ſtudia veſpertinis ſalubriora, ad 
D. Peireſcium. Quæſtio iatro-phi- 
lologica quarta, an liceat medico 
fallere ægrotum, ad Thadæum Co- 
licoam, Urbani VIII. medicum a 
cubiculo & canonicum Vaticanum. 
Hieronymi Cardani Mediolanenſis, 
civiſque Bononienſis, de præceptis 
ad filios libellus ex bibliotheca Ga- 
brielis Naudæi, cum ejus præfa- 
tione ad D. Renatum Moreau, Re- 
nati filium. Quæſtio iatro-philo- 
logica quinta de fato & fatali vitæ 
termino, ad Johannem Beverovi- 
cium, doctorem medicum Patavi- 
num. Nicolai ex comitibus Guidiis 
marchionis Montis Belli elogium. 


piſtola ad Baldum Florentium, medi- 
cinæ practicæ in almo urbis gym- 
naſio profeſſorem ordinarium. Epiſ- 
tola ad Petrum Gaſſendum, de obi- 
tu Nicolai Fabricii Peireſcii. Lu- 
dovici Canalis marchionis ab Atta- 


-Y 7 e. 4 lo De ſtudio militari ſyntagma, &c. E- 
/ , 


villa elogium. Conſiderations po- 


litiques ſur les coups d'etat au car- 
dinal de Bagni. Inſtauratio tabu- 
larii majoris templi Reatini, facta 
juſſu & auſpiciis D. Johannis Fran- 
ciſci, cardinalis a Balneo, epiſcopi 
Reatini. Gabrielis Naudæi epi- 
grammata in virorum literatorum 
imagines quas illuſtriſſimus eques 
Caſfanuſa Pieteo ſua in bibliotheca 
dicavit, cum appendicula variorum 
carminum ad D. Caſſianum a 
Pieteo. Leſſus in funere domeſtico 
eminentiſſimi principis cardinalis 
a Balneo, &c. Il teſtamento del 
cardinal Bagni. Licetus Leonis 
Allatii carmine Græco & Latino 
Guidonis de Sauvigny Bleſenſſis 
expreſſus, cum præfatione Gabrielis 
Naudzi. Inftrumentum plenariæ 
ſecuritatis, ſcriptum anno Juſtiniani 
imperatoris 38; id eſt, inſtrumentum 
quo transfigit Gratianus tutor cum 
Stephano 1 e bibliotheca 
cardinalis a Balneo prolatum a Ga- 
briele Naudæe & Carolo Morono 
dicatum. Our author publiſhed 
ſeveral other pieces, an exact cata- 
logue of which, with the contents, 
may be ſeen in Niceron's Memoires, 
tom. ix. p. 83.—118. 0 


1 


NAYLOR (Jaurs) a remarkable Engliſh enthuſiaſt, 


was born, about the year 1616, in the pariſh of Ardeſley, 
near Wakefield in Yorkſhire, where his father was a farmer, 
but had ſome eſtate of his own, but gave his ſon no more 
education than to read Engliſh, James, however, had 

ood natural parts, and had not been long come of age be- 
fore he got himſelf a wife, and ſettled with her in Wake- 


field pariſh, till the breaking out of the civil wars in 1641, 


when he entered a private ſoldier in the parliament army 
under lord Fairfax, being then a preſbyterian; tho' with the 
times he afterwards turned independent, and became quarter- 
maſter under general Lambert. In 1649, falling fick in 
Scotland, he returned home to his plough ; and in 1651-2 
was a convert of the famous George Fox to quakeriſm, and 
ſoon commenced preacher among that ſect, and * 

| e 
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NAYLOR. 


the reputation of acquitting 
writing among his friends. 


himſelf well both in word and 


Our preacher, ſeeing how much he was admired by his 
followers, preſently grew conceited of his ſuperior talents, 
and refolved to repair to the capital, as the beſt plage for 
blazoning that ſuperiority. From his firſt converſion to the 
new light, he had filled his head with ſtrong fancies of ſpe- 
cial illuminations from heaven, and was now, in his own 
opinion, become ſuch a favourite there, that he thought it 
high time to aſſume a ſuitable character; accordingly, on 
his arrival at London in 1655, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo 


much above his brethren as 


created uneaſineſs. He gained 


a ſtrong party in his favour, and the matter ran ſo high, 
that ſome women, his followers, openly ditputed with the 
two principal leaders as they were preaching [A]. 

Naylor grew till more intoxicated with theſe flatteries, 
and the following year, 1656, he went into the welt of 
England, to propagate the doctrine af his divine miſſion in 

thoſe parts of the country where the brethren were nume 
rous [B]; for by this time we find him addreſſed by the 
title of the Everlaſting ſon of righteouſneſs, and prince of 
peace, the prophet of the moſt high God, nay, the only- 
begotten ſon of God, out of Zion, whoſe mother is a virgin, 


and whoſe birth is immortal 
heard of extravagancies as 


In the mean time, ſuch un- 
theſe were not beheld without 


horror, even in thoſe days of frantic fanaticiſm. Informa- 
tion was given of it to the magiſtrates, and our Meſſiah com- 
mitted to Exeter gaol in September this year. Notwith- 
ſtanding this check, ſome of his female worſhippers carried 
their infatuation to that height, that they viſited him and 
kneeled before him, and kiſſed his feet: nor was he long 
detained in priſon, being releaſed in the enſuing month, 
Hereupon he ſet his face toward London, reſolving, how- 


ever, to take Briſtol in the way. 
ral of his adherents, who, in paſſing through Glaſtonbury 


He was attended by ſeve- 


and Wells, ſpread their garments before him in the ſtreets. 
Being arrived at Bedminſter, about a mile from Briſtol, they 
formed themſelves into this mock proceſſion; one man walked 
before with his hat on, another young man with his hat off, 


[a] Their names were Howgil 2656, 4to. 
[B] Probably Launceſton in 


and Burroughs; they had gathered 
a meeting at London. ewel's Cornwat 
Hiſtory of the quakers,and the grand merſetſhire. 


impoſtor examined, or the lite and 
ſon, as he called it to the brethren. 


tryal of James Naylor, _— 


Cornwall, or Lanſdown in So- 
At his examination 
at Briſtol he ſaid, he was at Law- 
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NAYLOR. 


| led Naylor's horſe ; and, when they came to the ſuburbs of 


Briſtol, ſome women ſpread ſcarfs and handkerchiefs in his 


was two other women going on each fide of his horſe ; 


and all the cavalcade ſinging, „ Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
„ God of Sabaoth; Hoſanna in the higheſt ; holy, holy, 
« holy, Lord God of Iſrael.” Thus the pageant entered 
the city all knee deep in dirt, it being the 24th of October, 
and the weather very foul and rainy. Such a mockery of 
our Sayiour's entrance into Jeruſalem drew the notice of the 
magiſtrates, by whoſe order Naylor was apprehended, and 


upon examination, blaſphemouſly defending all that had 


paſſed in his perſonating jeſus Chriſt, he was committed to 


* Priſon with fix of his aſſociates: ſoon after which they were 


all ſent to London to the parliament. 

So unprecedented and unparalleled a caſe had employed 
the houſe ſeveral days; he was firſt examined before a com- 
mittee on the 5th of December, and next day heard at 


the bar of the houſe; on the 8th it was reſolved, <* That 


James Naylor is guilty of horrid blaſphemy, and that he 
is a grand impoſtor, and a great ſeducer of the people.“ 
After this, nine days more were wholly taken up in debates, 
both forenoon and afternoon, till the 17th, when ſentence 
was paſſed as follows: That James Naylor be ſet on the 
“ pillory in Palace-yard Weſtminſter, during the ſpace of 
two hours, on Thurſday next; and be whipped by the 
% hangman through the ſtreets from Weſtminſter: to the 
% Old Exchange, and there likewiſe be ſet on the pillory 
“ for the ſpace of two hours, between the hours of eleven 
„ and one on Saturday next, in each place wearing a paper, 
containing an inſcription of his crimes. And that at the 


Old Exchange his tongue be bored through with a hot 


iron, and that he be there alſo ſtigmatized in the forehead 
„% with the letter. B; and that he be afterwards ſent to 
& Briſtol, and be conveyed into and through the ſaid city 
“ on horſe-back, with his face backward ; and there alſo pub- 
« Jicly whipped the next market day after he comes thither. 
And that from thence he be committed to priſon in Bride- 
& well, London, and there reſtrained from the ſociety of 
all- people, and there to labour hard, till he ſhall be re- 
<< leaſed by parliament ; and during that time be debarred 
© the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and ſhall have no relief 

e but what he earns by his daily labour.“ | 
Mr. Whitlocke ſeems to think, that he was too fiercely 
proſecuted [e]; and, though ſeveral perſons of different per- 
| [e] See his Memorials, p. 654. edit. 1732 © 
1 ſuaſions 


NAYLOR. 


ſuaſions preſented petitions to the parliament in his be- 
half, yet it was reſolved not to read them till after ſentence 
ſhould be paſted. The firſt part of which was executed ri- 
gorouſly on the 18th of December, which was to be fol- 
lowed by the remaining part within two days; but he was 
grown ſo low by his whipping, that he was reſpited for a 
week. In this interval, ſeveral perſons of all perſuaſions, 
out of compaſſion, willing to look upon him as a lunatic, 
| petitioned the parliament and Cromwell twice, to have the 
| reſt of his puniſhment quite remitted, as being a lunatic : 
but the plea ſeems to have been invalidated by ſome of the 
protector's chaplains, who went and conferred with Naylor, 
and thereupon the whole ſentence was put in execution, 
1 and, what is worth obſerving, had all the good effect that 
1 could be propoſed thereby : his ſufferings brought him to 
t his ſenſes, and with them to an exemplary degree of humi- 
t lity. In this diſpoſition he wrote a letter to the magiſtrates 
e of Briſtol, expreſſing his repentance for his behaviour there. 


2 And, notwithſtanding his ſentence, he got the uſe of pen, 

„, ink, and paper, during his confinement in Bridewell. He 

e || wrote ſeveral ſmall books, wherein he retracted his paſt er- 

a rors, and was received by the quakers, who had diſowned 

'f him in his extravagancies. He was diſcharged from priſon 

ie by the rump parliament on the 8th of September 1659, and, 

* about the latter end of October 1660, he ſet out from Lon- 

ry don, in order to return to his wife and children at Wake- 

* held in Yorkſhire, but was taken ill on the road, ſome 

r, miles beyond Huntingdon, being robbed by the waſh and 

he left bound, in which condition he was found in a field by 

ot a countryman towards evening, and carried to a friend's 

ad houſe at Holme, near King's-Ripton in Huntingdonſhire ; 

to but he ſoon after expired, in November 1660. Notwith- Salmon's 
ity ſtanding his mean education, yet having good natural parts, Chron, bi 
b and eſpecially a ſtrong imagination, he was the reputed au- 

b. thor of ſeyeral tracts, as the reader may ſee in a collection 


je- of his books, epiſtles, and papers, printed in 1716, 8vo 
of | the titles of his books are inſerted below [D]. 


(o] The titles of them are, 1. 


red through his ſervant James Naylor, 
4 Exhortation to the rulers, the written by him in the time of the 
lief preachers, and the lawyers, 1653. confinement of his outward man in 

2. Milk for babes and meat for priſon, Lond. 1661, 4to. 3. J. 
ely ſtrong men; a feaſt of fat things, Naylor's Salutation to the ſeed of 
er- wine well refined on the lees, &c. God, 16 56, 8vo. 4. An anſwer 

being the breathings of the Spirit to Blome's Fanatic hiſtory. : 
8 Nn 3 NEANDER 
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| NEANDER. 
-NEANDER /Micnarr) a German proteſtant divine, 


celebrated for his ſkill in the learned languages, was born 


O 


in 1523, at Soza in Sileſia, and had the firſt part of his edu- 
cation in that town, under Henry Theodore, ſuperinten- 


3 fler = 
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dent of the dioceſe of Digne. 


He went afterwards to Wit- 


temberg, where he heard the celebrated Melancthon, and 
ſeveral other profeſſors, under whom he made a great profi- 
ciency in the ſciences; ſo that he was invited to teach a 
ſchool at Northauſen in 1549, where he inſtructed the youth 
there with applauſe, and in a few years was promoted to be 
rector or ſchoolmaſter at Ilfeldt in Germany, which employ, 
uſeful and laborious, he ſuſtained during the ſpace of forty 

ears, till his death, which happened April 26, 1595, at 

fortſneim in the Black Foreſt, whither the academy had 


been tranſplanted from Ilfeldt. 


We have ſeveral pieces of his drawn up for the uſe of 
ſchools, beſides ſome others, the titles of which are inſerted 


LA] Theſe are, Erotemata linguz 
Græch.  Grammatica Hebræa. 
Tabula grammatice Græcæ. An- 
thologion. 4 xr Pindarica. 
Gnomologia e Stobeo confedcta. 
Sententiæ theologicæ inſigniores, 
&c. Græco-Latinæ. Theocriti I- 
dyllia Greco-Latina, cum argu- 
mentis. Lycophron Græco-Latinus. 
Apollonius Græcè & Latinè. Gno- 
mologia Latina. Sententiæ lec- 
tiſſimæ, ex Grecis authoribus Gen- 


tilibus. Protevangelium D. Jaco- 


bi minoris, & dialogus Chriſtiani 
cum Judzo, ex Suida e Græco 
tranſlata. Phraſeologia Iſocratis, 
Græco- Latina. De re poetica 
Græcorum, ſive epithetorum Græ- 


corum liber. Phraſes poetice. De- 
ſcriptiones variæ & elegantiz poeti - 


cx. Elegantiz ſecundum tria cau- 
ſ trum (viz. demonſtrat. deliberat. 
& contention.) genera diſtributæ. 
Opus aureum & ſcholaſticum; this 
is a collection of ancient poeſies, 
moral and fabulous; it was printed 
at Leipſic in 1559, 4to. Orbis 


terræ partium ſuccincta explicatio. 
Theologia Megalandri Lutheri. 
Theologia Bernardi & Tauleri. 
Linguæ Hebraicæ erotemata. Co- 


Juchi Lyro polite Thebani Helenæ 
7 


below [A]. His ſtile is diffuſive, like that of his preceptor 


raptus. 'Tryphiodori poetæ Egyptii 
de Trojæ excidio poema. Moſchi 
& Bionis Idyllia in linguam Lati- 
nam converſa. Apophthegmata 
Græco- Latina cum notis. Phyſica. 


Compendium phyſic Phil. Me- 


lancthonis. Ethica veterum Lati- 


norum ſapientum. Loci communes 


hiloſophici Latini. Epiſtolarum 
2 formulæ. Argonau- 
tica, Thebaica, Troica, Ilias, poe- 
tica Græca authoris anonymi, &c. 
cum argumentis & marginalibus. 
Chronicon. Epiſtolæ anniverſariæ, 
gunz diebus feſtis ac dominicis in 


eccleſia perleguntur, Hebreæ e 


Græco textu& paraphraſiSyra factæ, 
cum ſcholiis Hebraice, Grece, La- 
tine, & Germanice. Compendium 
doctrinæ Chriſtianæ, &c. ex Ger- 
manico & Latino Hebraice & Græcè 
converſum, Hebraice, Grece, La- 
tine, & Germanice, Rhetorica. 
Sylloge locutionum ac formularum, 
Latino - Germanice. Catacheſis 
parva Lutheri, Graco - Latina. 
Flores fapientiz divine, ex evan- 
geliis dominicis decerptæ. Theolo- 
gia & ethica Scripturz ſanctæ. De 
method artium. Tabulæ dialecticæ 
Ramez. Teiſſier Moreri. 


Melancthon; 
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NE E D HAM. 
Melancthon; but he does not ſpeak ſo well as he. Morhof 
ſays, he was a very learned man, and the common preceptor 
of Germany, as well as Melancthon. That his preface to 
his Erotemata linguæ Græcæ is an excellent piece, not leſs 
learned than it is long, and that he judges therein both of 
ancient and modern authors with great ability. 


NEEDHAM (MaRCHAMO Nr) a ſatyrical Engliſh 
writer, was the ſon of a father of both his names, who was 
born of genteel parents in Derbyſhire, and bred at Glou- 
ceſter-hall, and St. John's- college, in Oxford, where he 
took the firſt degree in arts; and afterwards was taken into 
the ſervice of the lady Elizabeth Lucas, ſiſter to John lord 
Lucas, and wife of fir William Walter of Sarſden, near 
Burford, in Oxfordſhire ; and at length marrying Margaret, 
daughter of John Collier, maſter of the principal inn at Bur- 
ford, had by her this ſon, who was born in that town in 
Auguſt 1620. Our author loſt his father the following year; 
but his mother the next year, 1622, re-married with 
Chriſtopher Glynn, vicar of Burford, and maſter of the 
free-ſchool there. This gentleman, perceiving Lis ſtep- ſon 
to have very pregnant parts, took him under his own tuition 
and at the age of fourteen he was ſent to All-Souls- college, 
where being made one of the choriſters, he continued there 
till 1637, when taking the degree of bachelor of arts, which 
was inconſiſtent with his choriſter's place, he retired to 
St. Mary's-hall, till he became an uſher in Merchant- 
Taylors-ſchool, London. 

Ses the breaking out of the civil wars, he became an 
under clerk, or writer to an attorney at Gray's- inn, where 
writing a good court-hand, he obtained a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence. He had not been long in this employ before he 
began a weekly paper, under the title of Mercurius Britan- 
nicus [A], on the ſide of the parliament, ſtuffed with ſcur- 
rilous ſlanders againſt the couft : whence he became popu- 
lar, and being an active man was called captain Needham 


of Gray's-inn. 


[a] Communicating (as the title or beginning of 1647. Perhaps 
proceeds) the affairs of Great Bri- our author might take the title from 


| tain, for the better information of a tragi-comedy, called Mercurius 


the people. Theſe Mercuries be- Britannicus, or the Engliſh intelli- 


gan about the middle of Auguſt gencer, reprinted in 1641, in 4to, 
1643, and came out on Mondays in wrote by one Richard Brath- 


one ſheet, to the latter end of 1646, wayte. 


Was About 
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NEEDHAM. 
About that time he ſtudied phyſic, following the chymi- 


cal method, and, in 1645, began to practiſe, and by this, 


and his political writings, ſupported a genteel figure. But 
whether by impriſonment in the Gate-houfe, for aſperſing 
his majeſty, in the opening or explaining his cabinet letters 
taken at Naſeby in 1645, or for ſome ſcorn and affront put 
upon him, he fuddenly left his party, and, obtaining the fa- 
vour of a royaliſt, was introduced by him into the king's 

preſence at Hl. 

his knees, readily obtained it, ſo that being admitted to the 

king's hand, he wrote ſoon after another paper intitled, 

Mercurius pragmaticus [B], which being equally witty with 

the former, and as fatyrical againſt the preſbyterians, and 

full of loyalty, made him known and admired by the wits of” 
that fide. However, being narrowly ſought after, he left 

London, and for a time lay concealed at the houſe of 
dr. Peter Heylin, at Minſter-Lovel, near Burford, till at 

length being diſcovered, he was impriſoned in Newgate, and in 

danger of his lite. Lenthal, the ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 

mons, who knew him and his relations well, and John 

Bradſhaw, preſident of the high-court of juſtice, | treated 

him fairly; and not only got his pardon, but with promiſe 

of rewards and places perſuaded him to change his ſtile once 
more for the independents, who then were the uppermoſt 

party. In this temper he publiſhed a third weekly paper, 
called Mercurius politicus [c], which came out every Wed- 

neſday, in two ſheets 4to, commencing with the gth of 
June 1649, and ending with the 6th of June 1650, which 
being Thurſday, he began again with Number I. from 

Thurſday June 6, to Thurſday June 13, 1650, beginning, 

Why ſhould not the' commonwealth have a fool, as well as 

the king had, &c. This paper, which contained many diſ- 

courſes againft monarchy, and in behalf of a free ſtate, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that were publiſhed before Cromwell was made. 
protector, was carried on without any interruption till about 


ampton- court in 1647, and, aſking pardon upon 


[B] Communicating intelligence 
from all, touching all affairs, de- 
ſigns, humours, and conditions, 
throughout the kingdom, eſpecially 
from Weſtminſter and the head- 
quarters. There were two parts of 
them, and they came out weekly, 
in one ſheet 4to. The firſt part 
commenced September 14, 1647, 
and ended January 9, 1648. The 
other part, which was intitled, 


Mercurius pragmaticus for king 
Charles II. &c. begun April 24, 
1649, but quickly ended. There 
were, now and then pther Prag- 
matici that peeped forth, but they 
were ſpurious. 

[e] Compriſing the ſam of fo- 
reign intelligence, with the affairs 
now on foot in the three nations of 


England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
the 
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the middle of April 1660, when (as ſeveral times before) it 
was prohibited by an order of the council of ſtate [p], rl 


And upon the return of king Charles II. our author lay An 
hid till, by virtue of ſome money well placed, he obtained Pe 
his pardon under the great- ſeal; after which he exerciſed 75 . 
the faculty of phyſic among the diſſenters, which brought /, 
him in a conſiderable benefit till his death, which — LA As 


F 


ſuddenly in 1678, at the houſe of one Kidder, in Devereux- : 
court, near Temple-bar, London. He was buried on the n 92 


29th of November, at the upper-end of the body of the 2 * 67. My 


church of St. Clement's-Danes, near the entrance into the 
chancel. But, that church being taken down and rebuilt 
ſoon after, the · letters on his grave-ſtone were taken awa 
or defaced. The reader will be entertained with an epitap 
made on him in the year 1687 [Et]. Mr. Wood, who knew athen. 


him, tells us, that he was a perſon endowed with quick Oxon. vol. 
us, 


—— 
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[o] By the ſame order Henry 
Muddiman and Giles Dury were 


-authorifed to publiſh their intelli- 


gence every Monday and Thurſday, 
under the titles of Parliamentary in- 
telligence, and Mercurius publicus, 
which continued (Dury ſoon after 
going over) till the middle of Au- 
guſt 1663, when Roger L'Eſtrange 
publiſhed the intelligence twice a 
week in quarto ſheets, under the 
titles of the Public intelligencer and 
the News ; the firſt of which came 
out the 3 1ſt of Auguſt, and the other 
on the 3d of September 1663. 
Theſe continued till Janu 29, 
1665, when L'Eftrange deſiſted; 
becauſe, in November preceding, 
were publiſhed other kinds of news- 
papers twice a week in half a ſheet 
folio. Theſe were called the Ox- 
ford gazette, and the firſt com- 
menced November 7, 166 5, the king 
and queen with their courts being 
then at Oxford. Theſe for a ſhort 
time were written, it is ſuppoſed, 
by Henry Muddiman ; but, when 


the court removed to London, they 
were intitled, The London gazette z 
the firſt of which that was pub- 
liſhed there, came forth on the 5th 
of February following, the king 
being then at Whitehall. Soon 
after mr. Joſeph Williamſon, then 
under- ſecretary of ſtate, afterwards 
fir Joſeph, and principal ſecretary 
of itate, procured the writing 
of them himſelf, and thereu 

—_— Charles Perrot, M. A. 
and fellow of Oriel-college in Ox- 
ford, who had a good command of 
his pen, to do that office under him, 
as he did, though not conſtantly, 
till 1671 ; after which time they 
were. conſtantly written by under- 
ſecretaries, till the revolution and 


afterwards ; but at preſent the Ga- 
zette writer 1s a diſtin place, 


given to ſome favourite, being re- 


uted worth 6 or 7001. per annum. 


LE] This was printed at the end 


of a witty pamphlet intitled, Mer- 


curius Britannicus's welcome to 
hell, and is as follows: 


« Here lies Britannicus, hell's barking cur, 

6 That fon of Belial, who kept damned ſtir; 

« And every Monday ſpent his ſtock of ſpleen, 
In venomous railing on the king and queen; 

* Who tho' they both in goodneſs may forgive him, 


“ Yet for his ſafety we'll in hell receive him.“ 
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natural parts, was a good humaniſt, poet, and boon 
droll; and, had he been conſtant to his cavaleering princi- 


- ples, would have been beloved and admired by all; but be- 


ing mercenary, and preferring his intereſt to his conſcience, 
friendſhip, and love to his prince, was much hated by the 
royal party to the laſt, Beſides the Mercuries already men- 


tioned, he publiſhed a great number of other things ; the 


greateſt part of which are mentioned below [F]. 


[F] The titles are as follow: 
1. A check to the checker of Bri- 
tannicus, &c. Lond. 1644, 4to. 2. 
He alſo wrote a ſharp libel againſt 
his majeſty's late meſiage for peace, 
anno 1645; in anſwer to which was 
publiſhed, The refuſers of peace in- 
excuſable, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, Oxon. 1645, one ſheet 4to. 


3. A hue and cry after the king, 


written after the king's defeat at 
Naſeby, in 1645. 4. The caſe of 
the kingdom ſtated according to the 
proper intereſts of the ſeveral parties 
engaged, &c. the third edition of 
which was printed at London, 1647, 
4to. 5. The levellers levelled ; or 
the independents conſpiracy to root 


out monarchy, an interlude, Lond. 


1647, in two ſheets 4to. 6. A 
plea for the king and kingdom, by 


way of anſwer to a late remonſtrance 


of the army, Lond. 1648, three 
ſheets 4to. 7. Digitus Dei; or 
God's juſtice upon treachery and 
treaſon, exemplified in the lite and 
death of the late James duke of 
Hamilton, &c. Lond. 1649, four 
ſheets 4to. 8. The year before 
came out a book intitled, The ma- 
nifold practices and attempts of the 
Hamiltons, &c. to get the crown of 


Scotland, Lond. 1648, 4to. pro- 


bably wrote by Needham, as the 
whole of it is contained in the Digi- 
tus Dei. 9. The public intelli- 
gencer, &c. theſe came out weekly 
on Monday, but contained moſtly 
the ſame matter that was in the Po- 
Iitical Mercuries. 10. The caſe of 


the commonwealth of England 
ftated, &c. Lond. 1649, in two 
parts, 4to. and again in 1650, in 
4to. 


11. Diſcourte of the excel- 


lency of a free ſtate above kingly 
government, Lond. 1650, 4to. 


publiſhed with the former. 12. An 


appendix added out of Claudius 
Sal maſius's Defenſio regis, and mr. 
Hobbe's De corpore politico. 13. 
Tryal of mr. John Goodwin at the 
bar of religion and right reaſon, 
&c. Lond. 1657, 4to. In reply to 
this Goodwin took occaſion, in a 
piece intitled The triuviri, to cha- 
racterize our author, as having a 
foul mouth whichSatan hath opened, 
&c. Lond. 16 58. in the preface. 14. 
Intereſt will not lye, &c. in refuta- 
tion of The intereſt of England 
ſtated, Lond. 16 59, fix ſheets large 
4to. 15. The moderate informer, 
&c. communicating the moſt re- 
markable tranſactions, both civil 
and military, in the commonwealth 
of England, &c. it commences 
with the 12th of May 16 59 but 
was not carried on above two or 
three weeks. Needham, it ſeems, 
was put out of his place of writing 
the weekly news, in the time of 
Richard lord protector, and John 
Can put in his room, occaſioned 
by the preſbyterians; yet, in ſpite 
of oppoſition, he carried on the 
writing of his Mercuries. 16. 
News * Bruſſels, &c. in a letter 
dated ro March 16 5, ft. vet. anon. 
but ſaid to be written by our au- 
thor againſt Charles II. and his 
court, and conveyed to the preſs by 
Praiſe- God Barebone. It was an- 
ſwered about a week after in The 
late news, or meſſage from Bruſſels 
unmaſked. 17. A ſhort hiſtory of 
the Engliſh rebellion compleated in 
verſe, Lond. 1667, 4to. A col- 
lection of ail ſuch veries as he had 

printed 


N E E F S 


printed before each of his Mercurii 
pragmatici. To it he prefixed, The 
true character of a rigid preſbyter; 
and added the coat of arms of ſir 


John * * but the character 
i 


was not of his writing. It was re- 
printed in 1680, 4to. 18. Diſ- 
courſe concerning ſchools and ſchool 
maſters, Lond. 1663, one ſheet and 
a half, 4to. 19. Medela Medicinæ, 
&c. Lond. 1665. Anſwered by 
two doctors of that faculty, fel- 
lows of the college of phyſicians, 
viz. John Twiſden, in his Mede- 
cina veterum vindicata, &c. and 
Robert Sprackling, in his Medela 
ignorantiæ. 20. An epiſtolary diſ- 
courſe before Medicina inſtaurata, 
&c. by Edward Bolneſt, M. D. 
Lond. 1665. 21. A pacquet of 
advices and animadverſions, &c. 


occaſioned by A letter from a per- 


ſon of quality to his friend in the 
country, written by lord Shaftſbury, 
Lond. 1676. 22. A ſecond pac- 
2 of advices, &c. in anſwer to 

ome conſiderations upon the queſ- 
tion, whether the parliament be diſ- 
ſolved by its prorogation for fifteen 
months? And another, intitled, 
The long parliament diſſolved, 
written by Denzil lord Holles, but 
owned by his chaplain, a noncon- 
formiſt, named Carey, or Carew, 
who was thereupon committed pri- 
foner to the Tower of London, in 


the beginning of February 1676. 
23. A letter from a perſon newly 
choſen to fit in this parliament, to 
a bencher in the Temple, &c. 24. 
A narrative of the cauſe and man- 
ner of the impriſonment of the lords 
now cloſe priſoners in the Tower of 
London. Needham is ſaid to be 
encouraged to write theſe two pac- 
quets by Thomas earl of Danby. 
25. Chriſtianiſſimus chriſtianandus: 
or, Reaſons for the reduction of 
France to a more chriſtian ſtate in 
Europe, Lond. 1678, in ten ſheets 
4to. 26. A preface to A new idea 
of the practice of phyſic, written 
Francis de la Boe Sylvius, Lond. 
1675, vo. 

Our author alſo tranſlated into 
Engliſh Mare clauſum, printed in 
1652, or thereabouts, in folio; in 
which he foiſted the name of a com- 
monwealth, inſtead of the kings of 
England, and ſuppreſſed the dedi- 
cation to the king. He alſo added 
an appendix to it, concerning the 
ſovereignty of the kings of Great- 
Britain on the ſea, intitled, Addi- 
tional evidences, which he pro- 
cured, as it is thought, of preſident 


. Bradſhaw. He alſo made com- 


ments and gloſſes on the book: fo 
that, after the reſtoration, the copy 
was corrected, perfected, and re- 
ſtored by J. H. gent. [James How. 
ell] and printed in 1662, folio. 


NEEFS (PETER) a Flemiſh painter, who, after Au- 
guſtine, Taſſo, Viviano, Ghiſolfi, and Steenwick, by his 
talent of painting architecture, in which he did not take 


for the objects of his ſtudy either temples or palaces, or the 
remains of thoſe beautiful works that have eſcaped the ruins 
of time, but choſe the Gothic ſtructures of ancient churches 
with ſo much taſte and underſtanding, that he has merited a 
place among the moſt eminent artiſts. He imbibed the firſt 
tincture of his art from Steenwick ; but, finding he had no 
turn either for treating ſubjects of _ or pourtrait, he 
attached himſelf to architecture, perſpective, and to paint- 


ing the inſide of churches, with ſuch minute nicety and 
| ſteady patience, as all muſt admire, few will be able to imi- 
tate. His exactneſs in repreſenting the ſmalleſt parts can 


hardly 
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hardly be conceived; yet he diſpoſes his lights ſo properly, 


that his pictures have a ſurpriſing effect. The ſmalleſt 
ridges in the channelled ornaments of the roofs, and the 
leaſt projections of the cornices, are marked out with the 
oreateſt attention ; and it is very remarkable, that, in ſpite 
of the great number of ridges and profiles, his manner ne- 
ver appears dry or hard. As he painted figures but indif- 
ferently, Van Tulden, Teniers, and others, ſupplied the 
defect for him; yet he always took care that the union of 
the two pencils ſhould be imperceptible. 

Whatever enquiries have been made in Holland about 
the particulars of his life and death, haye been fruitleſs. His 
Artof paint- diſciples are alſo unknown, There is only one plate en- 
ing, &c. graved after him that we know of, which is in the collec- 

_ 9.1759 tion of the emperor's pictures by A. J. Prenner. 
He had a fon of his name, who was likewiſe a . of 

Steenwick, but was greatly inferior to his father. 


NELSON (RozzrT) a learned and pious Engliſh 
1 was born the 22d of June, 1656, at London, 

eing the ſon of mr. — Nelſon, a conſiderable Turkey 
merchant of that city, by Delicia his wife, ſiſter of ſir Ga- 
briel Roberts, who was likewiſe a Turkey merchant of the 
ſame city. His father dying when he was but two years 
old, he was committed to the care of his mother, and her 
brother fir Gabriel, who was appointed his guardian, and by 
whom he was extremely beloyed, not only on account of his 
near relationſhip, but alſo of his perſon and temper, and the 
ſtrength and vivacity of his underſtanding, even in his ear- 
lieſt years. His firſt education was at St. Paul's-ſchoo], 
London; but after ſome time his mother, out of fondneſs, 


took him home to her houſe at Dryfield, near Cirenceſter, 


in Glouceſterſhire, having procured the learned dr. George 
Bull, then rector of Suddington in that neighbourhood, 
to be his tutor [A]. As ſoon as he was fit for the uni- 
verſity, he was ſent to Trinity-college in Cambridge, and 
admitted a fellow commoner [BJ. Tei is not improbable, 
that dr. afterwards archbiſhop Tillotſon, was conſulted on 
this occaſion, he being intimately acquainted with the guar- 
dian, fir Gabriel Roberts: however, it is certain that mr. 
Nelſon was early known to that earned and. worihy fines 
and very much arp Fa * him [C]. 


[4] Birgh's Life of Tillodon, 2 [8] Life of. Kettlewell, - Da a 
p- 68. | 1 41. be) Life of Tillotſon. N 
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In 1680, he was choſen a fellow of the royal ſociety [D]; 
being probably inclined to receive that honour out of reſpect. 
to his friend and ſchool-fellow dr. Edmund Halley, for 
whom he had a particular regard, and in whoſe company he 
ſet out on his travels abroad, the December following. In 


the road to Paris, they ſaw the remarkable comet which gave 


riſe to the cometica] aſtronomy by fir Iſaac Newton; and 
our author, apparently by the advantage of his fellow tra- 
veller's inſtructions, ſent dean Tillotſon a deſcription of 
it EJ. Before he left Paris, he received a letter from a 
friend in the Engliſh court, inviting him to purchaſe a place 
there, by the promiſe of his aſſiſtance in it [F]. He was 
young, had a great affection for king Charles and the duke 
of York, and was pleaſed with the thoughts of figuring it 


near their perſons ; but, as he could not reſolve upon an af- 
fair of ſuch conſequence without the approbation of his mo- 


ther and. uncle, he firſt applied to dean Tillotſon to ſound 


them, with aſſurances of determining himſelf by their judg- , 


ment and advice, including alſo that of the dean ; who find- 


ing them both averſe to it, he thereupon dropped the mat- 


ter, and purſued his journey with his fellow traveller to 
Rome, where he fell into the acquaintance of lady Theo- 
phila Lucy, widow of fir Kingſmill Lucy, of 2 in 
Hertfordſhire, bart. and ſecond daughter of George earl of 
Berkeley, who ſoon diſcovered a ſtrong paſſion for him: this 
concluded in a marriage, after his arrival in England, in 1682. 
But it was ſome time before ſhe confeſſed to mr. Nelſon 
the change of her religion; which was owing to her con- 
verſations at Rome with cardinal Philip Howard, who was 
grandſon of the earl of Arundel, the collector of the Arun- 
delian marbles, &c. and had been raiſed to the purple by 
pope Clement X. in May 1675. Nor was this important 
alteration of her religious ſentiments confined to her own 
mind, hut involved in it her daughter by her firſt huſband, 
whom ſhe drew over to her new religion; and her zeal for 
it prompted her even to engage in the public controverſy 
then depending. She is the ſuppoſed authoreſs of a piece 
printed in 1686, 4to, under the title of, A diſcourſe con- 


[D] Birch's Hiſtory of the royal houſhold in December 1680, and 
ſociety, vol. iv. p. 72. was at this time envoy from king 
LE] Life of Tillotſon, p. 79. Charles II. to the court of France, 
Lr] This propoſal was made by though now at London, whence 
mr. Henry Saville, brother to lord he ſent this offer in a letter to mr. 
viſcount Hallifax : he had been Nelſon. Ibid. p. 83. 
ſworn vice · chamberlain of the King's | 
cerning 
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Tillotſon and dr. 


NELSON. 


cerning a judge of controverſy in matters of religion, ſhew- 
ing the neceſſity of ſuch a judge [G]. 

This misfortune touched her huſband very nearly. He 

employed not only his own pen, but thoſe of his friends dr. 

Hickes, to recover her [H]; but all proved 

ineffectual, and ſhe, continued in the communion of the 


church of Rome till her death. She was a perſon of fine 


ſenſe and underſtanding. Dr. Tillotſon particularly laments 
her caſe on that account; and even ſeems not to be intirely 
free from all apprehenſions of the influence ſhe might have 
upon her huſband in this important affair. But mr. Nel- 
ſon's religion was too much the reſult of his learning and 


reaſon, to be ſhaken by his love, which was equally ſteady 


and inviolable. Her change of religion made no change in 
his affections for her; and, when ſhe relapſed into ſuch a 
bad ſtate of health as required her to go to drink the waters 
at Aix, he attended her thither, in 1688 : and not liking 
the proſpect of the public affairs at home, which threatened 


the removal of king James II. from the poſſeſſion of the 


crown, he proceeded to make a ſecond trip to Italy, taking 


his lady, together with her ſon and daughter by her former 


huſband, along with him. He returned through Germany 
to the Hague, where he ſtaid ſome time with lord Durſley, 
who was married to his wife's ſiſter [1]. l 

From the Hague he arrived in England, in the latter end 
of 1691. As he had been much careſſed, in reſpect to his 
extraordinary worth, by ſeveral perſons [K] of the higheſt 


rank, ſo he had ſhewed his regard for king James, by hold- 


ing a correſpondence with his majeſty's ambaſſador to the 
pope after the revolution [L], having determined not to 
transfer his allegiance from him, and declared himſelf a non- 
juror in. conſequence thereof, and left the communion of 
the church of England. In this laſt point he had conſulted 
dr. Tillotſon, and followed his opinion, who thought it no 
better than a trick deteſtable in any thing, and eſpecially in 


religion, to join in prayers where there was any petition 


6] Tillotſon's Life, p. 120. communion at Rome, wrote by 
H] The former of theſe divines mr. Nelſon for his lady's uſe. 
wrote a long letter to her on the [i] Life of Tillotſon, p. 253. 


ſubject, mentioned in his Life, p. [x] Kettlewell's Life, p. 169. 


120. and the latter, on her account, [I] This was the earl of Mel- 
publiſhed A collection of letters fort; whoſe letters to mr. Nelſon 
which paſſed between him and a were in the poſſeſſion of Philip Car- 
popiſn prieſt in 1675, 3vo; in teret Webb, eſq; Life of Tillot- 


Which is inſerted, p. 328, a letter ſon, p. 258, at note [w]. 


to an Engliſh prieſt of the Romiſh G 
| which 
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which was held to be ſinful [Mj. Thus, notwithſtanding 
their difference of opinions in this caſe, the friendſhip be- 
tween them remained the ſame ; and the good archbiſhop 
expired in his friend's arms, in 1694 [N]. Nor did mr. 
Nelſon's friendſhip end there: he continued it to his grace's 
widow, and was very inſtrumental in procuring her penſion 
from the crown to be augmented, from 4001. to 6001. per 
annum [o]. | 
However, our author's new character unavoidably threw 
him into ſome new connections. Among theſe we find 
mentioned particularly mr. Kettlewell, who had reſigned 
his living at Coleſhill in Warwickſhire, on account of the 
new oaths, and afterwards reſided in London. This pious 
and learned divine agreed alſo with him in leaving the commu- 
nion of the eſtabliſhed church, yet, at the ſame time, perſuaded 
him to engage in the general ſervice of piety and devotion 
obſerving to him, that he was very able to compoſe excel- 
lent books of that kind, which too would be apt to do more 
good, as coming from a layman. This truly catholic ſpirit 
found a congenial one in mr. Nelſon; and indeed it was this 
ſpirit, more than their agreement in ſtate principles, that 
frſt recommended him to our author, who, in return, is 
obſerved to have encouraged Kettlewell to proceed in that 
ſoft and gentle manner, in which ht, excelled, in managing 
the nonjurors controverſy ; and beſides animated him to be- 
gin and proſecute ſome things for a public good, Which 
otherwiſe would not have feen the light. Mr. Kettlewell 
died in 1695, and left mr. Nelſon his fole executor and 
truſtee; in conſequence of which, he publiſhed a poſthu- 
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[M] Ibid. p. 259. 

[N] Ibid. p. 315. 

[0] See his letter to lord Somers 
on this occaſion, in Tillotlon's Lite, 
p- 348, 349. It is very remark - 
able, that the great regard he had 
always ſhewn to Tillotſon, added 
to his own reputation tor learning, 
judgment, and candour, induced 
dr. Barker, who publiſhed the arch- 
biſhop's poſthumous ſermons, to 
conſult our author on that occaſion. 
Among the manuſcripts, there was 
found one diſcourſe wherein the 
archbiſhop took an occaſion to com- 
plain of the uſage which he had re- 
ceived from the nonjuring party, 
and to expoſe, in return, the in- 


conſiſtency of their own conduct; 
remarking particularly, that, upon 
a juſt compariſon of their principle 
of non- reſiſtance with their actual 
non-aſſiſtance to king James II, 
they had little reaſon to boaſt of 
their loyalty to him: and yet, ſe- 
vere as this diſcourſe was upon that 

arty, mr. Nelſon, notwithſtanding 
his attachment to them, was very 
zealous to have it printed, alledging, 
that they deſerved fuch a rebuke, 
for their unjuſt treatment of ſo good 
a man, However, the ſermon was 
then ſuppreſſed, and is now proba- 
bly loſt. Life of Tillotſon, p. 3 50, 


351. 


mous 
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NELSON. 
mous piece of piety, intitled, An office for priſoners, &c. in 
1697. He alſo publiſhed five other of his friend's poſthu- 
mous pieces, and furniſhed the chief materials for the ac- 
count of his life afterwards [P]. | | ; 

At the ſame time, he engaged zealouſly in every public 
ſcheme for the honour and intereſt, as well as for propagat- 
ing the faith, and promoting the practice of true chriſtiani- 
ty, both at home and abroad ; ſeveral propoſals for building, 
repairing, and endowing churches, and charity-ſchools 
particularly. . | 

Upon the death of dr. William Lloyd, the deprived biſhop 
of Norwich, in the end of the year 1709, he returned to 
the communion of the church of England. Dr. Lloyd was 
the laſt ſurviving of the deprived biſhops by the revolution, 
except dr. Kenn, by whoſe advice mr. Nelſon was deter- 
mined in this point [J. It had been a caſe in view ſome 
time, which had been bandied on both ſides, whether the 
continuance of their ſeparation from the church ſhould be 
ſchiſmatical or no, when that caſe became a fact; and our 
author had ſome conferences upon it with dr. Hickes, who 
was for perpetuating the nonjuring church, charging the 
ſchiſm upon the church eſtabliſhed [R]. 

Mr. Nelſon's tutor, dr. George Bull, biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's, dying before the expiration of this year, he was eaſily 
prevailed upon by that prelate's fon, to ? ano up an account 
of his father's life and writings. He had maintained a long 
and intimate friendſhip with his lordſhip, which gave him 
an opportunity of being acquainted with his ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial worth; had frequently fat at his feet, as he was a 
preacher, and as often felt the force of thoſe diſtinguiſhing 
talents which enabled him to ſhine in the pulpit ; but, above 
all, he had preſerved a grateful remembrance of thoſe advan- 
tages which he had received from him in his education [s]; 
and he ſpared no pains to embalm his memory, by which 
means he has made it a laſting monument of his own worth; 
and it proved in reality to be erected not long before his 
death, which was thought to be haſtened by the extraordi- 
nary labour and intenſe application he underwent in raiſing 


v] Life of Kettlewell, prefixed 
to his works, in 2 vols. folio. 

[Q See ſome letters of his in 
the appendix to The defence of our 
conſtitution, by dr. Nathaniel Mar- 
mall, Lond. 1717, 8vo. 

[x] See an account of this diſ- 
pute, with ſome letters that paſſed 


between them on the oceaſion, in 
The conſtitution of the catholic 
church, and the nature and conſe- 
quences of ſchiſm ſet forth, in a 
collection of papers written by the 
late George Hickes, D. D. 1716, 
8vo. 


sj Preface to biſhop Bull's Life: 


1b. 


NELSON. 


it. The life was publiſhed in 1713; and, as he had long 
before laboured under a conſtitutional weakneſs, which had 
brought on an aſthma and dropſy in the breaſt, the diſtem- 
per grew to ſuch a height ſoon after the publication of that 


work, that, for the benefit of the air, he retired at length 


to his couſin's, mrs. Wolf, daughter of fir Gabriel Roberts, 


a widow, who lived at Kenſington, where he expired on the 


16th of January, 1714-15, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


He was interred in the cemetery of St. George's chapel, 


now a parochial church, in Lamb's-conduit fields, and ad- 
Joining at the preſent to the garden behind the Foundling- 
hoſpital, where a monument is erected to his memory, with 
a long and elegant Latin inſcription, wrote by dr. George 


Smalridge, dean of Chriſt-church, and biſhop of Briſtol. ' 


He was the firſt perſon buried in this cemetery ; and, as it 
was done to reconcile others to the place, who had taken an 
unſurmountable prejudice againſt it, ſo it proved a moſt 
prevailing precedent, and had the deſired effect. And we 


need not take notice, that the ſtrongeſt evidence was there- 


an 


[Lr] The titles of theſe are, 1. 


Tranſubſtantiation contrary to ſcrip- 


ture: or, The proteſtant's anſwer 
to the ſeeker's requeſt, Lond. 1688. 
2. A companion for the feſtivals 
and faſts, Lond. 1704, 8vo, and 
ſeveral times ſince. 3. A letter on 
church government, in anſwer to a 
pamphlet, intitled, The principles 
of the proteſtantreformation, Lond. 
1705, 8vo. 4. Great duty of fre- 
quenting the chriſtian ſacrifice, &c. 
Lond. 1707, 8vo. Dr. Waterland 
obſerves, that in this piece our au- 
thor, after dr, Hickes, embraced 
the doctrine of a material ſacrifice 
in the ſymbols of the euchariſt, 
which was firſt ſtarted among the 
proteſtants, in 1635, by the famous 
mr. Mede, and, having ſlept for 
ſome years, was revived by dr. 
Hickes in 1697, and farther urged 
in 1707; and, after him, was warm- 
ly laboured by mr. Johnſon of Cran- 
brook in Kent. Waterland's Chriſ- 
tian ſacrifice explained, &c. p. 37, 
Vor. VIII. 


in __ of the truth of that character with which he died, 
is to this day particularly diftinguithed by, the pious 
mr. Nelſon. He publiſhed ſeveral works of piety [T], and 


left 


42. edit. 1738, 8vo. Mr. Johnſon 
was alſo another of our author's ac- 
2 and kept a correſpon- 


ence with him. Some of the let- 


ters were printed in the preface to 
The primitive communicant, pub- 
liſhed by dr. Brett in 1748, 8vo. 
5. The practice of true devotion, 
&c. with an office for the commu- 


nion, Lond. 1708, 8vo, 6. Life 


of biſhop Bull, &c. Lond. 1713, 
8vo., 7. Letter to dr. Samuel 
Clarke, prefixed to The ſcripture 
doctrine of the moſt holy and undi- 
vided Trinity vindicated againft the 
miſrepreſentations of dr, Clarke, 
Lond. 1713, 8vo. To this that 
dr, returned an anſwer, in which 
he highly extols mr. Nelſon's cour- 
tely and candour, very becoming 
his own character, and that of a 
perſon of ſo much real worth as he 


always acknowledged to be in mr. 


Nelſon ; which he had likewiſe ex- 
perienced in a private conference 
with him upon, this ſubject. Dr. 
O o Clarke, 
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229 2 Fc. 992 puer ſcholarius in libro, qui 


ee NEMESIUS, a Greek philoſopher, who embraced 
Diet, Portat. Chriſtianity, and was made biſhop of Emeſa in Phœnicia, 


where 


NEMESIEN. 


left his whole eſtate to 
to charity-{chools. 


Clarke, alſo, in another anſwer to 
dr. Wells, recommends to that 
writer mr. Nelſon's candid ſpirit. 
8. An addreſs to perſons of quality 
and eſtate, &c. Lond. 1715, 8vo. 
9. The whole duty of a chriſtian, 


NEMESIUS, 


pious and charitable uſes, particularly 


ſchools in and about London. He 
allo publiſhed Thomas a Kempis's 
Chrittian exerciſe ; the archbithop 
of Cambray (Fenelon's) Paſtoral 
letter; biſhop Bull's Important 
points of primitive chriſtianity 


by way of queſtion and anſwer, de- 


maintained ; and other poſthumous 
ſigned for the uſe of the charity- 


pieces of that learned prelate. 


NEMESIEN, or NEMESIANUS (AurELiivus 
OLyYMPI1Us) a Latin poet, who was born at Carthage, and 
flouriſhed in the third century, about the year 281, under the 
emperor Carus, and his ſons Carinus and Numerian ; the laſt 
of which emperors was ſo fond of poetry, that he conteſted 
the glory with Nemeſien, who had wrote a poem upon fiſhing 
and maritime affairs. We have ſtill remaining a poem of our 
author, called Cynegeticon, and four eclogues; they were 
publiſhed by Paulus * in 1538. Barthelet put out 
another edition in 1613; and we have alſo one more, printed 
at Leyden in 1653, with the notes of Janus Vlitias. Lilio 
Giraldi hath preſerved a fragment of Nemeſien, which was 
communicated to him by Sannazarius; to whom we are obliged 


for our poet's works: for, having found them written in Go- 


thic characters, he procured them to be put into the Roman, 
and then ſent them to Paulus Manutius. The Cynegeticon, 
or the Chace, is not, at leaſt, more eſteemed than that of 
Calphurnius ; though ſome think it more chaſte and correct 
than this laſt. Although this poem hath acquired ſome re- 
putation, it is greatly inferior to thoſe of Oppian and Gra- 
tian upon the ſame ſubject; yet Nemeſien's fiile is natural 
enough, and has ſome degree of elegance. The world was 
ſo much poſſeſſed with an opinion ot his poem in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, that it was read among the claſſics in 
the public ſchools, particularly in the. time of Charlemain, 


as appears from a letter of the celebrated Hincmar, biſhop 


of Rheims, to his nephew Hincmar, of Laon, the words of 
which are inſerted below [A]. | 


te inſcribitur Cynegeticum Cartha- 
& gimienſis, Aurehi, didici, &c.“ 
Hincmari Rhemenſis epiſtola ad 
Hincmarum Laodurenſem. 


© tui, niſi ut venatores feræ luſtra 
<c ſequentes agere, audita & lecti- 


v2 FS cs 
where he had his birth; he flouriſhed in the latter end of 
the fourth, and the beginning of the fifth century. We 
have a piece by him, intitled, De natura hominis, in which 
he refutes the fatality of the Stoics, and the errors of the 
Manichees, the Apollinariſts, and the Eunomians : but he 
eſpouſes the opinion of Origen 8 pre- exiſtence 
of ſouls. This treatiſe was tranſlated by Valla, and printed 
in 1535. Another verſion was afterwards made of it by 
Ellebodius, and was printed in 1565; it is alſo inſerted into | 
the Bibliotheca patrum, in Greek and Latin; laſtly, ano- i 
ther edition was publiſhed at Oxford, in 1607 1I,folepwith e“ Fes Ti 
a learned preface, wherein the editor endeavours to prove . 44 
from a paſſage in this book, that the circulation of the blood” 
was known to Nemeſius; 3 — — ſince ==" 5 , 
to be a miſtake, by dr. Freind, in his Hiſtory of phyſic, lf 
volume the ſecond, : e F nt * 

v 14 5 | 
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.  NEPOS (Corntri1vs) a Latin hiſtorian, who flou- 
riſhed in the time of Julius Czfar, and lived, according to, 
St. Jerome [A], to the ſixth year of Auguſtus, that is, about 
the 716th year of Rome. He was an Italian, if we may 
credit Catullus [B], and born at Hoſtilia, a ſmall town in⸗ ” 
the territory of Verona, in Ciſalpine Gaul. Auſonius [o], 45 7 
however, will have it that he was _ in = wp — * 
they may both be in the right, provided that, under the + - 44 
—4 of Gau, is e allia Ciſalpina, which is“ 4 6 og 248! 
in Italy. Leander Alberti thinks Nepos's country was Vera — 
rona; and he is ſure that he was either born in that city ,- an 
or neighbourhood [D]. For the reſt, Cicero and Atticus - 4, 
were friends of our author, who wrote the lives of the Greek Jas. [509. 
hiſtorians, as he himſelf atteſts in that of Dion, ſpeaking of , Ala. 
Philiſtus. What he fays, alſo, in the lives of Cato and . 244. 41 
Hannibal, proves that he had alſo written the lives of the % 1676% 
Latin captains and hiſtorians; He wrote ſome other excel- ho 4 / 1 
lent works, which are loſt. | Fo tes { a7, 
All that we have left of his at preſent is, The lives of the 7 / 6 A 
illuſtrious Greek and Roman captains ; which were a long®” - + © ui 
time aſcribed to Amilius Probus; who publiſhed them, as / þ Pl np. 1 
it is ſaid, under his own name, to inſinuate himſelf thereby |. ; 5 1 
inte the favour of the emperor Theodoſius; but, in- the 14-7177 
courſe of time, the fraud has been diſcovered, although ſe i } 
[a] In Chron, Plin. lib. iii. c. 18. [o] See Aul. Gell. I. vii. e. 19.07, VS, x, 4 
[B] Carmen. i. 4 — I. i. & Voſſius de — uy 
[o] Epilt. xvi. ad librum, ut Lat. lib. 1 "x : nn 
1 6 ; 8 . beat Gu. 2. i 
O © 2 | vera E 7g. Wa; 
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580 NE TSCHER. 

veral learned perſons have confounded the two authors. This 
piece has been tranſlated into French by the fieur de Clave- 
ret, with a dedication to the duke of Longueville, in 1663; 
and again by mr, le Gras, then of the congregation of the 
oratory at Paris, 1729, 12mo. We have an excellent tranſ- 
lation of it in Engliſh, by ſeveral hands at Oxford, which 
has gone through ſeveral editions. _ 


De Piles NETSCHER (GasrAR D) an eminent painter, was 
—_ des horn in 1636, at Prague in Bohemia. His father dying in 
tes, the Poliſh ſervice, in which he was an engineer, his mother 
was conſtrained, on account of the catholic religion, which 
ſhe profeſled, to depart ſuddenly from Prague with her three 
ſons, of whom Gaſpard was the youngeſt. At ſome leagues 
from the town ſhe ſtopped at a caſtle, which, when leaſt 
thought of, happened to be befieged ; and Gaſpard's two 
brothers were famiſhed to death; and the mother, ſeeing 
herſelf threatened with the ſame fate, found means to eſcape 
in the night-time out of the caſtle, and ſave herſelf and the 
only child ſhe had remaining. In this condition ſhe was in 
want of every thing except courage ; and putting herſelf in 
the high road, with her fon in her arms, chance conducted 
her to Arnheim in Guelderland, where ſhe met with ſome 
relief to ſupport herſelf, and breed up her ſon. A doc- 
tor of phyſic, who was very rich, and a perſon of merit, 
called Tulkens, took young Netſcher into his patronage, 
and put him to ſchool, with the view of breeding him a phy- 
ſician; but Netſcher's genius fairly drew him on the fide of 
painting; inſomuch, that at ſchool he could not forbear 
ſcrawling out deſigns upon the paper where he wrote his 
themes: and, as it was found impoſſible to conquer this 
ſtrong bent of his inclination, the beſt way was to give way 
to it. He was, therefore, put to a glaſier to learn to draw, 
this being the only perſon at Arnheim who knew any thing 
of the art. He improved under this maſter ſo much, that 
he found himſelf above receiving any further aſſiſtance from 
him; whereupon he went to Deventer, to a painter, whoſe 
name was Ter Burg, an able artiſt, and burgomaſter of the 
town; under whom he acquired a great command of his 
pencil: and, going to Holland, worked there a long time 
for the picture merchants, who, abuſing his eaſineſs, paid 
him very little for his pieces, which they ſold at a good 
price. This hard uſage diſguſted him, and he took a re- 
ſolution to go to Rome; and, with this deſign, embarked on 
board a veſicl which was bound for Bourdeaux ; but, on his 
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NEWTON. 


arrival there, he took lodgings in the houſe of a ſhopkeeper, 
with whoſe relation he fell in love, and married. Thus 
love for a woman proved ſtronger than that which he had 
for painting, broke the neck of his intended journey to Italy, 
and prevailed upon him to return to Holland, where the 
reputation he had already acquired would procure him buſi- 
neſs to ſupport his wife and family as.it ſhould increaſe. He 
ſtopped at the Hague; and the encouragement he met with 
there, made him reſolve to fix his refidence in that capital 
village. After a while, his family growing large, he ob- 
ſerved that the branch of pourtrait painting was the moſt 
profitable, and therefore applied himſelf wholly to it. The 
ſucceſs was anſwerable to his ex pectation and abilities; and 
he grew ſo much into fame for this branch of his art, that 
there is not a conſiderable family in Holland that has not 
ſome of his pourtraits; beſides that the greateſt part of the 
foreign miniſters could not think of quitting Holland, with- 
* out carrying with them a pourtrait of Netſcher's; inſomuch, 
that they are ſeen all over Europe. He died at the Hague 


in 1684, aged forty- eight. 


NEW TON (Joux) an eminent Engliſh mathema- Athen. 


tician, was the grandſon of John Newton, of Axmouth in 0x02. 


Devonſhire, and fon of Humphry Newton, of Oundle in 
Northamptonſhire, where he was born in 1622. After a 
proper foundation at ſchool, he was ſent to Oxford, where 


he was entered a commoner of St. Edmund's-hall, in Mi- 


chaelmas term 1637. He took the degree of bachelor of 
arts in 1641, and the year following was created maſter of 
that faculty, among ſeveral eſquires, gentlemen, and ſol- 
diers, that belonged to the king and court, then reſiding in 
the univerſity. At which time his genius —_ inclined to 


aſtronomy and the mathematics, he applied him elf diligently 


to thoſe ſciences, and made a great proficiency in them, 


which he found of ſervice during the times of the uſurpation. 


After the reſtoration of king Charles II. he reaped the fruits 
of his loyalty ; being created doctor of divinity at Oxford, 
in September 1661, he was made one of the king's chap- 
lains, and rector of Roſs in Herefordſhire, in the place of 
mr. John Toombes, ejected for nonconformity. He held 
this living till his death, which happened at Roſs, on Chriſt- 
mas-day 1678. He was interred in the ſouth wall of the 
chancel of that church. Mr. Wood gives him the charac- 
ter of a capricious and humourſome perſon ; however that 
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N EWTON. 
be, his writings are ſufficient monuments of his genius * 


{kill in the mathematics [A]. 


[4a] Theſe are, 1. Aſtronomia 
Britannica, &c. in three parts, 
Eond. 1656, 1657, in 4to. 2. 
Help to calculation; with tables of 
declination, aſcenſion, &c. Lond. 
1657, 4t0. 3. Trigonometria Bri- 
tannica, in two books, Lond. 1658, 
folio ; one compoſed by our author, 
and the other tranſlated from the 
Latin copy of Henry Gellibrand. 
4. Chiliades centum logarithmo- 


rum, printed with, 5. Geometrical 


&c. Lond. 1667. 10. Chiliades cen- 
tum logarithmorum & tabula par- 
tium proportionalium, Lond. 1667. 
11. The rule of intereſt, or the caſe. 
of decimal fractions, &c. part II, 
Lond. 1668, 8vo. 12. School- 
for young children, &c. 
nd. 1669, 8vo. 13. Art of 
practical gauging, &c. Lond. 1669. 
14. Introduction to che art of rhe- 
toric, Lond. 1671. 15. The art 
of natural arithmetic in whole num- 


trigonometry, Lond, 1659. 6. 
Mathematical elements, three parts, 
Lond. 1660, 1663, 4to. 7. A 


. Deſn diary, or almanac, 1662. 


bers, and fractions vulgar and de- 
cimal, Lond. 1671, $vo. 16. 
The Engliſh academy, 1677, $v0. 
17. Coſmography. 18. Introduc- 
eſcription of the uſe of the tion to aſtronomy. 19. Introduc- 
—— s rule, Lond. 1667. 9. tion to geography, all Lond. 1678, 
emerides, ſhewing the intereſt 8 Vo. 
ad rate of money at fix per cent. 


NEW TON (fir Isaac) a moft calebraved Engliſh 
philoſopher and mathematician, and one of the greateſt ge- 
niuſes that ever appeared in the world, was deſcended of an 
ancient family, which had been ſettled above three centuries 
upon the manor of Woolſtrope in Lincolnſhire, where this 
prodigy was born, on Sende 1642, O. S. He loſt 
his father in his infancy; ſo that the care of his education 
fell to his mother [A], who, being a woman of excellent 

good ſenſe, though ſhe married again ſoon after his father's 
Sem, did not negle& her ſon by him. At twelve years: 
age ſhe put him to the free grammar- ſehool at Grantham, 
in the ſame county ; and, after ſome years ſpent there, took 
him home, with the view of introducing him into country 
buſineſs, that he might ſooner be able to manage his own 
eſtate himſelf. But finding him ſtick cloſe to his books, 
ty pike any turn to buſineſs, ſhe reſolved not to croſs his 
inclination, and ſent him back to Grantham, where he ſtaid 
till he was eighteen years of age, when he removed to Tri- 
pity- college in Cambridge, in 1660. He had not been 
jong at the uniyerſity, when be turned his thoughts to the 
mathematics, wherein mr, (afterwards: dr.) Iſaac Barrow, 
then fellow of his college, was very « eminent. 


mY 


Q 


Her maiden name was Han- ſcended from an ancient family of. 
yſcough, and was alſo de- worth. I 
in 
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| NEWTON, 

In this ſtudy he ſet out in the uſual method, and firſt took 
up Euclid ; but that author was ſoon diſmiſſed ; he ſeemed 
to him too plain and ſimple, and unworthy of ſpending his 
time thereon, He underſtood the ſeveral demonſtrations at 
the firſt reading, and a caſt of his eye upon the contents of 
the theorems was ſufficient to make him maſter of them [B]; 
and, as the analytical method of Des Cartes was then moſt in 
vogue, he particularly applied himſelf to that method, and 
peruſed the book written therein, and made ſeveral improve- 
ments, which he inſerted in marginal notes as he went along, 
Thus he was employed in 1663 ; and the following year he 
opened a way into his new method of infinite ſeries and flux- 
ions. The fame year 1664, he took the degree of bache- 
lor of arts [c]. In the mean time, he obſerved the 
greateſt mathematical wits engaged in the buſineſs of im- 
proving teleſcopes, by grinding glaſſes into one of the figures 
made by the three ſections of a cone, which, upon the prin- 
ciple then generally entertained, that light was homogenous, 
had been demonſtrated by Des Cartes, in his Dioptrics, in 
order to bring that inſtrument to perfection. 

Some private affairs drew him about this time into Lin- 
colnſhire, for a ſhort ſpace ; but he was no ſooner got back 
to the college, than he applied himſelf to the grinding of 
optic glaſſes, of other figures than ſpherical, having no diſ- 


truſt as yet of the homogeneous nature of light; but not 


hitting preſently upon any thing in this attempt, which ſuc- 
ceeded to his mind, he procured a glaſs priſm, in order to 
try the celebrated phænomena of colours, diſcovered by Gri- 
maldi not long before. He was much pleaſed at firſt with 
the vivid brightneſs of the colours produced by this experi- 
ment ; but after a while, applying himſelf to conſider them 
in a philoſophical way, with that circumſpection which was 
natural to him, he became immediately ſurpriſed to ſee them 
in an oblong form, which, according to the received rule 
of refractions, ought to be circular. At firſt, he thought 
the irregularity might poſſibly be no more than accidental; 
but this was what he could not leave without further en- 
quiry : accordingly, he ſoon invented an infallible method 
of deciding the queſtion, and the reſult was his New theory 


of light and colours [DJ. 


However, the theory alone, unexpected and ſurpriſing as 
it was, did not ſatisfy him; he rather conſidered the proper 
uſe that might be made of it for improving teleſcopes, which 
Le] From the college regiſter, 


[o] Philoſoph. tranſ. No. 80, 81.. 
O 04 "I Was 


J] His eloge by Fontenelle. 
and that of the univerſity. 
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was his firſt deſign. To this end, having now diſcovered 
that light was not homogeneal, but an heterogeneous mix- 
ture of differently refrangible rays, he computed the errors 
ariſing from this different refrangibility, and, finding them 
to exceed ſome hundreds of time thoſe occaſioned by the 
circular figure of the glaſſes, he threw aſide his glaſs works, 
and took reflections into conſideration. He was now ſen- 
ſible that optical inſtruments might be brought to any de- 
gree of perfection deſired, in caſe there could be found a 
reflecting ſubſtance which would poliſh as finely as glaſs, 
- and reflect as much light as glaſs tranſmits, and the art of 


giving it a parabolical figure be alſo attained : but theſe 


ſeemed to him very great difficulties ; nay, he almoſt thought 
them inſuperable, when he further conſidered, that every 
irregularity in a reflecting ſuperficies makes the rays ſtray 
five or ſix times more from their due courſe, than the like 
irregularities in a refracting one. 

Amidſt theſe thoughts, he was forced from Cambridge, in 
1665, by the plague; and it was more than two years be- 
fore he made any further progreſs therein. However, he 
was far from paſſing the time idly in the country; on the 
contrary, it was here, at this time, that he firſt ſtarted the 
hint that gave riſe to the ſyſtem of the world, which is the 
main ſubje& of his Principia, He was ſitting alone in a 
garden, when ſome apples, falling from a tree, led his 
thoughts upon the ſubject of gravity ; and, reflecting on the 
power of that principle, he began to conſider, that, as this 
power is not found to be ſenſibly diminiſhed at the remoteſt 


diſtance from the center of the earth to which we can riſe, - 


neither at the tops of the loftieſt buildings, nor on the ſum- 
mits of the higheſt mountains, it appeared to him reaſon- 
able to conclude, that this power muſt extend much further 
than is uſually thought. Why not as high as the moon?“ 
faid he to himſelf; “ and if fo, her motion muſt be influenced 
by it; perhaps ſhe is retained in her orbit thereby: how- 
c ever, though the power of gravity is not ſenſibly weakened 
in the little change of diſtance at which we can place our- 
« ſelves from the center of the earth, yet it is very poſſible 


„that, as high as the moon, this power may differ in 


o ſtrength much from what it is here.” To make an eſti- 
mate what might be the degree of this diminution, he con- 
ſidered with himſelf, that, if the moon be retained in her 
orbit by the force of gravity, no doubt the primary planets 
are carried about the ſun by the like power; and, by com- 
paring the periods of the ſeveral planets with their diſtances 
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from the ſun, he found, that, if any power like gravity held 
them in their courſes, its ſtrength muſt decreaſe in the du- 
plicate proportion of the increaſe of diſtance. This he con- 
cluded, by ſuppoſing them to move in perfect circles, con- 
centric to the ſun, from which the orbits of the greateſt 
part of them do not much differ. Suppoſing, therefore, the 
power of gravity, when extended to the moon, to decreaſe 
in the ſame manner, he computed whether that force would 
be ſufficient to keep the moon in her orbit. 

In this computation, being abſent from books, he took 
the common eſtimate in uſe among the geographers and our 
ſeamen, before Norwood had meaſured the earth, that ſixty 
Engliſh miles complete one degree of latitude ; but, as that 
is a very faulty ſuppoſition, each degree containing about 
ſixty- nine and a half of our Engliſh miles, his computation 
upon it did not make the power of gravity, decreaſing in a 
duplicate proportion to the diſtance, anſwerable to the 
power which retained the moon in her orbit : whence he 
concluded, that ſome other cauſe muſt at leaſt join with the 
action of the power of gravity on the moon. For this rea- 
ſon, he laid aſide, for that time, any further thoughts upon 
the matter [E]. | 

Nor did he reſume it on his return to Cambridge, which 
was ſhortly after; and, in the following year 1667, was 
choſen fellow of his college, and took the degree of maſter 
of arts [r J. The truth is, his thoughts were now engaged 
upon his newly- projected reflecting teleſcope, of which he 
made a ſmall inſtrument, with an object-metal ſpherically 
concave. It was but a rude eſſay, chiefly defective in the 
want of a good poliſh for the metal [G]. This, therefore, 
he ſet himſelf to find out; when dr. Barrow reſigning the 
mathematical chair at Cambridge to him, in November 
1669 ſa}, the bufineſs of that poſt interrupted for a while 
his attention to the teleſcope : however, as his thoughts had 
been for ſome time chiefly employed upon optics, he made 
his diſcoveries in that ſcience the ſubject of his lectures for 
the three firſt years after he was appointed mathematical 
profeſſor ; he had not finiſhed them, when he was elected a 


LE] Preface to mr. Pemberton's 
Review, &c. Mr. Whiſton ſays 
he told him, that he thought Des 
Cartes's vortices might concur with 
the motion of gravity, Whiſton's 
Memoirs, &c. p. 33. edit. 1753- 

{r] From the regiſters of the 
univerſity and the college, 


[6] This inſtrument is now in 
the poſſeſſion of the royal ſociety. 
u] The ſame year he wrote a 


letter to Francis Afton „ eſq; con- 
taining advice for his travels; a 
copy of which is inſerted in the 
General dictionary. 
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fellow of the royal de: in January 1677-2 [T]: and, 
having now brought his Theory of light and colours to a 
great degree of perfection, he communicated it to that ſo- 
ciety firſt, to have their judgment upon it; and it was af- 
terwards publiſhed in their tranſactions of February 19, 
1672. This publication occaſioned a diſpute upon the truth 
of it, which gave him ſo much uneaſineſs, that he reſolved 
ſo publiſh: nothing further for a while upon the ſubject; and 
in that reſolution laid up his Optical lectures, notwithſtand- 
ing he had prepared them for the preſs; and the Analyſis by 
infinite ſeries, which he deſigned to ſubjoin thereto, un- 
happily for the world, underwent the ſame fate, and for the 
ſame reaſon, : | 

In this temper he reſumed his teleſcope ; and obſerving 
that there was no abſolute neceſſity for the parabolic figure 
of the glaſſes, ſince, if metals could be ground truly ſpheri- 
cal, they would be able to bear as great apertures as men 
could give a poliſh to, he completed another inſtrument of 
this kind, which anſwering the purpoſe ſo well, as, though 


it was only half a foot in length, yet he had ſcen with it 


the planet Jupiter diſtinctly round, as alſo his four ſatellites, 


and Venus horned, he ſent it to the royal ſociety, at their 


requeſt, together with a deſcription of it, with further par- 
ticulars, and it was publiſhed in the Philoſophical tranſactions 
for March this year 1672. Several attempts were alſo made 
by that ſociety to bring it to perfection; but, for want of a 
proper compoſition of metal, and a good poliſh, nothing 
ſucceeded; and the invention lay dormant, till mr. Hadley 
made his Newtonian teleſcope in 1723 [K]. | 

At the requeſt of mr. Leibnitz, in 1670, he explained his 
invention of infinite ſeries, and took notice how far he had 
improved it by his method of fluxions, which, however, he 
ſtill concealed, and particularly on this occaſion, by a tranſ- 
poſition of the letters that make up the two fundamental 
propoſitions of it, into an alphabetical order [L]. 

In the winter between this year and the next, 1677, he 
found the grand propoſition, that, by a centripetal force 
acting reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtance, a planet 
muſt revolve in an ellipſis, about the center of force placed 
in the lower focus of the ellipſis, and with a radius drawn 
to that center, deſcribe areas proportional to the times [M]. 

[1] Birch's Hiſtory of the royal [I] Theſe letters are inſerted in 
ſociety. the Commercinm epiſtolicum Jo- 

[x] Gregory's Dioptrics by De- han. Collins, &c. in 1712. 
fagulicrs, in the appendix, edit. [u] General dictionary, from 
1737. ; | the relation ef William Jones, 1 
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In 1680, he made ſeveral aſtronomical obſervations upon 
the comet that then appeared, which, for ſome conſiderable 
time, he took not to be one and the ſame, but two different 
comets [N]. | 

He was {till under this miſtake, when he received a letter 
from mr. Hooke, explaining the nature of the line deſcribed 
by a falling body, ſuppoſed to be moved circularly by the 
diurnal motion of the earth, and perpendicularly by the 
power of gravity. This letter put him upon enquiring a- 
new what was the real figure in which ſuch a body moved; 
and that enquiry, convincing him. of another miſtake which 
he had before fallen into concerning that figure [a], put 
him upon reſuming his former thoughts concerning the moon; 
and Picart having not long before, viz. in 1679, , meaſured a 
degree of the earth with ſufficient accuracy, by uſing his mea- 
ſures, that planet appeared to be . in her orbit by the 
ſole power of gravity; and, conſequently, that this power 
decreaſes in the duplicate proportion of the diſtance, as he 
had formerly conjectured. Upon this principle, he found 
the line deſcribed by a falling body to be an ellipſis, of which 


the center of the earth is one focus. And finding by this 


means, that the primary planets really moved in ſuch orbits 
as Kepler had ſuppoſed, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee that 
this enquiry, which he had undertaken at firſt out of meer 
curioſity, could be applied to the greateſt purpoſes [P]. 
Hereupon he drew up near a dozen propoſitions, relating 
to the motion of the primary. planets round the ſun, which 
were communicated to the royal ſociety in the latter end of 
the year 1683. This coming to be known to mr. (after- 
wards dr.) Halley, that gentleman, who had attempted the 
demonſtration in vain, applied, in Auguſt 1684, to ſir Iſaac, 
who aſſured him that he had abſolutely completed the thing, 
and, ſending it to him in November following, this was alſo 
regiſtered in the books of the royal ſociety; at whoſe earneſt 
ſollicitations he finiſhed the work, which came out in 4to, 
about Midſummer 1687, under the title of, Philoſophiæ na- 


turalis principia mathematica, containing, in the third book, 


what is now known by the name of the cometic aſtronomy, 
which had been lately diſcovered by him, and now made its 
firſt appearance in the world [q ]. 


Lx] See ſeveral letters that paſſed [y] Pemberton's Review as be- 
between him and mr. Flamſted on fore. 
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This piece, however, in which our author has built a 


new ſyſtem of natural philoſophy upon the moſt ſublime 


geometry, did not meet at firſt with all the applauſe it de- 


. ſerved, and was one day to receive. Two reaſons concurred 


in producing this effect; Des Cartes had then got full poſ- 
ſeſſion of the world. His philoſophy was indeed the crea- 
ture of a fine imagination, gaily dreſſed in a tempting me- 


taphorical ſtile. He had given her likewiſe ſome of nature's 


true features, and painted the reſt to a ſeeming of nature's 
likeneſs, with a ſmile upon the countenance : beſides what- 
ever ſhe ſaid was very eaſily underſtood, and thus ſhe 
yielded herſelf up, without any great difficulty, to her vo- 
taries; upon theſe accounts people in general even took 


unkindly an attempt to awake them out of fo pleaſing a 


dream. On the other, mr. Newton had, with an unpa- 
ralleled penetration, and unexampled ſtrength of brain, 
purſued nature up to her moſt ſecret abode, and was intent 
to demonſtrate her reſidence to others, rather than anxious 
to paint out the way by which he arrived at it himſelf : he 


finiſhed his piece in that elegant conciſeneſs, which had 


juſtly gained the ancients an univerſal eſteem. In truth, 
the conſequences flow with ſuch rapidity from the prin- 


ciples, that the reader is often left to ſupply a long chain of 


reaſoning to connect them; therefore it required ſome time 
before the world could underftand it: the beſt mathemati- 
cians were obliged to ſtudy it with care, before they could 
make themſelves maſters of it, and thoſe of a lower rank 
durſt not venture upon it, till encouraged by the teſtimonies 


of the moſt learned. 


But at laſt, when its worth came to be ſufficiently known, 
the approbation which had been ſo ſlowly gained, became 
univerſal, and nothing was to be heard from all quarters, 
but one general ſhout of admiration. ©* Does mr. Newton 
« eat, drink, or ſleep like other men?“ ſays the marquis 
de I'Hoſpital, one of the greateſt mathematicians of the age, 
to the Engliſh who viſited him. © I repreſent him to 
« myſelf as a celeſtial genius intirely diſengaged from 
“ matter [R].“ 

In the height of all theſe profound philoſophical reſearches, 


juſt before his Principia went to the preſs in 1686, the pri- 


vileges of the univerſity being attacked by king James II, 


Ta] Fontenelle's Eloge. Vol- Recueil de divers pieces ſur la phi- 
taire's Letters concerning the Eng- loſophie, Amſterd. 1720. 


liſh nation, No. 14, and preface to 
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our author appeared among the moſt hearty defenders, and 
was on that occaſion appointed one of their delegates to the 
high-commiſſion court [s]. He was alſo choſen one of their 
members for the convention parliament in 1688, in which 
he ſat till it was diffolved [T]. Our author's merit was well 
known to mr, Charles Montague, afterwards earl of Halli- 
fax, who was bred at the ſame college [u]; and, as ſoon as 
he undertook the great work of recoining the money, he 
fixed his eye upon mr. Newton for an aſſiſtant in it; and 


_ accordingly, in 1696, he was made warden of the Mint, in 


which employment he did very ſignal ſervice to the nation. 
Three years after he was promoted to be maſter of that 
office, a place worth 12 or 15001. per annum, which he 
held till his death. Upon this promotion he appointed mr. 
William Whiſton, then maſter of arts, of Clare-hall, his 
deputy in the mathematical profeſſorſhip at Cambridge, 
giving him the full profits of the place, which too he pro- 


cured for him in 1703{w]; and the ſame year our author 


was choſen preſident of the royal ſociety, in which chair he 
fat for twenty-five years, till the day of his death; and he 
had been choſen a member of the royal academy of ſciences 
at Paris in 1699, as ſoon as the new regulation was made 
for admitting foreigners into that ſociety. 

Ever ſince the firſt diſcovery concerning the heterogeneous 
mixture of light, and the production of colours ariſing 
thence, he had employed a good part of his time in bringing 
the experiment, upon which the theory is founded, to a 
degree of exactneſs that might ſatisfy himſelf. The truth 
is, this ſeems to be his favourite invention; thirty years he 
had ſpent in this arduous taſk, before he publiſhed it in 1704. 
In infinite ſeries and fluxions, and in the power and rule of 
gravity in preſerving the ſolar ( there had been ſome, 


though diſtant hints, given 


[s] They made ſuch a defence, 
that king James thought proper to 
drop the affair. Burnet's Hiſtory of 
his own times, vol. i. See alſo 
Biographia Britannica, under our 
author's article; 

[T] Willis's Notitia parliament. 
but he was not choſen again in 
1701, as is ſaid in the General 
dictionary. 

(v] See his article in Biogra- 
phia Britannica, where it appears, 
that mr. Newton entered heartily 
into a deſign, encouraged by his. 


y others before him [x]; 


friend, of introducing experimen- 
tal philoſophy in the univerſity of 
Cambridge; and we ſhall here ob- 
{erve, that he read private lectures 
in geometry at his own chambers, 
to members of his own and other 
colleges. See Life of mr. Warton, 
prefixed to his ſermons, where that 
gentleman is ſaid to have attended 
thoſe lectures. 

CW] Whiſton's Memoirs, &c. 

[x] Viz. by Fermat and lord 
Neper, See Biographia Britan- 
nica. 
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whereas in diſſecting a ray of light into its primary conſti- 
tuent particles, which then admitted of no further ſepara- 
tion; in the diſcovery of the different refrangibility of theſe 
particles thus ſeparated ; and that theſe conſtituent rays had 
each its own peculiar colour inherent in it; that rays falling 
in the ſame angle of incidence have alternate fits of reflection 
and refraction ; that bodies are rendered tranſparent by the 
minuteneſs of their pores, and become opaque by having 


them large; and that the moſt tranſparent body, by having 


a great thinneſs, will become leſs pervious to the light: in 
all theſe, which made up his new theory of light and co- 
Tours, he was abſolutely and intirely the fat ſtarter, and, as 
the ſubject is of the moſt ſubtle and delicate nature, he 
thought it neceſſary to be himſelf the laſt finiſher of it. 

In reality the affair that chiefly employed his reſearches 
for ſo many years was far from being — to the ſubject 
ef light alone; on the contrary, all that we know of natu- 
ral bodies ſeemed to be comprehended in it; he had found 
out, that there was a mutual action at a diſtance between 
light and other bodies, by which both the reflections and 
refractions, as well as infletions, of the former were con- 
ſtantly produced: to aſcertain the force and extent of this 
principle of action was what had all along engaged his 
thoughts, and what after all, by its extreme ſubtlety, eſcaped 
his moſt penetrating ſpirit. However, though he has not 
made ſo full a diſcovery of this principle, which directs the 
- courſe of light, as he bh in relation to the power by which 
the planets are kept in their courſes ; yet he gave the beſt 
directions poſſible for ſuch as ſhould be diſpoſed to carry on 
the work, and furniſhed matter abundantly enough to ani- 
mate them to the purſuit. He has indeed hereby opened a 
way of paſſing from optics to an intire ſyſtem of phyſics ; 
and, if we only look upon his queries as containing the hiſ- 
tory of a great man's firſt thoughts, even in that view they 
muſt be always entertaining and curious [v]. 

This ſame year, and in the ſame book with his optics, 
he publiſhed, for the firſt time, his method of fluxions. It 
has been already obſerved, that theſe two inventions were 
intended for the public ſo long before as the year 1672; 
but were laid by then in order to prevent his being engaged 
on that account in a diſpute about them. And it is not a 
little remarkable, that even now this laſt piece proved the 
occaſion for another diſpute, which held many years. Ever 
ſince the year 1684, mr. Leibnitz had been artfuly working 
| LY] Pemberton's Review. 
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the world into an opinion, that he firſt invented this me- 
thod ; fir Iſaac ſaw his deſign from the beginning, and upon 
that account had ſufficiently obviated it in the firſt edition of 


his Principia in 1687 [z]: and with the ſame view, when he 


now publiſhed that method, he took occaſion to acquaint 
the world, that he invented it in the years 1665 and 1666. 
In the Acta eruditorum of Leipſic, where an account is 
given of this book, the author took occaſion from it to aſ- 
cribe the invention to mr. Leibnitz, intimating, that mr. 
Newton borrowed it from him. Mr. Keill, aſtronomical 
profeſſor at Oxford, undertook fir Iſaac's defence, and for 
proof referred to the papers of the royal ſociety, who there- 
upon publiſhed a further defence in 1712 [aa]. 

In the interim the honour of knighthood had been con- 
ferred upon him in 1705 [BB], by queen Anne, in conſi- 
deration of his great merit. And, in 1714, he was applied 
to by the houſe of commons for his opinion upon a new 
method of diſcovering the longitude at fea by ſignals, which 


had been laid before the houſe by Ditton and Whiſton, in 


order to procure their encouragement ; but the petition was 
thrown aſide upon reading fir Iſaac's paper delivered to the 
committee June 2d this year | cc]. 

The following year 1715, mr. Leibnitz, in the view of 
bringing the world more eaſily into the belief, that fir Iſaac 
had taken the method of fluxions from his Differential me- 
thod, attempted to foil his mathematical {kill by the famous 
problem of the trajectories, which he therefore propoſed to 
the Engliſh by way of challenge ; but the ſolution of this, 
though it was the moſt difficult propoſition the utmoſt wit 
of his antagoniſt, after a great deal of ſtudy for the purpoſe, 
was able to deviſe, and indeed might paſs for a conſiderable 
performance in any other ; yet was it hardly any more than 
an amuſement to our etherial genius: he received the pro- 
blem at four o'clock in the afternoon, as he was returning 


from the Mint; and, though extremely fatigued with buſi- 


[z] Viz. In the ſcholium to the the article of Joan KeiLL. 
ſecond lemma of the ſecond book [np] General dictionary. 
of his Principia, firſt edition. [cc] See Journal of that houſe, 
[AA] Under the title of Com- Upon this occafion the following 
mercium epiſtolicum Johan. Col- epitaph was made by the merry 
lins, &c. as before, 8yo, See alſo dean Swift: 


4 Ditton and Whiſton the longitude miſt on, 
Nor did Whiſton and Ditton the longitude hit on, 
6“ Sing be ſhit on and piſt on, be piſt on and ſhit on.“ 
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fineſs, yet he finiſhed the folution before he went to 
bed f pp]. | 

As mr. Leibnitz was privy- counſellor of juſtice to the 
elector of Hanover, fo, when that prince was. raiſed to the 
Britiſh throne, fir Iſaac came more under the notice of the 
court, and it was for the immediate ſatisfaction of king 
George I. that he was prevailed with to put the laſt hand to 
the diſpute about the invention of fluxions. In this court 
Carolina princeſs of Wales, afterwards queen-conſort to his 
late majeſty George II, happened to have a curioſity for 
philoſophical enquiries; no ſooner, therefore, was ſhe in- 
formed of our author's attachment to the houſe of Han- 
over, than ſhe engaged his converſation, which preſently 
endeared him to her. Here ſhe found in every difficulty 
that full ſatisfaction, which ſhe had in vain ſought for elſe- 
where; and her highneſs was frequently heard to declare 
publicly, that ſhe thought herſelf happy in coming into the 
world at a juncture of time which put it in her power to 
£onverſe with him. 

It was at this princeſs's ſolicitation that he drew up an 
abſtract of his chronology, a copy of which being at her re- 
queſt communicated, about the year 1718, to ſignior Conti, 
a Venetian nobleman, then in England, upon a promiſe 
to keep it ſecret. Notwithſtanding this promiſe, the abbe, 
who while here had alſo affected to ſhew a particular friend- 
ſhip for fic Iſaac, though privately betraying him as much 
as lay in his power to Leibnitz, was no ſooner got croſs the 
water into France, than he diſperſed copies of it, procured 
an antiquary to tranſlate it into French, and moreover to 
write a confutation of it. This, being printed at Paris in 
1725, was delivered as a preſent from the bookſeller that 
printed it to our author, in order to obtain, as was faid, 
his conſent to the publication ; but, though he expreſsly de- 
nied ſuch conſent, yet the whole was publiſhed not long 
after in the ſame year. Hereupon fir Iſaac found it neceſſary 
to publiſh a defence of himſelf, which was inſerted in the 
Philoſophical tranſactions [Et]. Thus he who had ſo much 
all his life long been ſtudious to avoid diſputes, was una- 
voidably all his Tife long. in a manner, involved in diſputes; 
this was evidently the effect of his ſuperior merit [FF]. Nor 


Top!] Fontenelle's Eloge; it is as ſhewed their envy, and at the 
true Leibnit⸗'s friends objected to ſame time their impatience. 
the ſolution, but in ſuch a manner [EE] Viz. No. 389. 


fer} © Diram qui contudit Hydram 
«© Comperit invidiam fupremo fine domari,'* VIRGIL. 
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did this laſt end even with his death [66], which happened 


the following year. 

Some time before this, in the Soth year of his age, he 
was ſeized with an incontinence of urine, thought to pro- 
ceed from the ſtone in the bladder, and judged to be incu- 
rable; however, by the help of a ſtrict regimen, and other 
precautions, which till then he never had occaſion for, he 
procured great intervals of eaſe during the five remaining 
years of his life; yet he was not free from ſome ſevere pa- 

roxyſms, which even forced out large drops of ſweat that 
ran down his face. In theſe circumſtances he was never 
obſerved to utter the leaſt complaint, nor expreſs the leaſt 
impatience; and, as ſoon as he had a moment's eaſe, he would 
ſmile and talk with his uſual chearfulneſs. Till this time 
he had always read and writ ſeveral hours in a day; but 
he was now obliged to rely upon mr. Conduitt, who had 
married his niece [HH], for the diſcharge of his office in the 
Mint. On Saturday morning, March 18, 1726-7, he read 
the news-papers, and diſcourſed a long time with dr. Mead 
his phyſician, having then the perfect uſe of all his ſenſes 
and his underſtanding ; but that night he intirely loſt them 
all, and, not recovering them afterwards, he died on the 
Monday following, which was Match 20, in the cighty- 
fifth year of his age. His corpſe lay in ſtate in the Jeruſa- 
lem-chamber, and on the 28th was conveyed into Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, the lord chancellor, the dukes of Montroſe 
and Roxburgh, and the earls of Pembroke, Suſſex, and 
Macclesfield holding up the pall. He was interred near the 
entrance into the choir on the left hand, where a ſtately 
monument is erected to his memory with an inſcrip- 


[66] Sir Iſaac's paper was re- toaſts, printed among the State 
publiſhed in 1706 at Paris, in poems. In her widowhood, ſhe 
French, with a letter of the abbs was entertained by mr. Montague, 
Conti in anſwer toit; and the ſame then lord Hallifax, who was very 
year ſome diſſertations were printed liberal to her at his death. Sir Iſaae 
there by father Souciet againſt ſir alſo ſettled an annuity of 1001. 
Tſaac's Chronological index, an upon her; ſhe had a daughter by 
anſwer to which was inſerted by this laſt match, who was married 
dr. Halley in the Philoſophical trani- to lord Lempſter. Mr. Conduitt 
actions, No. 397. ſuoceeded his uncle ſir Iſaac in the 

Cu] This niece, before her mar- Mint, See his monument in Weſt⸗ 
riage to Conduitt, was widow of minſter-abbey, on the left-hand 
col. Barton; ſhe was a diſtin- near the entrance into the weſt door, 
guiſhed beauty, and as ſuch is facing that of fir Iſaac. 
celebrated in a poem called, The | 
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tion upon it, drawn up with the moſt conſummate ele- 
gance [11]. | 

His character has been attempted by mr. Fontenelle and 
dr. Pemberton, the ſubſtance whereof is as follows : 

To begin with his perſon : he was of a middling ſtature, and 
fomewhat inclined to be fat in the latter part of his life. 


His countenance was pleaſing and venerable at the ſame 


time, eſpecially when he took off his peruke, and ſhewed his 
white hair, which was pretty thick. He never made uſe of 
ſpectacles, and loft but one tooth during his whole life. But 
mr. Fontenelle ſeems to have been miſinformed, when he 
tells us, that he had a very lively and piercing eye, as was 
remarked by biſhop Atterbury, who aſſures us, that this part 
of beauty did not belong to our author, at leaſt for twenty 
years before his death, about which time the biſhop became 
acquainted with him; on the contrary he obſerves, that, in 
the whole air of fir Iſaac's face and make, there was no- 
thing of that penetrating ſagacity which appears in his com- 
poſitions ; that he had ſomething rather languid in his look 
and manner, which did not raife any great expectation in 
thoſe who did not know him [KK]. 

He was of a very meek diſpoſition, and a great lover of 
peace; he would rather have choſen to remain in obſcurity, 
than to have the calm of life rufled by thoſe ſtorms and diſ- 


In] A large premium was of- in his works; but both are greatly 
fered for the beſt inſcription upon ſurpaſſed by that which was de- 
him; accordingly one was com- ſervedly pitched upon, and is as 

oſed by dr. Bentley, and another follows: 
by mr. Pope, which may be ſeen 


. 
Iſaacus Newton, Eques Auratus, 
Qui animi vi prope divina 
Planetarum motus, figuras, 
Cometarum ſemitas, Oceanique æſtus, 
Sua matheſi facem præferente, 
Primus — 
Radiorum lucis diſſimilitudines, 
Colorumque inde naſcentium proprietates, 
Quas nemo antea vel ſuſpicatus erat, perveſtigavit. 
Naturæ, Antiquitatis, S. Scripturæ, 
Sedulus, ſagax, fidus interpres, 
Dei. Opt. Max. majeſtatem philoſophia aſſeruit, 
Evangelii ſimplicitatem moribus expreſſit. 
Sibi gratulentur mortales, tale tantumque extitiſſe, 
HHUMANI GENERIS DECUS. 
Natus xxv. Decemb. MDCXLII. Obiit. xx. March, 
MDCCXXVI. 8 
[KK] Letters from dr. Atterbury to mr. Thiriot. 
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putes, which genius and learning always draw upon thoſe 
that are too eminent for them. In contemplating his ge- 
nius, it preſently becomes a doubt, which of theſe endow- 
ments had the greateſt ſhare, ſagacity, penetration, ſtrength, 
or diligence; and, after all, the mark that ſeems moſt to 
diſtinguiſh it is, that he himſelf made the juſteſt eſtimation 
of it, declaring, that, if he had done the world any ſervice, 
it was due to nothing but induſtry and patient thought [LL]; 
that he kept the ſubject, under conſideration, conſtantly 
before him, and waited till the firſt dawning opened gra- 
dually, by little and little, into a full and clear light. And 
hence ho doubt aroſe that unuſual kind of horror which he 
had for all diſputes ; a ſteady unbroken attention, free from 
thoſe frequent recoilings infeparably incident to others, 
was his peculiar felicity; he knew it, and he knew the value 
of it. No wonder then that controverſy was looked on as 
his bane, when ſome objections, haſtily made to his diſco- 
veries concerning light and colours, induced him to Jay 
aſide the deſign he had of publiſhing his optic lectures; we 
find him reflecting on that diſpute, into which he was un- 
avoidably drawn thereby, in theſe terms: *I blamed my 
« own imprudence for parting with fo real a bleſſing as my 
& quiet, to run after a ſhadow | MM}.”” It is true this ſhadow, 
as mr. Fontenelle obſerves, did not eſcape him afterwards, 
nor did it coſt him that quiet which he ſo much valued, 
but proved as much a real happineſs to him as his quiet it- 
felf; yet this was a happineſs of his own making; he took 
a reſolution, from theſe diſputes, not to publiſh any more 
about that theory, till he had put it above the reach of con- 
troverſy, by the exacteſt experiments, and the ſtricteſt de- 
monſtrations ; and accordingly it has never been called in 
queſtion ſince. In the ſame temper, after he had ſent the 
manuſcript of his Principia to the royal ſociety, with his 
conſent to the printing of it by them; yet upon mr. Hooke's 
injuriouſly inſiſting, that himſelf had demonſtrated Kepler's 
problem before our author, he determined, rather than be 
involved again in a controverſy, to ſuppreſs the third book, 
and was very hardly prevailed upon to alter that reſolution. 
It is true the public was thereby a gainer, that book, which 
is indeed no more than a corollary of ſome propoſitions in 
the firſt, being originally drawn up in the popular way, 
with a deſign to publiſh it in that form: whereas he was 


[Ir] Four letters to dr. Bent- [MM] Commercium epiſtol. Jo. 
ley, &c. letter the firit in the be- Collins, &c, 
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now convinced, that it would be beſt not to let it go abroad 
without a ſtrict demonſtration. SH 
. After all, notwithſtanding his anxious care to avoid every 


occaſion of breaking his intenſe application to ſtudy, he was 


at a great diftance from being ſteeped in POO on the 


contrary, he could Jay aſide his thoughts, though engaged 
in the moſt intricate reſearches, when his other affairs re- 
quired his attendance ; and, as ſoon as he had leiſure, reſume 
the ſubject at the point where he had left off. This he 
ſeems to have done not ſo much by any extraordinary ſtrength 
of memory, as by the force of his inventive faculty, to 
which every thing opened itſelf again with eaſe, if nothing 
intervened to ruffle him. The readineſs of his invention 
made him not think of putting his memory much to the 
trial; but this was the offspring of a vigorous intenſeneſs of 
thought, out of which he was but a common man. He 
ſpent, therefore, the prime of his age in thoſe abſtruſe re- 
ſearches, when his ſituation in a college gave him leiſure, 
and even while ſtudy was his proper profeſſion, But, as 
ſoon as he was removed to the Mint, he applied himſelf 
chiefly to the buſineſs of that office, and ſo far quitted ma- 


thematics and philoſophy, as not to engage in any purſuits 


of either kind afterwards. 

Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that, though his memory was 
much decayed in the Jaſt years of his life, yet he perfectly 
underſtood his own writings, contrary to what I had for- 
merly. heard, ſays the doctor, in diſcourſe from many per- 


ſons. This opinion of theirs might ariſe, perhaps, from 
his not being always ready at ſpeaking on theſe ſubjects, 


when it might be. expected he ſhould, But as to this it 
may be obſerved, that great geniuſes are frequently liable to 
be abſent, not only in relation to common life, but with 
regard to ſome of the parts of ſcience that they are beſt in- 
formed of ; inventors ſeem to treaſure up in their minds 
what they have found out, after another manner, than thoſe 
do the fame things, who have not this inventive faculty. 
The former, when they have occaſion to produce their 


knowledge, are in ſome meaſure obliged immediately to in- 


veſtigate part of what they want; for this they are not 
equally fit at all times: ſo it has often happened, that ſuch 
as retain things chiefly by means of a very ſtrong memory, 
have appeared off-hand more expert than the diſcoverers 
themſelves [NN]. 1 

t 


[NN] This Sug mightalſoin jurious uſe that had been made of 


ſome meaſure be owing to the in · his freedom in communicating, by 
Leibnitz, 


err, 
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It was evidently owing to the ſame inventive faculty that 
fir Iſaac, as this writer ound, had read fewer of the mo- 
dern mathematicians than one could have expected, his 
own prodigious invention readily ſupplying him with what he 
might have an occaſion for in the purſuit of any ſubje& he 
undertook. However, he often cenſured the handling geo- 
metrical ſubjects by algebraic calculations; and his book of 
algebra he called by the name of Univerſal arithmetic, in 
oppoſition to the injudicious title of Geometry, which Des 
Cartes had given to the treatiſe, wherein he ſhews, how 
the geometer may aſſiſt his invention by ſuch kind of com- 
putations. He frequently praiſed Sluſius, Barrow, and 
Huygens, for not being influenced by the falſe taſte which 
then began to prevail. He uſed to commend the Jaudable 
attempt of Hugh de Omerique to reſtore the ancient ana- 
Iyfis; and very much eſteemed Apollonius's book De ſecti- 
one rationis, for giving us a clearer notion of that analyſis, 
than we had before. Dr. Barrow may be eſteemed as having 
ſhewn a compaſs of invention equal, if not ſuperior, to any 
of the moderns, our author only excepted ; but ſir Iſaac 
particularly recommended Huygens's ſtile and manner : he 
thought him the moſt elegant of any mathematical writer of 
modern times, and the moſt juſt imitator of the ancients. 
Of their taſte and form of demonſtration fir Iſaac always 
profeſſed himſelf a great admirer [00]; and often cenſured 
bimſelf for not following them yet more cloſely than he did, 
and ſpoke with regret of his miſtake at the beginning of his 
mathematical ſtudies, in applying himſelf to the works of 
Des Cartes, and other algebraic writers, before he had con- 


Leibnitz, Hooke, abbẽ Conti, and ** think of the ancients with reve- 


Whiſton, whoſe behaviour had 
given that caution, which was in- 
nate to him, ſuch a reſerve as bor- 
dered upon the ſuſpicious. How- 
ever, he did not ſuffer theſe inju- 
ries to paſs uncenſured, by return- 
ing properly ſpirited, as well as 
irrefragable anſwers, in his own 
vindication. 
[00] Biſhop Atterbury, having 
obſerved, that Fontenelle's praiſe 
of fir Iſaac's modeſty (and of mo- 
deſty in general) was to him the 
mod pleaſing part of that deſcrip- 
tion he has given us of him, pro- 
reeds thus: It is that modeſty 
« which will teach us to ſpeak and 


6 rence, eſpecially if we happen 


© not to be thoroughly acquainted 


with them. Sir Ifaac certainly 
« was, and his great veneration 
ce for them was one diſtinguiſhing 
6 part of his character, which 1 
6 wonder (or rather I do not 


4 wonder) that mr. Fontenelle has , 


« omitted. His opinion of them 
vas, that they were men of great 
« genius and ſuperior minds, who 
6 had carried their diſcoveries, 
ie particularly in aſtronomy, and 
« other parts of mathematics, 
« much farther than now appears 
ce from what remains of their wri- 
© tings,” Letters to Thiriot. 
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ſidered the elements of Euclid with that attention which ſo 
excellent a writer deſerves. 

But, if this was a fault, it is certain it was a fault to 
which we owe both his great inventions in ſpeculative ma- 
thematics, the doctrine of infinite feries and fluxions : and, 
perhaps, this might be one reaſon why ſir Iſaac's particular 
reverence for the ancients is omitted by mr. Fontenelle 
who however certainly makes ſome amends by that juſt 
elogium which he makes of our author's modeſty, which 
amiable quality he repreſents as ſtanding foremoſt in the 
character of this great man's mind and manners. It was in 
reality greater than can be eaſily imagined, or will be readily 
believed; yet it always continued ſo without any alteration, 
though the whole world, ſays Fontenelle, conſpired againſt 
it; let us add, though he was thereby robbed of his inven- 
tion of fluxions. Nicholas Mercator publiſhing his Lo- 
garithmotechnia in 1668, where he gave the quadrature of 
the hyperbola by an infinite ſeries, which was the firſt ap- 
pearance in the learned world of a ſeries of this fort drawn 
from the particular nature of the curve, and that in a man- 
ner very new and abſtracted ; dr. Barrow then at Cam- 
bridge, where mr. Newton, then about twenty-ſix years of 
age, reſided, recollected, that he had met with the ſame 
thing in the writings of that young gentleman, and there 
not confined to the hyperbola only, but extended, by gene- 
ral forms, to all forts of curves, even ſuch as are mechani- 
cal; to their quadratures, their rectifications, and their cen- 
ters of gravity; to the ſolids formed by their relations, and 
to the ſuperficies of thoſe ſolids; ſo that, when their deter- 
minations were poſſible, the ſeries ſtopt at a certain point, 
or at leaſt their ſums were given by ſtated rules: and, if the 
abſolute determinations were impoſſible, they could yet be 
infnitely approximated ; which is the happieſt and moſt re- 
fined method, fays mr. Fontenelle, of ſupplying the defects 
of human knowledge that man's imagination could poſſibly 
invent. To be maſter of ſo fruitful and general a theory 
was a mine of gold to a geometrician ; but it was a greater 
glory to have been the diſcoverer of fo ſurpriſing and inge- 
nious a ſyſtem. So that mr. Newton finding by Mercator's 
book, that he was in the way to it, and that others might 
follow in his tract, ſhould naturally have been forward to 
open his treaſures, and ſecure the property, which conſiſted 
in making the diſcovery ; but he contented himſelf with his 
treaſure which he had found, without regarding the glory. 
What an idea does it give us of his unparalleled modeſty, 
. : when 
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when we ſee him declaring, that he thought Mercator had 
intirely diſcovered his ſecret, or that others would, before he 
was of a proper age for writing? His MS. upon infinite ſe- 
ries was communicated to none but mr. John Collins, that 
attorney-general of the mathematical republic, and the lord 
Brounker, who had alſo done ſomething in this way ; and 
even that had not been complied with, but for dr. A. 
who would not ſuffer him to indulge his modeſty ſo much 
as he deſired [pp]. 

It is further obſerved, concerning this part of his character, 
that he never talked either of himlelf or others, nor ever be- 
haved in ſuch a manner, as to give the moſt malicious cen- 
ſurers the leaſt occaſion even to ſuſpect him of vanity, He 
was candid and affable, and always put himſelf upon a level 
with his company. He never thought either his merit, or 
his reputation, ſufficient to excuſe him from any of the com- 
mon offices of ſocial life ; no ſingularities, either natural or 
affected, diſtinguiſhed him from other men. Though he 
was firmly attached to the church of England [GI, he was 
averſe to the perſecution of the non-conformiſts. He judge 
of men by their manners, and the true ſchiſmatics, in his 


opinion, were the vicious and the wicked; not that he con- 


fined his principles to natural religion, for he was tho- 
roughly perſuaded of the truth of revelation; and amidſt 
the great variety of books, which he had conſtantly before 
him, that which he ſtudied with the greateſt application 
was the Bible: and he underſtood the nature and force of 
moral certainty, as well as he did that of a ſtrict demon- 
{tration [RR J. He did not neglect the opportunities of do- 
ing good, when the revenues of his patrimony, and a pro- 
fitable employment, improved by a prudent ceconomy, put 


it in his power [ss]. When decency upon any occaſion 
required 


[yr] Commercium epiſtolicum, © a year?” Sir Iſaac was fo 


as before. 

[ He is repreſented indeed as 
an A by - Whiſton, who, 
however, tells us, that he was fo 
angry with him, that he would never 
ſuffer him to enter as a member of 
the royal ſociety, while he ſat at 
the head of it. Whiſton's Memoirs 
of his own life, vol. 1. edit. 1753. 

[RR] We are told, that when 
dr. Bentley aſked him bluntly once, 
% Whether he could demonſtrate 
* his opinion, that, by a day in the 
« prophetic language, was meant 


greatly offended at it, as invidi- 
ouſly alluding to his being a ma- 
thematician, that he would not 
ſee him for twelve months after. 
Whiſton's Memoirs as before. 
[ss] We have two remarkable 
inſtances of his bounty and gene- 
roſity; one to mr. Maclaurin, pro- 
feſſor of mathematics at Edin- 
burgh, to whom he offered 201. 
per annum; and the other to his 
niece Barton, who had an annuity 
of 1001. per annum fettied upon 
her by him. Sce MACLAauRIN's 
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required expence and ſhew, he was magnificent without 
grudging it, and with a very good grace; at all other times, 
that pomp which ſeems great to low minds only was utterly 
retrenched, and the expence reſerved for better uſes. He 


never married, and perhaps he never had leiſure to think of 


it. Being immerſed in profound ſtudies during the prime of 
his age, and afterwards engaged in an employment of great 
importance, and even quite taken up with the company, 
which his merit drew to him, he was not ſenſible of any 
vacancy in life, nor of the want of a companion at home, 
He left 32,000 l. at his death; but made no will, which 
mr. Fontenelle tells us was, becauſe he thought a legacy was 
no gift. As to his works, beſides what were publiſhed in 
bis life-time, there were found after his death, among his 
papers, ſeveral diſcourſes upon the ſubjects of antiquity, 
hiſtory, divinity, ep and mathematics, ſeveral of 


which were err at different times, as appears from the 


catalogue o 


article, and that of CHARLES 
Moxracuz, earl of Hallifax ; 
a third to mr. WHISTON, as has 
been mentioned; and a fourth to 
dr. 8. CLARKE, of which ſee 
note [TT]. 

12 We ſhall rank them in the 
order of time, in which thoſe upon 
the ſame ſubject were publiſhed as 
follows: 1. Several papers relating 
to his teleſcope, — his theory of 
light and colours, printed in the 


Philoſophical tranſactions, No. 90, 


81, 32, $3, 84, 85, 88, 96,97, 110, 
121, 123, 128. 2. Optics, or a 
treatiſe of the reflections, refrac- 
tions, and inflections, and colours 
of light, Lond. 1704, 4to. again in 
1718, 3vo. and a third in 1721, 
8vo. and again in 1742, 8vo. A 
Latin tranſlation of the firſt edition 
by dr. S. Clarke, Lond. 1706, 4to. 
Another from the ſecond edition, 
in 1719, 4to. A French tranſla- 
tion by Pet. Coſte at Amſterdam, 
in 1720, 2 vol. 12mo. and at Paris 
1722, 12mo. 3. Lectiones op- 
ticæ, 1729, 4to. 4. Optical lec- 
tures, 1728, in ſeveral letters to 
mr. Oldenburg, ſecretary of the 
royal ſociety, inſerted in the Ge- 
neral dictionary, vol. vii. under 


all his works in the note [TT ]. 


our author's article, 1738, folio, 
5. Naturalis philoſophiæ principia 
mathematica, Lond. 1687, 4to, 
and again Cantab. 1713, 4to, 
with a preface, which was re- 
printed at Amiterdam in 1714, 
4to. by Roger Cotes ; again Lon- 
don, by himſelf, in 1726, 4to. 
under the direction of H. Pember- 
ton, M. D. and again, with notes, 
at Geneva, in 3 vol. 4to. 5. A 
ſyſtem of the world, tranflated from 
the Latin original, 1727, 8vo. 
This, as has been already obſerved, 
was at firſt intended to make the 
third book of his Principia, An 
Engliſh tranſlation by Motte was 
printed at Lond. 1729, 8vo. 6. 
Several letters to mr, Flamſtead, 
dr. Halley, and mr. Oldenburg; ſee 
our author's article in the General 
dictionary, vol. vii. 7. A paper 
about the longitude, drawn up by 
order of the houſe of commons, 
ibid. 8. Abregé de chronologie 
de m. le chevalier Newton, fait 
par luymeme, & traduit ſur le ma- 
nuſcript Anglois, Paris, 1726, 
under the direction of the abbẽ 
Conti, together with ſome obſer- 
vations upon it. 9. Remarks upon 
the obſervations made upon a chro- 

nological 
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nological index of ſir Iſaac New- 
ton, &c. Phil. tranſ. No. 389. See 
alſo ibid. No. 397, by dr. Halley. 
10. The chronology of ancient 
kingdoms amended, &c. Lond. 
1728, 4to. 11, Arithmetica uni- 
verſalis, &c. under the inſpection of 
mr. Whiſton, Cantab. 1707, 8vo. 
and again at Leyden 1732, Svo. 


and in Engliſh by Ralphſon, Lond. 


1720, 8vo. to this head may be 
ranked his Tractatus de ſpeciebus 
figurarum curvilinearum, ſubjoined 
to the firſt edition of his Optics, in 
1704: and alſo Newtoni Geneſis 
curvarum per umbras, Leyden, 
1740. 12. Analyſis per quantita- 
tum ſeries, fluxiones & differentias, 
cum enumeratione linearum tertii 
ordinis, Lond. 1711, gto. under 
the inſpection of W. Jones, eſq; 
F. R. 8. The laſt tract kad been 
publiſſied before, together with ano- 
ther of the quadrature of curves, 
by the method of fluxions, under 
the title of Tractatus duo de ſpeci- 
ebus & magnitudine figurarum cur- 
vilinearum; and other letters in 
the appendix to dr. Gregory's Ca- 
toptrics, &c. edit. 1735, $v0. 13. 
Several letters relating to his diſ- 
pute with Leibnitz, upon his right 
to that invention in Commercium 
epiſtolicum D. Johannis Collins & 
aliorum de analyſi promota, juſſu 
{gcietatis regiæ editum, Lond. 1712, 
to. again in 1722, 8 vo. and again 
in 1725. 14. Poſtſcript and letter of 
mr. Leibnitz to the abbe Conti, 
with remarks, and a letter of his 
own to that abbe, Lond. 1717, 
8 vo: to which was added mr. 

alphſon's Hiſtory of fluxions, as a 
ſupplement. The letters were pub- 
liſned in the ſame language that 
each was written; thoſe of mr. 
Leibnitz in French, and thoſe of 
fir Iſaac Newton in Engliſh : the 


S8vo. 


two laſt were tranſlated into French, 
and printed alſo at London; and 
again in Recueil de diverſes pieces, 
&c. at Amſterdam, 1740. 15. 
The method of fluxions, and aya- 
lyſis by infinite ſeries, tranſlated 
into Engliſh from the original 
Latin ; to which is added a perpe- 
tual commentary, by the tranſlator 
mr. John Colſon, Lond. 1736, 4to. 
16, Several miſcellaneous pieces, 
and letters, as follow; 1. A Letter 
to mr. Boyle upon the ſubject of 
the gens ſtone, Gen. dict. 
vol. 111, under mr. BOYLE's article. 
2. A letter to mr. Aſton, contain» 
ing directions for his travels, ibid. 
— vii. under our author's article. 
3. An Engliſh tranſlation of a 
Latin diſſertation upon the ſacred 
cubit of the Jews, inſerted among 
the miſcellaneous works of mr. 
John Greaves, vol. 11. publiſhed by 
dr. Thomas Birch in 1737, 2 vols. 
This diſſertation was found 
ſubjoined to a work of fir Iſaac's 
not finiſhed, intitled Lexicon pro- 

heticum. 4. Four letters — 
hr Ilaac Newton to dr. Bentley 
containing ſome arguments in proof 
of a Deity, Lond. 1756, S vo. 5. 
Two letters to mr. Clarke, &c. 
17. Obſervations on the Prophecies 
of Daniel and the Apocalypſe of 
St. John, Lond. 1733, 4to. If. 
NewtoniElementa perſpeQivz uni- 
verſalis, Lond. 1746, $8vo. Payne 
Cat. Feb. 1758. A collection of 
ſeveral pieces of our author's under 
the following title, Newtoni II. 
opuſcula mathematica philoſ. & 
philol. collegit J. Caſtillioneus, 
Lauſſ. 1744, 4to. viii tomes. Sir 
Iſaac alſo publiſhed dr. Barrow's 
Optical lectures in 1699, 4to. & 
Bern. Varenu Geographia, &c. 
1681, 8vo. 


NIC AIS E [Cravnpt] a celebrated antiquary in the 
ſeventeenth century, was deſcended of a good family at 
Dijon, where his brother was proctor-general of the cham- 
ber of accounts : being inclined to the church, he became 
an eccleſiaſtic, and was made a canon in the holy chapel 
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Athens and Parnaſſus, two of Raphael's pictures. 


NICAISE. 
at — but devoted himſelf wholly to the ſtudy and 


knowledge of antique monuments; in ſo much that after 
he had laid a proper foundation of learning at home, he re- 
ſigned his canonry and went to Rome, where he reſided 
many years; and, purſuing his favourite reſearches, acquired 
the eſteem and friendſhip of a great number of the literati 


and perſons of the firſt rank, and after his return to France 


he held a correſpondence with almoſt all the learned men 
in Europe. The cardinals Barberigo and Noris wrote ſe- 
veral times, and even pope Clement XI, before his exalta- 
tion to the pontificate, did him that honour. Perhaps there 
neyer was a man of letters, who had ſo frequent and ex- 
tenſive a commerce with the learned men of his time as 
the abbe Nicaiſe; it would be difficult to name any perſon, 
of what party or nation ſoever, from whom he did not re- 
ceive marks of eſteem, and ſome of whoſe letters were not 
found among his papers; to which, no doubt, his probity 
and ſincerity, added to the ſweetneſs and affability of his 
temper and manners, contributed no leſs than his great ca- 
pacity, and the taſte he had for the ſciences, 

In the mean while the employment, occaſioned by theſe 


connections with almoſt all the learned world, took up a 


great part of his time, and hindered him from inriching the 
p_ with any large works; but the letters which he wrote 

imſelf, and thoſe which he received from others, would 
make a very fine and curious piece, under the title of a Com- 
mercium epiſtolicum : the few pieces which he publiſhed are 
mentioned below [ A]. 

He tranſlated into French, from the Italian, a piece of 
Bellori, containing a deſcription of the pictures in the Va- 
tican, to which he added a diſſertation upon the ſchools of 
He de- 
ſigned to dedicate this work to cardinal Albani, but, that 
cardinal being in the interim raiſed to the pontificate, our 
author's modeſty did not ſuffer him to think the piece worthy 
to be preſented to him. He wrote alſo a ſmall tract upon the 
ancient muſic ; and died while he was labouring to preſent 


[A] Theſe are a Latin diſſerta- 
tion De nummo pantheo, dedicated 
to mr. Spanheim, and printed at 
Lyons in 1689. He alſo publiſhed 
the fame year an explication of an 
gntique monument found at Gui- 
enne, in the dioceſe of Aach; but 
the piece which made the greateſt 


7 


noiſe was a diſcourſe upon the form 
and figure of the Syrenes, in which, 
following the opinion of mr, Huet, 
the ancient biſhop of Auvranches, 
he undertook to prove, that theſe 
Syrenes were, in reality, birds, and 
not fiſh, or ſea monſters, | 


the 
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the public with the explanation of that antique inſeription, 
Minerve Arpaliz, which was found in the village of Velley. 
Thus the abbe Nicaiſe died, as one may ſay, with his 
arms in his hands, and in the exerciſe of that profeſſion of 
a ſcholar, a character which he ſupported- to the laſt with 
much honour. As he had always lived a very regular life, 
ſo it was terminated by a very chriſtian-like death, in Octo- 
ber 1701, at the age of 78 years: he died at Velley, and 
was interred-near his brother. There was made upon him, 
in an air of raillery, an epitaph, which, however, repreſents 
exactly enough the pourtraiture of his mind, for which rea- 
ſon the reader will find it in the note [B]. | 


LB] The epitaph is in theſe rhimes: 
& Cy git O illuttce abbe Nicaiſe, 
« Qui la plume en main dans fa chaiſe, 
6 NMettoit lui ſeul en mouvement, 
© Toſcan, Frangois, Belge, Allemand; 
« Non par diſcords mutuelles, | 
&« Mais par lettres continuelles, 
& La plus part d'erudition, 
« A gens de reputation. 
« De tous cotez a ſon adreſſe, 
% Avis, journaux venoient ſans ceſſe; 
4 Gazettes, livres frais eclos, 
4 Soit en paquets, ſoit en balots. 
« Lui toujours en nouvelles riches, 
De fa part n'en etoit pas chiches. 
& Faloit il ecrire au Bureau, 
“ Sur un phẽnomèẽne trouveau 5 
« Annonie I hereuſe travaille 
„ D'un manuſcript, d'un medaille, 
« S'eriger en ſolliciteur 
« De louanges pour un auteur, 
« D'Arnauld mort avertir la trape, 
« Feliciter un nouve au pape 
4 S'habile & fidele ecrivain, 
„ N'avoit pas la goutte a la main. 
„ Leetoit le facteur de Parnaſſe 
Or git il & cette diſgrace, 
<« Fait perdre aux Huets, aux Noris, 
& Aux Sanards, Cupers, & Leibnitz, 
% A Baſnage le journaliſte, 
« A Bayle le vocabuliſte, 
Aux commentateur Grævius, 
© Kuhnius, Perizonius, 
« Mainte curieuſe riſpoſte ; 


« Mais nul n'y perd tant que la poſte.“ 


 _ NICANDE Rof Colophon, a celebrated grammarian, 
poet, and phyſician, who flouriſhed about the 160th olym- 
piad, and 140 years befote Chriſt, in the reign of Attalus, ſur- 
54 | named 
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named Galofonices, king of Pergamus, and had defeated the 
Gulic Greeks [a]. Suidas tells us, that he was the ſon 
of Xenophon of Colophon, a town in Ionia ; and obſerves, 
that, according to others, he was a native of ZXtolia ; but, if 
we may believe Nicander himſelf, he was indeed born in the 
neighbourhood of the temple of Apollo at Claros, a little town 


in Ionia, near Colophon ; yet the name of his father was 
Damhzus [BJ. He was called an Ætolian only becauſe he 
lived many years in that country, and wrote a hiſtory of it. 
A great number of writings are aſcribed to him, of which 


%% owe have remaining two only; one intitled Theriaca, de- 
Ls 4 . 41h eſeribing in verſe, the accidents which attend wounds made by 


venomous beaſts, adding the proper remedies to them. The 


other piece bears the title of Alexiparmaca, wherein he 
treats of poiſons, and their antidotes, or counter-poiſons [c]: 
theſe are both excellent poems. 
Theon, Plutarch, and Diphilus of Laodicea [E], wrote 
commentaries upon the firſt ; and we have ſtil] extant very 
AAearned Greek ſcholia upon both, the author of which is 


Demetrius Phalereus [p), 


not known; though Voſſius imagines they were made by 


Diphilus juſt mentioned [F]. 


Our author wrote alſo other 


. pieces of the like kind, as his Ophiaca, upon ſerpents, and 


Aga 


fer 


Sets G6 


- verſe. 
and Suidas mentions two others. 
ſeveral places, ſome poetical works of our author upon agri- 


—- FOcETY, 
la #1 Ht vs EW According to ſome he flou- 


AD nile, 
Poet. as fe 


his Hyacinthia, being a collection of remedies. , He wrote 


alſo a commentary upon the Prognoſtics of Hippocrates in 


riſhed in the time of Ptolemy Phi- 

- Iadelphus. Le Clerc Hiſt, des Med. 
p- 42. I. 2. edit. Amſterd. 1702, 
in 4to. 

LB] The paſſage in the begin- 
ning of one of his poems, where 
he ſays, that he was a neighbour to 
Apollo of Claros: and Suidas tells 
us, that the temple of Claros, 
where that god gave his oracles, 
was very near Colophon; ſo that 
his birth might be at Colophon, 
and not actually at Claros, as 
Moreri relates, grounding himſelf 
upon this paſſage of Nicander. 

[c] Among theſe he mentions 
only two that were extracted from 
minerals, the litharge and the ce- 
ruſe, which ſhews there was no 
other known at that time; all the reſt 


The ſcholiaſt of Nicander cites the two firſt of theſe, 


Athenzus alſo cites, in 


were extracted either from plants or 
animals, of which the moſt perni- 
cious was that called Toxicum; 
not deſcribed by the botaniſts, be- 
cauſe, no doubt, they knew not 
from which plant it was extracted, 
or indeed what it was, though they 
were no ſtrangers to the ill effects 
of it. And the ſame thing is ſeen 
at this day, in regard to ſome drugs 
which are uſed in phyſic, while no- 
body knows whether they are de- 
rived from plants or animals, or 
how they are prepared, as coming 
from foreign countries. Nicander 
ranks opium among the poiſons. 
Le Clerc Hiſt de Med. 

[o] Stephan. Byzan. in voce 
Carope. 

[E] Athenzus. 

Lr] De hiſt, Græcis. 

culture, 
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culture, called his Georgics, which were known likewiſe to 
Curio, together with another poem upon Beu[G]. Beſides 


theſe Nicander compoſed five books of Metamorphoſes, as 


Ovid did after him. Some verſes of this work are copied 
by Tzetzes, and the Metamorphoſes of Antonius Liberalis 
were apparently taken from thoſe of Nicander, who muſt 
needs have been endued with a very fertile genius, ſince he 
compoſed alſo ſeveral hiſtorical works; for inſtance, The 
hiſtory of Colophon, his birth-place, is cited by Athenzus, 
And, as he paſſed a great part of his life in Ætolia, that 
country merited his attention, as appears by the ancients 
who frequently cite his Ætolics; nay Bceotia, and Thebes in 
particular, employed his pen: and we find cited, even as far 
as the tenth book, his work upon Sicily. Laſtly, he 
applied himſelf to write a hiſtory and deſcription of Europe 
in general. He was undoubtedly an author of good merit, 


and well deſerves thoſe elogiums which are given of him in 


ſome epigrams in the Anthologia, book the firſt. This 
Nicander has been confounded with Nicander the gramma- 
rian of Thyatira, by Stephanius Byzantius [H]: and 
Voſlius, in giving the titles of the books wrote by both 
theſe Nicanders, does not diſtinguiſh them at firſt, though 
he grants at laſt, that they could not be all done by the 
ſame Nicander [1]. 


Is] Cicero de orat. lib. i. [1] Voſſiug ubi ſupra. 
[4] In voce Thyatira, 
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 NICEPHORUS[Grecoras] a Greek hiſtorian, Moreri, 


was born about the cloſe of the thirteenth century, and flou- 
riſhed in the fourteenth, under the emperor Andronicus, 
as alſo John Palzologus and John Cantacuzenus. He 
was a great favourite of the elder Andronicus, who made 
him librarian of the church of Conſtantinople, and ſent him 
ambaſſador to the prince of Servia. He accompanied this 
emperor in his misfortunes, and affifted at his death; after 
which he repaired to the court of the younger Andronicus, 
where he ſeems to have been well received ; and it is cer- 
tain, that, by his influence over the Greeks, that church 
was prevailed on to refuſe entering into any conference with 
the legates of pope John XXII. But in the diſpute which 
aroſe between Barlaam and Palamos, taking the part of the 
former and of Acyndinus, he maintained it zealouſly in 
the council, that was held at Conſtantinople in 1351, for 


which he was caſt into priſon, and continued there till the 
| return 


4 
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return of John Palæologus, who releafed him: after which 
he held a diſputation with Palamos, in the preſence of that 
emperor. He compiled a hiſtory, which in eleven books 
contains all that pafled from the year 1204, when Conſtan- 
tinople was taken by the French, to the death of Androni- 
cus Palzologus the younger, in 1341. Beſides this work 
he is the author of ſome others | a], which have recom- 
mended him to our notice, in conformity to the plan of the 
preſent undertaking. However, we muſt not omit to in- 


form the reader, that John Cantacuzenus 


a very indifferent character. 


LA] His hiſtory, with a Latin 
tranſlation by Jerome Wolf, was 
printed at Baſil in 1562, and again 


at Geneva in 1615. We have alſo 


a new verſion of it, and a new edi- 
tion more correct than any of the 
precedent, printed at the Louvre 
in 1702, by the French king's li- 
brarian there. This edition con- 
tains, in the firſt volume, the thirty- 
eight books of Gregoras, which 


gives our author 


the ſecond tonie are the thirteen 


following, which contain a hiſtory 


of ten years. There are ſtill four- 
teen more remaining to be pub- 
liſhed, as alſo fourteen other pieces 
of Gregoras, who wrote ſcholia 
upon Syneſius de Inſomniis, pub- 
liſhed by Turnebus in 1553 : the 
verſion of which by John Pichou 
is printed among the works of the 
ſame Syneſius. 


end with the year 1341: and in 


NICEPHORUS [Carisrus] fo called becauſe he 

was the ſon of Caliſtus. He is alſo firnamed Xantopulus, a 

Greek hiftorian, who flouriſhed in the fourteenth century, 

under the emperor Andronicus Palzologus the elder, and fon 

of Michael, and Andronicus the younger ; he wrote an eccle- 

fiaſtical hiſtory in twenty-three 2 eighteen of which 

are ſtill extant, containing the tranſactions of the churcli 

from the birth of Chriſt to the death of the emperor Phocas 

in 610. We have nothing left beſides the arguments of the 

five other books, from the commencement of the reign of 

the emperor Heraclius to the end of that of Leo the philo- 

ſppher, who died in the year 911. Caliſtus dedicated this 

hiſtory to Andronicus Palzologus the elder: it was tranſlated 

into Latin by John Langius: it has gone through ſeveral 

"a a Vol. {editions [A], the beſt of which is that of Paris in 1630. 
However, there is nothing ſingular in it, there being only 
one MS, of this hiſtory, which is preſerved in the library of 

Matthias Corvin king of Hungary, who found it among 

fome other books which he took from the Turks. Ni- 

cephorus was no more than thirty years of age when he 


L] For inſtance, one at Baſil in 1553, and another at Paris in 1562, 
| | | compiled 
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compiled it; however, it does not deſerve that contempt 
with which it is treated by Theodore Beza. Some other 
pieces are aſcribed to our author, a liſt of which may be 
ſeen in the writers mentioned below [B]. Labbe, in his pre- 
liminary diſcourſe prefixed to the Byzantine hiſtorians, hath 
given a catalogue of the emperors and patriarehs of Con- 
ſtantinople, compoſed by Nicephorus ; and his abridgment 
to the Bible in Iambic verſe was printed at Baſil in 1536. 


J] Viz. Will. Eiſengrein in Bellarmin, Sixtus Senenſis, and 
catal. eccleſ. ſcript. Poſſevin in above all Du Pin in Bibliotheque 
appar. ſacr. Voſſius de hiſt. Græcis, des auteurs eccleſ. du xiv ſiecle. 


NICEPHORUS [BremmIDaAs] a prieſt and monk Morers 


of Mount Athos, flouriſhed in the thirteenth century, He 
refuſed the patriarchate of Conſtantinople, being favour- 
able to the Latin church, and more inclined to peace than 
any of the Greeks of his time. In this ſpirit he compoſed 
two treatiſes concerning the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt ; 
one addreſſed to James patriarch of Bulgaria, and the other 


to the emperor Theodore Laſcaris. In both which he re- 


futes thoſe who maintain, that one cannot ſay, the Holy 
Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and the Son. Theſe two 
tracts are printed in Greek and Latin by Allatius, who has 
alſo given us a letter wrote by Blemmidas on his expelling 
from the church of her convent Marcheſinos, miftrefs of 
the emperor John Ducas. There are ſeveral other pieces 
of our author in the Vatican library. 


NICERON (Jonn Francis) was born at Paris 
in 1613. Having finiſhed his academical ſtudies with a 
ſucceſs which raiſed the greateſt hopes of him, he entered 
into the order of the Minims, and took the habit in 1632, 
at the age of nineteen; wereupon, as is uſual, he changed 
the name given him at his baptiſm, for that of Francis, the 
name of his paternal uncle, who was alſo a Minim, or 
Franciſcan. The inclination and taſte which he had for 
mathematics, appeared early. He began to apply himſelf 
to that ſcience in his chiloſophieal ſtudies, and devoted 


| thereto all the time he could ſpare from his other employ- 


ments, after he had completed his ſtudies in theology, All 
the branches of the mathematics, however, did not equally 
engage his attention ; he confined himſelf particularly to 
optics, and only learned of the reſt as much as was neceſſary 


for rendering him perfect in this. There remain ſtill, in 
A ſeveral 
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Fre iy 7 ſeveral houſes wherein he dwelt, eſpecially at Paris, ſome 
1 excellent performances, which diſcover his abilities in this 
al? five. kind, and which makes us regret that a longer life did not 
A £0? ſuffer him to carry it to that perfection which he deſired ; 
2 g Mnce one cannot help being ſurpriſed that he proceeded ſo 
WH far as he did, in the midſt of thoſe occupations and travels 
ZNemmorrt®7 by which he was forced from it, during the ſhort ſpace of 
lo, frm ofime which he lived. He hath himſelf obſerved, in the pre- 
b * face to his Thaumaturgus opticus, that he went twice to 
C , Rome, and that, on his return home, he was appointed 
FL Lind 4 Vjroteacher of theology. He was afterwards choſen to accom- 
pany. father Francis de la Noue, vicar-general of the order, 
| 4 /747- in his viſitation of the convents throughout all France. But 
3 Mew the eagerneſs of his paſſion for ſtudy put him upon makin 
F ol the del of all the moments he — A ſpare for Vs, . 
l, 


That wiſe economy furniſhed him with as much as ſatisfied 

K uc him. Being taken ſick at Aix in Provence, he died there, 

/ T. on the 22d of September, 1646, at the age of thirty-three 

{+ 'years, He was an intimate acquaintance of Des Cartes, 
A liſt of his writings is inſerted below [A]. | 


45 


5 f Haan. 
[a] Theſe are, 1. L'Interpreta- que, & 1 This is only 
tion des chiffres, ou regles pour an eſſay to the — work, 3. 
bien entendre & expliquer facile- Thaumaturgus opticus: ſive, Ad- 
ment toutes ſortes des chiffres ſim- miranda optices, catoptrices, & 
ples, &c. 2. La Ion curi- dioptrices, pars prima, &c. He 
euſe ou magie artificielle des effets intended to add two other parts, 
marveilleux de PFoptique, catoptri- but was prevented by his death. 


Du Pin Biboe NICETAS (David) a Greek hiſtorian, a native, as 
liotheque des ſome relate, of Paphlagonia. He flouriſhed about the end 
a) Wee of the ninth century. He wrote the Life of St. Ignatius 
cieſ. in the ry 8 3 
ninth cen- Patriarch of Conſtantinople, tranſlated into Latin-by Frede- 
tury. ric Mutius, biſhop of Termoli ; and this verſion was made 
uſe of by cardinal Baronius : but we have another verſion, 

by father Matthew Raderi, printed at Ingolſtadt, in 1604. 

his Nicetas compoſed alſo ſeveral panegyrics, in honour of 

the apoſtles and other ſaints, which are inſerted in the laſt 
continuation of the Bibliotheca Patrum, by Combeſis. 

There are ſeveral authors of this name mentioned by Gef- 


ner and Leo Allatius. 


Noteri. NICE T As (ſirnamed SERRON) deacon of the church 
of Conſtantinople, and contemporary with Theophylact in 
the eleventh century, and afterwards biſhop of Heraclea, 


compoſed ſeveral funeral orations upon the death of Gregory 
0 | | Nazianzen, - 
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Nazianzen, as alſo a commentary, which is inſerted, in 
Latin, among the works of that father. There is aſcribed 
to him a Catena upon the book of Job, compiled of paſſages 
taken from ſeveral of the fathers, as Apollinarius, St. Atha- 
naſius, St. Baſil, St. Chryſoſtom, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
Didymus of Alexandria, St. Ephrem, Syrus, Euſebius, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyſſa, St. Iſidore, Julius 

Halicarnaſſenſis, Methodius, Nilus, Olympidorus, Origen, 
Polychronius Severus, and Theophilus of Alexandria. This 
work was printed at London, in 1637, in folio. We have, 
alſo, by the ſame author, ſeveral Catenz upon the Pſalms 
and Canticles, printed at Baſil in 1552. There is, likewiſe, 
a Commentary upon the poems of St. Gregory Nazianzen, 

printed at Venice, under the name of Nicetas of Paphlago- 
nia, which is apparently the ſame author, 


NICETAS {A&HoMINATES) a Greek hiſtorian, Meri, 
called Coniates, being born at Chone, or Coloſſus, a town f 
in Phrygia, He flouriſhed in the thirteenth century, and | | 
was employed in ſeveral conſiderable affairs at the court of 
the emperorsof Conſtantinople. When that city was taken 1 
by the French, in 1204, he withdrew, together with a youn 
girl, whom he had taken from the enemy. He 2 
married this captive, at Nice in Bithynia, where he died, in | 
1206, | 1 

He wrote a hiſtory, or annals, from the death of Alexis 
Comnenes, in the year 1118, to that of Baudouin, in 1205. 

This work, of which we have a Latin tranſlation by Jerome 

Wolfius, was printed at Baſil, in 1557, — 2 = = "" 
neva, in 1592, and, fince the year 1557, has been inſerte /-./ 
in the body or the Byzantine iltorians printed at the Lou- fu. & e 2 4 
vre at Paris; but the ſtile is inſupportably bad, notwith- | 
ſtanding he is very far from having diſplayed therein all his 1 
falſe eloquence, an eſſay of which he has been pleaſed to 4 
give in his preface. Father Banduri, in the third part of 13 
his Empire of the Eaſt, hath inſerted a ſmall piece upon the i 
ſtatues which were caſt by the Latins, upon the taking of 4h 
Conſtantinople ; in this piece he does not _ our author, b 
and ſhews that he was a great maſter of bad language. Fa- is 


ther Morel of Tours, in the ſixteenth century, tranſlated the 1 
five firſt books of a piece, intitled, The treaſure of the or- 7 
thodox faith, aſcribed to Nicetas. They were printed in 13 
1580, 8vo, and have been inſerted fince in the twelfth vo- il 
lume of the Bibliotheca patrum of Cologne. We have alſo | 1 
a fragment of the twentieth book, concerning what ought 

4 
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to be obſerved upon the converſion of a Mahometan to 
chriſtianity. Michael Choniates, our author's brother, 
compoſed ſeveral monodies upon his death, which are alſo 


tranſlated by the fame Morel; and Michael alſo compoſed 


ſome other diſcourſes, particularly one upon. the Croſs, the 


manuſcript of which is in the French king's library. 


NICOLAITANS, a ſpecies of heretics who ſprung 


up in the church ſo early as the time of the apoſtles. It is 


not improbable that Nicolas, the firſt of the ſeven deacons, 
was author of this ſect, or at leaſt gave occaſion to it. Ire- 
nzus calls him maſter of the Nicolaitans ; and that from the 
time of the apſtles there was a ſect of Nicolaitans, appears 


from the book of the Revelation of St, John, where we 


find them mentioned by name. 
Some of the fathers are confident that the deacon was 
the author of the ſect; and tell us, that, having been cen- 


ſured by the apoſtles for taking back his wife, after he had 


put her away for the ſake of continence, he invented a bru- 


tal error to excuſe this proceeding, and taught, that, in or- 


der to obtain eternal ſalvation, it was neceſſary to wallow 
one's whole lite in all kinds of impurities. Others relate, 


that, the apoſtles having reproached him with jealouſy, he 
brought his wife, who was a moſt beautiful woman, into 
a full aſſembly, and gave her leave to marry whoever ſhe 
pleaſed; as if he would teach her, by that action, to aban- 
don herſelf to carnal plezſure. It is ſaid, moreover, that 


ſome. libertines ſtarted a kind of hereſy, which they tried to 
recominend under our deacon's name, though without any 
reaſon, ſince he had no. other wife than her to whom he 
was actually married. It is added, alſo, that he had by her 
one fon, and ſome daughters, who all died virgins z and, 
as for himſelf, he was made. biſhop of Samaria, 

Whatever may be thought of theſe ſtories, which are 


left to the reader's judgment, it is certain that the hereſy 


of the firſt Nicolaitans did not conſiſt in any opinions or falſe 


doctrines, but only in an irregular life, which, as archbi- 


hop Tillotſon obſerves, is the worſt kind of hereſy. But 


the new Nicolaitans denied the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt by 


the hypoſtatic union, maintaining that the Deity, dwelt only 
in him. They maintained alſo, that the. moit vicious plea- 
ſures of the body were good and holy, and that meat offered 
to idols was prohibited. Some time afterwards, changing 
th. name by which they were firſt known, they adopted the 
ereſy of the Gnoſtics, and aſſumed that title. However, 

% h % 78 : at 


{; 
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at length they became ſeparated into various ſects, and were 


called Phibionites, Stratiotics, Levitics, and Borborites. 
Epiphanius deſcribes the filthineſs of theſe ſects, which can- 
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not be read without horror. This hereſy, it is ſaid, was Moreti. 


revived in the eleventh century, by the incontinence of 
ſome of the clergy who were reſolved to enter into the ma- 
trimonial ſtate. Cardinal Peter Damian was very inſtru- 


mental in their extirpation. 


NICOLE (Jo) father of the celebrated Peter Ni- 
cole, was deſcended of a reputable family, and born at Char- 
tres, in 1600. He applied himſelf to the law, and made a 
good proficiency in it for thoſe times: ſo that he became 
an advocate in parliament, and judge official to the biſhop 
of Chartres. He was a good haranguer, but a bad advo- 
cate, Being full of enthuſiaſm, he gave into an intolerable 
bombaſt, and interſperſed his pleadings with verſes and ſcraps 
of romances, a great number of them being found after his 
death, among his papers. His daughter Charlotte deſigned 
to ſell them to a butter-woman ; but his ſon Peter took care 
to have them burnt, that the town might not ſwarm with 
ſuch traſh. Our author had his education at the college of 
La Marche, at Paris; and took to wife Louiſa Content, or 
Conſtant ; he lived to a good old- age, and reſigned his breath 
at Chartres, in 1678. It paſſes for an undoubted truth in 
that town, that he never publiſhed any thing in proſe or 
verſe; but the abbs de Marolles, numbering up thoſe per- 
ſons who had made him preſents of their writings, ſays ex- 
preſsly, that John Nicole, father of Peter, preſented him 
with the declamations of Quintilian, which he had tranſlated 
into French ; and, in effect, there appears to one of theſe 
declamations his name, printed in 4to, and another in 8vo, 
at Paris, in 1642, dedicated to mr, Seof, biſhop of Char- 
tres. The abbe de Marolles adds, that he had ſeveral times 


received verſes in Latin and French from our advocate, be- 


ing, continues he, the oldeſt of my friends, and of the ſame 


age with myſelf, _ 
The family is of great antiquity in Chartres, and has 


given magiſtrates upwards of two hundred years; and the 
leutenant-general of that city was the worthy head of the 
family in 1678. Our author was appointed advocate for 
Chartres juſt before his death, which is declared to be a con- 
ſiderable loſs to the learned; ſince, though far advanced in 
vears, he yet ſupported, with equal reſolution and polite- 


neſs, the exalted reputation he had acquired by his eloquent 
| Q q 2 | ſpeeches, 
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ſpeeches. He had gained the eſteem of a great number of 
perſons of the firſt rank. He uſed to compliment, in the 
name of the city, their royal highneſſes, when they paſſed 
through Chartres, and always with general applauſe. 


NICOLE (CLAUDE) couſin- german of the precedent, 
was ſon of Nicolas Nicole, receiver of the town of Chartres, 
where he was born, September 4, 1611; and, in proceſs of 
time, became one of the king's council, and preſident in 
the elections of Chartres. He died in that town, and was 
interred in the church of St. Faith, November 22, 1685. 
He was a good maſter of the Greek, Latin, and Italian lan- 
guages, and wrote tolerably well in French, having a talent 
tor French poetry, which, however, he abuſed, the greateſt 
part of his poems being lewd and diſſolute. Gallantry, and 
ſuch pieces where tender ſentiments had the greateſt ſhare, 
were his taſte. The love elegies of Ovid, the odes of Ho- 
race upon the looſeſt ſubjects, and ſome other pieces of the 
ſame ſtamp, were morſels which pleaſed his palate moſt, and 


he ſucceeded beſt in ſuch things. After ſeveral of his poems 


had been handed about in ſeparate ſheets, he collected them 
together, and printed them at Paris in 1660, in two volumes 
4to, with a dedication to the king, under the title of, The 
works of the preſident Nicole. This collection appeared 
again after his death, enlarged with ſeveral new pieces, ſome 
of which are upon ſubjects of piety, in 1693, at Paris. 


They conſiſt of tranſlations into French verſe, of ſeveral 
works of Ovid, Horace, Perſius, Martial, Seneca the tra- 


gedian, Claudian, and others, a tranſlation of an elegy and 
ode of Anacreon, and of a poem upon the loves of Adonis, 
by the cavalier Marin, &c. 

Our author was a married man, and had five ſons and 
two daughters; the youngeſt of which, named Charlotte, 
lived in a ſtate of celibacy, and was one of the daughters of 
charity, in the pariſh of St. Sulpice, at Paris. She died at 
Chartres, in the community of the chriſtian union, De- 
cember 1, 1712, and was buried in the church of St. Faith, 
She very greatly lamented the licentious poems of her fa- 
ther, and would gladly have ſuppreſſed them. In that fpi- 
rit ſhe burnt all that fell into her hands after his death, 


and were not printed; and, being informed that a bookſel- 


ler at Chartres was about publiſhing a ſecond edition of thoſe 
which were printed, ſhe drew up a preſentment againſt him, 
and gave it to the biſhop of Chartres; wherein ſhe proteſted, 
among other things, that her father had, before his death, 

| | feverely 


- 
* 
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ſeverely condemned theſe fruits of his libertine pen, and 
would have deſtroyed them, if it had been in his power [a]. 
We are aſſured, likewiſe, that when ſhe was told of another 
bookſeller at Paris, who intended to reprint the ſaid works, 
ſhe prevailed with Peter Nicole, her couſin, to ſpeak to 
that bookſeller, as he did with great zeal; and when the 
man defired mr. Nicole would give him ſome of his own 
works, by way of indemnity, the latter refuſed it, not judg- 
ing it ſuitable to put writings of doctrine and morality into 
the hands of a perſon who printed nothing but romances, 
novels, and other profane pieces. 


LA] This placart was very well poems of John which ſhe deſired to 
drawn up; and, in the Hiſtory of — ſuppreſſed; but it is more 
the lite and writings of M. Nicole, probable that it was the pieces of 
printed in 1733, it is aſcribed, to- Claude, and that the ſeveral ſteps 
gether with all the proccedings thereon were taken by Charlotte, 
thereon, to Charlotte Nicole,daugh- daughter of the ſaid Claude, Sup- 
ter of John, and ſiſter of Peter; and plement de Pans, 1736. 

it is there ſuppoſed that it was the | 


NICOLE (PETER) a celebrated divine in the ſeven- 
teenth century, was born at Chartres, and baptiſed in the 
church of St. Martin, October 6, 1625 [a]. He was the 
ſon of John Nicole abovementioned, and, being a youth of 
a bright genius, joined to a very happy memory, a juſt do- 
cility, a quick ſagacity, and profound penetration, he ſoon 
made a great ar, 1016-4 under his father, who underſtood 
Greek and Latin very well, and choſe to be preceptor to his 
ſon, reading to him the beſt authors of antiquity. At four- 
teen years of age he had finiſhed his ordinary courſe of hu- 
manity ſtudies, having gone through all the books, both 
Greek and Latin, which were in his father's library, beſides 
ſome others that he borrowed from his friends: ſo that his 
father ſent him to Paris, to go through a courſe of philo- 
ſophy, and then proceed to divinity, Peter arrived in that 
City about the year 1642; and, having completed his courſe 
of philoſophy, took the degree of maſter of arts, July 23, 
1644. He afterwards ſtudied divinity at the Sorbonne, un- 
der Le Moine and St. Beuve, in 1645 and 1646, and con- 
tinued that ſtudy under mr, Le Maitres, During this courſe 
he learned Hebrew, perfected himſelf in Greek, and gave 
2 part of his time ta the inſtruction of the youth put under 
the care of meſſieurs de Port-royal. As ſoon as he had 


[4] Niceron is miſtaken, as is ſaying he was born on the 19th. 
alſo the writer of Nicole's life, in Mem, de hom. illuſtr. vol. xxlx. 
Q q 3 completed 
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completed three years, as uſual in the ſtudy of divinity, he 
proceeded bachelor in that faculty; on which occaſion he 
maintained the theſes called the tentative, June 19, 1649. 
He afterwards prepared himſelf to proceed a licentiate; but 
was diſſuaded from it by the diſpute which aroſe about the 
five famous propoſitions of Janſenius, added to his connec- 
tions with mr. Arnauld. * 2 

By this means he was more free to cultivate his acquain- 
tance with Port-royal, to which houſe he attached himſelf 
with the ſtricteſt ties. He retired thither, and aſſiſted mr. 
Arnauld in ſeveral pieces, which that celebrated doctor pub- 
liſhed in his own defence. In the advertiſement prefixed to 
ſome provincial letters, with the notes of Wendrock, it is 
ſaid he was then in Germany ; but this is generally belicved 
to be only a fiction, and that he was in Germany no other- 
wiſe than in ſpirit, becauſe he took a German name with the 
view of making it believed that the notes came from Ger- 
many. However, if he was there at all, it is certain that 
his ſtay there was ſhort: for he was at Paris about the year 
1660. In 1664 he went, with his friend Arnauld, to mr. 
Varet's houſe at Chatillon, near Paris, where they were 
employed. in compoſing ſeveral works. Mr. Nicole after- 
wards reſided at ſeveral places, ſometimes at Port- royal, 
ſometimes at Paris, in the abbey of Haute Fontaine, in the 
dioceſe of Chalons, in Champagne, and other places. 

In the beginning of the year, being ſolicited to take holy 
orders, he reſolved to adviſe with M. Pavillon, biſhop of 
Aleth, upon that occaſion. Accordingly, he ſet out upon 
that journey, in the beginning of the ſpring, and ſpent three 
weeks with that prelate; the reſult was, that he ſhould con- 
tinue in the ſame {tate he came in, that of a fimple tonſu- 
rate, He afterwards went to Grenoble, paſſed thence to 
Anneci, to pay his veneration to the corps of St. Francis de 
Sales, which is repoſited there, and then returned to Paris. 

He continued undiſturbed in that city till 1677, when a 
tetter which he wrote, for the biſhops of St. Pons and Arras, 
to pope Innocent XI. againſt the relaxations of the caſuiſts, 
drew upon him a ſtorm, that obliged him to withdraw. He 
went firſt to Chartres, where his father was lately dead, and, 
having ſettled his temporal affairs, he repaired to Beauvais, 


o mr. Choart of Buzenval, biſhop of that place, and ſoon 


after took his leave of the kingdom, in May 1679. He re- 
tired firſt to Bruſſels, then went to Liege, and after that 
viſited Orval, and feveral other places. A letter dated July 
16, 1679, which he wrote to mr. Harlai, archbiſhop of 

| Paris, 
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Paris, and which he addreſſed firſt to mr. Marcel, miniſter 
of St. James de Haut Pas in the fame city, with liberty to 


him either to preſent or ſuppreſs it, and which was actually 
ſent to that prelate, facilitated his return to France. Mr. 


Robert, canon of the church of Paris, obtained leave of that 


archbiſhop, ſome time after, for mr. Nicole to come back 
privately to Chartres. Accordingly he repaired immediately 
to that city, under the name of M, de Berci, and reſumed 
his uſual employments. The ſame friend afterwards ſollicited 
2 permiſſion for him to return to Paris, and obtained it at 
length, in 1683. M. Nicole made uſe of the repoſe which 
he enjoyed in that city, in compoling new works. In 1693, 
perceiving himſelf to be grown conſiderably infirm, he re- 
ſigned a benefice, of a very moderate income, which he had 
at Beauvais. This was a chapel in the collegiate of St. Vact, 
which had been given him by M. de Buzenval, in order to 
put him within his own juriſdiction, and from which M. 
Nicole had never received a farihing. | 
The two years which he continued alive afterwards, 
were paſſed in a languiſhing way, and he died of the ſecond 
ſtroke of an apoplexy, November 16, 1695, aged ſeventy 
york His corps remained in the court of the monaſtery of 

a Breſca, in the French-ftreet, the place where, at preſent, 
ſtands the community of St. Francis de Sales; and he was 
interred, next day, in his own pariſh church of St. Medard, 
at the foot of the ſteps going up to the great door of the 
choir, 

He lived all his life with great ſimplicity, and loved re- 
tirement and quiet, and was very little verſed in the manners 
of the world ; but he had a profound genius, and excelled 
in metaphyſics. His converſation was agreeable and inter- 
eſting, full of ſound and uncommon reflections ; his judg- 
ment ſolid, and he was more than commonly learned, with 
a great deal of piety and religion, and was a confummate di- 
vine, At firſt he applied himſelf to polite literature, and 
made himſelf able to imitate the ſtile of the beſt Latin au- 
thors, particularly that of Terence. He wrote that lan- 
guage with very great facility ; and he exerciſed his talent 
in the French, in which he is one of the mott polite and 
exact authors. But in his own country it was impoſſible 
he ſhould eſcape the reproach, as well as his friend M. Ar- 
nauld, of undertaking the defence of Janſenius, whoſe 
opinions were condemned by the Sorbonne, the clergy of 
France, and indeed the whole church. Scarce any author 


hath wrote with ſo. much weight againſt the Calviniſts, the 
„ new 
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new myſtics, &c. His works are very numerous, as ap- 
pears by the catalogue of them in the note [B]. | 


Ls] We ſhall begin with thoſe 
that were either anonymous, or 
publiſhed under other names, which 
are, 1. Six diſquiſitions of Paul Ire- 
næus, in Latin. Three of theſe 
were printed ſeparately, in 1657, 
and the reſt at the end of the Jour- 
nal af St. Amour. 2. Theſe Mo- 
liniſtique du Pere Nicolai effacie 
par des notes Thomiſtiques, &c. 
1656. 3. Idee generale de Veſprit 
& du livre du Pere Amelote. 4. 
Belga percontator, ou les ſcrupules 
de Frangois Profuturus theologien 
Flamand ſur la narration de ce qui 


s'eſt paſſe dans Vaſſemblee du cler- 


Be, 1656, in Latin. 5. A Latin 
tranſlation of the provincial letters, 
under the name of William Wen- 
drock, &c. in 1658, The fourth 
edition, with large additions, was 

rinted in 1667. All that he pub- 

iſhed under the name of Wendrock 
was tranſlated into French, by ma- 
damoiſelle de Joncoux. 6. The 


firſt, ſecond, and third parts of the 


Apology for the religious ef Port- 
Royal, 1665. 7. Reponſe à la let- 
tre des Jeſuites, contre les cenſures 
des eveques ſous le nom d' Optat a 
Paris, 16 59. 8. Remarque ſur le 
formulaire de ſermens de foi, qui 
ſe traive dans le proces verbal du 
clerge a Paris, 1660. 9. Memoire 
fur Phermitage de Caen. 10. 
Deux defenſes du profeſſeurs en 
theologie de l'univerſitè de Bour- 
deaux contre un eſcrit intitulẽ lettre 
d'un theologien a un officier du par- 
lement touchant la queſtion ſi le 
livre de Wendrock eſt hexetique, 
1660. 11. Requetes de religieuſes 
de Port-Royal des Champs, à M. 
Parcheveque de Paris, afin qu'il de- 
clare ce qu'il entend par le mot 
Pacquieſcement. 12. Traits de 
la diſtinftion du fait & du droit dans 
le cauſe de Janſenius, &c. in Latin, 
envoye au pape in 1661. 13. Nyl- 
litez & abus de troifieme mande- 


ment, pour la ſignature du formu- 


laire, with mr. Arnauld, in 1662. 
14. Lettre d'un bachelier a un doc- 
teur de Sorbonne, ſur la ſignature 
da formulaire, with mr. Arnauld. 
15. Traite de la foi humaine, in 
two parts, with Arnauld, in 1664. 
16, Dix-buite lettres appellces ima- 
ginaires & viſionaires, beginning in 
1662, and ending in 1666, have 

one through ſeveral editions. 17. 
— fur la requẽte preſentee 
au roi, par M. Farcheveque d Am- 
brun, contre la traduction du Nou- 
veau Teſtament de Mons, in 1666, 
18. Reponſe a la lettre d'un doc- 
teur en theologie ſur la traduction 
de Nouveau Teſtament de Mons, 
in 1668. 19. Reponſe à la lettre 
d'un ſeigneur de la Cour, ſervant 
d'apologie a M. Farcheveque 
d' Ambrun, in 1668. 20. La per- 
petuite de la foi de Vegliſe catholi- 

ue touchant Feuchariſtie, &c. à 
Paris in 1664 and 1672. 21. The 
firſt, ſecond, and third tomes de la 
grand n de la foi ; of which 
the two laſt are intirely our author's, 
Paris 1669, and the following year. 
22. Reponſe generale au nouveau 
livre de mr. Claude, Paris 1671, 
with Arnauld. 23. Prejugez le- 


gitimes contre les Calviniſtes, Paris 


1671. 24. La conference du dia- 
ble avec Luther, &c, Paris 1673, 
25. Eſſais de morale, &c. in 4 vols. 
Paris 1678. 26. Continuation des 
eſſais de morale, &c. Paris 1687, 
1688, in 4 vols. 27. Traite de 
Foraiſon ou de la priere, Paris 1680, 
1695; and there are ſeveral other 
editions. 28, Les pretendues re- 
formez convaincu de ſchiſme, Paris, 
1687. 29. L'unite de Tegliſe ou 
refutation de nouveau ſyſteme du 
miniſtre Jurieu, Paris, 1687. 30. 
Les exemples qui ſont dans les der- 
niers editions de Fart de penſer. 
31. Refutation des principales er- 
reurs des Quietiſtes, Paris, 1695, 
32. Epigrammatum delectus, &c. 
cum notis, Paris, 1659. 33. Con- 

tinnation 
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einuation des eſſais de morale. 34. 
Lettres choiſies, Paris, 1702. 35. 
Inſtructions theologiques & mora- 


Jes ſur le ſymbol, 1707. 36. Syſ- 


teme ſur la grace, a poſthumous 
piece; in which he maintains prin- 
ciples very different from thoſe 
which he had long embraced. 37. 
Inſtructions ſur le ſacrament, Paris. 
38. Le traité contre la comedie a 
la fin des lettres intitulées, Viſio- 
naires. On this occaſion he ſaid, 
that mr. Racine, who was then a 
young man, was in the wrong to 
complain that this treatiſe was le- 
velled at him, ſince it was written 
ſive or ſix years before he had heard 
of that poet's name, and before he 
had diſcovered his turn to the thea- 
tre. 39. Our author had a great 
ſhare in the writings publiſhed in 
16 54 and 1655, in defence of the 
doctrine and books of Janſenius, 
biſhop of Ypres; as alſo in the ſe- 
cond letter of mr. Arnauld to a 
lord at court, and in the pieces 
which came out in vindication both 
of that and the firſt letter; in the 
Vindiciæ ſan&i Thomæ circa gra- 
tiam ſufficientem, in 1656, with 
Arnauld and La Lane; in a piece 
intitled, Reſponſio ad Holdenum; 
in Propoſitiones theologicæ duæ de 
quibus hodie maxime diſputatur, 
clariſſime demonſtratæ, in 1656, 
with Arnauld; in defence of mr. 
Arnauld's propoſition concerning 
the right, againſt the firſt letter of 
M. Chamillard, 1656, 4to, with 
M. Arnauld ; in the pieces intitled, 
one, Vera ſancti Thomæ de gratia 
ſufficiente & efficaci doctrina dilu- 
cide explanata, with mr. Arnauld, 
in 1656; the other, Diſſertatio theo- 
logica quadripartita ſuper illa pro- 
poſitione 8. Chryſoſtomi & Auguſ- 
tini, defuit Petro tentato gratia 
ſine qua nihil poterat, in 1656, 
with M. Arnauld. 40. In 1656 
and 1657, he reviſed the two firſt 
letters of M. Paſchal to a provin- 
cial, together with the ſixth, ſe- 
yenth, and eighth; he drew the 
plan of the ninth, eleventh, and 
twelfth, reviſed the thirteenth and 


fourteenth, and furniſhed matter 


for the three laſt, 41. In 1656 he 
joined with Arnauld and Patchal, 
in writing Les avis des meſſieurs 
Les curez de Paris aux curez des 
autres dioceſes de France, ſur le 
ſujet des mauvaiſes maximes de 
quelques nouveau caſuiſtes; Trede- 
eim theologorum vota ad exami- 
nandas quinque propoſitiones ab In- 
nocentio X. ſelectorum, brevibus 
animadverſionibus illuſtrata, in 
1657, 4to, and again in Cauſa Jan- 
ſeniana, in $vo. 42. Memoire 
contre la conſtitution d' Alexandre 
VII, & la declaration de M. de 
Marca, in 1657, with Arnauld, 
43. Lettre d'un ecclefiaſtique à un 
de ſes amis, fur le jugement que 
on doit faire de ceux qui ne croyent 
pas que le cinque propoſitions ſont 
dans le livre de Janſenius, of the 
28th of Auguſt, 1657, with Ar- 
nauld and Le Maitre. 44. The 
third, fourth, eighth, and ninth 
writings of the miniſters of Paris, 
in 1658 and 1659, 45. Factum 
— les curez de Roven contre 
'apologie des caſuiſtes, in 16 59, 
with M. Arnauld. This Factum 
is aſcribed, by others, to M. Her- 
mant, canon of Beauvais. 46. 
Cenſure de Fapologie des caſuiſtes 
pour M. de Fanſen, aloy eveque 
de digne, in 1659, with mr. Lom- 
bard, ſieur de Trouilles. 47. Cen- 
ſure du meme ecrit par M. FPeveque 
d'Orleans au 14 Juin 1658, with 
M. Arnauld. 48. Cenſure de me- 
me par M. Godeau eveque de 
Vence, en 1659. It is aſſured that 
M. Nicole had a hand in this. 49. 
Onzieme ecrit des curez de Paris, 
ou extrait de Tambourin, in 16 59, 
with Arnauld. 50. Memoires 
touchant les moyens d'appraiſar les 
diſputes preſentes, in 1661, with 
Arnauld. 51. Difficultez propo- 
ſees a Vaſſemblee du clerge de 
France, qui ſe tint à Paris en cette 
annee 1661, fur les deliberations 
touchant le formulaire. 52. De 
herefie & du ſchiſme que cauſeroĩt 
dans Vegliſe de France la ſignature 
dy formulaire, fans ſouffrir la diſ- 
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tinction du fait & du droit, in 1661. 
53. Three Latin letters, one to 
Alexander VII, another to cardi- 
nal d' Eſt, and the third to cardinal 
Reſpiglioſi, in the name of the 
great vicars of cardinal de Retz, 
in 1661. 54. Avis a meſheurs les 
eveques de France, ſur la ſurpriſe 
que l'on pretend faire au pape pour 
lui faire donner quelque atteint au 
mandement ⁊ la meſſieurs les vicaires 
generaux de M. le cardinal de Retz, 
archeveque de Paris, en 1661, with 
M. Arnauld. 55. Lettre de la 
Mare Catharine-Agnes de St. Paul 
Arnauld 2 M. le Teller, ſecretaire 
d'etat, in 1661, with Arnauld. 
56. Lettre de la Mare Magdalene 
de St. Agnes de Ligny à M. le 
Contes Doven de Notre Dame à 
Paris, in 1667, with M. Arnauld, 
in 1661. 57. Lettre de M. Feve- 
que d' Angers au roi, fur la ſigna- 
ture du formulaire, with Arnauld, 
in 1661. 58. A Latin tranſlation 
of a letter under the ſame name, 
to the pope, upon the formulary, 
in 1661. 59, Letter of the ſame 
name, to M. de Liorne, ſecretaire 
d'etat, in 1661, with Arnauld. 
60. Les pernicieuſes conſequences 
de la nouvelle hereſie des Jeſuites, 
contre le roi & contre Fetat. This 
writings though compoſed in 1662, 
did not appear till 1664. Some 

rſons ſuppoſe it to be done intire- 
* by Arnauld. 61. Les illuſions 
des Jeſuites dans leur ecrit intitule, 
Expoſitio theſeos, &c. in 1662, 
with Arnauld. 62. Factum, pour 
meſſieurs les curez de Paris, contre 
les theſes des Jeſuites, in 1662, with 
Arnauld. 63. Deux lettres de M. 
Feveque d' Angers au roi, fur le 
formulaire, in 1662, with Arnauld. 
64. Les juſtes plaintes des theolo- 
giens contre la deliberation d'une 
aſſemblẽe tenue à Paris le deuxieme 
d' Octobre 1663, & la defence des 
eveques, improbateurs de formu- 
laire, contre Fenterpriſe de cette 
affemblee, in 1663, with Arnauld. 
65. Memoire pour les religieuſes 
de Port-Royal, 4to, in 1664, with 
Arnauld. 66, Deux requetes des 


religieux de Port-Royal, à M. de 
Perefixe, in 1664. 67. Reflexions 
ſur la declaration de M. de Pere- 
fixe, with M. Arnauld, jn 1664. 
68. Mandement de M. -Feveque 
d' Aleth, du 1 de Juin 1665, with 
Arnauld. 69. Ecclairciſſments de 
pluſieurs faits particulieres conte- 
nus dans la deuxieme partie de la 
reponſe du ſieur Des Marets de St. 
Sorlin a Papologie de Port-Royal, 
in 1666. 70. Quatre memoires, ſur 
la cauſe des eveques qui ont diſtin- 
gue le fait du droit, in 1666, with 
Arnauld. 71. Refutation du li- 
vre du Pere Annat, in 1656, with 
M. de la Lane. 72. Sixiéme & 
ſeptieme memoires en faveur des 
quatre eveques, in 1666. 73. Re- 
marques ſur la bulle contre les 
cenſures de Sorbonne, &c. in 1665. 
74. Lettre du pluſieurs prelates au 
roi ſur Vaffaire de quatre eveques, 
in 1668. 75. A Latin letter of 
ſeveral prelates to pope Clement IX, 
with alterations by the biſhop of 
Chalons. 76. The ſame in French. 
77. Declaration envoyce au pape 
Clement IX, par meſſieurs de Sens 
& de Chalons. Our author wrote 
this piece at Sens. 78. Defenſe 
du . Teſtament de Mons, 
contre Maimbourg, in 1667, wi 
Arnauld. Our author alſo revifed 
the firſt volume of Defenſe du me- 
me Nouveau Teſtament, contre 
Mallet. 79. Refutation de la 
Reponſe i la lettre {ur la conſtance 
avec laquelle on doit ſoutenir la 
verite, &c. in 1668. 80. Aver- 
tiſſement du livre de M. Arnauld, 
intitule, Remarques ſur les princi- 
pales erreurs d'un livre intitulé, 
L'ancienne nouveautẽ de l'ecriture 
ſainte (par le ſieur Charpy de St. 
Croix) in 1665, and again in 1735. 
81. Relation de l'ouragar de Cham- 
pagne, in 1669, 4to, à Chalons. 
$2. Factum pour madame de Lon- 
gueville, contre madame de Ne- 
mours, in 4to, with Arnauld. 
83. A Latin diſſertation upon the 
church, in 1671, MS. 84. Ora- 
tion funebre d Anne-Marie Mar- 
tinozze, princeſſe de Conti, in 
i672, 


ni 


1672, is aſcribed to M. Nicole. 
85. A Latin memoir ſent to M. 
d' Aleth, in 1677, MS. 86. Re- 
futation des remarques de M. de 
Barco, ſur un traité de Foraiſon 
mentale, in 1677. 87. Apologie 
de M. Nicole par lui meme au ſu- 
jet de fa lettre a M. de Harlai, 
&c. This did not appear till 1734, 
in 12mo. 88. L'hiſtoire de Ca- 
tharine Fontaines, autrement La 
Prieuſe, 1688, 12mo, without the 
name of the place. To it is an- 
nexed, La reponſe du ſieur Villery. 
89. Hiſtoire de Jeanne Malin, avec 


quelque autres pieces fur le meme, 


ſujet, in 12amo. go, Memoire fur 
la diſpute entre le Pere Mabillon & 
M. de Range, au ſujet des tetrades 
monaſtiques, printed in the poſt- 
humous works of Mabillon and 


Range. 91. Ecrits ſur la grace 


generale, in 2 vols. 12mo, 1715, 
with a long preface by the editor. 
92. Inſtructions theologiques & 
morales ſur le decalogue, a Paris, 
in 2 vols. 12mo. 93. A paper in 
French, upon the mineral ſprings 
of Chartres, MS. 94. Nouvelles 
lettres, in 12mo, in Holland, nn- 
der the title of Lille, in 1718. A- 
mong theſe are the letters written 
in the names of St. Pons and Ar- 
ras, that to mr. Harlai, and ſome 


others which had before been print- 


ed ſeparately, or in ſome other col- 
lections. his volume was re- 


printed in 1735, without naming 


the place; but it might have been 
augmented with upwards of 25 let- 
ters, which are dn in the hands 
of ſeveral perſons, in MS. gs. 
Examen d'un ecrit de M. Dirois, 
. docteur de Sorbonne, touchant la 
ſoumiſhon que Fon doit aux juge- 
mens de PFegliſe ſur les livres. This 


was written in 1664, and is inſerted 


at the end of a collection of pieces 
upon the formulary, printed in 1706, 
12mo. 96. Idee d'un eveque qui 
cherche la verité, a pamphlet in 
4to, printed in 1728; it is printed 
alſo before, in the Refutation du 
Pere Annat Jeſuite, &c. compoſed 
In 1666, | 


The Eſſais de morale of our au- 
thor, ſo often reprinted, make, at 
preſent, 13 vols. in 12mo, among 
which are two vols. of letters. 
Theſe volumes have appeared ſe- 
N at different times. The 
Latin diſſertation, prefixed to the 
Dele&tus epigrammatum, is un- 
doubtedly M. Nicole's; but the 
body of the work was done by M. 
Lancelot. The firſt and ſecond 

arts of the Logic of. Port-Royal, 


in the firſt edition, were compoſed 


by Arnauld ; but all the reſt, to- 
gether with the prefaces hoth in 
that and the four ſubſequent edi- 


tions, are by our author. M. Ar- 


nauld is the author of the firſt and 
fourth parts of the Apologie des re- 
ligieuſes de Port-Royal; the ſe- 
cond, third, all the prefaces, and 
the laſt ſneets of the fourth part, 
making. about forty pages, are by 
M. Nicole; whois alſo the ſole au- 
thor of the Lettres viſionaires & 
imaginaires, having no aſſiſtance 
from Arnauld in thoſe pieces; and 
the fifth Lettre imaginaire is falſly 
aſcribed to St. Marth. M. Gan- 


din, official of Paris, wrote the 
Reponſe a la neuviẽme imaginaire. 


M. Paſcal reviſed the Latin tranſ- 
lation of the Provincial letters com- 
poſed by M. Nicole; which laſt 
tranſlated alſo into Latin a long 
diſſertation of M. Arnauld upon 
the doctrine of probability, inſerted 
at the end of the fifth Provincial 
letter. Our author likewiſe tranſ- 
lated into Latin, inſerted after the 
firſt letter, another diſſertation of 
M. Arnauld Sur amour de Dieu, 
contre le Pere Simond, Jeſuite. 
M. Nicole afterwards augmented 
the Diſſertation upon probability 
almoſt one half, and wrote the 
hiſtory of the Provincial letters, 
which 1s prefixed to them; as alſo 
the notes, under the name of Wen- 
drock. All the Latin work of 
Wendrock vas tranſlated. into 
French by madamoiſelle Joncoux, 
and the tranſlation reviſed by M. 
Louail. In 1734 there came out 
Regles pour le tems de perſecution, 
written 
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written by our author, and ſub- 
joined to a piece upon the ſame 


In 1733 
there was publiſhed, Hiftoire de la 


thor, by Niceron, in Memoirs, &c. 
tom. xXix. but ſeveral additions to 
both thefe accounts are made in 
the preſent memoir, by the laſt 


vie & des ouvrages de Pere Ni- 


edition of Moreri, in 1740, folio, 


cole, 12mo, from whence has been tom. vi. 


extracted an article upon our au- 


c 


 NICOLSON (WIILIAM) a learned Engliſh biſhop 
in the eighteenth century, was the ſon of mr. Joſeph Nicol- 
ſon, rector of Hemland in Cumberland, and was born at 
Orton in that county [A], about the year 1655. After a 
proper foundation of grammar learning, he was ſent to Ox- 
ford, and entered of Queen's-college in 1670, at the age of 
fifteen. He took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1675-6; 


and being taken notice of by fir Joſeph Williamſon, his 


countryman, fellow of the ſame college, and then ſecretary 
of ſtate to king Charles IT, he was ſent ſoon after, by him, 
to travel into Germany ; and, upon his return, he viſited 
France. He underwent many hardſhips in theſe travels; how- 
ever, he had not been long come back to his college, when 
he ſet about writing a deſcription of what he had obſerved 


abroad, being likewiſe choſen fellow of his college in 1679. 
About the ſame time, his merit recommended him to dr. 


Edward Rainbow, biſhop of Carliſle, who made him his 
chaplain [B]; and, in 1681, gave him a prebend in that 
church. The ſame patron collated him. to the vicarage of 
Torpenhoe, and, in 1682, to the archdeaconry of Car- 
liſle [c]; and, having greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 


literary world, he was promoted to the ſee of Carliſle in 
1702; in conſequence whereof, he was created doctor of 


divinity at Oxford, by diploma [D]. 0 

He was deeply engaged in the Bangorian controverſy, 
which happened in 1717 ; and, the year following, he was 
tranſlated to the biſhopric of Londonderry in Ireland, 
While he held this ſee, he built a repoſtory for the manu- 
ſcripts and records relating to it; and, continuing ſtill in 


- favour at court, on the 28th of January 1726-7, he was 


raiſed to the archbiſhopric of Caſhell, and made primate of 
Munſter, in the room of dr. William Palliſer : but he was 


prevented from entering into the full poſſeſſion of this laſt 


LA] Harris's Supplement to fir Is] Wood's Athen. & Faſti 


James Ware's Account of the Oxon. vol. ii. 


writers and biſhops of Ireland, [e] Willis's Cathedrals, vol. i. 
vol. i. p. 488, Dublin, 1739, fo- [op] Rawlinſon's Catalogue of 
lio. | the Oxford graduates. 

dignity, 


NIC OLSON. 


dignity, by his death, which happened a few days after his 
promotion: he died ſuddenly at Derry, the 13th of Febru- 


ary following [E]. 


Browne Willis [F] obſerves, in relation to his charac- 
ter, that he was a man of very great learning, to whom the 
world is much indebted not only for what he has publiſhed 
in antiquity, but in univerſal ſciences [G]. However, in re- 

ard to impartiality, we ought not to conceal, that, though 
was endued with an induſtrious and laborious faculty, 
ſuch as is requiſite for an antiquary, yet he falls frequently 


into miſtakes, for want of ſufficient accuracy, not only in 


reſpect to manuſcripts, which might be excuſable, but in 


E] Harris as before. 
8 Ubi ſupra. 
[6G] He publiſhed the following 
ieces: 1. Several parts of the 
Eogliſh Atlas publiſhed by Pits, 
as, The deſcription of Poland and 
Denmark, in vol. i. 1680, at Ox- 


ford ; The deſcription of part of 


the empire of Germany, viz. the 
Upper and Lower Saxony, the 
dukedom of Mecklenburg, Bre- 
men, deburg, &c. = mar- 
quiſates of "ws alote and Miſ- 
nia, with the territories adjoining, 
the palatinate of the Rhine, and 
the kingdom of Bohemia, in the 
ſecond volume, printed at Oxford, 
in 1681, folio. The deſcription of 
the remaining part of the empire, 
viz. Schwabenn, the palatinate of 
Bavaria, archdukedom af Auſtria, 
the kingdom of Hungary, the prin- 
cipality of Tranſilvania, and the 
circle of Weſtphalia, with the 
neighbouring provinces, all toge- 
ther intirely making up vol. iii. 
Oxford, 1683, folio. 2. A ſer- 
mon preached in the cathedral 
church of Carlifle, on Sunday Fe- 
bruary 15, 1684-5, being the next 


day after king James II. was pro- 


claimed king in that city, Lond. 
1685, 4to. He alſo publiſhed ſome 
other ſermons ſeparately, which are 
not collected into a volume. 3. 
A letter to mr. Obadiah Walker, 
maſter of Univerſity-college, con- 


cerning a Runic inſcription in the 


church of Beaucaſtle, in Cumber- 


land, Philoſophical tranſactions, 
No. 178, 
Dugdale, concerning a Runic in- 
ſcription on the font at Bridekirk 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical traut- 
actions, the fame number. 


ſon's edition of Camden's Britan- 
nia. 5. The Engliſh Hiſtorical li- 


1697 ; part iii. in 1699. A ſecond 


ther was printed in 1714, in a thin 


folio. 6. A letter to dr. White, e. ge 


Kennett, in defence of the Engliſh 


Hiſtorical library againſt dr. Francis - © 2. U Ur 
Atterbury, &c. a pamphlet, Lond. J 


1702, 4to. 7. The Scottiſh Hiſto- 
rical library, &c. Lond. 1702, 8vo. 
8. A true ſtate of the controverſy 
betwixt the preſent biſhop and dean 
of Carliſle [dr. Atterbury] touch- 
ing the regal ſupremacy, &c. Lond. 
1704, 4to. 9. A collection of pa- 

ers ſcattered lately about the town 
in the Daily Courant, St. James's- 
poſt, &c. with ſome remarks upon 
them, in a letter from the biſhop 
of Carliſle to the biſhop of Bangor, 
Lond. 1717, 8vo. N. B. Some of 
theſe advertiſements had been alſo 
written by him. See the article of 
dr. WHITE KENNETT. 10. A 
Latin epittle to dr. David Wilkins, 


concerning his new edition . of the 


Anglo-Saxon laws, prefixed to that 


work, Lond. 1721, folio. 11. 
The Iriſh Hiſtorical library, Dub- 
lin, 1724, 80. - 144 
regard 


4: 


4. A letter to fir W. 


if i C 2 1 
Theſe 4 ( ; , N 
two letters are alſo inſerted in Gib- #& c he) Fa * 


CO 


brary, part i. in 1696; part ii. in 
e 


edition of all the three parts toge- «+, Fol 2 1 
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NIEUWENTYT. 


regard to printed and common books; and moreover the 


character he gives of many authors appears not to be free 


from prejudice. 


NIEUWENTYT (BrrnarD) an eminent Dutch 


philoſopher and- mathematician, was born on the 1cth of 


Auguſt 1654, at Weſtraadyt, or Weſtgraafdyk, in North 
Holland, of which place his father Emanue] Nieuwentyt 
was miniſter. He diſcovered a turn to learning in his firſt 


Infancy ; but in this he differed from thoſe of the ſame turn, 


who, having an ambition to be ignorant of nothing, enter up- 
on every thing without giving themſelves time to attain a 


maſtery in any one ſcience; on the contrary, our author, 


though not indeed without a defire to know every thing, 
yet had the wiſdom to confine his views within certain li- 
mits. His father deſigned him for the miniſtry ; but, ſeeing 
his inclination did not lie to divinity, he ſuffered him to 
gratify his own taſte. Thus young Nieuwentyt, ſeeing that 
nothing was more uſeful than to fix his imagination, and to 


form his judgment well, applied himſelf early to logic, and 


the art of reaſoning juſtly; in which he grounded himſelf 
upon the principles of Des Cartes, with whoſe philoſophy 
he was greatly delighted. Frem thence he proceeded to the 
mathematics, where he made a great proficiency; but the 
application he gave to that branch of learning did not hinder 
him from ſtudying both phyſic and law. 

He ſucceeded in all theſe ſciences, and became a good 


philoſopher, a great mathematician, a celebrated phyſician, 


and an able and juſt magiſtrate. Although he was natu- 
rally of a grave and ſerious diſpoſition, yet he was very 
agreeable in converſation : his engaging manner procured 
the affection of every body, and by this means he frequently 
drew over to his opinion thoſe who at firſt differed very 
widely from him. Thus accompliſhed he acquired a great 
eſteem and credit in the council of the town of Puremerend, 
where he reſided ; as he did alſo in the ſtates of that pro- 
vince, who reſpected him the more, in as much as he never 


engaged in any cabals or factions, in order to ſecure it, re- 


lying ſolely upon his merit. In reality, he was more at- 
tentive to cultivate the ſciences, than eager to obtain the 
honours of the government ; contenting himſelf with being 
counſellor and burgomaſter of the town, without courting 
any other poſts which might interfere with his ſtudies, and 
draw him too much out of his library. He died the 7th of 
May 1730, having been twice married, firſt to the —_— 
0 

7 | 


NIGIDIUS FIGULUS. 


of mr. Philip Mannick, and afterwards to Elizabeth Lami, 
a native of Wormes. He wrote ſeveral pieces, an account 
of which is inſerted in the notes [A]. 


[A] Theſe are as follows: Con- 
fderationes circa analyſeos quanti- 
tates infinite parvas applicatæ ad 
principia & calculi differentialis 
uſum. Analyſis infinitorum ſeu 
.curvilineorum proprietates ex poly- 
gonorum deductæ. Conſidera- 
tiones ſecundæ circa differentialis 
principia & reſponſio ad virum no- 
Pilifimum G. G. Leibnitium. 
N. B. This piece was attacked by 


John Bernouilli and James Her- 


mant, celebrated geometricians at 
Baſil. A treatiſe upon a new uſe 
of the tables of fines and tangents. 
Le veritable uſage de la contem- 
plation de Punivers, pour la con- 


viction des Athees & des Incre- 
dules, in Dutch. This is his moſt 


eſteemed work, it went through 


four editions in three or four years. 
It was tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
printed three or four times, under 
the title of the Religious philoſo- 
pher, &c. There is likewiſe ano- 
ther tranſlation into French, pub- 
liſhed with this title, L'Exiftence 
de Dieu demonſtree par les mer- 
veilles de la nature, in 4to. We 
have alſo, by our author, one let- 
ter to Bothnia of Burmania, upon 
the 27th article of his meteors, 
and a refutation of Spinoſa, in 
4to. in the Dutch language, 


NIGIDIUS FIGULUS ſ[Pusrivs] one of the 
moſt learned authors -of ancient Rome after Varro. He 
was a philoſopher of the Pythagorean ſect, a good humaniſt, 
and a great aſtrologer; he alſo applied himſelf to ſtate 
affairs, and was a very able miniſter. He flouriſhed in the 
time of Cicero, was his fellow ſtudent in philoſophy, and 
the counſellor, with whom he adviſed in affairs of ſlate ; 
and, being pretor and ſenator, he aſſiſted the orator in break- 
ing the conſpiracy of Cataline, and did him many ſervices 
in the time of his adverſity. It was Nigidius who drew the 
interrogatories to be put to thoſe who diſcovered that plot. 
Cicero acknowledged, that it was in concert with Nigidius 
the philoſopher, that he took thoſe important meaſures 
which ſaved the common-wealth under his conſulſhip: 
and, when Cicero went to his government of Cilicia, Nigi- 
dius, who was returning to Rome, after having — a 
public employment in Greece, waited for him at Epheſus ; 
where theſe two friends ſaw one another again with great 
Joy, and had very long philoſophical conferences with Cra- 
tippus the Peripatetic. "LS 

In a word, Cicero informs us, that Nigidius was the re- 
ſtorer of the Pythagorean philoſophy ; but that he took a 
pleaſure in treating things after the manner of the Academics. 
— uſed to examine things pro and con, but determined 

ittle. 10 | | 

He was fo profoundly ſkilled in the knowledge of the 

ſtars, and ſo ſucceſsful in erecting figures, that he was ſuſ- 
pected 
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NIGIDIUS FIGULUS. 

pected of being a magician and necromancer. One day vi- 
ſiting Octavius, the father of Auguſtus Cæſar, he aſked him, 
Why he came ſo late to the ſenate-houſe? Becauſe my wife 
is brought to bed of a ſon, replied. the other. You have 
given us a maſter, cried Nigidius inſtantly, This exclama- 
tion troubled Octavius to ſuch a degree, that he was going 
to reſolve to kill the babe ; but was prevented by the aftro- 
loger, who told him, that it would be impoſlible to put that 
deſign in execution. We have alſo another proof of the 
— reputation which Nigidius had gained in aſtrology; 

ucan enumerates him among thoſe who preſaged the cala- 
mities that would befal the 12 juft before the rupture 


between Cæſar and Pompey. Apuleius alſo tells us, that 


Fabius, having loſt 500 denarii, went and conſulted Nigi- 
dius, who, by the power of his incantations, made ſome 
little boys ſay, where the purſe had been buried which con- 
tained part of theſe denarii, in what manner the reſt had 
been diſtributed, and that Cato the philoſopher had one of 
them in his poſleflion ; and it is added, that Cato confeſſed 
it had been given him by a footman. St. Auſtin obſerves 
alſo, that he was firnamed Figulus, or Potter, from an in- 
ſtance which he gave of his {kill in this art. Being aſked, 
Why the fortune of twin-children ſhould not be the ſame ? 
he ſolved this difficulty from the example of a potter's wheel : 
he obſerved, that the motion of the heavens is ſo rapid, that, 
though there is but a little interval between the birth of the 
twins, they, nevertheleſs, are born under very different ce- 
leſtial points: and, to prove this, he turned with all his force 
a potter's wheel, and made two- marks on it while it was 
turning. The ſpectators imagined, that theſe marks were 
imprinted on the ſame parts of the wheel ; but, when it ſtood 
ſill, they ſaw them appear at a conſiderable diſtance. 

. Moreri, in his own edition of his Dictionary, aſſerts, that 


the ſuſpicion of our aſtrologer's dealing in necromancy was 


the cauſe of his baniſhment ; but that is a miſtake, it being 
certain, that his exile was ſolely occaſioned by his not daring 
to return to Rome after Julius Cæſar had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of that city. He had followed Pompey, and, not having ob- 
tained a pardon, was afraid of falling a ſacrifice to Czſar's 
reſentment: ſuch was his exile; in which he died 45 
years before Chriſt. Cicero wrote him a letter' of con- 


ſolation, and made a great eloge upon him. He wrote 


ſeveral pieces upon various ſubjects, which are mentioned 
; below 
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below [A]; but all his writings were ſo refined and per- 
plexed that they were not regarded. 5 


e] Viz. De augurio, privato. 


Charles prince of Wales, after- 


De animalibus. De extis. De vento, wards king Charles I, All the 


Il theſe are quoted by Aulus Gel- 
lius, as well as Fliny and Macro- 
bius, which laſt writer mentions 
alto a piece of our author's, De 

Diis. He alſo wrote commentaries 
upon grammar, Some have aſ- 
eribed to him ſome tracts of medi- 


dine, and à treatiſe of the remedies 


of love is attributed to him by one 
Francis Voilleret de Florizel, coun- 
ſellor, notary, and ſecretary to the 
king, the houſhold, end crown of 


France, in a piece intitled, The 


mead of miſcellancous, printed at 


fragments which could be found of 
our author were collected and pub- 
liſhed by James Rutgerſius, who 
has allo inſerted among them the 
Greek tranſlation of a treatiſe of 


Nigidius, done by John Laurentius 
of Philadelphia. It is a kind of 


almanac, in which are — 
with regard to thunder, for every 
day; and from this inſtance, aud 
that of his being applied to for loſt 
money, we may obſerve, that the 
practice of both among ourſelves is 
of claſſical authority. | 


London, with a dedication to 


NOAILLES (Louis Axruoxv de) cardinal and. roof 1 
archbiſhop of Paris, commander of the order of the Holy FA ©2486 of 


Ghoſt; proviſeur of the houſe and ſociety of the Sorbonne, 
and ſuperior of that of Navarre ; was a prelate no leſs diſtin- 


guiſhed by his exemplary piety, than his illuſtrious. birth. A . 4 

| He was the ſecond ſon of Aune duke de Noailles, peer of of 2 9 40 

France [A]; and was born on the 27th of May, 1651. In - + ii 
_ lice Oh 


_ conſequence of his birth, he became lord of Aubrach, com- 
mander of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, duke of St. Cloud, .. 


and peer of France. He was bred with great care; but fe 


notwithſtanding his noble deſcent, his inclination leading 
him to the church, he took holy orders; and, proceeding in 
the ſtudy of divinity, he perſormed his exerciſe for licen- 
tiate in that ſcience with reputation, and was created doctor 
of divinity of the Sorbonne March the 14th, 1676. Three 
years aſterwards the king gave him the biſhopric of Cahors 3 
from whence he was tranſlated to Chalons on the Maine in 
1680. He diſcharged the duties of both theſe dioceſes with 
a diſtinguiſhed vigilance, and a truly paſtoral charity; ſo 
that, the archbiſhopric of Paris becoming vacant in 1895, 
by the death of the famous Francis de Harlay, his majeſty 


* vb 'S > 0 ff 4, ) 
| [a] This illuſtrious houſe, is one its name, is ſituated 8 of 
of the moſt ancient in the province Breves and Karenn „and the f. n 

of Limon. The eſtate and caſtle mily has been poſſe ed of it time 
1. of Noailles, from whence ic takes out of mind. Moręri. | 
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i NOAILLES. | | 
"pitched upon the biſhop of Chalons [B] to fill that impor- 
tant fee. Inveſted with this dignity, he applied himſelf 


wholly to the affairs of it, and made excellent rules for the 
© reformation of the cler 


One principal danch of the epiſcopal province is to ma 


unn ſound doctrine, and ta keep the flock, committed to his 


© cares from being tainted with erroneous opinions. Ani- 
' mated with this principle, our prelate vigorouſly oppoſed 
the growing errors of Quetiſm, which would be attended 
with very bad conſequences, particularly in his dioceſe, . He 
had before condemned theſe errors at Chalons, and he now 
made it his buſineſs to root them out of the capital of France. 
He proceeded againſt them not only by judicial ſentences, 
but likewiſe by inſtructions in his paſtoral charges, which 
contained excellent rules for the conduct of the faithful in 
regard to the means of ſpiritual perfection el. At the ſame 
time he teſtified an equal zeal againſt the errors of Jan- 
ſeniſm : and, in order to preſerve his flock from that infec- 
tion, he drew up a paſtoral letter upon the queſtions then 
_ agitated concerning predeſtination and grace, cautioning 
them on one hand againſt the errors which were condemned 
dy the popes, and explaining to them, at large, what was 
the rule of faith in relation to myſteries, according to the 

principles of St. Auſtinfand the fathers who embraced his 
doctrine, in an ordin#ice which he made againſt a book 
intitled, Expoſition de la Foy touchant la grace & la pre- 
deſtination. 3 * FR R x 
By anotherordinance in 1703, he likewiſe condemned the 
_ reſolution of the caſe of conſcience, which had been ſigned 
by forty doctors of the Sorbonne, in favour of Janſenius, the 
| ſame year, in regard to the diſtinction between the fact and 
the right. Theſe maintained, that the five propoſitions, 
though rightfully condemned by the decrees of the popes, 
yet were not in fact taught by Janſenius, as was declared in 

thoſe decrees []. In the ſame ſpirit of paſtoral vigilance, 


[B] He was ſucceeded at Chalons 
by his brother Gaſton- John- Baptiſt- 

Lewis de Noailles, who had been 
abbot of Haute Fontaine, of Mon- 


preſenting his character in ſuch 
terms as ſeem to be copied in 
his own epitaph. Moreri. 


ſtier Ram, and Haut Villiers; he 

was born in 1669, and died in 
1520, and was interred in the ca- 
- thedral church of Chalons, where 
handſome monument was erected 
his memory, with a Latin in- 


den done by the cardinal, re- 


c] To this purpoſe he drew u 
ad printed in $508 a paſtoral 4 


ter upon chriſtian perfection, and 
the interior life, againſt the illu- 
ſions of thoſe falſe myſtics. 

D] It was likewiſe condemned 
by Boſſuet biſhop of Meaux. 


he 


| 1 NOAILL ES. 
de did not content himſelf with preſerving the ſaered depo- 
ſitum of faith inviolate among the full- confirmed catholics, 
but made it his buſineſs alſo to inſtruct the new converts, 
by a letter addreſſed particularly to them. With the like 
*Pious care, when mr. Simon, an able author of great fame, 
publiſhed his French verſion of the New Teſtament, with 
a paraphraſe and notes, which were thought by our prelate 
to be dangerous and of à bad tendency, he eſteemed him- 
ſelf obliged in duty to prohibit the reading of that book, in 
order to prevent the ill effects it might occaſion by falling 
into the hands of the fimple and unwary EJ. | 
On the 21ſt of June, 1700, he was created a cardinaf, 
with the title of St. Mary upon Minerva, at the nomination 
of the French king, and affifted in the conclave held that 
year, in which Clement XI. was elected pope ; having a lit- 
tle before, in the ſame year, ſat preſident in an aſſembly of the 
clergy, where ſeveral propoſitions, concerning doctrine and 
manners, were condemned. He alſo preſided afterwards in 
' ſeveral of theſe general aſſemblies, both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. In 1715, he was appointed preſident of the 
counſel of conſcience at Rome, notwithſtanding he had 
refuſed to accept the famous conſtitution Unigenitus [ Fl 
As this affair brought our cardinal into a great deal of 
trouble, and made a great noiſe, even in England, at that 
time, we ſhall give the following ſuccin account of it. 
Paſquin Queſnel, one of the fathers of the oratory, pub- 
liſhing his New Teftament, with moral reflections upon 
every verſe, in 1694, our cardinal, then biſhop of Chalons 
upon the Maine, gave an approbation of it, and recom- 
' mended it to his clergy and people in 1695 [6] : and, after 
| his removal to Piris, he procured a new edition corrected, 
to bei ptinted there in 1699. In the mean time, as the 
book contained ſome doctrines in favour of Janſeniſm [H], 
the Jeſuits took the alarm ; and after writing ſeveral pieces, 
charging the author with hereſy and ſedition [1], obtained, 


| [£] See the article of LZwis 
 ELuys pu Pix. 


lr] This bull was ſo called, 
againſt it intitle 


according to the cuſtom of the ca- 
nonilts, from the firſt words. of it, 
. which, are Unigenitus, Dei filius, 

g als, 4 * 
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[6] It had been recommended 


before by his predeceſſor at Cha- 

lons. See QUESNEL's article. 
lu] Our arthbiſhop, in a paſto- 

ral letter upon predeſtination and 


grace, alſo ſavoured the opinions 
of Janſenius upon theſe points. 
([i] They had publiſhed a piece 
Fi La probleme 
ecclefiaſtique, in 1698, which was 
burnt by order of parliament at 
Paris, and condemned at Rome ; 
but this ſerved only to whet their 


zeal, and they afterwards publiſhed 


other pieces intitled, Le pere 
Queſne heretique, Le pere Queinel 
ſediticux, &c. | | 
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NOA1LLES. 


in 1708, a decree of pope Clement XI. condemning it in 


general. But this decree could neither be received nor pub- 
liſhed in France, not being conformable to the uſage of that 
kingdom: however, the book was condemned, without 
mentioning the decree, by ſome French biſhops ; at whoſe 
follicitation Lewis XIV. applied to his holineſs to condemn 


it by a conſtitution in form, which was granted; and, in 
1715, came forth the famous conſtitution Unigenitus, con- 


f 


x 


demning the Moral reflections, and 101 propoſitions ex- 


tracted from it. The pope alſo condemned all ſuch wri- 


' tings as had been already publiſhed, or ſhould hereafter be 


* 


{ 
4 


publiſhed, in its defence KJ. 


But the king's letters patents, given at Verſailles February 
the 14th, 1714, for the publication of this bull, were not 


. regiſtered in the parliament without ſeveral modifications 
and reſtrictions, in purſuance, of a declaration made by a 


f 


- 
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can church. 
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great number of biſhops, that they accepted it purely and 
imply, although at the ſame time they gave. ſome explica- 
tions of it in their paſtoral inſtructions. Cardinal Noailles, 
and ſome other prelates, not thinking theſe explications ſuf- 


ficient, refuſed abſolutely to accept it till it ſhould be ex- 


plained by the pope in ſuch a manner as to ſecure, from all 
danger, the doctrine, diſcipline, manners, and liberty of the 
ſchools, the epiſcopal rights, and the liberties of the Galli- 
Upon the death of Lewis XIV. in September 
1715, his declaration, obliging all biſhops to receive the 


conſtitution, even ſuppreſſed ſeveral, univerſities, who had be- 


fore made decrees for the accepting it, and oppoſed thoſe with 
contrary decrees, which were followed ſome time after with 
2585 of appeal to a future general council; particularly the 
faculty of divines at the Sorbonne declared, that the decree 


which was made on the 5th of March, 1714, for accepting 


the bull, was falſe. Moreover, the four biſhops of Mire- 
poix, Senés, Montpelier, and Boulogne, appealed from it, 
by an act of the 4th of March, 1717; and the ſame day the 


faculty of divines at Paris adhered to their appeal. This 


Tx] This bull, it is ſaid, was 


obtained chiefly by the application 
ta Rome. 


of Fenelonarchbiſhop of Cambray, 


* 
* 


the faints. Though h 
this matter ſecretly, yet he did it 


who exerted all his intereſt and ta- 


lents to. procure a bull againſt a' 


book that cardinal de Noailles had 


d, as there had been one 


approved, 
againſt his book of the Maxims of 


he acted in 


vigoroully, and in May, 1712, ſent 
his obſervations on Queſnel's book 
The pope read them 
fo much pleaſure, that they 


4 him in his prepoſſeſſion 


againſt cardinal de Noailles—** ſo 
& that nothing could make him 
« alter his mind.” Anecdotes ou 
memoires ſecrets de la conſtitution 
Unigenitus, . | 

example 


NOAIL L ES. 
example was followed by ſeveral faculties of divines, mo- 


naſteries, curates, prieſts, &c. And cardinal de Noailſes, 


having appealed, about the ſame time, with the four biſuops, 
publiſhed his appeal in 1718. However, he retrafted this 
appeal, and received the conſtitution ſome time before his 
death, which happened in his palace at Paris, May 4, 1729. 
His corpſe was interred; according to the direction of his 
laſt will, in the grand nave of the metropolitan church in 
that city, before the chapel of the Virgin Mary, where a 
monument of black marble was erected, with:a Latin in- 
ſcription» to his memory [L]; wherein he is repreſented to 
have been, with regard to the ſollicitude and care of the 
flock committed to him, in charity a father; by his manners 
and perſon a good maſter of his own houſe, and inflamed 
with zeal for the houſe of God; an aſſiduous preacher ; in : 
labour indefatigable ; modeſt in his dreſs, and in his diet 
plain and ſimple; ſparing to himſelf, and piouſly prodigal 
to others; from his youth to his old- age uniformly: the 
ſame, always prudent, gentle, and pacific; he. paſſed his 
life in doing good. But the character is more to be de- 
pended on that was given him by his adverfary mr. Fenelon, 
the archbiſhop of Cambray, who, in a letter written to a 
friend in 1714, expreſſes himſelf thus: *I muſt even tell 
you 2 what others, except you, will hardly be- 
ce ſieve, that I am heartily ſorry for cardinal de Noailles's 
© misfortunes (on the account of the bull: Unigenitus); I 
«© eaſily imagine all the vexations he ſuffers; I feel them 
ce for him; I do not call to mind what is paſt, but in order 
ce to xemember the favour he has honoured me with for ſo 
« many years. God himſelf is à witneſs of the ſenſe of 
4% duty and zeal with which he fills me for this cardinal; 
% The piety 1 have obſerved in him makes me hope, 
de that he will vanquiſh himſelf, in order to reſtore the 
«tranquillity of the church, and to ſilence allithe| enemies 
of religion. His example would immediately reclaim the 
| «17 710. 93217 ns Anden D 921 DOSIELL 07 10 11 
Lu The Latin is, Fay Commiſſi ſibi gregis 5 
„ 6 Sgllicitudine paſtor, charitate pater, | 
216 0 44. Meoribus, forma 00002 „ 2nd t [5 
| « Domui' fuz bene præpoſitus 1 
« Domus Domini to accenſus, F191 t 
« Tn oratione aſſiduus, in labore indefeſſis ; 
In cultu modeſtus, in victu ſimplex ; 
Sibi parcus, in cæteros ſancte prodigus, 
A teneris ad ſenium æqualis, idemquuune 
„Semper prudens, mitis, pacificus 
e Vitam tranſegit benefaciendo. 
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c moſt obſtinate and ' paſſionate, men, which would be an 
© 


% uncommon, glory ta him; through all ages LA]. 
cordingly this cardinal pnd.archbiſho proved a true prophet, 
in-this opinion, of his brother, archbi op and cardinal... WISE 
I.] Ramſay's Life of the archbiſhop'of Cambra. 
tous eli dla of 24 ama en five t 
-NOLDI ene an eminent Danifh-divine,- 
was born the 22d of June, 1626, at Hoyboya in Scania; and, 
having laid the firſt foundation of grammar learning, he 
was ſent, in 1633, to complete himſelf therein at the ſchool, 
or college of Lunden, from whence he was removed to the 
univerſity of Copenhagen in 1644, and continued there till 
1650, when he was made rector of the college, i. e. head- 
maſter of the ſchool at Landſcroon. He took the degree of 
maſter of arts the following year; and in 1654, reſolving 
to travel for further improvement, he was greatly encou- 
raged and ſupported therein by the famous Doncheus [A]. 
Hereupon he quitted his ſchool, and, making the tour of 
Germany, viſited ſeveral univerſities there, and became ac- 
uainted with the moſt learned perſons of that time. From 
— he continued his rout to Holland, and thence 
crofling the water to England, after ſome ſtay there, he paſſed 


into France, and returned to Denmark in 1657; but he 


ſtaid there only three months, after which he went again to 
Holland for the advantage of purſuing his ſtudies at Franeker 
and Leyden. In 1600, the. lord of Gerſthorff appointed 
him tutor. to his children. This lord was grand - maſter of 
the court of Denmark; and, in 1664, he obtained the chair 
of proſeſſor of divinity at Copenhagen; it was apparently 
by his intereſt that mr. Noldius, entering into holy orders, 
was made ng, and Ro the pr ag _ of di- 
vinity at Copenhagen, in which city he died Au 22, 
1673 He . books, a liſt of which . 
0 [8]. He was one of the. firſt of thoſe divines who 
maintained, that the devil has no power to work a miracle, 
in order to introduce or authoriſe either vice or error. 
[4] See his article. mexx ſeu de vita & geſtis Herodum 
Fo 3 _ kay mov 22 | — agg ph 
cuarum ræo- ca- ; t Oplis. $ 
Ls Veteris Teſtamenti, an excel- diſtin adi ſeu * _— & ia 
lent work; the beſt edition is that at diſtinctionis. Logica, &c. 
Jena in 1734, 4to. Hiſtoria Idu- 


NONNIUS [Lzw1s) a learned phyſician at Ant- 
werp in the ſeventeenth century, the author of a famous 
: = . / treatiſe 


NONNIU S. 

treatiſe intitled, Dieteticon five de re cibaria, eontaining ſe- 
veral remarks which are of uſe for undeiftanding ſome of 
the Latin Roman poets, particularly Horace, Juvenal, and 
Perſius, in the paſſages relating to the Juxury of the old 
Roman tables, He renewed the opinion of the ancient phy- 
ſicians, who have wrote $* de ſalubri piſcium alimento,” 
ar the wholeſomeneſs of a fiſh diet. In which he ſhews, 
that, according to them, fiſh is eſpecially a proper aliment 
for ſedentary perſons, for the aged, ſick, and ſueh as are of 
a weak conſtitution, as it generates blood of a moderate 
conſiſtence, which ſuits their habit [A]. Our author alſo 
printed a very large commentary, in 1620, upon the Greek 
medals, as alſo thoſe of Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, and Tibe- 
rius, which had been engraved about fifty-five years before 
by Goltzius, and publiſhed at: that time by James de Bye, 
another celebrated engraver. ' Beſides theſe Nonnius wrote 
ſome other pieces [B]. eh ss 


(a] In this work Nonnius com- which in that hot and dry country 1 


plains of the Arabians who, in is rarely to be met with. 


tranſlating the Greek phyſicians, [] Theſe are, Hiſpania ſeu de B 
have omitted all the paſſages re- oppidis . Hiſpaniæ. 


lating to fiſh, becauſe the Arabs I&hyophagia, ſeu de eſu piſcium. 
eat little of this kind of aliment, Epiczdium Lipſiæ. . 
NONNI Us, a Greek poet ſirnamed Panoplites, from 
the place of his birth, being a native of Panopolis in Feypt, 
where he was born in the fiſth century. He js the author 
of two works of a very different character; one is written 
in heroic verſe, and intitled, Dionyſiacorum, libri xlviii. 
which was printed from a MS. in the library of John Sam- 
buch at Antwerp in 1569, and afterwards tranſlated into 
Latin by Echard Lubin, prefeſſor at Roſtock; and reprinted, 


nothing is natural, nothing approaching to the purity of 
Homer; nothing of that free, eaſy manner, nor of the 
beautiful ſimplicity of the ancients. In ſhort, this piece is 


it at Hanau in 1610, with the notes of various. perſong,; 7 


This is one of the moſt irregular poems extant, both with: 7 
epard to the ſtile, ſentiments, method, and conſtitutioh*” 


* 
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as much beneath, as his other work is above, cenſure. In 


our author's paraphraſe in Greek verſe, upon the goſpel of 
St. John, the diction is perſpicuous, neat, elegant, an 

proper for the ſubject. Hence he is ſtiled, by Iſaac Caſaubon, 
e poeta eruditiſhmus,” the moſt learned poet. Heinſius 
indeed reproaches him with leaning to Atianiſin; but there 
is no good foundation for that cenſure, fince he manifeſtly 
oppoſes the Arians, and has the fame fentiments concerning 
A Rr 4 the 


** 


? . 
, 
zo 
e 
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the Trinity with Gregory Nazianzen and St. John Chyy 
ſoſtom. The firſt edition of this piece is that of Aldu 
Manutius at Venice in 15013 it was afterwards: tranſlate 
into Latin by Chriſtopher Hegendorf, John Burdat, and 
Erard Hedeneccius, and went through ſeveral editions, 
with the notes of Francis Nanſius, Daniel Heinſius, and 
Sylburgius: it is alſo inſerted in the Bibliotheca patrum. 


NONNIUS (PETER) in Spaniſh NUNES, one of 
the ableſt mathematicians of the ſixteenth century, wag 
born in 140), in a town called Alcazar, in Portugal, an- 
ciently a remarkable city, known by the name of Salacia, 
whence our author is ſirnamed Salacienſis. He taught ma- 
thematics in the univerſity of Coimbra, and was preceptor 
in that ſcicnce to don Henry, ſon to king Emanuel of Por- 
tugal, and was ſome time coſmographo mayor del rey de 
Portugal, y cathedratico juhilado cp la cathedra de mathe- 
matica en la univerſidad de Coymbra. He was very ſervice- 


able to the deſigns which this court entertained of. carrying 


on their maritime expeditions into the Eaſt, and is ſaid tq 
be the inventor of the angles of 45 degrees in every meri- 
dian, which he called, in his language, rhumbs, and cal- 


culated them by ſpherical triangles. He wrote ſeveral ma- 


thematical treatiſes [A], which gained him great reputation, 
and was, perhaps, the firſt who introduced The Arabic alge- 
bra into Europe. He died in 1577, at the age of fourſcore 
2 Thuanus ſays he was a phyſician ; howeyer that be, 

is characteriſtic as a writer is obſcurity. He was a mar- 
ried man, and was ſurvived by an only daughter. 


[A] The titles of theſe, in La- 


tin, are, 1. De arte navigandi, li- 


bri duo, in 1530. 2. De crepuſ- 
culis, in 1542, with a dedication 
to John III. king of Portugal. To 
this book he added all that was 


written, on the ſame ſubject, by the 
famous Arabian author Alhazen; 
he alſo animadverted on ſome miſ- 


takes of Orontius Finæus. 3. An- 


notationes in Ariſtotelem. 4. Pro- 


blema mechanicum de motu navigii 
ex remis. 5. Annotationes in pla- 


netarum theorias Georgii Purba- 
chii, &c. 6. His beſt approve 
work is intitled, Libro de algebra 
en arithmetica y geometria, printed 
at Antwerp in 1567, 8vo. He 
wrote this piece firſt in Portugneze, 
and afterwards, intending it tor the 
preſs, tranſlated it into Spaniſh, as 
more univerſally known than the 
Portugueze. It 1s dedicated to his 
former. pupil, the cardinal infant 
prince — from Liſbon, De- 
cember 1, 1564. 


NOODT (GEAA R D) a celebrated civilian, was born 
September 14, 1647; at Nimeguen, where his father, Peter 


Noodt, was gemeenſman, that is, advocate for the city, or one 


of 


3 
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of the city-council, and maiter of accompts [A]. Gerard was 
ut to ſchool at Nimeguen, and, having gone through the 
uſual. claſſes, he was remoyed, in 1663, to the univerſity 
which then ſubſiſted in that city. Here he began his ſtudies 
with hiſtory and polite literature, under John Schulting, 
prafeſſor of eloquence and hiſtory. Belides theſe, our ſtu- 
dent applied himſelf to philoſophy and the mathematics, for 
which he had a great inclination, and would have made them 
his principal ſtudy, had he not been diverted from that de- 
ſign by M. Arnoud, German counſellor of the duchy of 
— — &c. who prevailed upon him to apply himſelf to 
ſome other branch of learning, which might be of more ad- 
vantage both to himſelf and to the public. According to 
this advice, he choſe the law, and ſtudicd it three years, 
under Peter de Greve; during which time he maintained 
two public theſes, wherein the profeſſor preſided. ' Mr. 
Nood: drew yp his ſecond theſis himſelf, and defended it 
with ſuch a maſterly knowledge, that the profeſſor had no 
occaſion to ſay a word throughout the whole diſputation. 
As ſoon as he had completed his courſe of ſtudy here, he 
reſqlyed to viſit the other univerſities of Holland; and going 
firſt to Leyden, in 1668, he paſſed thence to Utrecht, and 
ſhortly after went to Franeker, where he was created doctor 
of law, June 9, 1669. 

Thus accompliſhed he returned to his own country, and 
entered upon the practice of his .profeſſion, in which he 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly to advantage, particularly 
in the caſe of two criminals, who were accuſed of murder, 
in February 1671. Mr. Noodt appeared advocate for them, 
by the ſpecial appointment of the magiſtrates of Nimeguen; 
and he exerted himſelf ſo well in their behalf, that one of 
them was intirely acquitted, and the other only ſentenced to 
baniſhment for two years. This cauſe eſtabliſhed his re- 
putation, and, on the th of December the ſame year, he 
was elected profeſſor of law in ordinary in the univerſity of 
Nimeguen. 

During the congreſs which was held there in 1677, M. 
Werner-William Blaeſpiel, plenipotentiary from the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, tried to draw our profeſſor to the uni- 
verſity of Duyſbourg, in the country of Cleves. He reliſted 
that application, but yielded to another, which was made 
to him by William de Haren, third ambaſlador plenipoten- 
tiary from their high mightineſſes, who, having known him 
14 His mother, Giſberta Bieſman, was deſcended from an ancient 
and illuſtrious family. ;- 1,2 | 


during 
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during the ſame congreſs, ſucceeded in bringing him into 
the aw profeſſor's chair at Franeker, in the room of M. 
Ulfic Huber. M. Noodt took poſſeſſion of that chair in 
1679, and made his inauguration ſpeech on the 6th of Oc- 
tober 'thit year. In 1683 he again experienced the weight 
of his merie: the magiſtracy of Utrecht tried to draw him 
thither, * im a very confiderable ſtipend; mr. 
Noodt refuſed the offer; whereupon the eſtates of Frieftand; 
in gratitude thereof, augmented his ſalary at Franeker : 
however, 'the curators of the univerſity of Utrecht renewing 
their ſollicitations the following year, he yielded to them, 
and made his inauguration ſpeech in 1684, De cauſis cor- 
_ juriſprudentiz,' Of the caufes of the corruption of the 

W. | 25 MO 
In this city he entered into a marriage with Sara-Marie 
Vander Marck Van Leur, of an honeſt family at the Hague. 


The ceremony was performed on the 6th of April, 1686; 


and the fame year he complied with an invitation from the 
cutators of the univerſity of Leyden, where he fixed for life, 
and-publiſhed'ſeveral' treatiſes [BJ]. In 1698 he was made. 


rector of that univerſity ;'in 1699 he loſt his wife, witk 


11 


Ie bn Et 
2B] He pnbliſhed a collection of . De religione ab imperio jure gen- 
his works in 1713, 4to, containing, tium libera oratio, in 1706. 10. 
1. Probabilia Juris, in three boaks, Obſervationum libri duo, in 1706. 
the firſt of which was printed in 11. De ſorma emendandi doli mali 


1674, and the other two in 1679, 
and. again, all together, in 1691. 
2. De civili prudentia oratid inau- 
guralis in 1679. 3 · De cauſis-cor- 
ruptæ juriſprudentiæ, oratio inau- 


guralis in 1684. In this ſpeech he 
opens his method of ſtudying and 


explaining the Roman law. 4. 
Two tracts, one intitled, De juriſ- 
ans, & — 75 A, 22 Ad 
] uileiam liber ſingularis; 
both ebene te à mir efition of 
his Probabilia juris, in 1691. 5. 
De fœnore & uſuris, in 2698. in 
this piece he ſhews, that money 
lent out to uſury is neither againit 


the law of nature nor nations. 6. 


De jure ſummi imperit & lege regia, 


oratio habita in 1698. 7. Julius 
Paulus: ſive, De partus expoſiti- 
one & nece apud veteres liber ſin- 

laris, in 1699. 8. Diocletianus 
L Marbmianus! five, De tranſac- 
tione & pactione criminum, in 1704. 


-—- 


in contrahendis negotiis admiſſi a 


pud veteres, in 170. 12. Two 


treatiſes z one, De uſufructu; and 
the other, De paRtis & tranſactioni- 
bus, &c. in 1713. Another edi- 
tion of his works was publiſhed in 
1724, in 2 volumes; folio; con- 
taining, beſides thoſe in the former 
n : 1. 

as, in 27 


liſhed in 1716. 2. Amica re- 


Commentaria in 
Nibros, 4. books ol | which had been 
| ſpon ad difficultates Julio Paulo, 


Libro de partus expoſitione, 
motas à viro ampliſſuno Van Byn- 
kerſhock, in 1722. Qu — — 
alſo wrote, in Flemiſh, An opt 


n opinion 
upon i caſe relating to the udien 


of 'matrimony, which was tranſſat- 


ed into Latin by M. Alexander 


Arnold Pargenſtecher, and printect 
in a treatiſe of that tranſlator, in- 
titled,” Irperins injuria vapulang. 


which 
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which he was greatly affected, and ſought to conſole him- 
ſelf by employing his thoughts upon that important queſ- 
tion relating to the practice of expoſing children, in uſe 
among the Greeks and Romans, In 1705 he was a ſecond 
time choſen rector of the univerſity. He continued his di- 
ligence in writing and publiſhing books in his profeſſion, to 
. end of his days, which were cut off by an apoplexy, 
Auguſt 15, 1725, in the ſeventy-eighth year of his age. 
As to his character; in regard to his perſon, he was well 
made, and of a robuſt conſtitution. In his manners he was 
piqus and pacific, not at all opinionated, and never engaged 
in any controverſy except one with M. Bynkerſhoek [c]. 
who complained that he had been a little too free in his ex- 
preſſions. The character of his genius is ſeen in his works, 
which ſhew that he quitted the common method of the ci- 
vilians, treading in the ſteps of Cujacius. He did not con-/Nicerow © 
fine himſelf, as many lawyers do, ſolely to the ſtudy of Buga 
the Roman or other laws, as if all human wiſdom was com- Recnel & 
ended therein, or rather, as if the whole law conſiſted diſcourſes for 
in arbitrary deciſions, and was made only to furniſh matter verſes ma- 
far chicanery ; on the contrary, mr. Noodt carried his nn 
loſophical genius and knowledge into the law, and ſpent 
feveral years in lectures, at all the academies to which he 
ſucceeded, upon that excellent treatiſe of Hugo Grotius, 
De jure belli & pacis, Of the rights of peace and war. 
He left a daughter, an only child, who was married to 
mr. John Itham Vander Inde, an advocate at Amſterdam. 


le] An eminent civilian in Hol- courts and ſtates of the United Pro- 
land, much eſteemed by Barbeyrac, vinces, and generally confirms what 
who often prefers his opinion ta he 2 their judgments and 
that of Grotius, eſpecially in points reſolutions. See his treatiſe De 


of maritime juriſprudence. He queftionibus juris publici . 
wrote principally for the uſe of the | a 


NORIS (HEN) cardinal, and one of the greateſt 
ornaments of the order of the monks of St. Auguſtine in the 
ſeventeenth century, was deſcended from the preſident Ja- 
ſon, or James de Noris, and born at Verona, Auguſt 29, 
1631. He was carefully educated by his father, Alexander 
Noris, originally of Ireland, and well known by his Hiſtory 
of Germany. His ſon Henry diſcovered, from his infancy, 
an excellent underſtanding, great vivacity, and a quick ap- 
prehenſion. His — having inſtructed him in the rudi- 
ments of grammar, procured an able profeſſor of Verona, 
called Malfolcim, to be his preceptor. At the age of * 
4 c 
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he was admitted a penſioner in the Jeſuits college at Nit in, 
where he ſtudied philoſophy ; after which, he applied — 
felt to the writings! of- the fathers of the church, = | 
thoſe of: St. — ? any and, takin ng the habit in wag 
vent of the ' Auguſtine monks of imini; he Hifi uiffled 
himſelf among that — Re time, b y hi Er erur 
dition; inſomuch, that, as ſoon as he was out 6f 133 
viciate, or time: of probation, the general of the or 
for him to Rome, in order 0 8 ve' him an Sorter we of 
improving (himſelf in the more ſolid branches of” learning: 
He did not diſappoint his ſuperior's expectations. He —_— 
himſelf up intirely to his ſtudy, and fpent whole days, 
even nights, in the library of the Angeliques of St. "Rag. 
tine. His conſtant courſe was to ſtick to his boo ur- 
teen 3 a nay 5 and} this courſe he kept till he became 4 
—— 6 2044/3 02 15 } $4 oils” 
By this means be Weng qualifies to inſtru becher, and 
— employed to teach, as a profeſſor, the monks i in“ other 
houſes of his order. In this buſinefs he was ſent firſt to Pe- 
Zaro, and thence! to Perouſa, Where he took his degree of. 
. — of divinity; after whieh proceeding to Padua, be ap- 
himſelf to finiſt his Hiſtory of Pelagianiſm, ; He had 
un it at Rome, when he was no more than twenty = 
years of age, and, having now completed his deſign 0 
ook was printed at Florence, and't bliſhed in 1673: $1 po 
great duke of Tuſcany invited him, in the following 
to that eity, made him his chaplaln, and profeſſor of « Lolo. 
ſiaſtical hiſtory in the univerſity, of Piſa, which his ſerene 
highneſs had fbunded with that view... 
In the mean time, his hiſtory, gave. great offence to fome. 
enyious —— _ it -he ſet n and defended — van 


rors; he alſo added An account of the ſchiſm of A af 
and a Vindication of the books= written" by St. Auguſtine 
againſt the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians. The work” had 
procured our author a great reputation, but met with ſeveral 
antagoniſts. To mheſs he publiſhed proper anſwers 5 the 
diſpute 'grew: warm, and was carried before the ſovereign 
tribunal of the inquiſition. There the hiſtory was examined 
with the utmoſt rigour, and the author ditmiled: without” 
the: leaſt cenſure. It was reprinted twice afterwards,” and 
mt. Noris hondured by pope Clement X, with the title of 
Qualificator of the Holy Office. Notwithſtanding this; the' 
2 renewed againſt the Relagian hiſtory, _— —＋ 
elate 
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delated afreſh before the inquiſition, in 1676 but it came out 
again with the ſame ſucceſs as at firſt, Mr. Noris was now 
ſuffered to remain in peace for. ſixteen years, and taught ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory at Piſa, without any moleſtation, till he 
was called to Rome by pope Innocent XII, who made him 
.under-librarian of the Vatican library in 1692. As this poſt 
brought him into the road towards a cardinal's hat, his ac- 
..cuſers took freſh fire, and publiſhed ſeveral new pieces againſt 
him. This obliged the pope to appoint ſome learned di- 
vines, who had the character of having taken neither fide, 
to re- examine father Noris's books, and make their report 
of them. Their teſtimony was ſo much to the advant: 
of the author, that his holineſs made him counſellor of he 
_ Inguifition. Yet neither did this hinder one of his adverſa- 
Ties; the moſt formidable on account of his erudition, to riſeup 
againſt him, and attack him warmly, under the aſſumed title 
df a ſcrupulous doctor of the Sorbonne. Father Noris tried 
to remove theſe ſcruples, in a work which appeared in 1695, 
under the title of An hiſtorical diſſertation concerning one of 
the Trinity that ſuffered in the fleſn; wherein having juſti- 
fied the monks of Scythia, who made uſe of that expreMon, 
he vindicated himſelf alſo from the imputation which had 
been charged upon him, of having attainted the pope's in- 
#allibility, of having abuſed Vincentius Lerinenſis, and offer 
biſhops of Gaul, as favouters of . and of 
having himſelf gone into the errors of the biſhop of Vpres. 
is anſwers to all theſe accufations were ſo much tb the 
ſatisfaction of the pope, that, at length, his holineſs: did 
him juſtice, in honouring him with the purple, on the rzth 
of December, 1695. After this he was in all the congre- 
gations, and employed in the moſt important affairs: ſo 
that he had little time to ſpend in his ſtudy, a thing of which 
he frequently made heavy complaints to his friends: Upon 
the death of cardinal Cifanati, he was made chief Iibrary- 
keeper of the Vatican, in 1700; and, two years afterwards, 
was nominated, among others, to reform the calendar. But 
he died at Rome, in 1704, of 9 —— 9 N | 
Ile was one of the moſt learned men in the laft century; Memo'rzs 
his writings abound with erudition, and are very elegantly du tems. 
finiſhed, and deſerve a proper immortality: He was a mem- Hud, 
ber of the academy, whence he aſſumed the name of Eucra- 
tes Agoretico. ils works are numerous [A], and were 
ey tay gh Mow 
5 [41 The titles of the ſeveral dri duo, 4th edition in 170 f. Diſ- 
© Picxes are, Hiſtoriæ Pelagianz, li- ſettatio hiſtorica de ty node quinta 
eren 14 0 RCHR 10 $976 cæcumnica. 
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publiſhed at Verona, 


authoris ſcrupulorum. 
erroris calumnia ſublata. Somnia 
44 ben Franciſci Macedo. 

pochæ Sy ro-Macedonum. Paræ- 


N OR 


folio. 
ccumenica. Vindiciæ Auguſtini- 
anæ. Diſſertatio de uno ex Trini- 


icati. Reſponſio ad 


— 


neſis ad Johannem Harduinum. 


Thraſo, ſeu miles Macedonicus, 


anſeniani 


rn 
in 1729 and 1730, in five volumes, 


perperam deſeripta, corriguntur, 
ſupplentur, & illuſtrantur. 
tate carne paſſo. Apojogia mona- 
chorum Scythiæ, &c. Anonymi 
ſcrupuli circa veteres Semi-Pela- 
/ 12 * ſectatores evulſi ac era- 


In no- 
tas Johannis Garnerii ad inſeripti 
ones epiſtolarum Synodalium no- 


nageſim & nonageſimæ ſecundæ 


inter Auguſtinianas cenſura. Ad- 
v.P. 


ventoria amiciſſimo & doo 

Fr. Macedo, in qua de inſtriptio- 
ne ſancti Auguſtini de gratia 
ti, &c. diſſeritur. Cenſura del P. 


wil- 


Enrico Noris ſopra le Riſpoſte rac- 


colte dal P. Annibale Riceio in no- 


me del P. Macedo. Diſſertationes 


Plautino ſale perfrictus. Diſſerta- 
tio duplex de duabus nummis Dio- 
cletiani & Licinii, &c. Coenota- 
phia Piſana Caii & Lucii Cæſarum 
Aiſſertationibus illuſtrata. Epiſto- 
Aa conſularis, in qua collegia 
tuaginta conſulum ab anno Chriſ- 
an epochæ 29, uſque ad annum 
219, in vulgatis faſtis hactenus 


NORRIS (Jonx) a learned Engliſh divine and Pla- 
tonic philoſopher, was born, in 1657, at Collingborne- 
Kingſton, in Wiltſhire, of which place his father, mr, 
John Norris, was then miniſter, He bred his ſon firſt at 
incheſter-ſchool, .and afterwards ſent him to Exeter-col- 

lege in Oxford, where he was admitted, in Michaelmas term 
1676, but was elected fellow of All-ſouls, in 1680, ſoon 
after he had taken his degree of bachelor of arts. From his 

_ firſt application to philoſophy Plato became his favourite 
author; by degrees he grew 45 enamoured with beauties 
in that divine writer, and took an early occaſion to commu- 
nicate his ideal happineſs to the public, by printing an Eng- 
iſh tranſlation of a rhapſody, under the title of, The picture 
of love unveiled, in 1682. He commenced maſter of arts in 
1684, and the ſame year opened a correſpondence, with that 
learned myſtic divine dr. Henry More, of Chriſt's-college in 
Cambridge. He had alſo a correſpondence with the learned 
lady Matham [A], and the ingenious mrs. Aſtell IB J. 


duz, r. De paſchali Latinorum cy- 
elo annorum 84; 2. De cyclo paſ- 
chali Ravennate annorum 39. 
The pieces moſt eſteemed are, 
his Hiſtory of Pelagianiſm, his 
Epochz de Syro-Macedonum, and 
his Diſſertation upon the fifth cecu- 
menical council. | : 


bib He 

Terhi ane lady was daugh- this ingenious gentlewoman by 

ter to the learned = — biſhop LEED © a let- 
and the author of A diſcourſe con- ter to dr. Smalridge writes thus: 


I happened, about a fortnight 
| 66 ſne 


cerning the love of God. : 
Ia] We have the character of 
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le reſided at his college, and had been in holy orders five 
e 


= when he was preſented to the rectory of Newton St. 
oe, in Somerſetſhire, in 1689 n which occaſion he 
entered into matrimony, and reſigned his fellowſhip. In 


1691 his diſtinguiſhed merit procured him the rectory of 


Bemerton, near Sarum, in Wiltſhire. This living, which 


is upwards of 200 l. per annum, came very ſeaſonably to 


his growing family, and was the more acceptable, for the 


eaſineſs of the parochial duty, which gave him leiſure to 
| make an addition to his revenues, by the fruits of his ge- 


nius, the activity of which produced a large harveſt, that 


coitinued increaſing till 1710 [C. 


ec ſpoke & me of my ſermon, and 
« deſired me to print it, and, after 
4% had given her the proper an- 


«« ſwers, hinted to me that ſhe 


« would be glad to peruſe it. I 
1% complied with her, and ſent her 
* the ſermon next day. Yeſter- 
night ſhe returned it, with this 
« ſheet of remarks, which I can- 
« not forbear communicating to 
* you, becauſe I take them to be 
þ . 
c“ of an extraordinary nature, con- 


_ « ſidering they came from the pen 
« of a woman; indeed one would 
Britain, by G. Ballard. 


« not imagine a woman had writ- 


«© ten them: there is not an ex- 


*« preſſion that carries the leaſt air 
of her ſex, from the beginning 
* to the end of it. She attacks 
« me very home, you ſee, and 
„ artfully enough, under a pre- 
*t tence of taking my part againſt 
% the other divines, who are in 
„ Hoadley's meaſures. Had ſhe as 
« much good breeding as good 


4 ſenſe, ſhe would be perfect; but 
„ ſhe has not the moſt decent man- 


« ner of inſinuaàting what ' ſhe 
4 means, but is, now and then, a 


4 little offenſive and ſhocking in 


her expreſſions : which I won- 
« der at, becauſe a civil turn of 
« words, even where the matter is 
« not plealing, is what her ſex is 


44 always miſtreſs of: ſhe, I think, 
c 8 wanting in, it but her ſen- 


% ſible and rational way of writ- 


ing makes amends for that de- 


But 


&« feQ, if indeed any thing can 
% make amends for it. I dread 
« to engage her, &c. ? 

Mrs. Aſtell is the author of, 1. 
A ſerious propoſal to the ladies, for 
the advancement of their true and 
greateſt intereſt, in 2 parts, 2 mo. 
2. Some reflections upon marriage, 
occaſioned by the duke and ducheſs 
of Mazarine's caſe, in 8 vo. 4. 
The Chriſtian religion as profeſſed 
by a daughter of the church of 
England, 8vo. See Account of 
ſeveral learned ladies of Great- 


[e] This will appear from his 
works, which are, 1. The picture 
of love unveiled : being an Engliſh 
tranſlation of the Effigies amoris, 
Lond. 1682, 12mo. 2. Hierocles 
upon the golden verſes of the Py- 
thagoreans, Oxford, 1682, 8vo. 
3. An idea of happineſs, &c. 
Lond. 1683, 4to. 4. A murnival 
of knaves: or, Whiggiſm diſ- 


played and burleſqued out of coun- 


tenance, Lond. 1683, 4to. 5. 
Tractatus adverſus reprobationis 
abſolutæ decretum nova methodo, 
c. Lond. 1683, 3 vo. To which 
is added, A declamation in the 
public ſchools at Oxford, being an 
exerciſe for his d of maſter of 
arts. 6. Poems and diſcourſes oc- 
caſionally written, Lond. 1684, 
$vo. This was augmented after- 
wards with ſeveral additional pieces, 
and has gone through many edi- 


tions, 
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But he ſeems, to have died a martyr, in ſome meaſure, to 
this activity: for, towards the latter end of his life, he grew 
very infirm, and enjoyed little health till the day of his death, 
which happened in the fifty- fifth year of his age, in 1711, 
at Bemerton He was interred in the chancel of that church, 
; Where, there is a handſome marble monument erected to his 
memory, with the following inſcription : „H. S. E. Jo- 
hannes Norris, parochiæ hujus rector, ubi annos viginti 
bene latuit cur paſtorali & literis vacans, quo in receſſu 
„ ſibi poſuit late per orbem ſparſa ingenii paris ac pietatis 


, monumenta. Qbiit An. Dom. 1711, ætatis 54. 
As to his character, he had a tincture of enthuſiaſm 


in 


his compoſition, which led him to imbibe the principles of 


the idealiſts in philoſophy, and the myſtics in 


cology ; 


| and the whole turn of his poetry ſhews, that enthuſiaſm 


tions, under-the title of A collec- 


tion of miſcellanies, &c. the fifth 
edition was printed at Lond. 1710, 
vo. 


and life of Cyrus, written in Greek 


by Xenophon, Lond. 1685, 8vo; 


the four firſt books were travilated 


dy mr. Francis Digby, ot Queen's 


college. 8. The theory and regu- 
lation of love, 2 moral effax, Ox- 
ford, 1688, 8vo. 9. Reaſon and 


religion: or, The grounds, and 


meaſures of devotion, &c. Lond. 
1689, $vo. 10. Refledions upon 
the conduct of human lite, &c. in 
- letter to lady Maſham, Lond. 
2690, and again, with large addi- 
tions, in 1691, $yo. 11. Chriſ- 
tian bleſſedneſs: or, A diſcourſe 
upon the beatitudes, &c. Lond. 
1690, Svo; to which he ſubjoin- 
ed Curſory reflections upon mr. 


Locke's Eſſay concerning human 
12. The charge 
of ſchiſm continued, notywithſtand- 


underſtanding. 


ing the toleration, &c. Lond. 1691, 
12mo. This was written in the 
_ fame ſpirit with a piece of his fa- 
© ther's, which he had alſo publiſhed, 
under the title of, A diſcourſe con- 
cerning the pretended religious aſ- 


ſembliag in private conventicles, 
Kc. Lond. 168 5, vo. The old 
gentleman lived in good reputation 


7. An Engliſh tranſlation of 
the four laſt books of the inſtitution 


1694. 


ſome few. additions by the 5 


Lond. 1707. 


till bis death, which happened in 


1681; he was buried in the church 


of Aldbourne, where a monument 


was erected to his memory, with an 
epitaph written by his ſon, our au- 
thor. 13. Practical diſcourſes up- 
on teveral ſubjects, vol. i. in 1691; 
vol. ii. in 1692, vol. iii. in 1693; 
theſe have gone through ſeveral 
editions. 14. Two treaties con- 
cerning the divine light, &c. Lond. 
1692. 15. Spiritual counſel: or, 
The father's advice to his children, 
16. Letters concerning the 
love of God, between mrs. Aſtell 
and him; the ſecond edition, with 


came out in 1705, 8V0. 17, Prac- 
tical diſcourſes, vol. iv. 1698, 8vo ; 
to which he ſubjoined Remarks 


made upon a paſſage in his former 


volume, by lady Maſham, in her 
Diſcourle of the love of God. 18. 
An eſſay towerd the theory of tlie 


ideal or intelligible world, part i. 


1701, vo; part ii. came out in 
17044..$y0; 19. A treatiſe con- 
cerning humility, part i. and ii. 
20. A philoſophi- 
cal diſcourſe concerning the natu- 
ra} immortality of the ſoul, &c. 
Lond. 1708, 8vo. 21. A. treatiſe 
concerning Chriſtian prudence, &c. 
Lond. 1710. n. 


made 


ſome ti 
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made him a poet. As an idealiſt, he oppoſed mr. Locke, 
and adorned father Malebranche's opinion, of ſeeing all 
things in God, with all the advantages of ftile, and perſpi- 
Cuity of expreſſion. In ſhort, his errors, which are harm- 
leſs enough in themſelves, may be eaſily pardoned, on ac- 
count of the general excellence of his writings, eſpecially 
upon ſubjects of practical divinity, which are univerſally 
eſteemed ; inſomuch, that ſome of our moſt eminent divines 
have farmed their theological ſtudies upon them. : 

Mr. Norris left a widow and three children, two ſons and 


-n daughter. Both his ſons were clergymen, and were pro- 


' vided for in the church, but ate both dead; and his widow 


has ſeveral children by her. o A, GA, fe. 


NOSTRADAMUS (Mm) [A] att able phyſician 


Remy, a ſmall town four leagues diſtant from Arles, but 
the dioceſe of Avignon. His father was a 3 
and his grandfather a phyſician; and this laſt gave Mic 
aire of the mathematics. The young man aſter- 
wards completed his courſes of humanity and philoſophy at 
Avignon, and, going thence to Montpelier, he applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic there, till, being forced away b 


the plague which raged in that univerſity in 1525, he 


his rout towards Thoulouſe, and paſſed on till he came to 
Bourdeaux. This courſe held him five years; and in it he 
undertook all ſuch patients as were willing to put themſelves 
under his care. After this he returned to Montpelier, and 
was created doctor of his faculty in 1529, and then reviſited 
the ſame places where he had practiſed phyſic before. 

At Ayen he contracted an acquaintance with the famous 
Julius Cæſar Scaliger, which induced him to make ſome ſtay 
in that town; and there he entered into matrimony : but, 
having buried his wife, and two children which ſhe brought 


him, he quitted Ayen, after a reſidence of four years, or 
thereabouts. He returned into Provence, and fixed himſelf 
firſt at Marſeilles ; but, his friends having provided an ad- 
vantageous match for him at Salon, he tranſported himſelf 
hither, about the year 1544. The damſel's name was Anne 


Pouſſart with whom he engaged in a ſecond marriage, and 


had feveral children by her. 


[4] It is written by * not Michael, 


Vol. VIII. In 


died a few years ago, at the houſe of mr. Bowyer, vicar Wenn, 1 
| Martock in Somerſetſhire, who married her daughter, and D . 


Athen. 
Oxon. 
vol, ii. and 


r ak 


% | tr | 
and a celebrated aſtrologer, was a Provencial, deſcended of {an þ+ + Fe) 
a noble family. He was born December 14, 1503, at St/1 <6 7 —9 
in e < 


chel ! /74 C. 


— 
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In 1546, Aix being afflicted with the plague, he went 


thither, at the ſollicitation of the inhabitants, and was of 
great ſervice, particularly by a powder of his own inven- 
tion: ſo that the town, in gratitude, gave him à conſider- 
able penſion for ſeveral years after the contagion ceaſed. In 
1547 the city of Lyons, being viſited with the ſame diſtem- 
per, had recourſe to our phyſician; accordingly he went 
thither alſo, and afterwards, returning to Salon, happened to 
be much leſs eſteemed there than elſewhere. The little ſa- 
tisfaction that he met with, put him upon living a more re- 
tired life; and he made uſe of the leiſure, with which that re- 
ſolution furniſhed him, to apply himſelf to his ſtudies. 

He had a long time followed the trade of a conjurer oc- 


caſionally; and now he began to think himſelf inſpired, and 


miraculouſly illuminated with a proſpect into futurity. As 
faſt as theſe illuminations had diſcovered to him any future 
event, he entered it in writing, in ſimple profe, but by 
znigmatical ſentences, as he declared himſelf; but, reviſing 
them afterwards, he thought the ſentences would appear 
more reſpectable, and would favour more of a prophetic ſpi- 
rit, if they were expreſſed in verſe. This opinion determined 


"ol Pf b g s 
. / 77 bim to throw them all into quatrains, and he afterwards 


lh del 
af}. {670. 


ranged them into centuries. When this was done, he did 
not dare to bring into the public light a work of this nature; 
on the other hand, he ſaw that the time of many events 
foretold in his quatrains was very near at hand : upon that 
account he reſolved to print them, as he did, with a dedi- 
cation addreſſed to his ſon Cæſar, an infant only ſome months 
old, in the form of a letter, or preface, dated March 1, 
1555. This firſt edition, which is included in ſeven cen- 
turies, was printed by Rigault at Lyons. He prefixed his 
name in Latin, but gave to his ſon Cæſar the name as it is 
pronounced, Notradame. T7 
The public were divided in their ſentiments of this work: 
many looked upon the author as a ſimple viſionary, or, if 
you will, as a fool; while he was accuſed of the black art, 
or black magic, by others, and treated as an impious per- 
ſon, who held a commerce with the devil; at the ſame time 
there were not wanting ſuch, and thoſe in great numbers, who 
believed him to be really and truly endued with the ſupernatural . 
gift of prophecy. Laſtly, ſome were found who remained in 
ſuſpence, and refrained from giving any judgment at all up- 
on the point. However, Henry II. and queen Catharine of 
Medicis, his mother, were reſolved to ſee our prophet. He 
reccived orders to that effect, and preſently repaired to Paris. 
e 


I 
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He was very graciouſly received at court; and, beſides the 
extraordinary reſpect that was paid to him, he received a 
preſent of 200 crowns. He was ſent afterwards to Blois to 
make a viſit to his majeſty's children there, and report what 
he ſhould be able to diſcover concerning their deſtinies, 
No doubt he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, as it is alſo ſaid, 
on the occaſion ; but what his ſentence was is not known : 
however, it is certain, he returned ro Salon loaded with 
honour, and more than that with preſents too. Animated 
with this ſucceſs, he augmented his work from 300 
quatrains to the number of a complete milliade, and 
publiſhed it with a dedication to the king in 1558. 
That prince dying the next year of a wound which he re- 
ceived, as is well known, at a tournament, the book of 
our prophet was immediately conſulted, and this unfor- 
tunate event was found in the 35th quatrain of the firſt 
century [B]. 1 ö 

So remarkable a prediction added new wings to his fame, 
and he was honoured ſhortly after with a viſit from Ema- 
nuel duke of Savoy, and the princeis Margaret of France 
his conſort. From this time Noſtradamus found himſelf even 
 over-burdened with the crowd of viſitors, and his fame made 
every day new acquiſitions. Charles IX, coming to Salon, 
was eager above all things to have a fight of him; Noſtra- 
damus, who then was in waiting as one of the retinue of 
the magiſtrates, being inſtantly preſented to his majeſty, 
complained of the little eſteem his countrymen had for him, 
whereupon the monarch publicly declared, that he ſhould 
hold the enemies of Noſtradamus to be his enemies, and 
deſired to ſee his children. Nor did that prince's favour 
ſtop here; in paſſing, not long after, through the city of 
Arles, he ſent for — preſented him with a purſe 
of 200 crowns, together with a brevet, conſtituting him 
his phyſician in ordinary, with the ſame appointment as 
the reſt. 3 

But our prophet enjoyed theſe honours only for the ſpace 
of ſixteen months, being carried off the ſtage of life in the 
night between the iſt and 2d of July, 1566, at Salon. His 
corpſe was interred in the church of the Cordeliers there, and 


a monument erected to his memory, with an inſcription, 


-[B] The lines are: 
a Le lion jeune le vieux ſurmontera, 
« En champ bellique par ſingulier duel, 
« Dans cage d'or les yeux lui crevera, 
“ Deux claſſes une puis mourir, mort eruelle.“ 


Sſ2 which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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which may be ſeen below [c]. Beſides his centuries, we 
have ſome other pieces of his compoſition [D]. He left 
three ſons and three daughters; John, his ſecond ſon, 
exerciſed, with reputation, the buſineſs of a proctor in the 
— of Provence: he wrote the lives of the ancient 
Frovencial poets, called Troubadours, which was printed 
at Lyons in 1575, 8vo. Cæſar Noſtradamus, the eldeſt ſon 
of Michael, was born at Salon in 1555, and died in 1629: 
he left a manuſcript. giving an account of the moſt remark- 
able events in the hiſtory of Provence, from the year 1089 
to 1494, in which he inſerted the lives of the poets of that 
country. Theſe memoirs falling into the hands of his 
nephew Cæſar Noſtradamus, gentleman to the duke of 
Guiſe, governor of Provence, he undertook to complete 
the work; and, being encouraged by the eſtates of the 
country [E], he carried the account up to the Celtic Gauls, 
and even as far back as the dejuge ; the impreſſion was fi- 
niſned at Lyons in 1614, and publiſhed under the title of 
Chronique de Vhiftoire de Provence. The next ſon of Mi- 
chael is faid to have undertaken the trade of peeping into 


futurity after his father [F]. 
chin monk, 


le] It is in Latin as follows: 
46 D. M. Oſſa clariſſimi Michaelis 
ec Noſtradami, unius omnium mor- 
«* talium judicio digni cujus pene 
« divino calamo totius orbis ex 
« aftrorum influxy futuri eventus 
« conſcriberentur, Vixit annos 
« -Lx11, menſes v1, dies XV11, Obiit 
% Salone MDLXVI, Quietem poſ- 
« teri ne invidete.“ 

[o] Theſe are, a treatiſe De 
fardemens & de ſenteurs, publiſhed 
in 1552. A book of ſingular re- 
ceipts, pour entretenir la ſante 
du corps, Poitiers, 1556. A piece, 
Des confitures, at Antwerp, 15 57, 

Plantin, A French tranſlation 

the Latin of Galen's paraphraſe, 
exhorting Menedolus to ſtudy, eſ- 


The third fon was a Capu- 


pecially to that of phyſic, Lyons, 
1552, Our author, ſome years be- 
fore his death, publiſhed a fmall in- 
ſtruction for huſbandmen, ſhewing 
the beſt ſeaſons for their ſeveral la- 
bours, which he intitled, The al- 
manac of Noſtradamus. Laſtly, 
after his death, there came out 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
of his Quatrains, added to the for- 
mer ten, which had been printed 
three times in two ſeparate parts ; 
it is only in theſe firſt editions, 
that our author's Centuries are 
found without alterations, addi» 
tions, &c. Tt 1s to this work that 
the following diſtich of Stephen 
Jodelle alludes ; 


\ « Noſtra damus cum falſa damus, nam fallere noſtrum eſt. 
$ Et cum falſa damus, nil niſi Noftra damus.” 


IE] They made him a preſent of 
zooo livres for that purpoſe. 

[r] In this character he ven- 
tured to predict, that Ponzin, 


Which was then beſteged, would 


be deſtroyed by fire; and that, in 
order to prove the truth of his 

rophecy, he was ſeen, during 
the tumult of plundering the i 
when it was taken, ſetting 15 


NOV AT. 


all paſts of the town; which ſo in 1728, doubts the truth of this 
much enraged m. De Saint Luke, ſtory, on account of the age of 
that he rode over him with his Noſtradamus, who had then reached 
horſe, and killed him. Inſtruc- his 74th year; and beſides was 
tion pour mr. le Dauphin, by employed, this year 1629, in wri- 
La Mothe la Voyer. But the ting tus hiſtory. 

author of Richelet's Dictionary, 


NOVATorNOVATUS, a prieft of the church of 
Carthage, who flouriſhed in the third century, and was 
the author of a remarkable ſchiſm called after his name. He 
is repreſented by the orthodox as a perſon ſcandalous and 
infamous for his perfidy, adulation, arrogance, and ſo ſor- 
didly covetous, that he even ſuffered his own father to periſh 

with hunger, and ſpared not to pillage the goods of the 
church, the poor, and the orphans. It was in order to 
eſcape the puniſhment due to theſe crimes, and to ſupport 
himſelf by raiſing diſturbances, that he reſolved to form a 
ſchiſm, and to that end entered into a cabal with Felieiſſi- 
mus, an African prieſt, who oppoſed St. Cyprian.  Novatus 
was ſummoned to appear before that prelate in the year 2493 
but the perſecution, begun by Decius the following year, 
obliging that ſaint to retire for his own ſafety, atus 
was 2 from the danger of chat proceſs, and not long 
after aſſociated himſelf with Feliciſimus, then a deacon; 
and with him maintained the doctrine, that the lapſed ought 
to be received into the communion of the church without 
any form of penitence. In 251, be went to Rome, about 
the time of the election of pope Cornelius. x 

There he met with Novatian, an ambitious prieſt, who 
had acquired a great reputation for eloquence, and was 
highly diſcontented that he had not been raiſed to the pon- 
tificate in preference to Cornelius. Novatus prefently ſtruck 
up a league of alliance with this malecontent, and, by that 
fatal confederacy, became not only the author of the firſt 
- ſchiſm in the church, but even formed a hereſy. The con- 

federates publiſhed the moſt atrocious calumnies againſt the 


pope, which they coloured over ſo artfully, that many were | 


deceived thereby, and joined their party. This done, 
they procured a 1 conſiſting of three obſcure, 
ſimple, and ignorant biſhops, and, plying them well with 
wine, prevailed upon them to elect Novatian biſhop of Rome. 
He had ſeveral defects in his perſon, which excluded him 
from that ſupreme W . even ſuppoſing the election had 
not been ſchiſmatical ; for, beſides that he had been pof- 
ſeſſed by the devil, and was diſpoſſeſſed by the exorciſms — 


8 * 
— — — — — z nm 
— — — . 


NOVAT IAN. 


the church, he had alſo been baptiſed while he lay ſick and 
in danger of dying, but had never been confirmed; theſe, 
according to the canons, were capital irregularities. 


Novatian, however, thus irregularly ordained pope, ad- 


dreſſed letters to St. Cyprian of Carthage, to Fabius of 


Antioch, and to Dionyſus of Alexandria; but St. Cyprian 
refuſed to open his letter, and excommunicated his deputies z 


he had likewiſe ſent to Rome before in order to procure the 
- abolition. of the ſchiſm. Fabius made himſelf pleaſant at 


Novatian's expence ; and Dionyſius declared to him, that 


the beſt way of convincing the world, that his election was 
made againſt his conſent, would be to quit the ſee, for the 


ſake of peace. On the contrary, the anti-pope added hereſy 
to ſchiſm, and maintained, that ſuch as had fallen into wy 


ſin after baptiſm, ought not to be received into the churc 


by penance; and he was joined in the ſame error by Nova- 
tus, who had aſſerted a doctrine intirely oppoſite thereto in 
Aﬀrica” ?: | * roll 

The followers of this hereſiarch were called Novati- 
ans, and took alſo the title of KA©APOT, or Puritans. To 


theſe errors they added others, as the diſallowing of ſecond 
marriages, and aſſerting the neceſſity of rebaptiſing thoſe 


who fell into any grievous fin after baptiſm. Theſe heretics 
continued in being till the fourth century, after the council 
of Nice, where certain rules were made for preſcribing the 
form of admitting them into the boſom of the church. After 
ſome time there roſe up a diviſion among them and Sabatius, 
one of their prieſts, 'who was a Jewiſh convert, and intro- 


«duced a kind of Judaiſm into their ſect. 


NOVATIAN, a Roman prieſt, had been a pagan 
philoſopher before his converſion to chriſtianity. He was, 
as we have already obſerved, baptiſed in his bed, lying dan- 
derouſly ill. Having been ordained prieſt againſt the rules 
and requeſt of his biſhop, he lay concealed during the per- 
ſecution of Decius, and refuſed to give baptiſm to the cate- 
chumens. During the vacancy of the apoſtolic ſee, after 
the death of Fabian, in the year 250, he wrote to St. 5 
prian, in the name of the clergy of Rome [a]. Notwith- 


ſtanding which, Cornelius being put into the room of Fa- 
bian, Novatian attacked his ordination, accuſed him of ſe- 
veral crimes, and publiſhed a libel _ him ; the princi- 


pal charge whereof was, that Cornelius had received thoſe 
into communion who had fallen into idolatry : under this 
la] It is the zoth letter among others of St. Cyprian. 
| 8 5 pretext 


© * 647 


pretext he ſeparated himſelf from the communion of Cor- 
nelius, to which he was excited by Novatus,: and got him- 
ſelf to. be ordained biſhop of Rome, as has been related in 
the precedent article. 4 5 | 
However, he is ranked among the eccleſiaſtics by St. Je- 
rome, who ſays, he compoſed treatiſes upon the Paſchal 
feſtival, or Eaſter, of the ſabbath, of circumciſion, of the 
ſupreme pontif, of prayer, of the Jewiſh meats, and of the 7 / 
Trinity. It is highly probable, that the treatiſe upon the C4, p44, | 
Trinity, and the book upon the Jewiſh meats, inſerted into 74 4 Wl | 
the works of Tertullian, were written by Novatian; they "EE 
are well written, and are not contemptible performances 5 f. Ei 7 * a 44 


The Greek hiſtorians have injudiciouſſy confounded Nova- 21 

tian with Novatus; it is the firſt, and not the laſt, WhO 7 PE. 

gave name to the ſect of the Novatians. ö 40 (73 C. | 
At the firſt ſeparation, they only refuſed communion with 65 2 « 

thoſe who had fallen into idolatry : afterwards they went | 

further, and excluded for ever, from their communion, all” 24a; 2 A 

ſuch as had committed crimes for which penance was re- /7/3 D 

quired. And at laſt they took away from the church the ; 

power of the keys, and of Pang. and looſing offenders, 

and rebaptiſed thoſe who had been baptiſed by the church. 

This ſect ſubſiſted a long time both in the eaſt and weſt; 

but was chiefly become conſiderable in a body in the eaſt, 

where they had biſhops both in the great ſees and the ſmall 

ones, their - pariſh churches, and a great number of fol- Du Pia's 

lowers ; for the reſt, they made no alteration in the ancient — 

faith concerning the Trinity, and they received the Nicene ed. 

creed. There were alſo Novatians in Africa in the time 

of St. Leo, and in the caſt ſome remains continued till the 

eighth century. | — 


NVE [PniIir] an Engliſh nonconformiſt, was a na- 
tive of Suſſex, deſcended of a genteel family there, and born 
about the year 1596 : after a proper foundation at the gram- 
mar ſchool, he was ſent to Oxford, and entered a commoner 
of Brazen-Noſe college in 1615, whence he removed, in a 
little time, to Magdalen-hall, for the fake of a puritani- 


[8] There have been ſeveral edi- was more favourable to the or- 
tions of. Noyatian's works printed thodox doctrine of conſubſtantia- 
in a ſhort compais of time in lity than Pamelius's. Laſtly, ano+ 
England, by mr. Whiſton in 1709, ther edition, according to Pame- 
from the edition of Pamelius, lins's came out in 1728, with notes 
Mr. Welchman gave a new edi- by mr. Jackſon, | 
won from that of Ergben, which 

cal 


| 
. 
| 
N 
| 
' 
| 
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he 


Edward lord Kimbolton, then earl of Manche 


| N T E. 
cal tutor, under whom he took his firſt degree in arts, April 


14, 1619, and that of maſter of arts May q, 1622; about 
-which time he entered into holy orders, and was, ſome time 


in 1620, curate of St. Michael's church in Cornhill, Lon- 
don; till, reſolving to reject the conſtitution of the church 
of England, he became obnoxious to all the cenſures of the 
epiſcopal court; to avoid which he went, with ſome others 


of his perſuaſion, to Holland, in 1633. He continued there 


for the moſt part at Arnheim in Guelderland, till about the 


latter endof 1640, when, the power of the parliament begin- 


ning to prevail over the king, he returned home, and was ſoon 
after made minifter ef Kimbolton in ns, by 
er. 

In 1643, he was appointed one of the aſſembly of divines, 
became a great champion of the preſbyterians, and a zealous, 
aſſertor of the ſolemn | and covenant; and, havin 
married the daughter of Stephen Marſhall, was ſent wi 
his father · in- law, in July the ſame year, into Scotland, to 
expedite the taking of their covenant: accordingly he ha- 


rangued that people, in ſome ſpeeches on the occaſion, in 
which he told them, among other things, that they were 


entered into ſuch a covenant and league, as would never be 
forgotten by them and their poſterity, and both have occa- 
fron to remember it with joy: that it was ſuch an oath, 
as for matter, perſons, and other circumſtances, that the 
like had not been in any ape, ſufficiently warranted both by 
human and divine ftory ; for, as God did ſwear for the ſalva- 
tion of men and kingdoms, ſo kingdoms muſt now ſwear 
for the preſervation and ſalvation * kingdoms, to eſtabliſh 
a Saviour Jeſus Chrift in England, &c. [A] After his re- 
turn, both houſes of parliament took the covenant Septem- 
ber the 25th, the ſame year, at which time our author 
preached a ſermon in defence of it, ſhewing its warrant from 
Scripture, and was rewarded for his good ſervice with the 
rectory of Acton near London, in the room of dr. Daniel 
Featley, who was ejected from it. 

However, mr. Nye, not long after, diſliking the pro- 


| ceedings of the ſaid aſſembly of divines, diſſented from them, 


oppoſed the diſcipline intended to be ſettled by them, and, 
—_—_— the independents, when they became the reign- 
ing faction, he paid his court to the grandees of the — 
who often made uſe of his counſel, and by their favour 

obtained rich offices. In December 1647, he was ſent by 


[4] Merc. Aulicus in Oltob. 643, P. 620. 


them, 


„ 
— 


. 


them, with Stephen Marſhall, to the king at Cariſbreok- 


caſtle, in the iſle of Wight, in attendance upon the commiſ- 
ſioners then appointed to carry the four dethroning votes [3], 
as they are now called, for which ſervice they were rewarded 
with no leſs than 500 l. a-piece. About the ſame time alſo 
Nye was employed by the ſame maſters to get ſubſcriptions 
from the apprentices in London, &c. againſt a perſonal treaty 
with the king, while the citizens of that metropolis were 
petitioning for one. | | 

In April the. next year, he was employed, as well as 
Marſhall and Joſeph Caryl, by the independents, to invite 
the ſecured and ſecluded members to fit in the houſe again, 
but without ſucceſs. In 1653, he was appointed one of 


the triers for the approbation of public preachers ; in which 
office he not only procured his ſon to be clerk, but, with the 


aſſiſtance of his father-in-law, obtained for himſelf a living 


of 4001. a year. In 1654, he was joined with dr. Lazarus 
Seaman, Samuel Clark, Richard Viner, Obadiah Sedgwick, 
Joſeph Cary], &c. as an aſſiſtant to the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by parliament to eject ſuch as were then called ſcan- 
dalous and ignorant miniſters and ſchoolmaſters in the city 
of London. FA 

After his majeſty king Charles IT's reſtoration in 1660, 
it was debated by the healing parliament, for ſeveral hours 
together, whether he and John Goodwin ſhould be ex- 
cepted for life; but the reſult was, that if Philip Nye, clerk, 
ſhould, after the 1ſt of September, in the ſame year 1660, 
accept, or exerciſe any office, eceleſiaſtical, civil, or mi- 


litary, he ſhould, to all intents and purpoſes in law, ſtand as 


if he had been totally excepted - for life. In November 
1662, he was vehemently ſuſpected to be engaged in 
Tongue's plot; but nothing was proved againſt him. 

He died in the pariſh of St. Michael's Cornhill, or near 
it, in London, in September 1672, and was buried on the 
27th in the upper vault under part of the ſaid church. Mr. 


Wood repreſents him to have been a dangerous and ſeditious Athen. 


perſon, a politic pulpit- driver of independency, an inſatiable 


Oxon. vol. 
it, and Faſtis 


eſurient after riches, and what not, to raiſe a family and to 3 


heap up wealth. But in this character the language in which 
it is drawn, betrays the malevolent ſpirit of the antiquary 


[B] Theſe were, 1. To ac- by the two houſes. 4. To fa- 
knowledge the war raiſed againſt crifice all thoſe that had adhered 
him to be juſt. 2. To abolith to him. Salmon's Chron. hilt, 
epiſcopac 3. To ſettle the power under 1647, | 
e the militia in perſons nominated 


f TY 5 who 
3 


; 75 fare oned below {c]. 
his works, as follows: 1. A letter 

þ 9 A 2 from Scotland, to his amen in 
of affairs there, Lond. 1643, Ato. 

2. Marſhall's name is alſo 

bicribed to it, 2. Exhortation 

and covenant, &c. London. Feb. 

7 5 ; and again once or twice in 

7. , - 1645, in 12zmo. 3. The excel- 
al and lawfulneſs of the ſolemn 

ad edit. 4to. 4. Apologetical 

N ume, ſubmitted to the ho- 
1 / -- A Brand 1643, 4to; to this there 
Clo 4 came.out an anſwer intitled, An 
nd. 1644, 4to. 5. An epiſto- 

ary diſcourle ahout toleration, 

of the kingdom of heaven and 

20wer thereof. &c. Lond. 1644, 


A , [c] We ſhall here give a liſt of 
England, concerning his ſucceſs 
. to the taking of the ſolemn league 
5 En ce. 5 and covenant, Lond. 1660, 
-F>vourable houſes of parliament, 
1 of A 4 &c. 
Lond. 1644, 4to. 6. The keys 
d edit. 7. Mr. Anthony Sadler 


* 


preſented by 


N 1 E 


who drew it ; which is {till more pregnant | in the concluſions 
where he writes thus, „I have been informed by thoſe that 
% knew this mr. Nye, that he had much more moderation 


4 27 i in his laſt years, than he had ever before ſhe 


ewed ;” to 


which J then made anſwer, 6“ That good reaſon he had ſo 


0 to be, becauſe he was altogether incapacitated from being 
2 bY N. & otherwiſe“ He left two ſons, James and Henry, who 
ſeem to have been bred to literature, by the books menti- 


examined, &c. by our author's ſon, 
aſſiſted by his father, Lond. 1654, 
4to. 8. The — of faith 

homas Goodwin, 
Philip Nye, &c. to the committee 
of parliament for religion, &c. 
Lond. 16 54, 4to. 9. 1 of 
former light, &c. Lond. 1660, 
4to. 10. Caſe of great and pre- 
ſent uſe, 1677, $vo. 11. The 
lawfulneſs of the oath of ſupre- 
macy, and power of the king in 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, with queen 


Elizabeth's admonition, &c. Lond, 


1683, 4to. It was then reprinted, 
and, being printed again in 1687, 
it was dedicated by Henry Nye, our 
author's ſon, ta king James II. 

12. Vindication of diſſenters, &c. 
printed with the preceding, in 
1683. 13. Some account of the 
nature, conſtitution, and power 
of eceleſiaſtical courts, printed alſo 
with the former in 1683. 
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